
View taken on the ESPLANADE CALCUTTA, where is now CHANDPAL GHAT 
From an engraving by Thos’ & Wm, DANIELL 1797 
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PART II 

MOHAMMEDAN RULE 
Chaptlr I 

Early Mohammedan Invasions 
Afghan and Turk: Kings 

I — Mahmoud [of Ghazni) and 
Mohammed Ghon 

In that glorious senes of successes scored by the 
, ^ , conquering Arabs of early Islam, 

^^Sindh”'’7i2 ° India played but little part With 
in a generation of the Hegira, the 
Arabs had conquered Egypt and North Afiica, Syria 
and Persia The outlying provinces of the Eastern Ro 
man Empire were lopped off one by one, and the eternal 
struggle between Byzantium and Persia was termmat 
ed by the defeat of both at the hands of a common foe 
The splendid Ommiad Khalifat, with its capital at 
Damascus, within a centuiy of the Prophet’s death 
ruled from the 0 \us to the Ebro The Hindu Kush, 
however, opposed a sufficient barrier to any Moslems 
who looked eagerly towards India, and the only wave 
of the mighty conquering flood which reached India 
was confined to a single corner of the vast peninsula, 
the lower valley of the Indus In 712, at a time when 
the fatal battle of Xeres had ]ust annihilated the 
Gothic kingdoms in Spain, and when Kashgar was 
being invaded by an Arab host, Sindh and Multan 
were added to the dominions of Islam by a young 
general, Mohammed Kasim The oppression of the 
Hindu rulers and jealousies of race and creed, made 
the conquest of the mixed population in this region 
the work of a few months Kasim’s romantic career 
ended tragically, but the dominions he had conquered 
remained fdV a while under the successors of ‘ the 
Prophet,’ though after a generation or two this leader- 
ship was only nominal The Mohammedan govern 
ment seems to have been honest and tolerant enough 
while it lasted, a characteristic which indeed was 
demanded by the necessity of conciliating the inhabi- 
tants, since the Mohammedans in Sindh received few, 
if any, reinforcements from head-quarters Native 


dynasties soon rose again, and the eaily Arab tnumph 
led to no gieat results It was not the beginning of the 
Moslem conquest of India, but a 
^ConqvKst"’^ Single episode in the history of the 
land The time was not yet ripe 
for extending the banner of Islam over the land 
of the Vedas and of Buddha Moreover, the attack 
had been made fiom the wrong quarter, and had 
entered an uiipioductive region separated by barren 
wastes from the nch and tempting provinces of 
Hindustan The Arabs had exhausted their strength 
m other conquests, and the subjection of India was 
reserved for the vigorous young race of Turks from 
Cential Asia 

The Turks were one amongst the many branches 
of that vast Mongol race, to which 
ri e of the Turks the Emperors of China, the Huns, 
the Sakas and the Yueh chi belonged 
The most ruthless devastators in the world’s history, 
Attila, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, have all been Mongols 
Attila was the chief of the Western Huns, who scourged 
Europe at a time when the White Huns under Toramana 
were afflicting India, Jenghiz Khan and Timur were 
chiefs of a later Mongol horde, known as Moguls , and 
Timur was the direct ancestor of the Mogul emperors 
of India The Turks rose to power and fame midway 
between the Huns and Moguls First appeanng under 
that name in the 6th century, they at length during the 
loth and nth centuries became the dominant race in 
Asia and gave at least three great empires to history, 
that of the Seljuks, that of the Ottomans and that of the 
Ghaznavides While Turkish wqpiors were acquiring 
control over the provinces of the Khalifat and building 
up the Seljuk empire under which the Khalifs sank 
to the position of rois feneants, Alptagin, a Turkish 
warrior, founded a small pnncipality at Ghazni, in the 
heart of the Afghan mountains 
Kingdom 0 ?gL™, Sabuktagin a slave of Alptagin, 
962 succeeded his master on the throne 

and rapidly extended the hmits of 
his kingdom Seistan and Khorasan were subdued, 
and a Brahman Raja in the Punjab was forced to pay 
tribute to the Turkish king The invasion of India, 
thus pointed out by Sabuktagin, was undertaken on 
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a laigei scale by his son Mahmoud \\ho succeeded to 
the Gha/tnavidc thioiic m (597 A 
Mahmoud of Ghazni /ealot of rcstlcss icti\ ity and lus iti 
able ambition, Mahmoud aowed 
to wage yeaily a Holy Wai against the infidels of 
Hindustan “ Between the ycais 1000 lud 102O he 
made at least sixteen distinct campaigns m India, iiiw Inch 
hp ranged across the plains from the Indus to the 
Ganges” Jaipal, that laja of the Punjab whom 
Sabuktagin had partiallj' subdued, was o\ei thrown 
by a pow'erful Turkish host and sought death on the 
funeral pyre rather than dishonour His son Aiiand 
pal, with a measureless host, all but checked the career 
of the conqueror, but a sudden panic scattered his 
vast aimy, and Mahmoud became undisjnited master 
of the Punjab The plunder carried off to Gha/;m 
w'as almost incredible in its value and it stimulated 
the religious aidour of Mahmoud 
His indian^E\pedi fresh exertions No concerted 

resistance seems to bar c been 
offered, and the disunion of the kingdoms of Indi i 
served the conqueror m much the same way as the 
jealousies of native chiefs hid assisted Alexander 
Tomaras, Palas, Kalacliuns and Chandcllas, all sue 
cumbed beneath the oxermastering energy of the 
Turk Cities and forts innumerable were cajituied, 
temples and idols thrown down The fame of JIah 
moud’s booty spread throughout Asia, and thousands 
of volunteers from beyond the Oxus came tiooping 
into his camp The year 1018 which marks his great 
est campaign, saw the sack of Mathura and Kanoiij, 
and the Bay of Bengal watnessed the terrific onslaught 
of the mountain zealots The campaigns of Mahmoud 
concluded with the march into Gujerat and the sack 
of Somnath in 1026 The destruction of the sicicd 
shrine and its famous hnga together with the lemoval 
of the temple gates to Ghazni, earned for the Icono 
clast the execration of c\eiy pious 
Sack of joranaih Hindu and the veneiation of evciv 

devoted Moslem But Mahmoud 
aimed at no pcimanent conquest of India His expedi 
tions were little more than jilundering r i.ds his 
followers clung to their Afghan home, and the forces 
of the Rajputs, though disunited, were too great to 
admit of a permanent occupation Moreover, the wish 
to rule over India was jirobably lacking Mahmoud 
h^d extended his rule over the greater part of Persia 
and chose rather to rule over a Moslem peojile than 
be the lord of ‘ infidels ’ To Moslems he was the 
pattern king, zealous for the faith, 
fer^d^Courr^ ^nd a mighty conqueror, yet wise 
and cultured, a liberal encourager 
of the arts, and w. jiatron of learned men At 
h s cultivated court flourished Alberuni, the chronol 
ogiSt, famous for his account of India Brihaki, 
whose memoirs are a mine of historical and 
biogta-Pk^'^a-l information and Firdusi, whose great 
ejiic, the ‘Shah Namah,’ has earned him the title 
of ‘ the Persian Homer ’ Mahmoud founded a 
great university at Ghazni, and was a lavish builder 
of mosques and productive public works Such a 
man is not really a great constructive statesman 
He does not elaborate principles of administration 
which will neutralize the possible incapacity of his 


succcssois, Init he riliis i itlicr on Ins stiong anii 
ind vigilant icti\it\ to goxcin m iccord nice with 
the needs of the moment, and to meet ill difliculties 
IS tliex iiise Hence the dominions of Mahmoud 
were jioorlx knit logethei, iiid the % 1st emjnre 
1 ijiidh fell to jneces when the genius of its creator 
w IS no moie I or i eeiiturt and 1 li.ilf, it is true, 
the GIi i/n i\ ide eiiijiin sur\i\ed, but suffered contiii 
nous diminution in s /e and stiengtli As carK is 
1040 Persi i iiid Klioi IS 111 jiissedoxer to the Seljuks, 
and the \iceio\s of the Punj ib not seldom rebelled 
iiid sought to estibhsli iiidejiendeiice But the 
Scljuk jieril nioxed further west, iiid the Gli i/n i\ des 
maintained their hold o\ir \fgli ini'-t 111 m the Punjab 
During the I2tli ceiitun, howexer, i dinger arose 111 
their midst An Afghan faniilj inhibiting the e istle 
of Piroz Kol 111 the lulls of Glior bi tween filia/i 1 and 
Herat, entcicd njion i blood feud with the later Gha/ 

„ , , ,, naxides, whose great ancestor the\ 

^''^°cIhor had eagerh followed into the jilains 

ofindii In 1155 \ 1 1 ud din, the 
‘w 01 Id burner,’ sicked mil r ized the cdx of Ghiziii, 
and dio\e Ins oxerlord into the Punjab TInrtx 
years later the nejihews of this chief, Glii\ as ud dm 
and Mill/ ud din — generalh known is Alohammed 

, , Gliori— o\ erturned the once power 

Coi!quVs"""o( f"' ‘■'" 1 '>^‘ "f tl't- OliaznaMdes 

11831206 and dixided it between tlieiii 

(dm IS ud dm riiiiaincd fora time 
prcdomiiiint in Afgliamst in, while Ins biotlier oxer 
threw the Moh iiiimed in kingdoms of Iiidii, iiid then 
till lied Ins arms igniist the Hindu kingdoms of the 
north Sindh was subdued in 1182, and bi the defeat 
of the last (jhi/naxide, the Punjab fell into Moham 
med’s hands 111 1186 Whatexer assiinil ition betxxecn 
Moslem and Hindu had m irked the last hundred 
veais 111 the north west xx is now brought to an end 
•Mohammed Gliori was imbued with the same fanatic 
zeal as Ins predecessor and jirototxjie Mahmoud the 
Iconoclast Afgli ins, Turks, Persians flocked eagerlx 
to his standard and for \ears he harried the fair 
countiies of Hindustan, ox ertlirowing cities and king 
doms, dcstioving temjiles and idols A decisixe rexerse 
exjiencnced in iigi at the hands of the Rajjnit lord of 
Delhi and Ajmir, Putin Raja,xxns atoned for m 1192, 
xvhen a charge of 12,000 horsemen in steel array shatter 
ed the Hindu elm air}' In 1193 Ajmii and Delhi fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, xxliile m the folloxxing 
year Kanouj and Ben ires under then Gaharxx ar 
or Rahtore chiefs, as also Bundelkhaiid, became 
part of the Empire of Ghor Mohammed xx as 
greatly assisted in these operations by hisslaxe, Kutb 
ud dm Aj'bek, xvho was ajipomted Viceroy of India 
The latter busied himself w ith the reduction of klalxx a 
and Gujerat, in xvhich he xvas only partially successful, 
while another general, Bakhtiyar, xvith the greatest 
ease oveicame the native dynasties in‘ Behar and 
Bengal * By 1205 nearly all India north of the 
Vmdhyas had been subdued Mohammed Ghori 
meanxvhile busied himself with a disastrous exjiedi 
tion in Central Asia, but his Viceiov remained true 

* Ihe fall ot most of the native kingdoms was alluded to on 
PP 38 39. Vol I 
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to him mil III ritiiiiiul to huh i to risuim- tin '-o\ir 
i.ignt\ Ills dntli whuh shoith follow ul (I’oO) 
siMnd tliL ouiiHi turn lutwnii liuhi mil Xfj^lnn 
i-^tin Kuth mi dm Inioiium, tin Suit m of Indn 
whiU tihoi nml liln/in rimmud svihjut to the 
hoii*-i Ilf (ihoi T himi;h tin doinmion ‘-o imijmticintK 
nmqmnd w w !(i-.t to tlu h>m--i of (ihor it w m not 
lositoisimi ^Iohmmud'' ioiu|iiists wtn of n fir 
inon jii im nil 111 I h II u ti I th 111 tiio>.i of M iliiiimid md 
In'- ■'lu u •'Viis -ji roll-, did iti d tlu in tint from h s d i\ 

until till liidiiii ^llll.ll\ of is:;^ thiri w is ilw i\s r 
^Iohlmmldln 1 iiu iij> m tin lliioiu of Hi Ihi Tirst 
I mu ti\i ihiiistisof ftiilisli md \fi,h m liiifjswho 
nllid till thiom fiom 1.0(1 to i^.ti In i^Jlj Hihirs 
loiuiuist iislurid in tlu Mof,nI ]Hiiod tin 111 • fmw ird 
until i‘'S 7 " th n fiw short hrt il s i \lo;,nl u.mud 
IS tlu Molnmnudm 1 nijuior of Indn 

Now tint Indn hid 1 Molnmnudm 1 im. oi lu r 
own, md w is no lom;ir nu ri h ji irt of 1 wuki 1 minri 
this historv i m cotiliiu itsilf dinost 
viV'i'i'i?" I I'r ''i * iitf'Iv to Indiiii 111 itti rs without 

pitisiiK to i \nmi 11 till politird 
s tti ition oi tlu iHiiduiii,. loiintriis I h< thin on 
turns pro! to IS iK I m 1 iif,i nu istin thos, stu 

lodiiit. iti to Ih stmliid 111 link lioni 1 hiotrr ijiliu il 
point of \u,v till fj! idiiil loiiipust o| tlu puiiiistili 
h\'rohmmudm iinis pms siopi of roiio-i to mill 
t ir\ hisiorv, hut tlu ilhistrnt on of tlu lit of wit 


rtm mis r itlur tliL Work of tlu spnnlist Of tonsti 
tntion hii Idiiif; 01 ci\ 1 dtvi’ojimuit, surh is fills <;o 
htf*! T •'I'lo 111 tlu h stor\ oi Wtstirn nit, oils tluu 
is littli to lu Slid Mill not nu thuds nnl < n]i tlu 
historv of tlu Inst Nor did tlu t(h;,'ions or sori il 
londition of tlu Hindus uiuki;,o t,iiTt < h in(.i diirnij 
till juriod inuki tn itnuiit Hi.\oiul tlu roinirson 
forcihk or \ohiniTtv, ofinitu miliums of Ihiultis tlu 
rt-liftious s\ sti in istihlislud in I’lirmil tiiiu s suffi ud 
from no gri it ii|du i\ it flu Moh iiimud ms (pnrri Ihtl 
iinoiifr't mil othiroMr iilif,'ioii md luttir immt\ 
wns stiiiid iij) hrtwn 11 ^iiniii, *sln tli 
'' iiid Nufi , liut such ipi iircls iffictcd 

huh the londitioiis of tlu missis 


md must lu onh noticid 111 so f u is thc\ foslcnd 


disunion iinoiif,' the (for i rmiif; rntt, or tliri itiiud tlu 
dismcmlu rnu lit of tlu Dilhi Linjiiri On tlu whoh, 
the socnl s\stiiu of tlu llindiis, if it ihiiiffid U ill, 
chmgid for the worse Still m ojieiimg wns to hi 
found for tliosi who nhelkd iff mist e isle honds 
\dmission into tlu gre it e isti of Isl im o\ti threw ill 
Inrriers ofijiosed h\ the Hindu s\stem to tin umhitioii 
of tliehereditirih degraded ones M im Siidi is u iiled 
themselves of this o])portunit\ , jiiituiiliih in Ikngil 
Still, for the mijoritv, things itin lined iinehiiigid 
Sink might nge first lutweeii Moslem md Ilmelii, 
then lutwein ^ioslem md Moslem, hut tlu hiimhh 
i\ol knew litth md e ired little foi the stiiimg detds 
going on aroMiid him It is then on kings md thioiies 
tint one’s ejes must sti idih he fixed A “drum and 
trum])rt histoiv ” nnt find no jiisfific ition 111 the case 
of a jirogress vi state wliere jioliticil, social md religious 
evolution is jirocceding Such i style of histoiy would 
have heen os in ijiplicahle to the lliiulu Period of 
Indian history as to modern IZiigland 01 ancient 
Greece Hut in the iMoh immedan Perioel the haricn 


ness of nation il life md intellectual movements is so 
marked tint liistorv cannot hut he mainh jiolitical 


I'*!: 1“ 


— I III' sill , , hhil]t mill ru^hlak Dyiaslu<: 

kuth lid dm, the lirst Slave Sultan of Delhi, surviv 
id his master Old} four v ears Most 
n iVis s '"4^'’' conquests were made jirevious 

to 1205, aiul the rest of his life was 
(kvotiil to admmistr ition and huildmg Jhe kuth 
Minir.tiu t ilh st mm iret in flu world, w as constructed 
ircording to his ordii I he iminri which kuth 
ud dm did not live long enough to consolidate w is 
(stahlishid on a fiimei md wider 
basis h\ till gieat Mtaiusli, one of 
tlu mmv I urkish shveswho it this 
jiiiuid rost to tmiiunce iliki in liidii l-g\l)t and 
Ui-.t<rii \si 1 1 hi gn ater jnrt of \lt imsh’s reign 

vv IS ofciqned with the rtjiression 
jilV'i"-'’ contumacious governors and 

w irs igaiiisi rehillioiis Hindus 
1 lu K ijjiut-- of Milvva Wire defeilid, and Molnm 
inidm u-eendmev more firmh ])laiittd north of the 
\mdh\as ] hi Moiu'ol hordes of Jeiighi? klim 
ippiared on the frontiers in 1221. hut after ravaging 
till horikr ])rovm(is of Mtainsh thev turned their 
I Vis vvistw ird, so that India had a short resjute from 
huh irons invasion 1 he career of Mtoinsh was so 
successful tint till khahi of Hagdad sent to invest 
him with the rohe of offici as rccogmrod sovereign of 
Indn fills rt cognition vv IS marked hv the introdiic 
tion of a 111 vv Sliver coinage, the iiiscniition on which — 
\id of flu toinmaiukr ol the raithful — asserted the 
lonnictioii hitweeii till Inch 111 Sultans and the 
iicnihted head of the Moslem faith Mtainsh was 
suieiided ifter ishortmlirv il hv his daughter, R i/ij a. 
the oiilv female sovereign who ever sat on the Moliain 
mi dm Ihroiii of Delhi Her 1 iiiglv qualities hid led 
\It imsh to mdiciti her is his heir, and she indeed dis 
plaved a i ip icitv for rule seldom equalled hv an Orieu 
t il worn III 1 1 iriiid iniigetic, just and wise, she was 
iipnliv fiailiss at the council hoaid and at the head 
of her irmv, hut the "^tern faith of 
Mohammid found little jdace for a 
’’ female rulci 1 hat she showed 

fivoui to 111 \hvssinian slave vv is the occasion 
of an offline which roused the Turkish chiefs 


igaiiist her, md after a shoi t and chequered reign 
she vv IS deposed and jiiit to death Ten j'ears of 
plot' mil murdirs made uj) the inglorious reigns of a 
hrothei md nejihew of Rariva, until in 1246, Nasir ud- 
din, the voungest son of Alt imsh, succeeded to the 
throne \ simjile md religious gentleman, this monarch 
had no c qiacitv for contiolhiig the lurhulcnt elements at 
work 111 the ijtl' ceiiturv roituiiatclv he was assisted, 
md served with consistent lojaltj hy Balban, a con 
sjiieuouslv able fiirkish slave and a grandson m law 
of Allamsh Tor twenty years Bal 
'''la&G'is’s”" t'>'cd as the varirof his master, 

’ ' and for twenty years as sovereign m 

his own right His ruthless severity and the rapidity 
of Ins strokes arc famous nr history But it was only 
thus that the king of Delhi could make good his 
authoritj' m such a time The rejicated inroads of 
Mongols, the disaffection of Hindus, the jealousies 
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and re\olts of Turkish chiefs, the pre\ aknce of rol)htr\ 
and brigandage, uere elements of disintegration which 
but for a strong king, would haae reduced Indii to 
a chaos To resist the Mongols, Balban disciplined 
his army to the highest point of eflicienc\ and himself 
remained constantly on the alert near lus capital, re ad\ 
to march at a moment’s notice against the dreaded foi 
His measures successfullj warm el off the Mongols, l)ut 
as he was but seldom seen in the oiitljing iiroeinres 
the goaernors, with shortsighted ])olic\, sought to malt 
themsches independent Ihit when rugliril, goaeriior 
of Bengal, reaolted, his punishment became an iwfiil 
w arning to the rest Iheslaaci of lughril was rich 
ly rewaidcd and the disifiected Hindus wen. inspmd 
with fcai by the seacrit) of the conqueror fhe 
Sultan returned to Laklmauti ( iftci tin eh feat uid 
death of Tughril) and there oulered tint gibbets sliould 
be erected along both sides of the gieit li(tzar whieh 
was more than a kos m length He ordered ill the sons 
and sons in law of Tiigluil, and all men who hid streed 
him, or home arms for him to be si un, iiid pi iced upon 
the gibbets The punishments went on during 

the two or tlnee da\s that the Sultan remained at I akh 
nauti, and the beholders were so horrified that tlu\ 
nearly died of fear”* A son of Balban was appointed 
Viceroj' of the seditious proemre, and his descendants 
maintained the rule until after the Khilji ehnasta of 
Delhi had passed aw a\ (12S2 1339) Bebdhous I urk 
ish chiefs, whether landholdeis or oflicials, found tluir 
power ruthlessly curtailed riiiis Ball) in presented 
an} tlung in the nature of a barons’ war, which would 
ha\e been the signal fora widcs])iead Hindu re\olt 
A year was spent in eatcrminating the outlaws and sup 
pressing the forays of the hillmeii, both of which had 
made tra\ lling and commerce unsafe, and had c%cn 
teiTified the suburbs of the capital So for si\t\ \ears 
to come, the roads were free from robbcis, and the 
people became tractable, obedient and submissui 
Thedignitj oftheimpenalthronewasrigidh ui>htld 
by Balban ‘‘No soscrcign had e\cr before Cvliibited 
such pomp and grandeur m Delhi Tor the twentj 

tw’o years that Balban leigned, lie maintained the dig 
nity, honour and majesty of the throne in a manner 
that could not be suipasscd Certain of his attendants 
that waited on him in prn ate assured me that tlicj 
never saw' him otherwise than full dressed During the 
whole time that he was A/iait and Suliaii, extending 
over nearly forty years, he never convcised with persons 
of low oiigin or occupation, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either w ith fi lends or stranger-,, by w hicli the 
dignity of the sovereign could be low ered ”t Sinnlarlj 
he gave no high posts to vulgai or w orthless jiersons , 
had no base favourites , abstained from drinking and 
low pleasuies This was an ideal but seldom attained 
by the Turk and Afghan kings of Delhi, and it largeh 
explains Balban’s success as a statesman and Sultan 
He was, in short, one of the most notable ligiiies among 
the Mohammedan emperois of India But, like Louis 
XIV of France, he did too much himself He tiained 
no ministeis, and he left no fit successois One capable 
son he had had, who pre deteased him, and the throne 

* Barm, Tankh i htroz Shah Elliot Histotvof India as /old />} t/t 
oivn /nsfonans Vol 111, p T 19 

•1 Barm idid^ p 100 
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fell to I grandson, who within tlirc" Mars "rlranl 
and d( banclii d liinis' If into i IiojuKs, par dj tic ’ \ 
n iction ag un* t tin furls tool jil in , uid t!i< \fi’li ni 
clan of till Kliiljis inoiintid tli' tlirom of D, Ihi 

flu Kliilji d\nast\ lastt tl tliirtv Mir-, ind in 
chidnl si\ sovin.gns Tin first 
J il il lid din, V as a mild old man of 
siMiite Mir-- who svsfr m itic ilh 
nfiisid to sli' d blood (Mil for 
fl igr.iiit criiiK-, \ftfr tin d> fi it 
of i It M)U 11 d h\ 1 iitpli'W of Bai!) in tin Siiltai. 
(utiitiimtl till eijitiM nobli -, IS his gni--ts "Ht 
liad shown t'nat iltiiition to thos jiris/ini r-> who 
th -1 iM<l di atli iiul hid m uh thtm his gii -.t-- Hi 
hail nmoMd tin fittir- of rihd-. who dl d« 'TMd 
piinishmi lit mil h id s, t tlu m fn < ’sin h miwo iti d 
cli nil iic\ I \ is|)c r III d his folio 1 1 rs w ho w in in iistoin 
idtolool for ilignitN and SI VI i,t\ in tin ir riih rs Iln 
malcontiiits found a h nh i in \liiiddm tin ''td 
tins nt|>hi'v 111! siriijili, iiiisiinJ), rtnii 1 mi w is 
i tr Ip md brut ilh miirdi n d This b isi 
criiiii lor i timi it Ii ist brought 
Its jurpitrator no ill hid \Ia iid 
din w IS a ]) )W( rfiil riih r w ho rt igrn d 
with iiiit\amj)li d v.goiir for twuitv M irs md gnatlv 
ixtindidthi Mosli III dominion III India Hi wiscvip 
mori sutctssfiil 111 his rompusls than Hilbsn, tin 
liroimiiuut iiioiiarrh of tin jiriieduig dviia''tv His 
skill as a soldi! r h 111 1)1 1 n l>rov td b\ i siinissful inv i 
sum of till Dice in, and tin cijitiire of Diogiri tin 
Mihntta cajutal, during the lift of J ihl iid dm Soon 
iftir Ills mission tin luw Suit in was eonfronti d with 
till Mongol dmgtr in tin north 
Wist, hilt a host of 200 ()oo 
Mongols w I re ilispi rsid bv the dash 
of till Moslem iliaigc J’rospiritv seimed to attend nil 
the ‘sultan’s iindi rt ikmgs and in the words of B irni 
‘ One Slice I ss follow i (1 mother , dcspatthes of victorv 
Cline in from ill sides Lverv jearhe hid two or three 
sons born, affairs of state went on iicording to his wish 
and to Ins satisfaction. Ins treasurv was overflowing, 
boxes and ciskefs of jewels and ju arls were dailv ihs 
placed before lus eves, he had mimerous elofili nits in his 
stables ind 70,000 horses m tin citv iiid its environs, 
two or three legions vvire subject to his swav and he 
had no ajiprehcnsion rf enemies to lus kingdom or 01 
my riv al to Ins throne Ml this prosjieritv intoxicated 
him Vast desires and great aims, far bevond him or 
a liundred tlioiisand like him formed their germs in 
lus brain, and he entertained fancies which had never 
ocelli red to inv king before him 
In lus exaltation, ignorance, and 
folk, he quite lost his head, forming 
the most imjiossible schemes ind nourishing the 
most cxtiax igant desires He was a man ol no 
learning, and never issociited with nieii^ of learning 
He could not lead 01 wiitc a lettei Ke w is bad 
tempered, obstinate, and hard heai ted but the world 
smiled upon him, foitiinc befriended him, and his 
schemes Were generally suecessful so he only became 
the inoie leckless and inogaiit ” Such wild schemes 
were the establishment of a new religion, and the 
dicani of conquering the world iii the form of a second 
Alexander An uncle of the historian Barm counselled 
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the Sultan to abjure this fool’s paradise, to give up 
wine bibbing and to reduce the still independent 
Hindu strongholds of Rajputana and Westein India 
The wisdom of this advice was proved when even the 
capture of the Hindu foit, Rantambhoi, neai Delhi, 
taxed all his energies A senes of 
\iuiinies and revolts mutinies and insurrections assisted to 
rouse Ala ud dm from his security 
and pride Haaing i educed the realm to order, he 
next directed his attention to the means of preventing 
rebellion in the futuie The methods employed 
u ere extraordmarv and t^Tannlcal Widesjn ead con 
fiscations of pioperty took place “ the people weie 
pressed and amerced, money Mas exacted from them 
on everv kind of pretence All the pensions, giants in 
land, and endouments in the countrj' weie ajipropnated 
The people Mere all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living that the ver3' name 
Repressive measures of rebellion M as ner er mentioned 
Secondly, he provided so carefully 
for the acquisition of intelligence, that no action of 
good or bad men Mas concealed fiom him No one 
could stir M'lthout his knoM ledge , and m hater er happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men and officials, Mas 
communicated to the Sultan by h.s reporteis 
The sjstem of reporting Ment to such a length that 
nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest 
palaces, and if they had anything to say they com 
mumcated by signs In their om n houses, night and 
day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble 
The transactions in the bazars, the buying and 
selling, and the baigains made. Mere all reported to 
the Sultan by his spies, and Mere all kept under 
control Thirdly, he prohibited Mane drinking and 
Mane selling, and also the use of intoxicating drugs 
Dicing also M’as forbidden Fourthl}^ the Sultan 
gave commands that noblemen and great men 
should not visit each othei’s houses, or give feasts 
or hold meetings They Mere forbidden to form 
alliances without consent from the throne, and they 
M'ere also prohibited fiom alloMang people to lesort 
to their houses No stianger M’as admitted into a 
nobleman’s house Feasting and hospitality fell quite 
into disuse” These legulations involved a tyrannj’ 
more galling than that of the most i uthless Roman 
emperor or the most autocratic Russian czar, in that 
they interfered more grievous!}' with the liberties of the 
individual under his own domestic loof than any other 
edicts of which history bears record They were sup 
plemented by a senes of provisions specially applic 
able to Hindus, and amounting to persecution The 
Hindu, rich and pool alike, was giound down by the 
M'heel of taxation into beggaiy, and was deliberately 
deprived not only of the luxuries, but frequently of the 
necessaries ot life A Mohammedan kazi oi judge, 
consulted by Ala ud dm on the subject of his govern 
ment, declared these edicts, particularly those relating 
to Mohammedans, to be illegal Still the Sultan dehea 
the law and persisted in his le 
xiongomnvis^ons, pression When in 1303 a renewed 
Mongol invasion necessitated a 
thorough reorganization of the royal forces, Ala ud dm 

* MedicBval India (The Story of the Nations) S Line Poole See also 
Barm in Elliot s History, Vol III, pp 222 5 


tiled expel iments in political economy Being 
without sufficient treasuie to keep on foot a large 
standing army at high pay, he limited the price of food 
by loyal edict By a systematic control of markets 
the price of gram was cheapened Quantities of 
corn weie stored up m the royal granaries, and in 
the event of famine it was dis 
Evperinicnis in poirii tnbuted to the people at the 
c-ii economj fl^gd price To Sell at enhanced 

puces was an offence met by the 
severest punishments, but there is no doubt that the 
king’s settlement Mas successful A strong and 
contented aimy M’as kept on foot, and furthei 
Mongol attempts M’ere so crushed that India enjoyed 
security from invasion for many a year and ‘‘the 
i\ots carried on then agiiculturc m peace ” 

Ala ud dm M’as now at the zenith of his poM'er 
He lesuined his plans for the conquest of the Deccan, and 
from 130S to 1311 scored a number of important sue 
cesses Rama Deva, the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, 
Mho had been conquered fifteen 
Conquests in the yeais before, had re asseited his 
Deccin 130S 1311 independence He M’as again sub 
dued and left in the position of 
a tiibutaiv prince The same fate oveitook the 
Raja of Warangal in the Tehngana country, and an 
expedition directed to the Malabar coast penetrated 
as fai south as Mysore and biought home quantities 
of plunder Ala ud dm had penetrated further into 
the Deccan than any of his Moslem predecessors, 
but Jlohammed Tughlak, who shortly afterwards 
reigned in Delhi, enjoyed a wider Indian empire 
The later years of the Sultan were embittered by 
the groM th of a fatal dropsy and by the misbehaviour 
of his sons He became m 

Death of the Sultan fatuated With an UnW’Olthy 

'3>® favourite, Malik Kafur, which 

bred a deadly feud betw’een Kafur 
and the royal family Slaves and worthless people 
took the jilace of the wise and able admimstiators who 
had served the throne so faithfully Kafui is not 
incredibly asserted to have hastened the death of his 
master, hut the jiroscription of 
Mubarak Shah, the loyal family which he entered 
1316 1320 upon to secure his powei only 

had for its end his own murder, 
and the throne passed to Mubarak Shah, a profligate 
and easygoing son of the late Sultan, seventeen 
years of age All the wise enactments together Math 
the undue exactions of the late reign were im 
mediately leversed the Hindus regained their liberty 
and every one did as it pleased him The king 
shamelessly abandoned all leligion’ and all moiahty, 
and became the tool of a vile Hindu favourite, styled 
Khusru Khan, a pariah from Gujerat Rebellions 
were punished M’lth the most brutal ciuelty and 
finally Khusiu Khan murdered his master and ascended 
the throne as Nasir ud dm II 

The reign of terror which followed is unexampled 
, , even in the history of the East 

’ ^^1321 ‘ ' The harem of the Sultan was bru 

tally ravished, everyone worth 
killing, was killed in the palace , three days after the 
murder of his sovereign Khusru took to wife the 
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quetn of Ills victim, a Hindu ])Uiittss; to uliom Midi in n itional const. r\.UiMii finds an c\cdlcnt jnrallcl in 
alliance u as an unsjic'ikableiirofanation , the unts ind jostjihllof \iistn i most rt in irk iblcof tin enlightened 
daughters of the io\ il f iniih and of the gicat nobles J.urojit in despots of tin ifith eentiirv The jirojects 
ueie deluded os ti to the scum of Kluisin’s jiiriahs, sdneh ojniitdl to tin ni.n of the countr\ ind the 
the flanies of bloodshed and brut.ihts icdduied tiie decas of tin }iio]ili., ire catalogued b\ Harm as (i) In- 
skr, the holj Ivoiaii u is deseenfed, idols utie set ere ist iii the a-'sessnu nts of the Doahuhirehs culti- 
up m the mosques' This tsraiins, eqiiilh loath s.itum u is iriistid, fimim irose and Io\al jicojile 
some to Molnmmedins and Hindus, w is ended aftti btciiiu ribils ij) I he transference 

foul months lis the one man in tin kingdom sslio Ho maiiCtn jui.j of tin i ip tal from Delhi to tin 

enjosed unu ersal esteem (>ha;'i Beg T iighi ik, uho had more ii ntril Di ogiri nou re mimd 

held the fioiitieis aga.nst tlic Jlongols with uiis irs Diulitibid 1 he uholi |)opnlitioti of Dtlhi were 

mg sucec'-s, jiut himself U the head of tin old ordeitd to reiiiosi tlnmsilsis 700 miles to thcir ness 

nobility, oseitliicw the contemiitihle iijist irt ind qu irters l)i Ihi s\ is h ft dt sci ted ind fell intodecis, 
m ckteience to the geiiei il msitatioii mountid tin nor \\ is tin selniiu siucessful 1 he unfortunate 
throne as king undei tlic 11am ol Cdiiis ud din jieojile sure ordered to tnk Iiiek to thiir ongiinl 

The Turkish house of Tughlak ruled at Delhi (or homes, hut fess suuued to return {3) Ihe e\pen 
ncaih 1 hundred sears Glian mint of a copjier token curnnes Copper tankas 
The TuRhhk d)nisn pros ed a just and \ goroiis king sure issued to jnss it the s due of the contem 

13211414 Ordei seas qmckh restored, re poriis ■'her tanka, the object be.iig to enrich the 

hellions m Bengal and the Dcecaii eouiitrs b\ the mere ise of the currciics Hut the ncu 
ss ere uubhed , peace and piosjiei t\ reigned once more tokens si ire fmged b\ jms ate mdis idu iK on dl sides 
in Hindustan Already old at Ins acctss.oii the ind soon ceased to rejinsiiit the actual credit of 
accidental death of the Suit in in the treasurs ' hen trade s\ is mterriijited on esers 
e.hns ud dm Tughhk 1325 oiils shglitls anticijiatcd side, mil is hen the cojijier tankas had become more 

1321 i32j luE fate He ins succeeded bj siorthless than clods the Sultan rejicaled his edict, 

his son, Prince Jauiia, siho, under ind in great sirath he jsroclaimed tint iihoeser jios 
the name ol the Sultan Idoliammed ibn Tughlak, sms scssed eojijier coins should bring them to the treasurs 
the remarkable figure of the dsnastj We cannot and icceise the old ones m evchnnge ” Mountams of 
improve upon Elphinstone ’s snmmai \ of Ins character copper coins jiourcd into the treasur_\, and siondcr 
” It IS admitted on all hands that he ss is the most fill to rihte the run on the lescne seeins to base been 

eloquent and accomplished iirincc of his age His met someliosi or other, so tint accidentallj the jicojiIe 

letters, both in Aiabic and Persian, sscre admired sseie ennciied Still tlie e\penment Jnd increased tlie 
for then elegance, long after he had ceased to reign distrust si Inch the Sultan s methods of government in 
Hismemory ss as evtiaordinary, and besides a thorough spired (*}) The fourth project ss Inch diminished his 
knowledge of logic, and the philosophv of the Greeks, treasure, and so brought distress ujioii the countrj, ss as 
he svas much attached to mathe his design of eonquenng Kliorasan and Irak The co- 
Moharanied Tiighhk, matics, and to plijsical sciciicc, seted countries SI ere not acquired, but those sshicli lie 
i 3«5 1350 and used, himself, to attend sick jiossessed siere lost , uid his treasure, ss Inch is the true 

persons, for the purpose of ssatclung souice of jiohtical jiosscr, si is evjieiided (5) As if the 
the symptoms of any extraordinary disease He uas jiroject of conquering Persia u ere too small, Mohammed 
regular m his devotions, abstained from si me, and con dreamt of miadmg China, and m the jirejiaration of a 
formed in his private life to all the moral precepts of his grt at armament to cflcct an impossible task poured 
religion In siar he uas distinguished for his gallantrj out his mone\ hkcsiatcr The dram m the treasuri 
and personal activit}', so that his contemporaries uerc necessitated fresh taxation, and an ojijiressis c fiscal sj s 
justified in esteeming him as one of the uonders of the tern inspired revolt The taxes iicre not paid, and the 

age Yet the iihole of these splendid talents and Sultan, irritated licrond endurance, hunted the Hindus 

accomplishments SI eiegis'en to him in sain they ss ere like s\i Id beasts Boundless prodi 

ai-companied b)' a perversion of judgment sshich, ^ueasuri**"^ gahtv si as another source of csil 
after every allowance for the intoxication of absolute The treasury uas drained of siealth 

power, leaves us m doubt si hether he was not affected to keep up an undue magnificence at court, and dis 

by some degree of insanity His u hole life \i as spent tmguishecl strangers ueic loaded uitli gifts in lands and 

in pursuing visionary schemes by means equally money Thus Ibn Batuta, the Arab 

irrational and svith ? total disregard of the sufferings Revo is traveller, on arrival at Delhi, uas 

which they occasioned to his subjects, and its results taken into fasoui, given fiefs and cash, appointed to a 
ss'ere moie calamitous than those of any other Indian judgeship and finallj sentas the Sultan 'sambassador to 

reign"* Though mentally Ala ud din, the greatest China Throughout the teign insurrection sprang up on 

Sultan of the preceding dynasty, cannot bear compan all sides uith Hj'dra-like pers stencj A^iSoon as one 
son With Mohammed Tughlak, yet his rough and was quelled, another took its place The Sultan, 
ready methods uere more successful than the idealistic disgusted svitli the faihne of his disinterested plans for 
schemes of this man of genius Tughlak was too the just government of his people, 

clever for his age above^ll he svas too impatient suUin"^*'^ displajed the greatest ciueltv' ‘The 

The clash between a reforming spirit and a dull more the people resist, the more I 

inflict chastisement ’ Some u ere trodden under foot of 

* Eiphinsione //tsiory 0/ M,a {Kd Cowell), p 404 elephants, and caiscd 111 pieces by the iron blades fast- 
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ened to the animal’s tusks A nephew of the Sultan, silver, no woman was without her ornaments, and no 
suspected of treason, was flayed and roasted alive, and his house w'as wanting m excellent beds and couches 
cooked flesh sent to his famil3% an act exactly parallel Wealth abounded and comforts were general The 
to that accredited by Greek tragedy to Atreus It is whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties of 
these contradictions between acts of extravagant gene the Almighty ”* The Sultan strove hard to increase 
rosity and others of incredible cruelty w'hich are so stnk the productivity of his realm by public works of utility 
mg The contrasts in Tughlak’s character aie worthy Canals, dams, reservoiis, bridges, monasteries, colleges 
of treatment by a Shakespeare He w-as not blind to and inns foi tiavellers w'ere scattered 

the evil which was rampant, but tried to mitigate the “ profusely over the land The great 

public distress by' lemission of taxation in some cases, Jumna canal built by' Firoz still supplies a large area 
by open justice dispensed by his ow’ii loy'al hand, by w'lth irrigation and brings water to Delhi The people 
free distribution of food and of agricultural loans w'eie able to reap fw'o harvests instead of one Waste 

These w’ere, how e\ er, experiments lands w ere reclaimed Tw'elve hundred market gardens 

'^Empire'bcgms' ^ tried too late, mostly' m 1341 , the w'ere laid out, and the proceeds helped to swell the 
mischief was alieady done and dis annual budget, of which a considerable share was 
mtegiation had set m Bengal was lost to the Empire expended in poor relief, m ministrations to the sick 
m 1339, the Deccan shortly afterwards, and when the and donations to pious objects The Sultan was also 
Sultan died m 1350 the revolts m Oudh, Mahva, Gujerat an enthusiastic builder He renamed old cities and 
and Sindh had not been suppressed founded new ones Amongst his foundations was 

Mohammed Tughlak had ruled o\ei -i larger and more Fnozabad on the Jumna, ten miles from Delhi, which 
splendid Empire than any of his predecessors His became the favourite roy'al seat The Sultan’s building 
father had recoiered the distant prormces, and the operations supplied thousands with work, and there 

reputation of Mohammed had given him m the early' were no unemploy'ed labourers m the kingdom Firoz 

vears of his reign an authority unprecedented m was especially fortunate m his great vazir Khan 1 
Mohammedan India But his misdirected genius re- Jahan (Lord of the World), a converted Hindu of good 
suited in the rum of this magnificent emjiire As i family', who had reached high office m the last reign 
ruler he was a transcendent failuie, though as a Until liis death in 1371, the vazir remained faithful to 
chmactei he inspires perennial interest his master, and he must receive a fan share of credit 

He was succeeded by a cous.n, Firoz Shah, alread\ for the blessings conferred upon the people duiing this 
a man of middle age The history of the reign w'litten reign The Hindus at this time received fair treatment, 
by a contemporary. Shams 1 Siraj Afif, though some provided thei' paid the Jxziya or 

cu 1 Rs allowance must be made for the Su"' PoH tax and refrained from the 

Firoz Shall, 133! 13B8 eulogium custoinary at public w-orship of idols It is intei 

the court, supplies clear proof of the excellence estmg to note that hitherto the Biahmans had been 
of Firoz Shah, hisrirtues and munificence, h.s benevo excused from payment of the Jtztya Butin accordance 
fence and the extreme affection m w'hich he was held w'lth the advice of the learned lawyers, Firoz ordered 
The w'ork is also valuable for the interest it d.splays m them to be taxed at a moderate rate Though addicted 
administrative details, and the evidence it accu to the w’lne cup, the Sultan lived a holy and healthy 
mulates as to the condition of India uiidei Mohamme life, free from vice, giving himself up to administration 
dan rule Firoz Shah was no great conqueror, but a and the chase and devoutly partaking m all the public 
good and far seeing ruler He arrested foi a time fur prayers of Islam The only mistake which can be 
ther disintegiation in the empire, though he made no leasonably attributed to him is the accumulation at 
very great effort to retain the revolted provinces The Delhi of hosts of slaves, who were destined to become 
Deccan w’as allowed to remain independent under the a rebellious element in the state, and the settlement of 
Bahmani dy'nasty, and tw'o half hearted expedit ons too large jagirs on his followers, a policy' which tend 
to Bengal did not suffice to reconvert the king of that ed to make the noblemen too iich and independent 
country into a viceroy subordinate to Delhi Firoz, Firoz died in 1388, woin out with years, but universally 
however, gained some military glory in Sindh, aftei venerated by his people He left behind him a brief 
protracted operations against 1 rebellious native chief, summary of the les ge^stw of his reign in which he 
“The J am, ’ ’ and reduced the Rai of Nagarkhot, who held modestly relates his efforts to restore 

the hilly country of Kangra Still the limits of the Em government under ‘ the help 

pire were more restricted than they had been fifty years and guidance .of the Almighty ’ 

before, and it is regrettable that more provinces and Among the interesting facts here mentioned and not 
. peojile were not able to enjoy the alluded to by Afif is the voluntary adoption of Islam 

a morehmited^mplre good government of this model by gi eat numbers of Hindus, in order to be exonerated 
Sultan Firoz assu iged the wounds from the Jxziya 
inflicted by tie mad schemes of hiS predecessor and re rrr n ^ 1- 

versed Mohammed Tughlak’s policy in every particular Dissolution of the Empire 

The victims of the lattei’s ferocity or their represen ta The multiplication of slaves and the accumulation 

fives were indemnified Demands in excess of the reg of great fiefs in the hands of courtiers bore fruit in the 
iilar government dues were rigidly forbidden ‘ ‘ Such next generation During tlie twenty foui years which 
rules were made that the ryots grew rich, and were followed the death of Firoz Shah, six of his sons and 

satisfied Their homes were replete with gram, property, 

houses and furniture , everyone had plenty of gold and * AmsTanih Eihot, Voi iii, p 290 
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grandsons sat upon the tlironc, and witnessed the dis 
memberment of the Empire The go\ ernors of pro\ • 
inccs dccliied tlicinsches indeptn 
cst.iblislitd Iitrcditar; d\ 
nasties in Oiidh, Main a and Gujti it 
At the same time there took ])I ice a maiked Hindu 
reMVal The old Hindu rajas and the lull tribes 
legained their independence When the Saw ids 
replaced the Tughlaks at Delhi in 1414, the se' ealied 
kingdom had shrunk to a small area round the eajut il, 
little moie, indeed, than the Doih 
and Rolitak 1 he hard\ Turks and 
Afghans had jielded to lu\ur\ and 
the enervation of the climate Moreoici, tlic\ had 
lost their distinguishing tiaits and the prestige of a 
conquering race by inter marriage with Hindus anil bj 
the admission of numbers of Hindu coiuerts into their 
fold Another movement there was which coiitribut 
ed to shatter the power of Delhi The Mongol 
attacks, latelj' remitted for a time, were now renewed 
by the great conqueror Timur, who with his Tartar 
horsemen descended like a scourge upon the jihius 
of Hindustan in 1398 Timur had alreadv conquered 
all the west and centre of Asia, when he was attracted 
to India by its rejiutcd wealth In 
ima«ton of^ Timur, memoirs, w liosc gcnuiiiencss IS 

be\ ond dispute, he s i\ s ‘ ‘ My gn at 
officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindustan were 
infidels and unbehe\ers In obedience to the oidei of 
Almighty God I determined on an eaiieditiou against 
them” Desire of plunder and ichgioiis inotnes 
together prompted the eapcdition Timur jiretcndcd 
zeal for Islami and yet the Mohammedan princes 
of India suffered equally with the Hindus from his 
devastating raid The Punjab was rapidlv oecrniii 
amid massacre and plundering, and fimur armed 
before the capital where the Indian army of the Delhi 
Sultan w'as prepared for a decisn e contest The 
Indians, despite their courage and their elephants 
w'ere outnumbered and outgeneralled, and the con 
queror gave thanks to God with tears Infamous 
as Timur was for tolerating, even ordering, the most 
brutal massacies, the Moslem Uiema stro\ e to arrange a 
ransom for the bees of the people The pioposition was 
accepted, yet whether owing to the Mogul’s peifidy or 
the insubordination of his troops, slaughter and pillage 
began in the streets of Delhi,* and for se\ oral days the 
city was turned into a shambles After a senes of feasts 
and functions the Tartar horde left Delhi with immense 
spoils and cairied on a ‘Holy w'ar’ against the infidels 
(Hindus) The valley of the Ganges was turned 
into a W'aste as f?r as Hardwar, after which Timur 
felt that his mission was accomplished, and “ quitted 
India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind 
him ” The ‘conquest’ had only been a plundering 
raid, like those of Mahmoud or Jenghiz Khan, though 
fa'- more terrible But it dealt anothei blow at the 
crumbling Delhi empire, and that is its chief importance 
in Indian history Thenceforward, until the days of 
the Mogul empire, Delhi never regained her old ascen 
dancy The last I ughlak sultan died m 141Z, and for 


*iCf with the state of affairs at Nadir Shah’s occupation of Dolbi 

m 1739 


two \tnrs the Goitnimciit was conduefed by Douht 
Khan I odi, who made no pretensions 

esjielled 1 )\ KhisrKlnii, iSa\\id or 
deseeiul.int of tin jirojihet Khisr ind three spccessors 
riigned it Ddhi o\er ii.iriibh Init ilwats minute 
kingdom until 1151, figliting ytirlv cimjiaigns agimst 
the i.ijis.ind Moh immedan cIik fs who now encircled 
the 1 ite e ijiit il of the Inch in emjiin \mrch% iiid 
assissin ition at liome there also were, and a jiowerful 
\fghin famih, file Lodis, who hid suffered from tin 
jealoiisi of the ’s,i\\ids, at hst succeeded in supjilint 
mg them on the throne of Delhi m the person of 
B ililol Lodi m r (sr 

Before jmrsumg the fortunes of the Lodi Sultan, 
which ig.im elevated Delhi to ,1 position of some 
sujireimce m the north, we must lirielK notice the new 
states which Ind arisen on the break up of the empire 
at the end of the I4tli century Besides Bengal and 
the Deccan over which the Delhi 
Iniiiptmicni kini; tmjiire lost all control during 
the rngn of Mohammed Tughlak, 
three gre it hefs of the emiure were convert- 
ed into indejiendent ind imjiortant kingdoms just 
before or after Timur's invasion Thus in 139} 
tlie governor of the province now 
MoUern iinpdom of c tiled Oiidh assumed mdcjicndcncc 
Jvimp«ui39i Sharqi or Eastern 

ihnastt, which included si\ mem- 
bers J imijuir I citv founded by Eiroz Shah on the 
Gumti, became the cijiit il of these kings, and gave its 
name to the new state Tor nearly a century the Sliarqi 
dynasty enjo\ed considerable power, iiicl the third of 
the line, Ibrahim Shah, who reigned from 1401 to 1440, 
was an energetic and enlightened prince, who left behind 
him some fine sjiecimens of architecture, such as the 
Vtala Slosque at Jauiijuir He could jirobabh have 
mounted the throne of Delhi h id he chosen, but content 
ed himself with ruling Ins own sujierior dominions, and 
iclualh' ilhcd himself bv marriage vvith the Say y ids 
Ibrihim’s grandson greatlv eatended the frontiers, and 
even conducted a coiiquenng raid into Onssa But 
when he tried conclusions with the new Lodi Sultan at 
Delhi, he was decisuelj' defeated, and the kingdom of 
Jaunjiur was re aiineaed to Delhi in 1477 There now 
no longei existed a buffei state between Delhi and 
Bengal 

In 1401 the Governor of Alalwa, or at least of a 
part of the district known as Mabva, made himself 
indejiendent and ruled over this 
Moslem kingdom of stroiiglv Rajput prov iiice w ith some 

1^011531 success He was a descendant of 

the Glioris, but Jus grandson was 
assassinated and succeeded by a Khilji, who raised 
the kingdom of Malwa to a stronger position In 
the day's of Rajput ascendancy' beforq the coming 
of Mohammed Ghon to India, the Parmars of Mahva 
had been constantly' occupied in wars of self-preserv 
ation against the rival states around Now , after a 
century of subjection to the Delhi empire, the king- 
dom of Mabva under a Jloslem ruler underw ent the same 
vicissitudes There was strife with Delhi and Jaunpur, 
strife witli the Deccan Sultans, and unending strife with 
the persistent Rajput Ranas of Chitor Finally, Malwa 
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was seized by Bahadur Shah, a great king of Gujerat, 
in 1531 

Gujerat, including Kathiawar, girt 111 by deserts and 
mountains, had successfully resisted the arms of Ghori 
and the slave kings of Delhi, and, 
Moslem kingdom of ]i],^e Malwa, had onl}' been defin 
i396'is* 72 anneved to the empire by the 

conquering might of Ala ud din 
From the empire it broke awaj' again about the same 
time as Malwa and Jaunpur, and in a similar W'ay 
Zafar Khan, who eiijojed the fief of Gujerat, assumed 
independence in 1396, and founded a Moslem dynasty 
w'hich ruled the kingdom until Akbar annexed it to 
the Mogul empire in 1572 Wars wnth Mahva and 
Khandesh, with the Deccan kings of the Bahmani 
dynasty and the pirates of the Malabar Coast 
occupied much of the energy of these Gujerat 
Sultans The second of the line founded Ahmednagar 
and Ahmedabad, the latter of wdiich became the 
cap tal of Gujerat, and was adorned w'lth mosques 
and tombs so many and beautiful as to earn for it 
the title ' Queen of the West ’ The Gujerat coast 
towns had from the earliest times conducted most of 
the sea-borne Indian trade, and it was this trade 
that attracted the Portuguese soon after Vasco de 
Gama’s famous discovery of the Cape route to India m 
1498 The Mamluk Sultans of Eg}'pt, as also the Vene 
tians, had an interest in keeping out the new' comers 
But after an initial defeat, the Portuguese admiral, 
Almeida, overcame the combined fleet of Egypt and 
Gujerat off Dm in 1509 Mahomed Shah, greatest of 
the kings of Gujerat, conciliated the earliest of the 
European settlers by offering them the port of Dm 
The conquest of Goa by Albuquerque took place 
about the same time With the annexation of Slalwa 
in 1531, the kingdom of Gujerat reached its greatest 
extent Its fall in 1572 was rendered inevitable by 
internal factions and intrigues 

On the Southern border of Gujerat, but separated 
by almost impenetrable forests, lay 
Mosi^ kingdom of the Small and unimportant kingdom 
inimieqo’ Khandesh It formed the lower 

part of the valley of the Tapti, and 
was ruled by a Moslem dynasty from 1399 to 1599, the 
founder having, like the founders of the states just 
mentioned, thrown off his allegiance to Delhi in the 
troublous times subsequent upon the death of Firoz 
Shah This kingdom did not figure greatly in the 
history of the time it seems to have enjoyed great 
prosperity, and to have been in some sort of subordina 
tion to the Sultans of Gujerat, whose protection was 
doubtless of great value 

Of no greater importance than Khandesh, and even 
less interesting from the history connected with them, 
weie the independent kingdoms set up about this time 
in Sindh and the Punjab There were besides a host 
of Rajput chiefs whose greatness belongs to the pre 
Mohammedan times, but who with the decline of Delhi 
asserted themselves in their new homes, chiefly in Raj- 
putana, and achieved an independ 
ajput States which the Moguls in many cases 

so respected, that they have survived up to the present 
day Such were the Rajputs of Chitor (now Udaipur), 
Jodhpur (Marwar), Bikanir and Jesalmir 


Kingdoms of the 
Decc'\n 


The Bihmani kingdom 
and Vijayamgar 


Bengal had, like the Deccan, been independent of 
Delhi since the days of Mohammed 
Mosiem^dynastles in Tughlak At first rival kings reign 
isjg'fjjs sd in Eastern and Western Bengal, 

but both portions were united in 
1352 under a dynasty which reigned almost continuously 
until 1487 Lakhnauti, or Gaur, was latterly, as it had 
been originally, the capital of the Moslem rulers of 
Bengal Four other Afghan or Turki dynasties filled 
up the century intervening between 1487 and Akbar’ s 
conquest of Bengal in 1576 Little is known of these 
rulers, but their sw'ay seems to have been very exten 
sive and to have included part of Behar, as well as 
Chittagong and, latterly, Orissa 

Mohammed Tughlak was the last king of Delhi in 
this period to hold authority south of the Vindhyas 
With Ins failure to hold the Deccan the old Hindu 
kingdoms revived, and a new Moslem kingdom was 
founded The kingdom of Warangal 
or Telmgana, which roughly corres 
ponded to the old Andhra dominion, 
raised its head, but the new State of Vijayanagar, 
founded in the place of the old kingdom of Karnatika 
which, like the other dynasties of the South, had sue 
cumbed to the Mohammedans in 1310, now became the 
paramount power in the peninsula 
proper The new State was ruled 
by an offshoot from the Warangal 
dynasty it extended from sea to sea south of the river 
Krishna Further to the north Hasan Gangu, an 
Afghan or Pars an, succeeded in making himself king 
of the Deccan, and founded what is known as the Bah 
mam dynasty The realm under his sway roughly cor 
responded to the Nizam’s dominions of to day together 
W'lth the portion of the Bombay Presidency south of 
the Tapti, but at first exclusive of the Konkan It 
extended from Berar on the north to the Krishna on the 
south Hasan Gangu was assisted in the establishment 
of his kingdom by the neighbouring Hindu rajas of the 
south But when they had served his purpose, he 
turned against them Warangal was soon subdued and 
seems to have been permanently subordinated to the 
Bahmanids, though not quite extinguished Vijaya 
nagar was involved in ceaseless wars with its Moslem 
neighbour, and in spite of its vast resources was almost 
consistently beaten and forced to pay tribute The 
Hindu rajas had only helped to throw off the slightly 
felt yoke of Delhi in order to strengthen the enemies 
at their gates The Moslem Sultans of Ku'burga — 
Hasan Gangu’s capital — besides being at strife with 
the r Hindu rivals in the south, were not seldom em 
broiled with the Moslem kings of Malwa and Gujerat 
The latter, like the Delhi emperofs from whom they 
had broken off, were Sunnis, whereas 
oHhe Hasan Gangu and the majority of 

his descendants were of the Shiah 
persuasion The feelings entertained between Sunnis 
and Sh’ahs at this time were not dissimilar from those 
which armed Catholics and Protestants against 
each other in the religious war^ of Europe The 
Shiah movement approximated more nearly to 
Brahmanism than Sunnism ever did, and the 
Moslems of the Deccan were far more influenced by Hin- 
duism than the Moslems of the north Hindus formed 
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a far greater portion of the population under the Bah 
mam kings than under the emperois of Delhi , hence 
the treatment meted out to them was moie favour 
able A tolerant spirit was abroad we find even leg 
ments of Moslems taking service under the Rajas of 
Vijayanagar against the Moslem Sultans of the Deccan 
The secular struggle waged between the kings of the 
Deccan and of Vijayanagar was then mainly of poht 
real import The Hindu rajas strove to possess them 
selves of the fertile Doab of Raichur , the Moslem Sul 
tans as firmly resisted these attempts The history of 
the Bahmanids is redolent of crime and slaughtei 
indiscriminate massacre, the dagger and the poison 
lup are all too common Several Sultans were 
absolute butchers, others weltered in vme oi drowned 
themselves in drink The tw'o most notable Sultans 
were Mohammed Ij, who distmgu.shed himself by sue 
cessful operations against Vijayanagar, and F loz Shah, 
whose religion was woman, but w'ho eagerly studied 
literature and science The fiist was the son of Hasan 
Gangu, the second began to leign in 1397 and mair.ed 
the daughter of Deva Rai of V,jayanagai The king 
ilom finally broke up from internal causes The 
governors of the provinces broke out into rebellion, and 
(stablished independent kingdoms, whose fortunes we 
are heie unable to trace Even the 
^Lmpire nominal supiemacj' of the Bah 

’ manids came to an end ,n 1526 

Their dominions were divided among the Add Shiahs 
of Bijapur (1489 1686), the Kutb Shiahs of uolkondr 
(1512 1687), the Band Shiahsof Bidai (1492 tire 1609), 
the Nizam Shiahs of Ahmednagar (T490 1595) and 
the Imad Shiahs of Berai (1484 1572) The dates of 
then extinction mark their subjection to the Mogul 
empire, a process which w'as not concluded until the 
time of Aurangztb Of all these kingdoms that of 
Bijapur W'as the most powerful, and by reason of it-, 
dealings with the Portuguese, the most interesting 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar has a history of its 
own, but Its main interest lies in the relationship with 
the Bahmanid kingdom, the constant and futile wars 
w'hich exhausted the strength of successive rajas 
Krishna and Deva Rai W'eie the greatest of these sov 
ereigns, and Deva Rai, a contemporary of Firoz Shah 
Bahmani was the only raja of Vijayanagai who scored 
a decisive success against his 

"nigar Moslem neighbour A certain Abdur 

Razzak was sent by a successor of 
Timur as ambassador to Vijayanagar, and subsequently 
w'rote an interesting account of h.s visit and the state of 
that kingdom in the m ddle of the 15th century The 
lealm seems to have been jirosperous and well populated 
it abounded m temjfles and was guarded bj' eleven lacs 
of men and more than 1,000 elephants “ The city of 
Vija3'anagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard 
of any place resembling it upon the whole eaith ”* It 
had seNen fortified walls, one within the other, and in 
the very heart of the city was situated a magnificent 
rojal palace where man 3' nyulets flowed through 
channels of cut stone 

The dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom up 
set the balance of pow er m the peninsula The great 


* Elliots Htston% Vol IV, p 110 


Hindu kingdom became moie foimidable and at last 
gained possession of the Doab of Raichui Ihe Sultans 
of Bijapui weie pleased to obtain the assistance of Ram 
Rai, the last raja of Vijayanagar, against the Moslem 
Sultan of Ahmednagar But the overbearing inso 
lence of Ram Rai at length banded together all the 
Moslems against him The divided Sultans forgot their 
quarrels and coalesced against the enem3' of the.r faith, 
W’lth the lesult that the Hindus were defeated in the 
gieat battle ol Tahkot, ind the 
Tiiiof Vijayanigar Hindu Eiiipiie of the south W'as 
shattered But the Jlohammedan 
conledei ates, div.ded b3 jealousies, weie unable to 
annex much of the conquered kingdom llie rest of 
the teiTitor3' lemained m the hands of jiettv Hindu 
ch.efs, some of w'hom 11 e still to be ti lecd in the 
jiohgars of the Madras Piesdenei, md otheis such as 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Tras ancoie obtained a more 
cons derahle independent jiow'ei The greatei jiart ol 
V.javanagai, how'evei, is now coieied b\ the Madias 
Pie dcnc\ and the natn e state of M\sore 


JV — The Character of Mohammedan Rule in the 
Afghan Pciiod 

The spiead of Mohammedan iiile ind Civih/ation 
ovci India bears some slight analog! to the earlier dis 
semination of Aryanism ovei the sub continent The 
Ar3'an Hindus spread their civilization o\ei India in 
three stages and dunng three distinct jier ods In the 
Vedic Age they conquered the Punjab, in the Epic 
Age the3' subdued the northern plains — Hindustan pro 
per, and in the Rationalist Age thej 
^‘me“an°conquesi'"' Penetrated the Deccan and carried 
their religion and civilization to the 
south Similarly Mahmoud of Ghazni conquered the 
Punjab , Mohammed Ghon and the Slave kings sub 
dued Hindustan, and the Khilji dynasty carried 
them aims victoiiously over the Deccan The empire 
became dismembered, but the formation of inde 
pendent Mussalman states carried o 1 the stead3' 
expansion of Mohammedan power Finally the Moguls 
came and erected a greater empiie as the kings of 
Magadha had done in the Buddhist period Akbar 
crowned the edifice as Asoka had done befoie him 
Pohticall3’ the progiess of Islam displa3's the same 
unsatisfactoiy features as we have noticed m the 
Hindu periods ‘ ‘ The histoiy of Mussalman India 
treats of a consecutive line ol Saltans , it betrays 
the utter insecurity of thrones and dynasties The 
government w'as spasmodic, good or bad accoiding to 
the virtues or Vices of the reigning 
gole^Zenf under ihe Multan The flominion w'as sometimes 
de potic principle expanded by further conquests 
sometimes it was contracted by in 
ternal leiolutions” Benevolent rulers alternate with 
fanatical butchers or viCiOus debauchees The security 
enj03’ed under a mild and tolerant sovereign is rudety 
shattered by a palace intrigue and a blood thirst3 
assassination The rise and fall of dynasties, and the 
lack of stabilit3' enjoyed by a despotically goyerned 
state IS thus exemplified by the Mussalman and the 
ancient Hindu rulers of India alike But if anything 
the Mussalman was a moie t3q)ically oriental despot, 
more cruel and oppressiye than his Hindu jirotot3q)eb 
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The evplanation can doubtless be found m the fact that 
he was a foreigner in the land dependent chiefly for his 
position on military force Moreover, he was the re 
presentative of a militant religion, severel}^ antagonistic 
to the religions of the country Still, Mohammedan rule 
in the three centuries before the Mogul empire was es 
tablished was not vithout its saving graces Oppres 
s on, intoleiance and cruelty maj^ have been the usual 
characterist cs of the Bahmanid Sul 
ivee'lrom op ^ans, but a number of mild, toler 
pression ant and capable sovereigns sat upon 

the throne of Delhi Even an 
oppressor like Ala ud dm did much for the country’s 
security and prosperitj, and Mohammed Tughlak, 
for all h s failure, was animated by the right motives 
Moreover, the Afghan rulers did not as a lule disturb 
the internal administrative arrangements The mass 
of the people continued to live under their anciently 
constituted authorities, whether hereditary landlords 
(zemindars) or the communistic village system They 
were less harassed by wars than their brother peasantry 
in Europe during feudal times "Dynasties sue 
ceeded dynasties, wars swept by the fenced and defended 
villages, but the agriculturists contmued their useful 
labour from century to century, little caring who sat 
on the throne of Delhi, or on the provinci-il masnud 
Ihe foil es and crimes of kings, which fill so large a space 
in histories did not generally touch the well benig of the 
masses , wais anddisiensions among rival chiefs geneialh 
left them it peace , and acts of oppression affecting the 
agTiCultuial population W'eie not frequent because the\ 
were not conduen e to the interests of the rulers them 
selves’’ The laids of Mahmoud no doubt brought the 
ijots to the verge of destitution as did the invasion of 
iimui, four centuries latei, but w'hen once the Mohamme 
dins had settled in the country, the3' had little to gam and 
e%eryth.ng to lose by plundering then subjects Even 
duiing the actual conquest it was the rich shrines of 
Hindu gods lathei than the mass of the peasantry who 
suffered from the greed of the conquerors While few 
of the Delhi emjierors W'ere activelj^ destructive of the 
people’s w^ell being, seieral w'eie zealous promoters of 
_ . r the national prosperity The Canals 

'^°counu)° ' and public works of Fiioz Shah 
Tughlak cannot but have increased 
the pioductivitj of the countr}^ and the economical 
experiments of Ala ud dm Khilji, we are told, ensured 
a sufficient livelihood to all and sundry The general 
prosperity of the country and the magnificence of the 
cities IS also borne out by the accounts of foreign 
travellers, Nicolo Cont the Venetian and Abdur Raz 
zak the Tartar 

Nor was the social and religious S3'stem of the Hin 
dus undul3' interfered w'lth Although Islam gamed 
a firm footing in the countr3', and mosques w'ere erected 
in every town, the Hindu, while 
despised as an idolater, was not, 
wath rare exceptions, converted b3' 
force After the first massacres, dictated by the fanati 
cism of the conquerors, were over, the Hindu was 
given the option of adopting Islam or paying the pziya, 
a poll tax levied on the males Numbers no doubt 
pi efeiTed tile first alternative, particularly where, as m 
the low'er castes, to enter the single caste of Islam 


Persistence of 
Hinduism 


meant exemption from the contempt and social degrad 
ation meted out by Brahmans to Sudias The social 
system of Puranik Hinduism had g anted a monoply of 
powder to the highest hereditary castes But even a 
Sudra or a Pariah might hope by adopting Islam to rise 
in accordance wath hiS merits Some such did rise 
to the highest pinnacles of pow'er and became vazirs 
under the Delhi kings The majority of Hindus, 
however, retained their religion and their social system 
at the expense of the pztya, and W'ere but little molested 
Hinduism, of course, sank to a subordinate position, 
and Sanskrit learning died a natural death Still the 
period was not without native reh- 
Rehgious movements gious movements Several great 
Vishnava reformers flourished at 
this time, and the movement, though it onginated in 
the independent south, spread even to Bengal and 
Hindustan Ramanuja, who lived in the Kamatik in 
the I2th century, was followed by a series of missionara 
apostles, w'ho proclaimed the existence of one god 
undei the title of Vislmu This faith in popular 
monotheism was preached by Ramandanda in Hindustan 
during the 14th century, and by Vidyepati and Chai 
tamya in Behar and Bengal respectively, during the 15th 
centur3' It was preached to Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus, and was perhaps an attempt to combine the 
essence of the tw'o religions But it appealed pre emi 
nently to the Hindus and it gave an impetus to the 
new' languages, Hindi and Bengah, which were being 
evolved from the old Prakrits To the same age belongs 
Nanak, w'ho by preaching a monotheistic Hmdiusm in 
the Punjab founded the fraternity of Sikhs, at first a 
peaceful sect, latei a valiant and fanatical military 
power 

Literary culture w'ent hand m hand with those re- 
ligious movements during the age of the Afghan rule 
A mass of sacred literature and of songs and poems was 
composed in Hindi and Bengah, but native literature 
in this period flounshed rather m the south, where 
the glorious Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar held swa3' 
Thus the Tamil language, which had formerly been 
the vehicle of the Buddhists and 
Jams, was now emplo3'ed by the 
" votaries of Siva and Vishnu Sans 

krit survived in Vijayanagar, and the brothers Sayana 
and Madhava, both ministers at the court of the first 
king, wrote, the first, valuable philosophical and specu 
lative works, the second, a renowned commentary on 
the Vedas 

But literature flounshed more abundantly at the 
court of the Delhi Sultans Many 
(^j Moinmmedan of these Sovereigns Were great patrons 
of art and learflmg Almost every 
reign had its ow'n histonan, some even two or three 
The W'ritmgs of these men, to be found m Elliot’s 
valuable “History of India as told by its own histon 
ans,’’ deal mostly with the lives and doings of the 
kings, but some few touch upon the movements of 
the time and the conditions of the people Some of the 
kings themselves compiled memoirs, and others w'ere 
zealous students of the E,oran In matters of art 
the Mohammedans excelled all predecessors The Kutb 
Minar is a standing testimony to their artistic culture , 
the Jama Masjid at Delhi, the Atala Mosque at 
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First Mltle of 
Pinipil, 1^26 


queror The battle which decided the fate of an 
empire was fought in the historic plain of Panipat and 
IS graphically described by the \ ictoi liiinself Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi 1= said to haie mustered 100,000 men 
and 100 elephants But Babar w as a master in the art 
of war He posted his forces most caiefulh, impro\ing 
the natural position by artificial defences, and piotect 
mg his front by' the cannon w’hicli his Tuiks — the best 
artilleiy men of the middle ages — 
could be trusted to make full 
use of A furious attack on the 
enemyf’s centre supported by' the flank attacks of his 
Jlogul ca\ahy' wedged the Afghan forces together in a 
contused mass, where fighting was impiacticablc 
Ibrahim was killed, his army broke and fled, and Babar 
was master of the field He describes Ibrahim as 
“a young man of no experience, who w is negligent m all 
lus movements, marched w ithout order, retired or halted 
without plan, and engaged m battle without foresight” 
Agra and Delhi w ere at once occupied, and the immense 
spoil of the treasuries fell into the conqueioi’s hands 
The generosity of Babar bound h,s follow era to him more 
closely' But he was not yet master of Hindustan 
The people were hostile, a brother of Ibrahim was in 
the held, and the Rajputs were armuig The exccssne 
heat, and the lack of gram, caused a murmunng 
amongst the troojis But Babar, like C osar w’hen 
threatened with mutiny, by a few timely words put 
the murmurers to shame Then at last his clemency' 
brought or cr many of the enemies to 
corfederrer established his hold 

o\er the plains none too soon A 
vast confederacy of Rajputs had now to be met 
Animated by a strong national sp,rit, they were led 
by the formidable Rana Sanga of Clntor, the terror 
of w'hose name inspired Babar’s soldiers with an almost 
panic fear “There w is not a single poison who 
uttered a manly word, noi an individual who uttered 
a manly ojimion ’ ’ At this criSiS Babar, feeling that 
some act of rejientance w as called for, renounced wine — 
he had ever been a great drinker — and broke his drink 
mg cups of gold and silver, the fragments of w Inch 
were distributed to the poor Next, he called lus 
officers together and addressed them “Noblemen and 
soldiers ' Every' man that comes 

Bittle of^Kanwahi, World IS subject tO 

dissolution How much better it 
IS to die with honour than to„hve with infamy! Let 
us, then, with one accord, swear on God’s holy' w'ord, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face horn 
this warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
that ensues, till his soul is sejrarated from his body ” 
All thereupon seized the Koran, and swore to this 
effect The army, its confidence restored, advanced 
from Sikri (near Agra) until the hosts confronted each 
other at Kauwaha An irresistible Rajput charge 
nearly broke dow'n the disciplined defence, but a flank 
ing Mogul movement combined with an adv'ance 
of the artillery and household troops brought about 
a repetition of Panipat The Rajputs were pressed 


* For full details of the operations before and afterwards see Erskine s 
elabornie “ Htitory of Babar and Humay un This work may be regarded 
as a final authorit) on tbe reigns of the first two Mogul Emperors 


into a disordered crowd, until the chivalry of India 
broke and fled in every direction 
.hJoknl;’.e"”bf.ra"'ro shattered the Hindu con 

dispersed 1558 federacv as Panipat overthrew the 

Mohammedan Afghans There was 
no more trouble w ith the Rajputs But the Afghans had 
seized the occasion of Babar’s jire occujiation to resume 
the offensiv'L m the neighbourhood of Kanouj He 
skilfully crossed the Ganges m the teeth of a hostile 
lorcc, broke and dispersed the Afghan army, and 
returned to enjoy a little well-earned repose at Agra 
But it was not foi long Mahmoud Lodi, the brother 
of the ill fated Ibrahim, collected a V'ast army w’lth 
the hope of an Afghan restoration Jaunpur (Oudh) 
and Beliar declared for lum Whe'i, how'ever, Babar 
led out his army early m 1529, the forces of the 
Afghans melted away' Beharwas easily overrun and 
Mahmoud sought protection in Bengal A hostile 
aimy' massed itself upon the frontiers of that province, 
and there could be no peace until 
\he'Afghin^s^'i"2o rebels were completely shatter 

cd So Babar forced the jiassage of 
the Gogra in the teeth of the Bengalis “ The move 
ment was brilliantly' carried out in the face of a deter 
mined resistance Attacked 111 front and real and flank, 
the enemy broke and fled Good generalship had once 
more guided v alour to v ictory The result w'as the 
collajise of the Afghan rebellion, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Bengal In three battles Babar 
had reduced noithern India to submission The 
rest of Babar’s all too shortlife — a year and a half-^ 
was mainly devoted to administration But no new' 
jirmcijiles of administra tion w ere y'et ev'olved The old 
fief system was retained, and that spelt anarchy as 
soon as ever a weak emperor should mount the 
throne It was reserved for Akbar to consolidate on 
i new and lasting basis the empire his grandfather had 
conquered by the sw ord Babar died in his palace at 
„ . , „ , Agra in December 1530, worn out 

W’lth the exertions of a career 
adventurous beyond example He 
had not sjiartd himself Even to the end when consumed 
by fever he ev'inced extraordinary' v'lgour He could 
swim the Ganges in thirty six strokes , he often rode 
eighty miles a day' It is interesting to know that he 
hankered after lus mountain home in Afghanistan, a 
sentiment which, as noticed before, precluded Mali 
moud of Ghazni from attempting any permanent con 
quest of India “ Hindustan,’’ he says “ isa country 
that has fevi jileasures to lecommend it The people 
are not handsome They have no idea of the charms 
of friendly society, of frinkly mixing together, or of 
familial intercourse , they have no genius, no com 
prehension of mmd, no politeness of manner, no 
kindness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture , 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their bazaars, no baths or 
colleges, no candles, no torcties, not a candlestick ’ ’ 
But it is to be remembered that he w as only acquainted 

* Lnne Poole’s Babar m Rulers of India series 
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with a small ]) n I oI tin. count i \ , iiul tint that ]>arl h ul 
been scourged with w ns and icbilhons for in in\ i m ir 
He finds, howcr ti, some compinsation in tin dnind nu< 
of gold and sih LI and m the plLasmt climiti during 
the ram\ season 

The countrr ruled o\ LI In Habu (omimsid httli 
more than the Pun] ib and tin modirn I luted 
Proeinccs Bengal, Malwa and fiujerat win iiuhjnnd 
ent,nor were the chufsof K ijput ui i 
joo imich Cl ushi (1 to n iiLW tlnir 
I fforts undt r i so\ i n ign It -vs stroiii 
than Bab ir Tin n itiii il ])ohe\ of 
Humarun, tint PiniHror’s successor was thin, toioin 
])lete his fathci s woik, just as in an i irl < r ig< \ltamsh 
and Balban had comjileted thi conquist of tin north 
begun bv Jlohammed Gliori indAahik BntHumnun 
though jileasablc, iffoctmn ite, iccomiili-^iii d iiid bran, 
badl3 1 icked dial ai t( I iiid n solution Hi w a-- too light 
he 11 ted and foign iiig , he 1 icktd the iinis'-an stirmii ss 
md the power of concenti atid i ffort wliiih lin fithir 
had possessed Tims he faili d to co|)t with tin force •> of 
disaffection andhostihte with which he was surimiiuhd 
There were three omLiious eloiids on Im hon/on 
when he canu to the throne " 
Ills cncmic: On the north west was Ins brolliir 

Ivamraii, who ruled Kabul md tin 
Punjab and was reach on lecre occasion to act tin 
tiaitor He held the mam recruiting ground of thi 
Mogul irim a fact which large 1 \ r\jilmis the failures 
of HumaMUi On the ca«t wen the \fghaus m Behar 
with a memboi ot the dijioscd loch chnasle it thiir 
head Main \fghans throughout the iiilii nted domm 
ions of Humanin still held fiefs and oiilv aw utid tluir 
o])]ioitunit\ to join the anti Mogul moeinunt On tin 
south wasBahadui Shah, the gre it Mussihnin 1 mg of 
Gujciat,* who had lateh miiiVid Milwa, md was now 
hard pressing the R ijjnits in tint iic iglibnurliooil 
There is little doubt that hid Humi\un brought 
the whole of iiis stieiigtii to Iicai upon c ich eiicnn in 
tuin he must Ina c been successful But he weakened his 
chances bj eacillation until tin grand arm\ lift b\ 
Babar was dejileted In losses md had its coiificlcnci 
destroyed Contenting himself with a wholh in 

complete success against the Afghans m ia 3 i he 
turned towards Gujerat, and after he had qiucth 
witnessed the cajitmc of Cliitor hj 
Conquest of Gujent Bahadur Shah, and thcrehj earned 

1534 Rajjiuts, he 

attacked the armj’ of that Sultan 
Through the mistaken tactics of the Gujcratis rather 
than through superior might Humayun oxerthrew 
the foe, pursued tdie Sultan to the e\trcmit>’ of his 
kingdom, and the whole realm fell 
Their loss 1535 into his hands But the mxader 
made no effort to keej) the pi ox 
inces he had xvon The armj' xvas alloxxcd to 
demoralize itself bj' protracted fcstixaties, and no 
sooner xvas the back of Humajnin turned to face the 
Afghan foe than Gujerat and Mabva threw off the Mogul 
yoke and returned to the jllegiance of then law ful sox c 
reign The Afghans were certainl} the moic dangerous 
foe, as a certain Far,d of the Sen family x\ ho has assumed 


ir\ 

1 rrt t! ic; 


lilt II mu Ilf Shir khui (or ‘’h ih), v is oq' mi/iiu 
witlistirtlmg iliilitx ijiowirfiil mti Mo-miI mc>v(m<nt 
in till I isti rn jiroxiii" M m\ 
M., M. I, sr4 II- „s i„ for, Babir lud ud to lits 

AO ‘■M ^ _ , , 

r Kt( |» iiU 

Kh m 111 IS I ihxirmm, md tin in irl s o) rox iln 
in xisdiji on his fotiln id I h txi v< ■ 11 ni mx 

\fgli m nobli s gn ill r mill th m In fnit tin x inxir 

tmicli mx iinjin ‘ Sion on nn , but is s, ion i 1 iv this 
III m, it I nti II d into mv iimid tint In ought to 1> 
irristid for I (md in iiun tin cjnilitnsoi j ri itin ss 
md tin m irl s of m glitiin ss ' • f h.s i ri it r,i i i li id 
now xirtuiilx bn oni' tin rill' r of fP h ir and w is 
oieiijitidm rijidh rnlucmg ill Bn. git to liis it, 
Uiunixun ' tin unlortuii iti liixmi wi,t<d i v Inil' 
xiinnimrrx mil mg it \gr i it 1 1'l ji'oi « < di d u m.st 
tins stab' irt fo, i In t isx i iji.uri id ( him ir fo'-tri-s 
(tat/) llidund fils loit.'li in 
md whilst ''h r nIi ih lint hmis If 
nji m tin imjiri'iiibl' fn't o' 
Rolit IS Himiixuii iniriind mto f'. m d wlnri in 
fnltirid iw 11 s.x pn iimts i nmtlis m s ' ht sn m,, .md 
iinbilgiiui I luis Ji' illowid his i I'lmimnn atio is to b 
lilt XI lull ^Iit I ^h ih I xtnuh d Ills mthontx is f ir x i s' 
IS K mouj md tin brotiursoi Ifumixim wm stirring 
up mutiui 111 tin iiji.fil \iws of this* ixeiits 
at list roiiS'd till ficliiss I III]!' ror from Im torjior, 

but oiiK to In ib'istrousli lb 1 ' it'd 
imiison-Mu ^ ^ ^ 

in ir Bux ir It w is i surjuis 
iltul, md till \b'gul irmx w is without ditlii ulti 
loiitid, tin t mjii for isi ijim,. u rnss tht (iingisbx tin 
sujijioit of I w itii skill jirox.did b\ I iriiudlx f'/ n'l 
\ltir I \t ir of fn bli jin ji ir iliotis on tin jurt o! 
llumixun md \ igormis u tnui on tin jnrt of ''litr 'sli ili 
till fonts g itln iid foi the (mil lontlitt ojijiositi tin 
iitxol K moiij s,jo r sji ill \i nil ijiji iretil eliix ilrx but 
leilstriligx illowid tin Mo,,uIs to cross to tin noitli 
ol tin (iiiigis H( iwiitid tin m m i stroiigh 
i ntri III bed jiositnm md tin guur il mg igiiiuiit w hn ti 
folioxxcd x\ IS hirdlx foi i moment doubtful 1 In 
Moguls, opjinssnl bi in it md Hoods wm lull lieirt 
ed and xsi u\ ‘ Be fori tin menu had lit fit m 
, , , , irrow, sv\s, thehistonm Haidar 

' .540 ^"’'’'' "c xxeri xirtinllx deleit- 

ici not a gun x\ is lind, not a man 
x\ as wounded, friend or foe ’ A ji mic tliglit to the 
Ganges inx olx ed the imjieror in imminent d mger lie 
,, , ,, xxase inied oxer bx an elejihant, and 

I hrta or iruunjun .iirreiideied to fate, sax mg tint s« 
pernatur il beings li ul licen ligliting agaimt his soldiers 
lie fled to 3 Iullan and Sindh and disajijie irs from 
Indian Instorj foi fifteen xexrs But bx 1547 he had 
reconquered Kami ihar and Kalml from liis brothers and 
x\as once more in i jiosition to mikc a bid for Indian 
empire xxhen tlu ojijiortumtx slioiild bp fixourablc 
Moanxxliilc Shci Shah lixel seizid the throne ot 
P)!'!!!! and busied himself with 
''15^11145'' leduction of Hindustan He 

ajijie ired to the Mghan Mussalmans 
of India less of i iisiiqiei than the Mogul, and hn 
gicat talents midoubtedlx conceded to liim the riglit 


See p 9 supr \ 
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to rcigii Till, Punjab, w hicli had not been subject 
to Humajam, m as taken from tlic treaclierous brother 
of the ill fated monaich Milwa \\ is eonqueied the 
rajas of Marwar and Alewar were subdued Whilst 
sujiennteiiding the siege of kahnjar, tint imjiregnable 
fortress which figures ine\er\ Indian war of the jicriod, 
the Sultan wasineohed in the cajilosion of a magazine, 
and exjiired before his work of reorganization was 
comjilcte Still he had aecomjihshcd much Abbas 
Khan,* the historian, gi\ es a \ igorous account of the 
,, matters wherein the Sultan was 

"Vnuon"”"" 'I-" I'Hl night ' \\heii 

fortune gne into tin h inds of Shei 
bh ill the lir die of jiower nid the knigdoiii of Hind fell 
under liis domimoii, he madi ceitnnliws liotli fiom 
iiisown ide IS and b\ estractnig tin m fioni (In woiksof 
the learned, foi secur.ng ri lief fromtiramu ind foi 
the rejiression of ciinu iiidMlIiin foi m nut lining 
the jirosjierite of h.s u dins, the sifue of the li gh 
wa\s, uid the comfort of imrcliants and troojis ” 
He attended to ill bas.ni-,s in Ins own jitrson iiid 
tenijioral affaiis weie not uniui\id with dieotion 
Da\ and night wcie dn.ded into jioitions foi each 
SI jiarate business, ‘ for, sndln ‘ it hi hoe es the great 
. , to be alwae s aetie c ’ Careful rules 
refornw frunt-'l for tlic collection of the 

rceeiiue, the aeerage share of the 
go\ emment in the crojis being fi\cd atone third The 
land was dieidcd into iiO.ooo fiscal unions, and 
assessment was to be annual Courts of justice were 
ajijiointed in e\ er} jilace Four imiiortant higliwa\s 
were constructed, one of which fulh furnished with inns 
for traeellers and shaded with trees e\tended from the 
JhclamtothcBaj of Bengal Careful regulations wen 
made for the jirotection of the roads from tliieees and 
highwaj robbers The welfare of the cultn ator e\cn in 
tune of war and in hostile countries was scrujnilousl\ 
observed, and the Hindu subjects of Slier Sh ih were free 
from ojijiression Consequenth all the jiargaiias, or \ il- 
lages, were “ jirosjicrous and trail 
quil, and there was not one place 
w Inch w as contumacious or desolat- 
ed , the whole country was settled and hajijiv, corn was 
cheaji, nor during his time was there anjmherescarcitj' 
or famine ’ ’ The chronicler remarks that '• in the tune 
of Slier Shah’s rule, a decrejut old woman might place 
a basket full of gold ornaments on her head and go on 
a journey, and no thief or lobber would come near her, 
for fear of the puiiishmciits which Slier Shah inflicted ” 
Fortunately his administrative reforms did not pass 
away with his death, but many of the so called oiigiiial 
conceptions of Akbar and his ministers were modelled 
upon them Hence his efforts have an importance be 
yond his own life time, ament absent from the reforms 
of his greatest jiredecessors on the Delhi throne 
Another great service he rendered to the country was 
that he reduced the turbulent Afghans to obedience 
No man dared act in opposition to Ins regulations, and 
the exactions of the great fief holders were checked by 
the imperial officials in much the same way as the 
greed of the Roman provincial governor w'as reduced 
to impotence by the supervision of the early Caisars 


Lnusuil secunt) of 
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Under the incompetent rule of his successor the 
ancient n\ alrics of the Afghans were 
rcMicd, and Selim’s eight j'ears 
reign was consumed in intrigues and 
fruitless quarrels Then followed a period of greater 
confusion The young son of Selim was murdered by 
his uncle, Vdil Shah, but the real pow’er of the State 
passed into the hands of Hemu, a 
low caste Hindu, not w'lthout abili 
ties Such a regime was, howe\cr, 
so rcjiugiiant to the jiroud Vfghaiisthat pretenders and 
rebellions arose both in the Cential Pioiinccs and in 
the Piiiij lb Hum nun who from his kingdom in 
Vfghanistan had been w itching his ojijiortuiiitj 
desetnded into tin j)l nils of Indii mil iftei two 
i ng igi nil iits oni L moil se ited himself ujniii the tliioiu 
of Dtih The disjiossessLd Siii 
fimiK githeied togethci tluirfoiees 
111 the List mil weie fain to follow 
the giiiilmti of the despised Hemu While piejiir 
itions weie being mule for the final struggle Hunii 
Mill jiiirsiied now ise\cib\ ill luck, sliiijied fioiii the 
stej's of his j) ilaci md died in Ins fort\ ninth \eii 
It w is left to ins youthful son 
"I'iiS*'’ Vkbar to jilant the Mogul dviiast) 

firiiilj in Hindustan 

// — Alhar the Magmficeitt 


ntiiii unti s riiiirn 


Akbar was now thirteen j cars of age Huma3mn 
during his wanderings after the 
Acctssion of Akinr o\ crtlirow 111 1540 had fallen m love 
with and had married the daughter 
of iSiMid 01 member of the Prophet’s finiih, ind 
Vkbar was born dm mg till letreat icioss Sindh 111 1542 
He w is without evcejition the gieatest of the Moguls 
jierliajis the most striking iiid cipable of all the 
Indian so\ereigns up to his time, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan It is to be noticed that the sixteenth 
centurj was an age of great soeereigiis Amongst the 
Eurojiean contemjiorarics of Akbar were Elizabeth of 
England, I\ an the Ti rrible of Russia Sohmaii the Great 
of Turkej and Henry IV of France The sixteenth 
centur^i w'as also a period of long n igiis The cmjierors 
Charles \, and Phillip II, of Siiaiii each ruled 40 
3'ears Ehrabeth 45, Solimaii the Great 46, and Ivan 
the Terrible, 51 In Asia, where long reigns are rarer, 
Akbir’s forty nine years of lule w’ould make him 
unique amongst Indian enijiciors of the first iank,did 
not his great gi iiidson Aurangzeb hold the sceptic for 
an identical period Asoka, Akbar’s great i)rotot3'pe, 
was i_gaided as enj03'nig a very lengthy reign, but he 
cannot have ruled for more than forty or forty one 


3’cai s 

During his reign of nearly half a century Akbai 
had Ins fill of fighting Noted as an admniistiator and 
a bioadmiiided statesman, he was forced to distinguish 
himself fiist as a soldier At the outset of liis reign he 
jiobsesscd only the Punjab and Delhi, and he had to 
stiuggle even to maintain himself on 
the throne of Delhi Twenty years 
of severe ’fighting was needed to 
bring Hindustan into subjection and numerous cam 
paigns ensued during the next twenty years to round 
off the boundaries of the kingdom ' ' The reign was 
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thu*; a pcrpcUnl scrits o( cHorts towards tho ixpinsum 
of an OTignnllv small terntort ” Finis, wink Mini 
was the true founder and orpnnnr of tin rin]Mi 
which Babai had jirojcrltd hisrL,gn onU m.nkid tin 
beginning of the golden agt of Mogul nili \t 
Hunia3ain’s death \kbarwas engaged with Bair im 
Khan, his father’s faithful coni]i iiiioii in t\iU iiid 
a consummate general, 111 subjugating the Buiii ib 
Bairam was wiseh iiuestcd with the Kegenee ( eui 
trart to the desjiainiig aeU ice of the otlie r g< nir ik 
he refused to retreat to Kabul, and urged h s m isti r 
to make a bid for the emjiire which Hiima\un hid 
not Incd long enough to consolidate biJ^tnder 
Sur was left for the moment 111 the west mil the Mogul 
forces turned to meet He mu, who mcanwliile had 
with his Afghins sn/id \(^i » xnd 
Delhi and had jiroclauiue’ liims< If 
king The armies met on the field 
of Panipat where Bibar thritv 
3’ears before had oaerthrown the \*'„han jiowi r The 
Jfogul archers did such execution 'hat the e\e of the 
Hindu leader was pierced, and " the masfcrkss erowd 
broke up like a heid of stampeded horse s He mu w as 
captured and dcsjiatchcd b\ the sword of Ha i 1111 
Delhi opened its gates, and Akbar, the mini daiigei 
haxing been succes'^fulh met, was jdanteel firinK on 
the throne Sikandar, to whose standards the licateii 
B.inmsrcEeinc) Afghan iioblos flockcel was tackled 
in the following a car and after an 
eight months’ siege, surrendered his fortress of 
Mankot and was allowed to retire under jiarolc to 
Bengal These successes were mamh the work of 
Bairam Khan, but though he was ind sjiensable in 
a time of warlike cus,s, his arbitrara and oaerbcaniig 
character was harmful in the time of jieace He ra s(d 
up for himself a host of enemies, and abo\ e all the 
powerful foster mother of Akbar, Jf iliam Anaga infln 
enced the emperor’s mind against him \t last in 
the j'ear 1560 Akbai, now in hs eighteenth sear, 
assumed the reins of Goecrnmeiit Ba ram was ordei 
ed to take a jnlgnmagc to Mecca , 
he reeolted, was defeated and mag 
nanimouslj jiardoiicd, but on the cm 
of embarkation for Arabia was assassinated In an Af 
ghan whose enmitj' he had pro\ oked Dui mg the next 
seven 3 ears Akbar was confronted with a number of 
rebellions raised by his own followers But liis foiccd 
marches and h,s crushing blows o\ ercaine all ojijiosition, 
and by the end of 1566 jieace was 
established throughout the tmp.rc, 
and the emperor was free to embark 
on schemes of wider domination But bcfoie southern 
conquests were to be thought of it w xs necessaT3' to ob 
tain a firm hold of Rajputana The turbulence of his 
Mohammedan follow ershad alrcad3' stimulated the natn c 
statesmanship of Akbar towards a policy of concdiat on 
wath the Rajjiuts In 1562 Raja 
Bihari Mai, the lord of Amber, had 
come to pay his homage to the new 
sovereign He was received with great honour, and the 
new policy of conciliation • vas inaugurated b3' the mar 
riage of Akbar to a daughter of the Rajput prince 
Previous Sultans had taken Hindu women into their 
harems, but none had treated them with such marked 
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consuU ration as Mbar The Prii'r< ^ of \mbe' i' •a'" 
allowi d to rt tain In r ov n faith ind In r r> 1 itiO.i' v i n 

g M It h ('ll ]) 's tiom III th' imjurial inni. Fh' H'ji 

of Afaiw ir (Jodlijuir) ibo b ( inn a lor d 'riant o! 
tin ( riipi .or but tin ii'oud In ul of tin K ijjuit rh'i', 
tin K Ilia of ( lii'or In Id iloof a. id m nb io'-<rrtt 
of h ‘ ho ti! t\ \\ In n roi '-,1 a 

An 1 Cl, I 1-1 C!i I"' y I in 1 ^ it V a I'd '•rr 

'* to t nij)!o\ fore Fin 'toniiii 

of ( h lor 1 oin of tin nio-.t ji rtiiri jin 1 [> nb ol 
till n I'll lilt III I lit! forln i iinliiu, o 1 a i ' da't 1 
nil four hiiiulri d (m t li’i li and ' .th thin ' Ji rji'.'h 
ciil ir sdi*. Ind b ' II i thorn in tin lb h of .a! i.ort 
iMr\ Afoh iiiim* <l 111 niijn ror of f). llu ( >r I'l! 

rnittiru It had b nitali imn uni on r i' am but 

IS const iiitlr ncijitiirid b\ tin ri '>lut. Hajjmt' of 
Miw ir I In jiri-. nt Rani i Ii 1 bl .n of tli g'l at 
bull 1 whom Bibir had onrlhrovn ritirid iiinidh 
to tin \ra\ alli hits b umi, x o 10 trooji-. tiinb r tit 
famoti'. jai 'I il m i oinni md of ( li.tor I ii ri’^'diit on 
of \lbir ind tin st|Il of !i s 1 nun rs wi'i it I .gth 

riw.irdid I inh r cor I r of tin ii'.i' a Ivo 1 1 lonri'l 

rr ir in jirinr jil. n inbl.iu' tin Rotmn I I'l.b. tin 

hfiiigirs chnilnd tin jirn j) n md orirtojijid th 
rralls bijiju r., undirmimd the bistnms v ith gun 
liorrdn, md 1 bri irli wa-, niadi Mbar h ms If 
pulid ofi w.ili lismiisVit tin Hindu b I'kr and tin 
b(..ni.rs jinu trail d the to.rn Tin ('arrison ha’ .m, 
aeiordmg to the fi lion hiirnid the r famil t s uid 
goods ill lmi,i honliris riislnd iiji >11 ikath Lnrr 
steji was coiitistid and tin stmts rin blood Thi 
hero. sin of tin defiiici surr .r is m nojmlar traditions 
to till jiriviit dir, and jiracticallr ill tin garrison 
rrere aimihilati d in tin ikadir struggle Rantanbhor 
and K.ihiijar, two otliir I iiivnis fortris^t' rrere ciji 
lured a fiw months Ian r, but though Rajputana as 
a rriiolc acl iiorr li dgid the loiiqiurois might and cli 
mciicr I'dai Smgh of Mi war inrer IiiiumU suh.nitted 
His familr alone inuptainid tin r jindc and .ndejitnd 
Hire, and mrer ritldid to what the\ were jikastd to 
call the iinlignitr ofafimilr ilhaiiei w.th tin Alogiil 
imjiirois of Delhi Ilishaughtr indijHiidinei how 
CMi was of httli jirotit and tin rein lining R.ajjuit 
jiiincts chose till w.sir jiarl for maiir of them gniiitd 
distiiietion hr their lor il sirricis m the rrars of Xkha’' 
and his siiecissots wliib Jehmgr, the liiir of \kbar, 
w IS li msilf the son of i Rajjuit jir.iicess 

\fter two rears of jieace the aiiarchr of the AIo 
hammtdaii kingdom of Gujerat 
Conqinsiof Gujint compelled interference The couii 
trr rr.isorimiii and annexed to the 
Mogul iiiijiirc after its trro centuries of iiukpeiideiice 
Xkbar’s daring brought h s hfe into dmigcr during 
th s camjia gii but both li s jicrsoiial dchrcr.ancc from 
a difFicult jiosit’on and his ultimate success were largclg 
due to the exertions of the Raja of Amber and his 
rrarnor ncjilicrr, Man Singh Gujerat I'croltcd about 
two rears later but ncrer iccoreicd its independence 
The next work of importance was the supjircssion 
of the adheients of the fallen Sur driiastr m Bengal 
Had these Afghans kcjit qu.ct, ther might hare retain 
cd the eastern provinces, but they failed to realize the 
uselessness of struggling rrith the Jlogul, and rrere con 
stantly raiding the territory of the Empire It rras 
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not until 1575 that Akbar had thoroughly subdued and 
pacified the noith of India Then it was th it he tinned 
Ills arms against the debauched Afghan king of Bengal, 

. , „ , Daud Khan Akbar conducted 

Lonques^o^ engi portion of the w ai him 

self and then left Raja Todai Mai, 
the famous Hindu general and finance miwstci, to 
conclude it Behai, of wh ch onJ\ a pait had formciH 
atki’owledged Akbar, and Bengal were now anneved 
to the empire, but lepeated reiolts arose, foi Daud 
Khan, who had been allowed to retire to Orissa, made 
flesh efforts to legain the so\c 
leigiity Oiissawas added to the 
e np re in 1590, but the east was 
pacified until 1592, when the last 
was supjnessed 

Duiing the lost twenti jearsof his leigii, Akbai 
made seieial further conquests 
\he*Nor'i!i"\Vcsi'' Labul, held as fief bj a lebellious 
biother, came direcfl\ into Akbar’s 
hands in 15S5 , the wild mountain tubes of the noith 
west were, not without m'sad\ eiituie, quieted in 1586, 
Kashmii, wheie anaicln legiied was annexed 111 
15S7 . S ndh and Kandahai weie incorjiorated in 
the empire in 1592 and 1594 rcsjiectnol}’ Now that 
Hindustan was completeh subject to Delhi, Akbai 
Could begin to think of subjugating the Deccan After 
the kingdom of Vijaeamgar had fallen (1565), the 
Moslem Sultans amongst w horn the 
Bahmani dominions weie parcelled 
out resumed then strife, and the 
king of Ahmednagai had at length 
b}! the conquest of Berai m 1572 become the most 
jiowerful chief south of the \hndh\as But faction 
and intrgue brought a desen ed jiunishmtnt In 1595 
there w'ere no less than four parties and foui rival 
claimants of the throne As so often hajijiens, partA 
selfishness obliterated all jiatriotic sentiments Akbar 
w'as invited to intercede in the dvnastic quanel But 
when the Jlogul arm^' aimed, the dangei of the 
intervention was at length reali-cecl, and the rivals com 
bined to resist the incadeis Chand Sultana, a most 
distinguished and intrepid jinncess, w'as apjiointed 
legent, and herself directed the defence of the city with 
such success that the Jlogul arm}’ withdrew on conch 
tion that Berar should be ceded to the Empire (1596) 
Further quarrels then ensued in the Deccan, the Sultana 
was muidered and a fiesh intei vention of the Moguls 
under Akbai in person took place But he only sue 
cceded in permanently annexing the small kingdom of 
Khandesh and a part of Berar the final overthrow' of 
the Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan was reserved lor 
his descendants during the 17th centur}’ 

The empire of Akbar was hardly larger than that 
governed two centuries before by the house of Khilji 
and the early Tughlaks But it was incomparably more 
solid and mo'e enduring The units were more com 
pletely conquered, and more firmly knit together ele- 
ments, like the Afghan fief holders, making for disunion 
and dismemberment, were reduced to impotence, and 
the w'hole was governed in its own in 
‘’""dmin^ratm^n ' terests accordmg to sane and liberal 
principles Akbar ivas the first of 
the Moslem emperors to place the Hindus on an equality 
3 


with then conquerors, and to take them into partner- 
ship on a large scale He maiiied tw’o piincesses of 
Rajput blood, and one, the Piincess of Ambei, became 
the mothei of Jehangii Hindus w'ere among his favour 
ite courtieis and greatest administrators Man Singh 
was one of Ins most successful generals The revenue 
lefoimsof Akbar ueic vhiefty due to the wisdom and 
sagacitA of Raja Todar Mai, who adopted and improved 
ujion the piincjiles enunciated by Sher Shah Absolute 
toleration w as conceded to all religions, and the pei 
, , secuting tendencies of the orthodox 

HinduT Moslems w ere rigorously repressed 
Two taxes which fell heavily upon 
the Hindu population weie abolished the duty on pil 
gnmages, which biought in millions of rupees annually 
and which serious]} interfered with what the Hindu 
legaided as a jiious duty, and the pztya or capitation 
tax imposed by Mohammedan soA’ereigns on those of 
mother faith “There was no tax which caused so 
much bitterness of feeling on the part of those who 
had to pa} it 1 01 one }\hich gave so much oppor 
tunit} to the disjila} and exercise of human tyranny 
The leasoii why the sovereigns before Akbar failed 
ciitiiel} to gain the s}mpathies of the children of the 
soil, might be gathered from the histoiy of the pro 
cecclings connected with this tax alone ”* The Jtztyawas 
not onlv a tax of aicious character, but }vas especially 
liable to abuse in the collection It was the reruval by 
Vurangzeb of this oppressive measure which largely 
iccounts foi his ultimate failuie \Vhile endeavouring 
to avoid unnecessary interference with the religious 
opinions of his subjects, Akbar did not scruple to 
check abuses which seriously restricted their tvell being 
Thus he ordained that salt must be a purely volun 
taiy saciifice, he permitted widotv remarriage, and 
forbade marriage before the age of puberty These 
abuses had, as we have seen, only crept into the Hindu 
system gradually in Post Vedic times, and the reforms 
of Akbar in this connection anticipated the intelligent 
efforts of the most enlightened Hindus themselves at 
the jiresent day 

The narrowness of the more bigoted and orthodox 
Mohammedans provoked his indignation no less than 
the abuses of orthodox Hinduism The liberal tenden- 
cies of the emperor, formed by constant meditation, 
and encouraged by Faizi and Abul Fazl, the most en- 
lightened of his courtiers, resulted in an attempt to 
found a universal religion, com 
wi°gmn posed from a variety of different 

sources Heated discussions took 
place in the loyal palace at Fatehpur Sikri, and learned 
men of all religions were gathered fpgether to exchange 
their views before the emperor ‘ ‘ To Akbar’s open 
eyes there was truth in all faiths, but no one creed 
could hold the master key of the infinite He hsten 
ed eageily to the words of the Christian Fathers, 
to the Vedanta philosophy of ascetic Yogis he had 
Sanskiit classics translated for him, and ordered a 
translation of the Gospels he must have known the 
Buddhist doctrine and the profound metaphysics of 
India Islam was too, bounded for his expand- 

ing soul The outward symbols went the Moslem 
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shibboleth ^ anishtd from tin roiingi , and tlu imbi|,u 
ous formula ‘ All dm Aldni ’ ‘ (.od is (m if (nr i 
detractors construed it ' Akbai is God ) took its jdm 
lie found tint the rigid Moshms of tin (otitt 
^\cre aUsns casting in Ins teeth s<imt ibvduK 
authority, a book, a Uidition a ckcisou of i < mom 
cal divine, and like ninr\ ^ III hi usoKid to ml thi 
ground fiom under them he \iould lumsilf be the hi id 
of the church and there should he no jxijii m Indi i 
but Akbar In iccoidance with this decision i dt 
erce was nromulgited to tlu iffiit 
The Dnincranli of { nth till 

empcioi’s decision should he hindingon dlMosIim'-in 
India Opposition being ciiished, tlu iianthiism o( 
'the elect,' Fai/n, Ahul T i/l andothir' hi emu thi 
court religion under tlu iiatm of tlu Diit i Ihihx oi 
‘divine faith' U w is essenttalK m uhrtu pm 
theism, and tlu sun worshiji of the Parsis w is om ot 
its most notahk factors The Mohamnud ms ti 
mained on the whole hostile Akhar s hituodow 
formed the pretest of those famih dissmsons whuli 
embittered his last da\s and the triumph of thi fun 
theists was cut short hj his de.atli Hut siuli in 
attempt at Catholic comfirehcnsion m an age whm uu 
real toleration w as unknown alike m \sia and Kiirofu 
IS not the least of Akbar s titles to fame 

The administratn c icfornis of tlu rugii dcinaml 
separate treatment (ireat efiurts 
juswee made to imrif\ justice and 

Akbai insisted that the relig ous element was not to 
enter into the question before the magistrate or judge 
Iw this eye oi the less wh twew whether Moinmmedaus 
01 Hindus, Shiahs or Sunnis, were to ho treated aliki 
Aftci the pacifirntioii of the noitli 
' a census was ordcied “of all tin 

inhabitants, spccifiing their names and occujiations 
This regulation was the means of establishing tranquil 
itv and of proriding sccunU for the broad expanse 
of Hindustan ” -f 

Ahul Fazl in his great Tin t Akbint, which forms 
the third volume of his A) hat iiaiiia, giecs a comjdcle 
account of the land revenue s\stem inaugurated In 
Todai Mai It is well summarized hv Kcciic in 
his “ History of India " “Therewas 
Re'cnue^ind^ciirrcncj accurate record of each 

landholder’s rights and Jiafiifitics 
Easy means of complaint against undue exactions wcic 
provided, wath due jirorasioii for the jmnisiimcnt of 
offenders The number of jictty officials was reduced 
by one half Ada'ances of mone\ and seed wcie axai! 
able , aireais a\ere remitted when remission was 
lequiied CollectoijS were called upon for jcarlv lepoits 
and monthly leturns were to be submitted to thecxclic 
quer, special nanatives being required m case of spe 
cial calamities, hail, flood or drought The collections 
were made four times in the 3’eai , and care had to be 
taken that there should be no balances outstanding at 
the end of that period It is liaidlj' too much to sav 
that the scheme contained the germs of the successful 
levenue systems of moUein India" Again, "at 
the same time attention„\vas paid to the question of 
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( nrri III \ riform I mil imnia-. win v 1 k> 1 i h'd, md 
iinjuiiii! mints ihhsh'i! it j n it untn ji'i • im< 
fiiiiis hiiiij ( illid in Mil tihliliimiit vir> jMid 1,1 
e iMi ihi w isti fill mi tlun! of pe ir md tirnto'iil 
St; nini nts li< im di'coiitinuMl I 1 tlr ji-'i hmi < 
Win ojniiid for lie n li< f o' indii 1 iit wicf.nr- ii 
the imj'iror iisu! t<' xisit l!i Ui in 5> tsn.i ' • fh ri e 
I mil surei \ si nis (o h lei Is 1 u m id' 1 vi \ ti t \i iis 
uid be it 05 th' tieintii n dz'dfro'nth' lnid uimini'd 
to III irle iwiiite million jioui ds t) i thrd id th 
gniss jirotliKi ee IS iistiille di riiatid d be fli fj"e«ri 
mint Inihi north of tin \iiilltei v \ die id d in!" 
teeilei suhihs ot |i''oenn ii'li toei i‘I le 1 
e if I roe eeho hi Id idhn diirii i i mid I'-hieioiir 

1 hi eiisitihte id Mt.ireem im i/m Mi niit 
g< lulls not miiile isirti'l it 'If m ! tii 'lui sh p j>i 
thiidme nil! ee n hut sliom I oiisj.ii I'ou 11) 11 ii>e 1 
imnor nt lb hid 1 1 isli lor in* 1 h n n d toitrieiin 
inemtid i tr lei Ihng 1 iniai • 1 m e in tli" 1 of m il u, 

1,1m b itri !' mil i m 11 h 1 1 for ( 1 ui 

' ' im, ; nils His III ir! sill ti)>I) j> \ i-. 

unerimg He disin gmslii d linn ' If in t!i ih nde is 
z< dolls iiihiwlim. Hi ee is i fnu ji'd" jdiei! n d In 
the iisi of tire bills leui iiijoenl tli< it 

Hi fn 1(111 iitle iiuliilt,i d in i iriN ,ind m td< som> ilti r i 
lions III tin mil s for jd leinr Hi ei.is i \( i . rJior i\ j m 
SR il nil! ' JUJsvi ssi (1 Stull t I now li flu of till SR K o! 
miisu IS tr iiiit (I mils 1 1 11 s do not jiosM s I it die In 
ee IS 1 grill biidib r md shown! Jim f nti m i ijnti 
lure stulpliin imi 1 initim. Hi built tin titijistR hot 
It \gr.i but till cite iirIj'iIrisoI I ite lijnir ''d ti are 
lusgreiUst ereUUecturd monumt it Here teeeutx twu 
milts from \gn In rremd a 1 ijnfil for hinivjf md 
ttowmil the slojies eeith 1 s>riis cd lx intifid buddings, 
whicli still 111 semi nun, ittisi the gmitniss of th>ir 
iiithor III this r rii lit il iirs-nlks tlu gre it nibr m 
joecel to tile full his loet of nuihtition nut ihsi uss or 
The jdui IS full of Ills III' morn s 

I Ilelipiir sit,, inil ijnp, st Hid tin IloUse s ot hs wiees 
mil ot his mmistirs tin nnhuiit 
hill with Its juliireil thioin mil 
gdkuis the court V irel where the einjieror jiheiil 
Iiemg tlicis With si lee girls nui the simpit iHiirouu 
where \kl) n took his nfteniuim reju'se \t night In 
skjit hut littk the hours of elirkiuss mil of juaii 
Were dceotecl to (liscn sum anil meiiit itioii tlu morn 
ing to woik ami sjiort the ifteraoou done to rest 
'\khai ate is I ttle |s lie skj>t While Mud I azi coii- 
sumcel of fond mil ihmk some teeeiite seers a die, Ills 
mastei ee IS eonfeiit eeith i single me d For months 
at a time he ihsf mud from nu it hut he w is nuieh 
addicted to fiuit, md mule 1 c ireful stiitle e>f its eul 
tieation Simjile md lusleii in his pemon il Inhits 
Akbar knew well when and hoee to he magmfuent The 
liomj) md eireumsiaiue of li s jiro 
giesses and festie ds imjiiessed the 
eec of the Iitholdn He had 5,000 elejili it-ts, rg,ooo rid 
mg horses, md 1 camj) equij) ige of the most splendid 
diaiactei On the guat dies of ceremonials ‘ Vkhir 
seated himself on his (hi one, sjnrklmg with diamonds 
and surrounded b\ lus clnefest nobles, all magmficenth 
attired Then there passed before him in reeiew the 
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ele])hants w ith tliLir lieacl and breast plates adorned \\ ith 
rubies and other stones, the hoi-ses splendid!} capari 
soiled, therhinocLroscs, the lions, the tigers, the panther*;, 
the hunting leojiards, the hounds, the hauks, the proces 
Sion concluding with the sjilciididh attired car air} ”* 
Jehangii s ]iortiait of his father in later life deserres 
mention ‘ Though he w is illiterate, ^et from con 
stanth conrersing with learned and closer jiersons, 
„ , his language was so polished, that 

1 o 01 c could discos a from his 
consersation that he s\ is entirels uneducated f He 
understood csen the elegancies of poLlr\ and jiiosc so 
ssell, that it is impossible to conccisc aiu one more 
jiroficicnt ” I ho follow mg is i dcscrijition of his 
person “He was of middling stature, but with a ten- 
dencs to be tall, of wheat colour coni]ile\ion, rather 
inclining to dark than fair, black eses and e}ebrosss, 
stout bods, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
hands Tlieie was a fleshs wart, about the si7e of a 
small pea, on the left side of his nose, sshich ajipe.arcd 
e\ceedingls beautiful He had a scr} loud 

soicc, and a scr} elegant and jileasant ssa} of 
sjieech His manners and habits sscrc quite diffcrcfit 
from those of other pcr&ons, and his sisagc ssas full of 
godl} dignits ” } \\ c mas add that Akbar earned the 
repugnance of orthodox Moslems In shas mg the beard, 
an example sshich the court were expected to folloss 
It IS interesting to remember that Peter the Great of 
Russia prosoked considerable ojiposition In a similar 
reform 

This sketch cannot be comiilctc ssithout some 
notice of the more imjxirtant among Akbar’s ministers 
ind fasourites Besond comparison the brothers Faui 
and Mini 1 a /1 left their stamp upon 
the emperor Fii/i the poet 
\bul Fazl the historian, st itisticiaii 
iiid administritor, sscrc liberals of the liberals, and en 
couraged Akbar in his religious sjicculations, sshile 
themselses earning the distrust and hatred of ortho 
dox Islam Faizi ssas one of the greatest Persian poets 
„ , ,, , t t that India has produced He it ssas 

that by means of Persian transla 
tions introduced Akbar to the stud} of Hindu jioctiy 
and philosophy Abul Fazl ssas prune minister and 
ssas the author of many ssorks of repute The Ihbar 
iiajiifi svith its supplement, the Am ; Alban, ssas by far 
his greatest production The style is rhetorical and 
often abstruse, and the book has been unduly con 
demned on the score of flattery But his praise, sshile it 
svas generally desers'cd, is infinitely less nauseous and 
exaggerated than that of most Indian historians , more 
over, it sprang from genuine adoration He svas trea 
cherously murdered m 1602 at the instigation of Schm 
(Jehangir) svho ssas jealous of his influence, and ss'as 
probably urged to the deed by the orthodox jiarty m 
the state Akjiar never recovered from the shock of 
this great sorrosv, particularly as Fai/i had already 
passed asvay (1595) 

* Malleson s Akbar^ * Rulers of Indn ’ Senes 

+ But he was only such m the sense of having been deprived of 
a fitting education m >ouih his wirlike preoccupations hid left him 
little time for mental culture After his accession, he educated himself 
persistently, possessed a considerable library and read largely This we 
learn from Abul Fazl in his Am t Akhari 
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No subject served Akbar so zealously and with 
o , , ,, , such important consequences as the 
Hindu financier, Raja Todar Mai 
“ Caieful to keej) himself from selfish ambition,” writes 
Abul Fazl, ‘ ‘ he dc\ oted himself to the service of the 
St ite, and earned eNerlastmg fame” As his reforms 
{’iupra, j) 18) touched the jieojde so deeply, it is 
not surjirising that his name was long cherished in the 
jiojiiilar memor} British administrators cannot afford 
to slight the name of the man whose pnnciples of 
land reremie they ha\e so largely followed 
Another Hindu fa^ ounte was Raja Birbal, whose 
house at Fatehjiur is still one of the chief attraetions 
„ n , , to the tourist He w as a Brahman, 
a jioet, and a musician He was 
noted for his wit and his liberality, but was no feeble 
general m the field Birbal was one of the elect who 
professed Akbar’s ‘‘Di\ine Faith” 

The Rajjnits Bhagwan Das, Raja of Amber, and his 
adopted son Man Singh, were, as we ha%e seen, 
related by mamage to the emperor and did him good 
serrice m the field 

Amongst the orthodox Moslems at Akbar’s Court 

. two men have gained immortal 

fame by their works Nizam ud 
dm Ahmed wrote one of the most celebrated histones 
of India, extending from the time of the Ghaznavides to 
the 3Sth } e.ar of Akbar’s reign, and Abdul Kadr Badauni 
wrote an abridgment of the same work Badaum 
figures more largely m the court history of the reign 
He h\cd in ajiparcnt amit} with the philosophic 
brothers, but being a zealous Moslem, he detested them 
and the emjieror m secret His history was not 
published until the following reign, and it is in places a 
\ aluable correctn e to the eulogies of Abul Fa/l 

in — Jehangir and Shah Jahan 
Akbar s last }cars were soured by the rebellion 
of ills favourite son Selim, who succeeded his father on 
the throne in 1605 under the title of Jehangir, ‘ World 
Grasjicr ’ ' ‘ Born under a superstitious spell, named 

after a wonder-working saint, petted and spoilt, the 
boy grew iij) wilful, indolent, and self indulgent, too 
. . _ , , lazy and indifferent to be either 

jc a gir, I oj : .7 actively good or pow erfully evil ” 
He was jiossessed of a violent and arbitrary temper, 
and was a notorious and habitual drunkard, though 
he could control himself when necessary ‘ ‘ His image 
may be seen on his coins, wane cuji m hand, with 
unblushing effrontery , it is of a piece with the astonish 
ingly simple candour of his owm memoirs ” As he grew 
older, he toned down somewhat, paftly, he says, from 
a conviction that he was injuring his health, but chiefly, 
no doubt, under the influence of his beautiful and 
talented wafe Nut Jehan, the ‘Light of the World ’ 
Besides the Memoirs of the emperor and the wntings 
of contemporary Indian historians w'C are fortunate 
m possessing the accounts of several Europeans 
w'ho visited India and the court of the great Mogul 
_ . j Up to the end of the sixteenth cen- 

on cmponryrccor s Europe had little firsthand 

knowledge of India The Portuguese had settled on the 

* Elliot, Vol V, contains translations of both these histones 
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coait at various places from about 1500 oiiuards but 
they seldom penetrated inland aid no writer of nolo 

has described his Indian trariK ind evpeuences duii g 

the i6th cen tur} her at last I^ngl sbmi n '\nd 
Frenchmen msitcd Delhi and Agra, the stones llicr 
told ni the goigemis Indian conit 

European traveller WCStClIl world b\ StOIIll 

and people began to tcaiizc tliai a splendid md stiikii't, 

cnilzation e\ist^d in the cast, as uiuaikiblt and a'- 
worth) ofstudr as auv thatcontunpoiau Luropt <oukl 
diow '\{t<r about a centuis ofsittkinuits the Poitu 
guese began to decline I iii. jiiospects of extcnckd 
empiie wli ch such heioes is Albiiqiieieii>- md Mnuidi 
ma^ hilt eneumaged wcie desl ned to leinain uii 
leahzed (loi w l^ indeed rhi n'o,t '.plciichd cit\ in 
^ „ the Last but (in I’oitiiguc c con 

mTr':iv^°"''"s“y--nur\ teiiL d tht,lltse(\ es w til tOl title d eO <St 
or nil r« 1 1) the stat 01 s Old I tOlltmClCe \> llicll 

Dill h JTJ Enjr h biou^ht thin uniniilcd wealth 
Poitiodl had ‘,ucc„edecl to the conimeieial mo opoh 
of Liie Aiabs in the InJiaii Ma^- iiid thi*’ monojioh dc 
pended eat relj upon tlit toniniind of the se is Bui 
the Poitugutbe began to degenti ite undti the moist 
heat of the Malabai Coast whle thet stiried up tin 
hostiliti oi th,. natn es m ‘hoii gi'fd md the i nitolci 
ant lel gious pi lie 

The aiiiLvatvnoj p uiu tJ bt Sjuin m laho 
was the deathblow to Poi lugaebt, eiitcipnse m the 
Indies, and it was s\viftl> followed b\ the appearance 
of European rivals m the eastern seas The Dutch 
appeared in 1397, but no soonei had the) underm ned 
the Portuguese commercial monopoly th in the Engl sh, 
whose first East India Corny an) lud icce ved its 
charter m 1600, came to claim tlicu sliaie An 

English factory was founded at Suiat 1 d a cou))le 
of naval victonea eail) m the eentun tia sferred 
the command of the seas from Poniig il u) Lnghi d 
The claim now lor lln fust t me bionglit foiwaid 
b) Englishmen to a ught ol tiade and settlement 
111 India requned the approval of the emjicroi 
at Delhi The ambassadors of King James there 
(ore visited Jehangit Wilham Hawkins in i6oy, 

md Sii Thomas Roe m 1615 Hawk ns a blunt 

■■ca captain, ‘ was the first Englishman ever re 
ecived b) the Emperor of Hindustan as the official 
'epieseiitative of the King of England, ind he 
obtained iioni tiie ureat Mogul the first distinct 
1' knowledgnient of the i.ghts of British commerce 
in India ’ Hawkins suffued much 
maltieatmc it at the hands of the 

Portuguese who claimed that 

diese seas belonged to the King of Poituga), ’ and 
Ind his goods jiillaged b) the Alohammedan gov ernor 
ol (jU}en 

Hav mg atnv ed at the royal court, then being held 
it “^gia, Hawkins was heaitil) welcome! by the 
iinpercr The two had long conveisations together 
in Turkish, and drank as booi companions in the even 
mg For moic than two vea's he maintained aver) 
iiitiinafe position at the e-oiiit, but the mtiigues of the 
Poitugiiese weie so persistent thaf he obtained from 
Jeliangii little more than a general lecogmtion of the 
English tiadmg rights His powers of obseivation 
were not deeply penetratue, but his nairatne is not 
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without its valued Jlie revenue hi istimatis at tin 
ibsuidh high figiin rf fift\ mill o s sterling and the 
dailv e\]Hiiscs of flu loiirt it £8000 Hit rotiri 
)cvvc!s and the raihtarv istahlislimciif, tin noli, I 
itv iiul the tmjipror s domcstir life in all dtsrnbtfl 
with (onsnlerabli minuteness Jeliaiigir "-jicnt a gre it 
jitojioilion of tin da\ and night m ski ping md dnnk 
ing Owing to the imliibnig of wnir nul tin t itnig 
ol opium the emiicrm was not il>l( to [tfd hnnstjf 
atsiippvi, 'hut It IS thuist into ins moutii In otiier-, 

Sn I lioiii IS Roe c ime m 1613 to (oiiM'leti Hawkn s 
work An arstocrit of the best 
Scr 1 Item K Hoc u rii/abetlnii model In did much 

Veil lol- lolB , f , 

to inspire n s|)( ct for Ins roiintn 
men in the he 11 Is of the (m|)Lror .nul Jus servants 
W lien he irnvccl, the nitludice of the Portuginse it 
eouit had almost sncftedcd in (hiving the Engl sh 
out o( Burat , rnghshnwn were flouted and luumhatvd 
tvci) dav md it was onl\ Roe s own sp.rited demean 
oui that jirofected liim tiom insult Rot's cmln«sv 
soon ch inged all this ‘ Dcsjntc of the opjiosilion of 
the 1 mice Sli ilijel) in. of the intrigues of the impress, 
the piime munstcr nul the Jesuits— luostlv Portuguese 
— Roe not merelv asseitcd ins eouiUrv men's rights to 
lair treatment, but won i senes of imjiortant diplomatic 
victories ’ All biibes md t vtortions j>n\ oiisly taken 
horn his (oimtrvmen weic recov cred, and the English 
hade it Sui it w is sanctioned in firmans issued to tin 
local aiithoiitics Jth.angir conceded jirn dtges equal to 
those ]>osscssed l)\ othei ton igiiers, nid the Eiiglisti 
factor) at Suiat was established on a stable bisis Is 
the Portuguese monopol) hul ahead) lieen broken 
tiuough the Dutch rent lined the onl) scr.oiis Eu 
ropean rivals in the Eastern trade But, as Roe 
remarks, they fritteied aw i\ their streiigtii m seeking 
'plantations ’ b\ the sword ‘ Lett this hec received 
is i uilc that if \ou will profit, seckc it it sea, and 111 
qu ett tiade, for without controversy it is ui error to 

LokIis'i intie no» affect gimsoiis .and land wars m 
seititti on 1 firm foiin India Roe’s journal f gives a 
picture of coi'tcm])orary India of 
exceptional V ahic md interest, and as a record of court 
life it IS an admiiable complement to the narrative of 
Hawkins Roc had an excellent talent for observation 
and a natural gift foi Iiterar) expression We liavc a 
graphic discnption of the loval durbar, and the mag 
nificent jeweller) of the court, but the vices of the 
tmperoi made tins show seem somewhat liollovv Ttie 
following ]) cture is t)'jnc<al "The good king fell to 
disjmte of the Lawes of Moses, Jesus and Mahomet, 
and in drinke was so kinde, that he turned to me and 
sa ci 'I am a king, you shall be welcome ’ Christians, 
Moors, jewes, he raedled not with their faith, the) 
came all m love, ,ind he w onld protect them fiom WTOiig , 
they lived under lus safety , and none should oppresse 
them , and thi' often repeated, but in ey,treame drun 
kennesse, he fell to vveejnng and to divers passions, 
and so kept us till midnight ’ ’ Sev er il other Euiopeaiis 
have left accoiuits of their Indian experiences in this 
reign, but none east such light upon the court, the per 
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>-.'11 iiitv of tilt tinjicroi, iiul llu niithods of {,o\crn 
'iient -IS tilt jouiinls of Ho\\kin> niid ‘>n Thom is Rot 
Jelnngir was ctrfainh i strong tonlr.isl to liis 
father But he w's ',hrewd enough to inunt.ain liis 
father’s fnndamtntal ]irmci])le of tokintiou and Hit 
toncihation of Hindus \t the 
Cnncuro J( nn(,n tllllt, wlllk ICalh less dc\ OUt 

than Akbir, lu jirtitsstd oithodoxi lud dcstroicd ill 
traces of the ]) inthe.sni which had llour.shcd at lus 
father s court The great thing lit lacked was 
the strong h ind the mo-sterfulness of \ktiai His 
goternors iiid ollicials htcime coriujit is of tort rob 
liert and lirigindage rtajijicartd tieii in tin ci\ih/td 
jiroMiiccs of the eiuiurt fii anted tin aiithentic.it of 
lus \[cmotr<; he stems to ha\t jiosstsspd jdtiitt of abil 
it\ , it was a moral weakness from which he suffered 
He was fond of jewels and a connoisstur of jucturts 
and statues He was a inighte liiinttr like all lus an 
eestors, ind like H ib ir in telhgcnt lour ind ob 
sorter of n iture both iniin ite .iiid in luimate ‘'omt 
of the Fwehe Institutes, iiicliidid iii tin lit 

worth\ of notice 

Tlict ilisjilat the hist iilttiitioiis iiid i knowledge 
.. „ of tilt iirmciiilts of good gotcrii 

n ow-rnmcni meiit, blit at the Slim time thet 
ire modelled on the legislation <if lus jirtdecessors ind 
thet were not jiersistentK cirried into jirictice Tims 
he abolishes all unlawful e\ ictions, but there is imirlt 
testimont to jirotc that the oidtr was not obserted 
He asserts the indefeas’bk rights of jintatc jirojitrtt 
and forbids the customart right of search Bc.tli 
orders were cont-ateiicd In lus ofTiecrs Hi distin 
giiished himself, as \la ud dm had doiit before In i 
temjierancc enactment, but he himself w is notorious 
for luebriett He forbade brutal miUilatons, but i 
citalogiie of lus own cruel deeds could be cited against 
him 

Doubtless things would hue been worse but for 
the influence of the gifted cm 
nr Jinn jiress, N iir Jaliaii Her life is i 

Neritabk oriental romance ind the iscendaiicv sin 
gained at the court was remark ibk iiid enduring 
She weaned the imjieror from e\ces<'i\e druiike nass 
to moderate drinking, but the intr gues and lebcllions 
which clouded the end of the re gn 
were largeh the result of her un 
scrujiulous faeoiintism Of these 
lebellioiis and f the wars which took jilace under 
Jehangir not much need be said Soon aftei the icces 
Sion the Emjieror s eldest son. Prince Kliusru, rebelled, 
and on being defeated was condemned to a lifelong 
captivity The war opened bj' Akbar m the Deccan 
continued with intermissions 1 he great Malik Amber, 
an Abyssinian general in the senice of the ruler of 
„ Mimcdnagai, resisted all the cm 

Wars m the Diccan expeditions, ind although 

driven back)* he was never altogethei subdued 
Ihe southern boundaries of the empire thus remained 
almost as they were at the death of Akbar Malik 
Amber is famoiu for lus foundation of Aurangabad, 
and for lus introduction of a new revenue system into 
the Deccan He was the last great figure in the dechn 
ing state of Ahmcdnagar 

• See especially 'ippendjx on Jelnngir s Llliot, Vol VI 


Vnotlier war took ])1 lee with the Rana of Ud iipur 
but It was terminated by the mih 
siii.ini sionofiiiiRain tar\ geiiius of the future Shah 
”*^^61!)''”"^' Jahan The Rain received ba 


I \lnn 
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back Jus 

jumciinhtv and no longer lemamed 
i t luse of tumble to the Imperial Government 

It Ins been said that \ur Jahan was largeh res 
jinn^ibk foi the tioiiblcs which darkened the end of an 
otherwise fiiih jieaccful icign The elder son of Je 
hingii. Prince Kliusru vv is made away vntli probablj 
at In'- brotlici Klnirram s instigation in 1621 Prince 
Khurram, who received the title fiom his father of Shah 
I ihm, ‘ I Old of the World, thus became tiie obvious 
hen to till cmjurc, for which his talents as well as his 
senioritv marked him out But he was too grave and 
reserved foi lus frank outsjioken 
Krbi iiion of sini, father, and he somehow or othci 
incurred the displeasure of his all 
pow erful motlici Mcanw hile he w as 
mfivouiwith the jirimc ministei \saf Khan, a brothci 
ofNurJilnn Shal Jahan, on discov ermg the intrigues 
which limed at ckjnivmg him of lus heritage raised the 
standard of ubilhoii He w i', however, leduced to 
submission b\ M ilnlnt Khan ageneial who had fought 
under \kbar ind the most eminent min in the empire 
But Mahaliat ind lus 11 mj looked with no favourable 
eve on the sinister designs of the emjiress Failing to 
win him over, Niii Jalnii lesolved on his overthrow 
But the general ckvcrlv anticijiatcd his fatebya bold 
seizure of the iinjicror’s jierson, ulien Jelnngir was on 
the w.iv to ])ut down a rising in 
vHinbvi Kinn ntii Kabul (1626) Tile empress 
' thcreujion marshalled the imperial 

guard and lodc fullv armed on an 
elejih lilt it the he id of her troops to release her lord 
I iiiing, liow ever, in ojicn attack, she boldlj entered the 
c inij), '-hared her husband s cajitiv itj and at length 
elTecttd lus release bj stratagem (1627) Mahabat 
Kiiin fled to the Deccan and joined Shah Jahan who 
vv IS once more in revolt But the release of the em 
jieror came too late Before he w as 
iviih o^^kintiRir, ^ position to siijijiresb the grow 
ing lebcllion, he became violentlj 
ill from asthm i and died in Octobei 1627, being then 
III the sixtieth jeai of lus age 

There was little use in ojijiosmg Slnh Jahan who 
had Mahabat and the whole arm3 
on lus side After a stop gaji 
had been jirovidcd by Asaf Khan 
in the jieisoiiof a son of the dead Kliusru — a measure 
obv 10USI3 taken to foil the attemjits of another claimant 
w ho w as m the field — Shah J ahan ajipeared at Agra and 
was proclaimed emperor His intriguing mother le 
tired into seclusion and lived outside the course ol 
historj' until her death nearl}' twenty 3'ears latei 

TJie new emperoi was the most jiopular of the 
Moguls, and the most magnificent His abilitj' had 
been tested during lus father’s lifetime, but the haughtv 
gravity and reserve which had gained him many enemies 
at court seem to have been entirel3' cast oft when he 
assumed '’the crown Shah Jahan 
Cinncici^ami foinn proved to be frank and accessible, 
kuKll3' and benevolent Himself the 
son of a Hindu mother, as Jehangir had been before him. 


Slnh J-rlnn 
1638 1658 
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he cat ntd on the tolerant tiaditionsof hib pi edecessor=, 
both from pol cj’ and because he had no vei v strong 
leligions convictions himself He was fiee horn the 
ciueltv and drunkenness wdneh tainislied the leputa 
tion of Jehangii, but instead he abandoned himself to 
the genial pleasuies of the haiem, and icmained a voliip 
tuai> e%en to the end of his days He w'as c\tra\a- 
gant and a\aiicious to a fault, but the management 
ot the hnanCes was in such able liands — the empeior 
was foitunate in Ins counsellois — that so fai fiom theie 
being a deficit, an enoimous sin plus was left in the 
tieasui> at the end of the leign Despite the millions 
lavished by Shah J ahan on building ojierations, jcwellei v 
and displaj, we heai of no unusual evtoition On the 
othei hand, the Euiopean travelleis meat one in laud 
mg the wealth of the coiinti} The soil jiroduced 
abundantly, and manufactuies flourished in all parts 
Bengal w as a great cotton producing centre, and Dacca 
was the magnificent emporium of the Bengal com- 
meice Silk and leathei w'ere maniifactuied in Sindh 
Broach was a great w'eaving centre , the magnificence 
and w'ealth of Ahmedabad, the capital of Gujeiat, 
greatly impressed the Geiman tiaveller, Mandclslo 
Cambaj was another wealthy town it was larger 
than Suiat, and cairied on an cv- 
° " tensive trade Indeed, thewealth of 
Cambay was attested fifty teais before by the Dutch 
tiav'eller Lmschoten, wdio visited the Indies to rcpoit on 
the possibility of founding a Dutch East India Companj' 
Mandelslo has provided us with a graphic picture of 
Agra, the early capital of Shah Jahan Some of the 
streets were vaulted like oui modern arcades There 
W'ere seventy great mosques and eight hundred public 
baths Every nation which traded with the east had an 
establishment at Agra, the English amongst them 
Christians were tolerated theie, and the Jesuits had a 
fine church of their own The imjienal jialace now 
being real ed by Shah Jahan within the foit of Akbar 
was resplendent with jew'elled mosaics, and the em 
peror was credited with havung a 
1 he emperOTrS great stoied tieasuie equivalent to 300 
millions of our money Manuque, 
another travellei, says that Agra m 1640 sti etched for 
si\ miles along the Jumna, and contained a population 
of 600,000 The sumptuousness of the banquets 
greatly impressed the Italian, and it is noteworthy that 
ladies attended unveiled The beautiful Divvan-i- 
Khas and the Pearl Mosque built by Shah Jahan 
are amongst the glories of Agra which still attract 
tourists from all ovei the W'orld But more glorious 
still IS the Ta] Mahal, the world famous mausoleum 
of the Emperor’s beloved w'lfe, Mumtaz i-Mahal, 
‘The Elect of the Palace '* Tavernier, a Fiench 
traveller, w'ho spent a great part of his life in the 
east, asserts that 20,000 workmen w'ere employed for 
nearly twenty years m the construction of the Ta] 
The labour and time dev'oted to this masterpiece in 
marble suggests comparison with the greatest undertak 
ing of the ancient w'orld, the mammoth pyramid of 
KheopS at Gizeh But the cost of the Taj must have 
been incomparably greater ,Svhile it is not merely a great 
engineering enterprise but a supreme w'ork of art About 


1638 the emjieror caused a new cajiital to be erected at 
Dclh along tlic Jumna, under the name of Sliahjahan 
abad When comjileted ten ^eaIS later, it was the most 
magnificient royal lesidence in the world The fort 
IS mightier and more cvtcnsivc than the fort at Agr i 
similarh the palace apartments were far grander 
In the Hall of Public Audience stood 
‘ ” the famous peacock throne, winch 

cost the Emperor £6,000,000 It was carried away to 
Persia bj' the conqueror Nadu Shah m the iStli 
century and is now at leheran Hie Jama Masjid at 
Delhi, the greatest mosque in India, was another of the 
foundations of this imjienal builder Shah Jahan spent 
the earliei \cars of his itign at Agia, but after the 
comjilction of the new city at Delhi he mostly resided 
there, taking, liowetei, summer trijis to the beautiful 
vale of Kashmir “with a set of travelling tents so 
mimeious ind complete that they took two months to 
pitch at the successive stages of the rojal route ” 

It IS obvious that the wealth of the court reflects 
the wealth of the countrv That many provinces weic 
jirosperous we hav e seen from the accounts of European 
travellers, whose impartiality it is reasonable to assume 
That the national wealth had increased during the last 
fiftj yearn is natural, seeing that the greater part of 
the empire had been fairl\ free from w ar since the daj s 
of Akbar The levcnue system inaugurated in his 
day had had time to bear fruit, and Shah Jahan recen ed 
^ , an average annual land rev'enue of 

c am revenue tweiitycrorcs of rupees (£20,000,000), 
about twice as much as was paid to Akbar In the 
absence of testimony it is unfair to assume that a higher 
rate was exacted probably more land was cultiv'ated, 
the administrativ'e machine had with time become 
more perfect, and above all the area of the empire 
had been enlarged b\ the middle of the seventeentli 
centurj' Much of the emperor’s treasure was derived 
from the costly presents giv en b}' his noblemen, and it 
is constantly asserted by contemporaries that the estates 
of the jagirs escheated to the crow'ii on tlie death of 
then holders This picture of wealth and fair gov'ern- 
ment where the empeioi “ reigned not so much as a 
king over his subjects, but rather as a father ov'er his 
family and children,” was how'ever undoubtedlj' stained 
by sev'eral of the voces incidental to Oriental despotism 
While Shah Jahan tolerated enor 
mously w ealthy subjects, the govern 
ors of provonces did not al\va3's show 
themselves so n ce Tavernier saj's that in certain 
places the peasants were reduced to great poverty, 
“because if the gov'einors become aware that the3'pos 
sess any piopert3' they seize it straightway b3' right of 
force You ma3' see in India whole provonces like 
deserts, from vv'hence the peasants hav'e fled on account 
of the oppression of the gov'ernors ’ ’ * But this can 
rarely hav'e applied to any but the oiitl3'yig provonces, 
perhaps Gujerat and Bengal Again, the roads were 
not uniformly safe , an escort of twent3' 01 thirty men 
was necessary to trav'el across the empire m securit3' 
Thirdty, the harem was a gieat centie of intrigue Not 
only did Shah Jahan vv'aste much time among his w'omen 
and latterl3' entrust all serious vvoik of government to 


‘ T I) Mah-vl IS -v vulg-vtiz-Wion of ihis title of the Queen 
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his eldest son Diro, but tlic Indies of the com t obtnined 
undue influence o\ei 'iiipointments, so tint fneour w is 
often more powerful tinn mint The imsition of go\ 
ernors and oflicnls lacked stnbilite the\ wiie elnnged 
loo freqiicnth 

The foreign lustorv of the reign is concerned chiefl\ 
with the Deccin ind Vfglnnistin Shah Jninn had ns 
I’rince Ivhurrnni cnrried on in lelinngir’s reign the woik 
that \kbnr lind begun in the Decenn He hnd reduced 
\hinednngnr to the rank of a tribut 
ar\ State Berar had ])re\ loiish been 
conquered In Ahmcdnagai and the 
northern part of it had, like Khandesli, been brought 
within the empire of \kbar Bidar had become e\1 met 
There remained theicfore bes.dis the' new tributaix 
state of Mimcdtiagar the two otliir Mtiss-ihnan 
kingdoms of the Deccan Bijaimr ind Ctolconda 
riiroughout Sh ill laiun’s reign tin Deecan was dis 
turbed In wars and rebellions 1 lii Ni/im Shihs ol 
\hmcdnigir wen U last OMreome In the iinjuior m 
jiirson (ibib) md their kingdom III 
cwj.orated 111 the inq.ire Bij ijmr 
wliulihid is'iistid \hmedii igarm Its 
struggles igiinst the Moguls, w is now foi the tiist tinu 
rindered tributarv Tweiiti \eirs hter \uringrcb, 
who was gneii eompleti commuid in tlu Deccan 
would ha\e added (lolcondi to the uiqiire, but for the 
jncific comm mils of his f ithir (ibjO) and was on tin 
jiomt of conquering Bij quir when tin quistioii 

of the succession simimoned h m to the noi th \urang 
reb, howcier, aftei lie had inherited the throne, did 
round off the Mogul dominions b\ o\ei tlu owing the 
'ast of the indeiieiident Moh immcd in kingdoms of tin 
Deccan Their resist nice in the leign of Sh ili Jalnn is 
rendered iiotewortin In the fact that it w is stiengthin 
id In a new Hindu ehment, the Malinttas Ihi 
weakening of the Mohammedan rulers in the Deccan 
strengthened the jiower iiid influence of tin natne 
Mahratta chiefs One of these, Sh ihji BlioiisI 1 who 
held land it Poona now issisted the kings of Bij ijiui 
m checking the aggressions of the Moguls The eniperoi 
of Delhi doubtless seemed to such is he i moiedaiigei 
oils foe th in the enfeebled locilking But the Moguls 
would ha\e doin well to rig ird the Moh imined in 
kingdoms of the south is the biilw 11 k of Iskim 
igiiiist the using Hindu ])ower bhUiji Bhousli 
w IS thejirogenilor of the gie it Sn.iji who with h,s des 
eendents was Iirgeh resjionsible foi the downfall of 
the Delhi emjiiie 

In Afghanistm, Kindaliii, jireiioush lost, w is 
surrendered to the Moguls m 1637 
But ill 1O48 it was leoeciijiied b\ 
Peisia, iiid desjiite thiee attemjits 
it re capture w , is not agiin subdued, being fin ill\ lost 
to the empire K ilml, lioweiei, lemanied i jiait of tin 
Mogul cmjiire until its conquest by Nadu Shah m 1738 
In this reign aVi iiuasion of B ilkli was ittemjited lint 
It ended m disastci it w is im])ossible to conduct sue 
eessful W'arfare bejond the Hindu Kush 

During the jiresent reign, the Euiojieiii settlements 
eontinued to increase m number and imjioitancc The 
Portuguese power indeed declined, and m 1631 they 
were driven out from Hugh wath great slaughter, the 
pretext being that they had assisted in the marauding 
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ind sla\c raiding exiicditions which at this time dis 
graced the Sunderbunds The 
r.roniii of I iiropcin iiTi])eriaI ainn besieged the town 
'^commereV'' fo'' fourteen weeks, and aftei the 
Portuguese w'ere once dinen out 
thc\ iiLicr legaincd thin jiosition in Bengal* The 
Dutch ind English were the rising commercial jiowers 
in the cast The foundation of English commerce 
III the last has already been noticed in dealing with 
the itign of Ichangir biider Shah Jahan the East 
India Company greath extended its operations Fort 
St ficorge was founded in iGjg on a piece of land 
granted b\ a natne jioligar who 
'pouiiKHt'e " scended from the kings of 

\ i]a\ iiiagai t \ factor) w as o])e ed 
in Diissi and the English rcjilaced the Portuguese at 
Hugh 111 Bingal Iliisc jiiojects weie hberalh 
fuoiiud b\ the im]>iroi, for the English tradiis mack 
thcmsihcs 1 l‘-s hated tli in the Poituguesc m then deal 
mg-, with the iiatnes Thex did not aspire as xet to 
imjiiri. wiiihssgictdx ind t\i iiinical and abo\c all 
h 1(1 no inquisition The Dutch 
meinwhili had established factories 
on the M ilabir Coast (i g at burat) 
uid did almost more than the English to break down 
till commercial monojioh of the Poituguese But tliet 
were destiiiid not to rea|> the fi nils of their \ ictories and 
after .1 long jieriod of obstinate inalrt with the 
Lnghsh ( il out 1605 i6Sf)) the\ weie reduced to a \cn 
second ir\ ])osition on the mainland and dixoted then 
eiieigiis to tl c isliiids of the E astcin Arehijiclago wlieie 
thex '•iicceeded in building iiji agloiious colonial cmjiirc 
It IS to be lemembcied tint the French did not ajijiear 
111 Indii IS tiadeis until tlu reign of Aiirang/eb The 
trixelleis r.ixerniei and Beiniei brought India to the 
notice of the French goMiiimint bx the accounts ol 
their join Ilex s m the middle of the scxentcentii centuix, 
and tliiis jiaxed the wax for French commeicnl under 
t ikmgs IS I iiischoten Ii id done m the c isi of the Dutch 
ihe mteicst of Shah lali.ui s litter xeirs cciities 
round the struggle foi the succession Like Akbar and 
Jehingii the old i nqiiioi was tioublcd In the lebcllious 
uiibitions of his sons But in h s i ise the succession 
question w is moit eonqilieated Hi had four '•011- 
D 1! i, Shuj 1 Vui iiig/eb and Mui id Each w is am 
111 ited with the sole ilcslie of secuiing foi hiimelf the 
succession to the tliione, iiul eonsequciitlx legaided 
till otheis with susjncion and liiticd ’ To stoji then 
ipiiiiils ind intiigULs ind jierh ijis also to ease his 
own slioiildoisol the now distasteful 
s™on,'“'6l7'8 ■’oxeieigntx', the emiieior 

qiliomted h s sohs goxeinois of four 
(list lilt pioxinees J liis, howexei, gaxe them o])])oi 
tunitx to 1 use nmies foi the execution of then designs 
When 111 16)7 Shah J ih in was beliexcd to be dx'ing 
e leli of the foiii sons jncjiiied to fight foi the tliione 
D II i had left his x icerox'altv m the noith west and was 
icting IS legent at Delhi Sliiija xxas in Bengal 
Afuiad 111 Gujerat, and Auiaiig/eb m the Deccan Sliuja 


* I ora Rnphic nccount of tliesc tqins iclions see the Dadshah nama 
of Abdul IlanHcl Lnlion, I lliot, \Ilfpp 31 5 (bonie of the Moslem 
grievances npTinnt the PortuRuc'C m RcnerAl nre cited by Klnfi Klnn 
ibtd^ PP 344 5 

t Sec p xo supra 
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was the first m the field, but was defeated ncai Benares 
and driven back into Bengal Aurangzeb craftily offered 
his sen ices to Murad and the two joined forces 
\Mth the result that the royal aim}' despite the bra\er} 
of its Rajput geneial was destroyed on the banks of 
the Narbada (1658) Dara, whose succession w as secure 
if he crushed the foices of the coalition, then maiched 
out at the head of a magnificent aimy of 100,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 guns The 
two armies met at Samugarh, aftei 
wards known as Fatehabad, ‘ the Cit} 
of ^ ictoi t ’ on the Chambal In sweltering heat the bat 
tie swayed to and fro, until the cool couiageof Auiangzeb 
gamed the daj Many of Dara’s men ueie half 
hearted, and he himself was indiscreet All the world 
tendered their homage to Auiangzeb, who saluted Muta'i 
as emperoi until he found opportumt\ to seize 
him in a moment of drunkenness Shah Jalnn was kept 
1 tight prisoner in the palace at Agra, loaded with jwe 
sents and beguiled with amusemer^ until he died m 
1666 at the age of seventy si\ 
innmnha?v ]lopulant^' iiiust havc sadU 

wa ed otheiwise moie effort would 
have been made to save him from such disgrace 
Aurangzeb successfully disposed of his iivals and 
o\ercame all then effoi ts to dispute the throne With 
m three years Dara and Shuja suffeied fiesh defeats 
Dara was beti dyed into Auiangz^b’s hands and executed 
Shuja came to an unknown end m his wanderings, 
and Murad w’as put to death in prison Aurangzeb 
had triumphed bj' his duphcitv and cunning no 
less than by his qualities as a leaflet and a geneial 
His puiitamcal method of life and his bigoted 
orthodow weie al=o responsible for gaming over to 
his side that laige body of Mohammedans wdio felt that 
conciliation and free 'thinking had gone too fai, and 
who saw’ in Dara a sceptic, in Shuja a debaucliee, 
in Murad a wine bibber 

JE — Aurangzeh, the Puritan Emperor 
Auiangzeb’s long reign of neatly half 1 centuiy w'lt 
nessed events which were fraught 
iSjs'iw grave importance for the de^' 

times of India and the history of the 
woild Under him the Mogul powei reached its apogee 
and began to decline The rise of the Mahiattas threa 
tened the very existence of the em 
beSTnTa'and" growth of the English 

Europe settlements marked the advent of a 

pow'er destined to contest wuth the 
Mahrattas for the Mohammedan inheritance Auiangzeb 
mounted the throiw in the ^'ery year that Cromwell died 
md outlived three successive monaichs of the British 
Isles Befcie hedied, England had passed safely thiough 
the re\ olution, and with the establishment of a national 
foreign jiolic} had entered upon thatcaieerof colonial 
md maritime cntei prise which resulted in the overthiow 
of all European malsin the east duiing the i8th centurx’ 
and in the ftunclation of a glorious Indian empire 
But during tiie present reign Britain’s ultimate 
bujiremacy remained concfaledin the womb of the future, 
while France under Le Grand Monarone enjoyed an un 
mailed ascendenc}' in Europe, and laid the founda 
tion of a pow er in India w hich for a long time seemed 


likely to exceed all 1 1 val efforts * Fioin this time forward 
Europe and India were more closel}' bound up together 
the cast wms no longer isolated from the currents 
of European activity, and mercantile ambition led 
gradually to territoiial domination Notwithstanding 
under Aurang/eb, as under his father and grandfather 
we only see the small beginnings of these great events 
Aurangzeb took for his title the Persian word 
Alaingir, ‘ world compeller but to Europeans he has 
been ahva3's known b}' his owm name His character 
was a striking mixture of greatness 
ISC ^ capable general 

and organizei, unusuall\ brave, even for a Mogul, 
1 conscientious ruler and a religious man, he gavx 
himself to the work of gov einment with rare whole 
heartedness, noi spared himself from the minutest de 
tails of administration either in sickness 01 in age He 
supci intended the wdiole work of government with the 
perseverance of Philij II, and controlled ev'ery wheel of 
administration w'lth the unvarying patience of Frederick 
the Great, yet Ins reign was a failure because of his great 
defects He was a pur tan more bigoted than Crom 
w ell, and he sacrificed the w ellare of the state to religious 
orthodoxv with the lecklessness of Louis XIV His 
conscience dictated peisiste.it warfaie against all Shi as, 
and persecution of all ‘ infidel ’ Hindus He was per 
v'erse in mind and short sighted in policy, malicious and 
sometimes treacherous towards foes, suspicious towards 
all, including his sons and friends He suffered from 
a deficienc}' of heart intellect and will power alone 
do not quahfj a sov'eieigii to rule a composite and ex- 
tensiv'e empire But, in spite of all failures and mis 
takes, the indomitable lesolution and dogged perse 
v'eiance of the man comjicl our admiration He was a 
gland solitary figuie fighting against tremendous odds, 
certainl}' misguided, but as undeniably great 

Unfoitunately out sources foi the histor} of the 
leign are more limited than in the case of the last two 
emperors Auiangzeb distrusted histouans, and for 
bade the waiting of history during his reign But Khafi 
, Khan, one of the best of Indian his 

u loriue, torians, took notes in secret, and 

some years aftei the empeior's death jiublished his 
gieat historj' of the House of Timui The part dealing 
with Auiangzeb has the advantage of being largely the 
ie<'Uit ol personal observ'ation it is the best connected 
account of the reign that wc possess r There is unluckilv’ 
a comjiarativ'e deal th of European travelleis But we 
have Berniei a French physician of acute observation, 
whose extended sojourn in India during the eaihei part 
ot the leign impelled him to write a ‘ Histor}' of the 
St ites of the Great Mogul ’ and several lengthy letters 
to Colbert and otheis on the conditions of trade, societ}'! 
and government The other European travellers who 
visited different parts of India during the last pait of 
the 17th century stayed a shorter time and saw less, 
so that they hardly call for ment on'’ m this place 
The European mercantile communities in their coast 
settlements supplied as yet no liteiaiy genius, nor did 
their members travel extensiv'ely through India 

* See Vol III (a ) m this Historical bumiinr) 
t For an abridged translation of that part of the work dealing 
^ur'tngaeb and bis immediate successors, see Elliot, Vol VII 
} bei* Bernier’s Tra^thf translation, A Constable 
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The rcitrn in ly be diMckd into two cisdj dcfiiKd 
inriods, till \L'ii 107^ bunj; tin dn idmt; Imt In tween 
them In the fir->t jttnod wliub toin]insts eiglitun 
\eir’, the nnt,ntfici nee iiul jiown of tin M()},ul ( iu)>iri 
reiclie'. iti I uliuimtion, wlidi in tin snond tin jinneipli 
of toll r dion b\ wlneli doiu it Ind beeonn vi f,u it is 
\ioluul iinl ( oust ()iu lit eluliin 
btenis Ifiit w itli w li It w IS jnrli ips 
tin most foriuid d)l< jirobliiivof tin 
reii,'n no dnnliin, liiu is pos-,dil( I In iisi of tin 
^I•^llr•ltt IS to tin position of 1 ftri it mtion d st iti w is 
w ell ni^li eoiitimioiis tliroiiL.lioiU tin n ie,n of \tir in[,'A b 
In respect of tins gri it ipiestioii, if>''o tin d iti of Sn ijiV 
deilli, IS the most not ibli Iindmirl 1 In nn font ird 
Viir im,'/eb (k\otid liiinsilf to stTiuji out tin M iliritt 1 
jiower, uni the w ir in tin. I)et( in oreiijneii his hist < in 1 
f,ies for tin ri 111 iiinh r of hlsdl^s It will In in k ssii\ 
todeil Mill tin Mnhr itt i <1111 stioii s, ji ir it( 1\ iftii tin 
other notiwortlu iiiiitsof the r(.iL,n h im bmi oiithind 
\iirint,' <b do(s not smn to h i\i Ineii tiilh siirt o' 
his ])os tioii until tin <kith of his 
eijitui fitlnr in il/ih IlniKi 
for\ ird his jiositioii w is iindisjiiiti d, 
nnd < \CLpt in the Diccin prospi iit\ for i tiiin itteinhd 
hisijineininent Aniii Jiiiiil 1, i 1 iinbh hut d in{,< roiis 
f-i\ourite ind 1 riint,nh sire nit of the hiiij; of 
15ij ijnir, Ind beui in ibfu intnistid with int\]i(di 
tion ng mist the mount nil 1 ingdom of \ssini Owmi; 
to the diflicultn-s enc<nmtered ind t eioleiit outbreTl 
of chokn tin 'itfemjit f iikd Hut in tin )iro\mresof 
llmdiistin tlnri w is jmei ind 
Ti - iii'L o'ti r iiroMiente \ sineissfiil w ir w Is 

[ e p-io w igid ill IW)0 njiinst tin I ini ol 

\rit m on tin H i\ of Ht iif, il, md 
the troubh sonie jnr lies of (hilt leong who h id rici i\i d 
jirotectioii from tins moinn h, \ < ri disjn rsisl In tin 
West nlso, tlnre w is jieKi. md tinbissns win 
nceieid from tin lings of Ihrsii md Lthiopi 1 

(\b^ssllnl), is Well is tin blniif of Miei 1 In the 
nrh seeeiitiis, howieir, .1 troiibli somt w ir brol < out 
with tin \lgh 111 trilnsniin md dthouith tin liiijuror 
ip]n ored on the frontier m ]i(rson his Indd on K ibtil 
wisweiK, iiid tin siltkmeiit In irrieed it (1675) w is 
unsotisf letore South of tin N irb nil tin Mihrittis 
iiinhr tlnir chief Sie iji wm griduilh' eNteiiding tin 11 
])ower, iiid tin Mosh m 1 mgs of Hij ipur mdt.ohoiidi 
were still imeoinjuered Still the gri iter jiorlioii of 
the jiroeinces of the im]in( umuiied it peni md 
eiijojed i fair nii isiire ol ])ros]ierit\, md it is not until 
1676 th it we rt icli tin turning ])oiiit of tin reign 

lleiiceforw ird tin mtokrmt orthodox} of Aiir mg 
/eb asserted itself more disistroubl\ 
s.comlpoo.t, i6;6 of till Illlldtl iknieut, 

md ji irtn uhrl} of the K ijinit, w i'- 
iiinkrmmed, md dis iffeetioii it home crowned with 
siiecess the (fforts of the einiii} without In the e irly 
}eirs of Ills lule Auring/eb had 
wisele nniiit lined the loncihitory 
jiohe} of his ])i< decessors He hid 
]) iidoned J isw lilt Singh, the Uaja of Marwai, for 
espousing the citise of Dara, and 
Decline of the em ,n ipricd lllS eldest SOU to a 

pire Kpini jirmccss But certain mea 

sures taken m the first period of the reign anticipated 
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KclK'llion I ilis 
•ifrrction 


the jierseciition winch was to come Astrology was for 
bidtkii ind iinels weie discounged Gambling houses 
Wirt shut iij) , 111 ( dirt was issiud igimst music and 
<1 Hieing, tin gn it furs which iccoiuj) lined Iliiidu fes 
ti\ ils wen jirohibited 1 Ins jmritaiiical s}sttiu must 
lii\i einstd no littli discontent, ilthoiigh it is doubtful 
whitlnrit nil hi\t been eiiforeed outside the larger 
towns Iiiif)70 tin tni])iror s temper was soiiied by a 
formid ible iiisiini elioii of the Satn iinans, a seet of 
Hindu diMiteis 1 In trouble irose m a jiohcc affray 
iiidtxlindid so rijntlh th it it caused considerable 
diflieiiltx to tin gmeinnunt 1 he bigotr\ of \uiang7ib 
w IS now thoroiighh aroused He 
I'rl„,tofUe J. ,l,,^tlO\ed Hllldll tellipltS at tllC 

sicnd cities of Aluttra and Benares, 
md dismissed iroiii tin reicnue sere ice all Hindu 
ollit ( rs, with tin result th it the ree eiiue se stent fell into 
loiiliision I’lith is iiiuinsof rciikiiishmg his coffers 
pirth tosit|s|\ In religious fere our, he in i677reeieed 
tin liitid II lea or ]>oIl tax oil non Moslems I his made 
mon lonijilitt tin i str iiigi nu nt bitwein him and his 
Hindu siihiects md eelnn erowds of exiiostuhtmg 
Hindus bloelid Ins w le to the mosque, he forced his 
ill Jill lilts foreeard oeir tlnir bodies* Such a jiolic} 
ee IS as forngii to the eoiirse jmrsiied be \lvbar and 
‘sh ill J ill 111 IS \uring7(b’s mdetcnnin ite police’ in 
tin Deti 111 I he wisdom eelnch built uji the Jlogul 
I mpire eould nee er h le e been guilty of such mistakes 
lo stir up o])])osition III the liomc proemces of the 
( mpire eeas doubl} dangerous now that the Mahrattas 
wire eeagmg i national war in the Deccan The 
(inperor s ih dings with the Kajjnit jirmccs kindled the 
sjiarLs of discoiitiiit into a flame Jasw ant Smgli died 
it Kabul III the smn }car and Aurangzeb attempted to 
seize his sons III order. It IS credible asserted, to bring them 
up IS Moslems Ihe}oung princes 
''m-ric'o''’ successfulle sjiiritcd away out 

of the imjieror’s reach, but the 
outrige proeol ed a combined Kajput rebellion The 
K i] IS of M me ir ind Mew .ir (Jodhpur and Udaipur) 
eommiinhd bodns of splendid horsemen, and eeerc 
protected be .1 belt of s inde desert I he imiieror’s 
ioui th son, J’rmce \kb ir, deserted to the eiicme , and the 
le ijjiiits seiined to be on the eee of a s])lendid success 
But tin cunimig of the i inperor jiree ailed Akbar and 
Ins new lilies Were sep irated, the countre eeas raeaged 
eeith fill and sword, three hundied slnines ee'ere cast 
doeen, md R ij))Utan i sullenly submitted The see'erity 
of till eonquerors measures of retaliation, ee Inch spared 
neither eeoniui nor children, lesulted in the permanent 
iheii ition of the R ijputs 1 he sore ee as nee ei licaled and 
iiisti ad of h le mg the Hindu clue alr}’as his allies m the 
Main itt i ee ar, Aur ing/i b ee as constantly troubled during 
his I iter Deec in campaigns eeith the muttenngs of rebel 
boil 111 the north I he pioud and haughty Rajputs, eedio 
hid so long heeii the buleeark of the empiie, became a 
source of ee e ikncss and anxiety For more than the last 
teeenty }ears of his life Aurang/cb eeas campaigning m 
the Dice in, and the longer he remained absent fioin the 
Ktiwiiion aniidisor uoitli, the more the empire fell 
tier in iiin north iiiirinr iiito disorder file treasury ee'as 
later pan of his rcipn di allied for the ciidlcss expenses of 
III unsuccessful evar, and the gradually diinimshing 
* b(.c A/ia/f Khaf , Llliot, VII, 296 
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prestige of the tmperor made itself felt far and AVide 
The later j^eais of the old rulei were complicated by a 
rebellion of the Jats near Agra, and a Sikh insurrection 
m the Punjab, as well as continued Rajput hostility 
The monarchy was non frankly Moh-immedan and 
alien Hindus ueie all excluded from office, Hindu 
merchants uere taxed double on their commercial trans 
actions , the Hindu lehgion was as far as possible 
lepressed m its public manifestations at least This 
policy sounded the death knell of the Mogul empire 
as surely as Philip II ruined the prosperity of Spam 
and Louis XIV that of France by intolerance of 
religious beliefs other than their ou n The curtain of 
Yurangzeb’s life diama falls upon a scene of no good omen 
foi his house — three gieat Hindu nations, Mahrattas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs all m arms against the Moslem These 
peoples shattered the Mogul empire before the British 
appeared upon the field it u as from them therefore 
rather than from the house of Timur that the Bntisli 
conquered India 

In the Deccan Aurangzeb’s pohej' was to complete 
„ the uoik uhich had all but been 

arsinte eccin completed during his viceroj'altj' 

— the subjugation of the remaining IMohammedan 
kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda But ivhether this 
was the correct pohey to pursue is a different 
matter The Moguls uere anxious to extend their 
empire to the south, and did not readily tolerate a 
Mohammedan domination other tlian their ou n Still 
the question u as now complicated by the rise of a new 
jiouer, the Hindu Mahrattas Shahji’s'^son Sivaji led 
the national movement u hich gave a new and powerful 
enemy to the Mogul The independent Mohammedan 
kingdoms ueie daily growing more enfeebled, whilst the 
Mahrattas u ere a ^ou mg pou er Sivaji was really the 
enemy to be feared, not the sham lungs of Bijapm and 
Golconda Had Amangzeb supported these kingdoms 
lather than oveithroun them, they might have remain 
ed a pou erful bulu ark of Islam against the Mahrattas 
But the emperor was a bigoted Simm and the kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda uere Shias Hence he wasted 
much precious time and energy in overthrou mg uhat 
had to a groat extent been a guaran- 
tee of order in the Deccan Before, 
liou e\ er, the final extinction of 
these independent kingdoms took place, a number of 
important events had occurred in the Deccan The 
Mahrattas uere a ’ community of lou 

caste inhabiting le Western Ghats 

Since the times of Puhkesm the energies of Maharashtra 
had lam dormant But now the Mahrattas, who formed 
tlie mam portion Oi the King of Bijapur’s subjects, began 
to distinguish themseh es again m arms, more particular- 
R.SC Oftfe M.hrwas light cav alry inen They acted 

also as officials, and Mahtathi was 
adopted for the leveuue work of the lungdom Shahji 
Boiisla Vlas, as previously noticed, a Mahi atta chieftain, 
uho had obtained land and influence m his native coun 
trj dunng die reign of Shah Jahan His son Sivaji, bom 
m 1627, u IS educated at Poona, but his education was 
plijsical and mihtary lather than intellectual The 
voiith earlv caught a taste for adventure, and the 


Aunngzebs short 
sighted policy 


* See p 23 iupra 


weakness of Bijapur soon provided scope for enterprise 

, and daring Sivaji began as earh 

Siwji, 1 27 I 0 jjjjj 

ill the neighbouriiood of Poona These he fortified 
and garrisoned so that the)' became almost im 
pregnable In 1648 he threw off the mask and openl)' 
rcv'olted against Bijapui His adherents were now 
numerous enough foi more extensive undertakings 
The northern Konkan w as seized and all the Western 
Ghats abov'C this coast district were dominated bv 
the daring rebel The details of his caicer are bej’ond 
„ our province in tins place, suffice 
e esigainst ijipur Course of insur 

rection was continued vvitli slight intermissions until 
m 1655 Siv'aji felt himself strong enougli to plunder 
the Mogul jirovances round about Ahmednagar Hi 
attacks ujion Bijajnir uere followed uj) b}' tlie trea 
cheious assassination of aBijajiur general, Afzal Khan, 
m 1659 Eventually the King took the field in 
pel son, and recoveied many of Snaji’s conquests, but 
the Mahratta was left with a con 
siderable territorj' extending from 
° Kaljan to Goa on the coast and 

from Poona to the Krishna on the plateau (1662) 
In this 3’ear took place his final rupture vth the 
Moguls The uncle of Aurangzeb, Shaista Khan, was 
all but taken m a daring night attack on Poona Surat, 
which was indirectly under Mogul government, was 
plundered in 1664, and m the follow ing year Siv aji 
assumed the title of Raja His father, uho had ruled 
a tenitory to the south of Bijapur, conquered by himself, 
died m this j ear At this juncture the Emperor des- 
patched such a powerful armj' into the Deccan undei 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Amber, thatSivaj 
despairing of success, submitted, lent his sword to the 
Jloguls against Bijapur, and agreed to hold certain 
possessions as a jagir from the Emperor Flattered bj 
fair promises, he attended the Court 
^"''1666 Delhi, but finding himself coldlv' 
receiv'ed and impnsonment con 
templated, he escaped by a stratagem {1666) and re 
commenced Ins adv'enturous career m the Deccan 
He speedily regained more than his former possessions, 
lev'ied tribute from Bijapur and Golconda, again 
^ plundered Surat, ravaged the Khan 

^®sh (1670) and foi the first time 
defeated a Mogul army in a field 

action {1672) 

During the next feu 3'ears Aurangzeb’s attention 
was taken up w'lth Afghan affairs and the Rajput rebel- 
lion m the north so that Siv^aji continued his course 
almost unimpeded The Mahrattas crossed the Narbada 
for the first time m 1675, and then reconquered foi 
Sivaji his father’s jagir in Mysore He w as assisting the 
King of Bijapur to resist a determined Mogul attack 
when he died, in 1680 Sn aji u as more than a robber 
Death of ^hief he was the leader m a great 

national mov'ement, and he bmlt up 
with exceeding rapidity a considerable kingdom which 
H.^,.,euness governed as ably as he defended 

^ it Aurangzeb spoke of him as “ a 

great captain,” and said ‘ armies have been employ- 
ed against him for nineteen years, and nevertheless his 
state has always been increasing ’ ’ 
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llie "ipint Smji Ind crtUctl wns not cnislud with 
ins dcith Viir-ingri h nrri\ cd in tin 
Dlcciii m ih''^ nnd tonk ptrsnii il 
coiniiund o{ till Mogul irmus Lntil 
his dtTtli in 1707 liL wns nlmost 
occuincd in nttcnipting to inirtlirow 
Imt till md w IS tot il fniiirc His 
sliort sightid ])()lic\ leil to the lin il cxtmrtion of tin 
kingdom of ] 5 i]ii>tir (ifiHt) md of (lolcond i iftir 1 
stimngsugi (i0''7) 1 lit son il md jiolilicil org iiii/n 

lion of those 1 iiigdorus heing hrol ni 
„ "no "do -1 stitc of 

’ - nmrcln fin. nrmn sof Ihcdiftitid 

1 mgs (locked to tin. St md'irds of 
Smihli iji, Sn iji's vin ond tin Moguls win not strong 
enough to conqinr tluin Fin dtgnirnte itni iin^ 
lisrqihncd condition of tin Mogul inn 'w ns uiu(|inl 
to the tnsk In fori it \ niilit ir\ 01 1 iiji itioii of the 
Dcccm w IS icroiiijilislnd, md “s iinhli iji, w In n he fill 
into till hinds of Ills intnn w is crinlh iMiiitnl 
(l6Sq) Hut tin Mnhntt IS distmguislied tlninsehes 
undir the rigLnc\ of K ij 1 Knni m i pnditore 
giiirilh wirfire which wore out tin 
r.e-oiU wsrfsrr tnriesof \iir iiig/i li Hnrihsuords 
t'li nr Mi> Mtn "U" T'd d miig ridi rs the\ wire 

ndijits III till irl of h\mg inihiis 
cides sei/mg forts h\ stinllh oiid eiittmg ofi con\o\sof 
provns ons Lndcr this s\steni Mogul %, clones w< re of 
no mIuc, md few opjnirtuiiites wi n gneii them of gun 
mg Mctoncs 111 till n])cii fiild On the other Innd, ik 
feats made no imjiression on the Malirntta' \urmgril) 
might cajiture the imiiortaiit fortn ss of ‘'itan and 
might disper-c their foriis the\ would pronipth ajijmr 
111 another part of the ir niountaiiious coiinfrt md riid 
in unsusjiectmg 'Mfgul cam]) Jhe\ jiluiidin ii imh 
IS far north as Malwa and (iiijerit and hegiii to he a 
, tirror to the iiiijiire In tliesi v irs 
on-M'Annn'n’’--". of sin iiuoiis conllict ig imst Unequal 
odels till endurmce md hri\ir\ of 
the old cni])iror i^ the most nnnrl ihle fi iture He 
plaiini d aiiel controlled i\ir\ moMiinnt 111 |ieison at 
the same fmii as In siijn rmti nded the minutest aff iirs 
of his cMended i nqure An octogen in in, hi suff, (-^11 
storm and flood, jiriv itions uni f itigue, md wjiin 
m his cightj ninth acir the worn out \eteran witli 
drew his dejectfd renin int into Miniednagai, it was 
tunc for him to die and confi ss his f uliire Hit cmjnre 
w as III a state of ainrchj he\ ond tsanqili Hisafk ction 
was life bejonel tl e \ indhjas the Mahratt is had keen 
formed hj re-sistance anil trained hj wirfire into a 
jiowerfiil nation , no future emjicror could hold mi 
disjiuted sway south of the Narbada Aurangvib died 
,, , , _ in 1707 m the fort of Ahniedingar, 

' telling his beads, rejientint of Jus 

sms, and morbidly afraid of death Jlis is bejond 
dispute a grand Fig"re, in spite of ill liisii irrowness and 
folly He was tiiroughoiit true to the colours of his 
faith, such as he understood them His life was 
trageeljg and a vxst failure, but he failed grandl} 

Bernier, in i letter to the great rrencli minister Col 
bert, h is some interesting remarks 
Aiirmr^cb s upoii the condition of India in the 

part of Aurangzebs reign JIc 
dwells on the c\trcme fertility of certain provinces, such 
as Bengal, and notices the prosjicroiis condition of 


manufactures m \ arious parts of the empire At the 
same lime there were \ ost tracts of sandy and barren 
countn, bulk ciiltuated and thmlj jieopled "Eaen 
i cons derable jiortion of (he good land remains untillcd 
fioni w int of iiboiirers, man} of whom ])cnsh m 
lonseqiience of tin bad treatment thev experience 
from the goaernors Ihcse jioor jicople, wJicn incapable 
of diseharg'ing the demands of their rapacious lords, are 
not onl\ often dejuued of the means of subsistence, 
but are ben ft of their children, who arc cairied away 
as sla\cs Jims it happens tint 
inm ' " "nin of the peasantr} dri\en to 
desjiair b} so exi crable a t}Tanny, 
abuidon till coiiiitra, and seel a more tolerable mode 
of existence either m the towns or cam])s, as bearers 
of btiiikiis, carriers of water, orseraanfs tohoiseinen 


till jiroMiirnls 


■ ftur rrNfn «- 
•i) trm 


''ometimis thi\ fl\ to the territories of a raja, because 
flu rc flu \ find less ojijiression, and are allow ed a greater 
dcgrie of comfort '*■ 1 he men who held the high 

jiositions at loiirt, in the arm\ and m the proainces 
wiri know n to B( rnier and other Buropeans os Outrah’;, 
, tint IS, \nurs Main of these were 

"" I’crsnns of high birth, but Vurangzib 

ittenii>ted to char his i oiirt of Bersnn Shiahs The 
Oinrahs who, it must be noticed, were not a hcrcditar} 
nobilitj, drew immense salaries calculated on the 
number of horse which the} nominall} commanded 
‘'Ome were jnid in cash, others b\ jagirs, but despite 
thiirwealth the\ were consfanth in debt owing to the 
huge jinseiits etiqiii tte reqiiirctl the impcror torcccnc 
It is not imiirobablc, therefore, tint fiic} fleeced the 
peasintr\ Jmid not ahiintcd as jagirs was known as 
till king s doin nil land there the rev enuc collection w a» 
h mdid over to contractors, who like the Roman 
fix f inner' hind their own jiockets at the expense of 
1 hus the well considered financial 
mi tliods inaugurated in the reign of 
\kbar seem to have been discoiitin 
lied bv his great-grandson The up 
1 eep of the rov il court must Inv c cost fabulous sums 
I he thousands of slivesaiid attendants, the stables, 
the luxurious travelling cqiiijiages, and abn\e all the 
seraglio, VI ere a tremendous dram upon the resources 
of the kiugdoni No doubt Shah Jahan sjient more 
in these wavs than Jus son, but on the othci hand liis 
w ir exjienses were unusualk light 
r’tp'-n r of itir court jjcniicr and other contemporary 
observ ers lav great stress iqion the 
fact tint the imjieror w.as sole land owner in the state 
Jagirs were onlv held during oflice, or for life at most, 
1101 was till re the same seciiritv of occupancy amongst 
thejieasantr} as it the jircsent day ,1 he governors were 
therefore t}Tannical and bent on enriching themsclv cs 
xs sjiccdily IS jiossible , while the peasantry had little 
incentive to work and render the land more productive 
Slavery and universal ignorance are two further blots 
upon the page of Jlogiil civilization m India Bernier's 
conclusion IS worth quoting ‘‘The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges 
required to maintain the sjilendour of a numerous court, 
and to pay a large army maintained for the jnirpose of 
kecinng the ])co])le m subjection No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the suficrmgs of tint jieople The cudgel 
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prestige ot the tniperor made itself felt far and wide 
The later years of the old ruler Mere complicated by a 
rebelhon of the Jats near Agra, and a Sikh insurrection 
in the Punjab, as well as continued Rajput hostility 
The monarchy vas now frankly Mohammedan and 
alien Hindus ueie all excluded from office, Hindu 
merchants Mere taxed double on their commercial trans 
actions, the Hindu lehgion Mas as far as possible 
repressed in its public manifestations at least This 
policy sounded the death knell of the Mogul empire 
as surely as Philip II ruined the prosperity of Spain 
and Louis XIV that of France bj' intolerance of 
religious beliefs other than their omui The curtain of 
\urangzcb’s life drama fallsupon a scene of no good omen 
for Ills house — three gieat Hindu nations, Mahiattas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, all m arms against the Moslem These 
peoples shattered the Mogul empire befoie the British 
apjieared ujioii the field it m as from tliem therefore 
rather than from the house of Timur that the Biitish 
conquered India 

In the Deccan Auraiigzeb’s policy was to complete 
the Moik M'hich had all but been 
-irsmt e ecean coj^pJeted duiing his vicero3'a]ty 

— the subjugation of the remaining Mohammedan 
kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda But whether this 
Mas the correct policy to pursue is a different 
m ittcr The Moguls m ere anxious to extend their 
impire to the south, and did not readily tolerate a 
ilohammedan domination other than their own Still 
tlie question m as now complicated by the rise of a neu' 
jioMer, the Hindu Mahrattas Shahji’s’'" son Sivaji led 
the national movement, M'hich gave a neM’ and powerful 
enemy to tlie Mogul The independent Mohammedan 
kingdoms Mere daily groiiang more enfeebled, M'hilstthe 
Malirattas m ere a groM mg poM’er Sivaji m as really the 
enemy to be feared, not the sham lungs of Bijapur and 
Golconda Had Auraiigzeb supported these kingdoms 
rather tlian oreithroM’ii them, they might have remain 
cd a jiOM erful buhi ark of Islam against the Mahrattas 
But the (.inpcior Mas a bigoted Sunni and the kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda were Shias Hence he M'eisted 
much piecious time and eneigy m overthrowing what 
had to a great extent been a guaran 
'Tsifad'^poi'icJ’^* tee of order in the Deccan Befoie, 
hoMCier, the final extinction of 
these iiKlejiendeiit kingdoms took place, a number of 
imjiortant cieiits had oceiiried in the Deccan The 
Mahrattas m ere a communitj^ of low 

caste inhabiting le Western Ghats 

Since the times of Piilikesin the energies of Maharashtia 
had 1 nil donnant But non tlie Mahrattas, m ho formed 
the main jiortion 0. the King of Bijapiir’s subjects, began 
to distinguish thcmsch cs again m amis, more particular- 
or <1,0 car airy men 1 hey acted 

also as officials, and Mahtalht was 
idojited foi the rescnuc work of the kingdom Shaliji 
Lonsla M IS, as prciioiislj' noticed, a Mahratta chieftain, 
Mho had obtained land and influence in lus natn e coun 
ti \ during the reign of Shah J ahan His son Six aji, bom 
in 16117, M is educated at Poona, but his education Mas 
plnsical and niilitarj >at]ier than intellectual The 
\oiith carh cauaht a taste for adrenture, and the 
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weakness of Bijapur soon provided scope for enterprise 
„ ^ and daring Sivaji began as earh 

Suaji 1 27 I o seize upon the hill forts 

m the neighbourhood of Poona These he fortified 
and garrisoned so that they became alipost im 
pregnable In 1648 he threw off the mask and openly 
revolted against Bijapui His adherents M'ere noM 
numerous enough for more extensive undertakings 
The northern Konkan m as seized and all the Western 
Ghats above this coast district M'ere dominated by 
the daiing rebel The details of his career are beyond 
, „ our province in this jilace , suffice 

Rebels against Buapur 

rection w'as continued with slight intermissions until 
111 1655 Sivaji felt himself strong enough to plunder 
the Mogul provinces lound about Ahmednagar Hi 
attacks upon Bijapur were followed up by the trea 
cherous assassination of a Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
in 1659 Eventuall3' the King took the field in 
person, and recoveied many of Sivaji’s conquests, but 
the Mahratta was left with a con 
siderable territory extending from 
^ Kalyan to Goa on the coast and 

from Poona to the Krishna on the plateau (1662) 
In this yeai took place his final rupture M'’th the 
Moguls The uncle of Aurangzeb, Shaista Khan, w'as 
all but taken in a daring night attack on Poona Surat, 
which was indirectly under Mogul government, was 
plundered m 1664, and in the following year Sivaji 
assumed the title of Raja His father, who had ruled 
a territory to the south of Bijapur, conquered by himself, 
died in this year At this juncture the Emperor des- 
patched such a poM'erful army into the Deccan undei 
the command ot Jai Singh, Raja of Amber, that Sivaj 
despairing of success, submitted, lent his sw'ord to the 
Moguls against Bijapur, and agreed to hold certain 
possessions as a jagir from the Emperor Flattered by 
fair promises, he attended the Court 
of Delhi, but finding himself coldlj' 
received and imprisonment con 
templated, he escaped bji a stratagem (1666) and re 
commenced his adventurous career m the Deccan 
He speedily regained more than his former possessions, 
levied tribute from Bijapur and Golconda, again 
plundered Surat, ravaged the Khan 
^esh (1670) and for the first time 
defeated a Mogul army in a field 

action {1672) 

During tlie next few years Aurangzeb’s attention 
was taken up with Afghan affairs and the Rajput rebel 
lion m the north so that Sivaji continued his course 
almost unimpeded The Mahrattas crossed the Narbada 
for the first time m 1675, and then reconquered for 
Sivaji his father’s jagirin Mysore He W'as assisting the 
King of Bijapur to resist a determined Mogul attack 
M'hen he died, in 16S0 Sivaji was more than a robber 
_ chief he W'as the leader m a great 

national movement, and he built up 
M ith exceeding rapidity a considerable kingdom W’hich 
H.,: govemcd US abty as he defended 

^ it Aurangzeb spoke of him as a 

great captain,’ and said ‘ ‘M5' armies have been employ 
ed against him for nineteen years, and nevertheless his 
state has ahv ays been increasing ’ ’ 
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Ihe spint Si\a]i had created was not crashed with 
his death Aurang/eb arrived in the 
Aunngzcb s c-im Deccaii in 16S3 and took personal 
paign' c^^cccin, command of thc Mogul armies Until 
Ins death in 1707 he was almost 
uninterruptedlj' occupied in attempting to overthrow 
the JIahrattas, but the end was total failure His 
short-sighted policy led to the final extinction of the 
kingdom of Bijapur (16S6) and of Golconda after a 
stimng siege (1687) The social and political organi^a 
tion of those kingdoms being broken 
Annevition of up, the Deccan sank into a state of 

^ 16867 anarch}' Thc armies of thc defeated 

kings flocked to the st.indards of 
Sambha]!, Sivaji’s son, and the 'Moguls were not strong 
enough to conquer them The degenerate and iin 
disciplined condition of thc Mogul arm., was unequal 
to the task before it A inihtar} occupation of the 
Deccan was accomplished, and Sambhaji, when he fell 
into the hands of his enemj, was cruelly executed 
(1689) But the Mahrattas distinguished themsehes 
under the regenc}' of Ra]a Ram m a predatorj 
guerilla w arfare w Inch w 01 c out the 
GueriiiA wirfirc forces of Aurang7cb Hardy swords 
dumg Mihratfus men and daring riders, they were 
adepts in thc art of la3ang ambus 
cades, seizing forts b}' stealth and cutting off con\ 03 s of 
pro\nsions Under this system !Mogul Mctories were of 
no value, and few opportiinitcs w ere given them of gam- 
ing anctones in the open field On the other hand, dc 
feats made no impression on thc Mahrattas Aurangzeb 
might capture the important fortress of Satara and 
might disperse their forces the}' w ould jiromjitl}' apjicar 
m another part of their mountainous coiintr} and raid 
an unsuspecting ^logul camp The}' filundcrca even 
as far north as Malwa and Gujerat and began to be a 
terror to thc empire In these years 
noHr Allringzeb strciiuous Conflict against unequal 
odds the endurance and bra\ cry of 
the old emperor is the most remarkable feature He 
planned and controlled every movement m person at 
the same time as he superintended the minutest affairs 
of his extended empire An octogenarian, he suffered 
storm and flood, privations and fatigue, and when 
in his eighty-ninth year the worn out V'cteran with- 
drew his dejected remnant into Ahmcdnagai, it was 
time for him to die and confess his failure Ihe empire 
was m a state of anarchy beyond example Disaffection 
was rife beyond the Vindhyas the Mahrattas had been 
formed by resistance and trained by W'arfare into a 
powerful nation , no future emperor could hold un 
disputed sway south of the Narbada Aurangzeb died 
„ , in 1707 in the fort of Ahmednagar, 

IS ea , 1707 telling his beads, repentant of lus 
sms, and morbidly afraid of death His is beyond 
dispute a grand figure, in spite of all his narrowness and 
folly He was throughout true to the colours of his 
faith, such as he understood them His life was 
tragedy, and a vast failure, but he failed grandl} 

Bernier, in a letter to the great French minister Col 
bert, has some interesting remarks 
Aurangzebs upoii the condition of India in the 

governmen early part of Aurangzeb’s reign He 

dwells on the extreme fertility of certain provinces, such 
as Bengal, and notices the prosperous condition of 


Oppression of the 
pensintr) 


manufactures m v'arious parts of the empire At the 
same time there W'ere vast tracts of sandy and barren 
country, badly cultivated and thinly peopled ‘ ‘Even 
a considerable jiortion of the good land remains untilled 
from want of labourers , many of whom perish m 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience 
from the gov ernois Pliese poor people, when incapable 
of discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are 
not only often depnved of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their children, who are carried away 
as slaves Thus it happens that 
many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, 
abandon the country, and scelv a more tolerable mode 
of existence eithci in the towns or camps, as bearers 
of buidens, carriers of water, or servants to horsemen 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a raja, because 
there they find less oppression, and are allow ed a greater 
degree of comfoit”'' The men who held the high 
jiositions at court, m the army and m the provinces, 
w ere know n to Bemier and other Europeans as Omrahs, 
„ ^ , that IS, Amirs ^lany of these were 

1C mn ic Persians of high birth, but Aurangzeb 
atfcmjited to clear his court of Persian Shiahs The 
Omrahs who, it must be noticed, were not a hereditary 
nobility, drew immense salaries calculated on the 
number of horse which they nominally commanded 
Some were paid in cash, others by jagirs, but despite 
their wealth they were constantly in debt owing to the 
huge presents etiquette required thc emperor to receive 
It IS not improbable, therefore, that they fleeced the 
peasantry Land not ahenated as jagirs was known as 
thc king’s domain land there the revenue collection was 
handed over fo contractors, who like the Roman 
tax fanners lined their own pockets at the expense of 
thc prov'incials Thus the w ell considered financial 
methods inaugurated in the reign of 
Akbar seem to have been discontin 
ued by his great-grandson The up 
keej) of thc royal court must have cost fabulous sums 
Thc thousands of slav'es and attendants, the stables, 
the luxurious trav'cllmg equipages, and above all the 
seraglio, were a tremendous dram upon the resources 
of the kingdom No doubt Shah Jahan spent more 
in these ways than his son, but on the other hand his 
war expenses were unusually light 
Expense ^of the court, ggraier and other contemporary 
observers lay great stress upon the 
fact that the emperor was sole land-owner in the state 
Jagirs were only held during office, or for life at most, 
nor was there the same security of occupancy amongst 
thc peasantry as at the present day ,The governors were 
therefore tyrannical and bent on enriching themselves 
as speedily as possible , while the peasantry had little 
incentive to work and render the land more productive 
Slavery and universal ignorance are two further blots 
upon the page of Mogul civilization m India Bernier’s 
conclusion is worth quoting ' ‘ The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges 
required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court, 
and to pay a large army maintained for the purpose of 
keeping the people in subjection No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the sunerings of that people The cudgel 
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and the whip compel them to mccssmt labour for tlu 
benefit of otlicrs, and dn\ cn to des 
\ lurid picture of kliul of C! lid tr< atiuciit, 

Mogul cn d, rat, on 

vented by the presence of a military force 1 he miser\ 
of this ill-fatcd country is increased by the jiracliee w Inch 
prevails too much at all times, but cspcci 1II3 on the break 
mg out of an important war, of selling the diffin nt 
governnaents for an immense sum of hard cash 1 Icncc it 
naturally becomes tliejirmcipal object of the mdiMdu d 
thus appointed governor, to obtain rojiaa ment of tlu 
purchase money, wdiich he borrowed as he could at a 
ruinous rate of interest ”* He had also to find the me ms 
of making \ aluable presents, not mcreh tothetiupcror 
but to a “\a71r, a eunuch, a lady of the stragho md to 
any other person whose influence at court he considers 
indispensable ” Tiic nnpeior, indeed, kept news writi r^ 
m every pro\ nice to rcjiort on the conduct of offici ils, 
and Aurang^eb adojitcd a w holesale s\ stem of esjmmage , 
but the watcher and the watched oftui mtered into 
collusion to the gieat detriment of the public flu 
government of India seemed to Bcinier less \einl thin 
that of Tuikc}, but the main errors of go\irnmeiU 
w'hich as he sajs naturalh bring about tiranin mm 
and miscri , were common to ill the three grt it onent il 
monarehie->, — India, Persia Turkei 1 hese rh ir u tens 
tics must to some extent be legardid as the naturil 
tendencies of desjiotic go\crnment in a coiinlii when 
a large jiroportion of the peojile are unw irhke and 
svhere the institutions of the harem and sla\ er\ floiirisli 
With exceptions and qualifications, therefore, Beriiii r s 
picture wall stand as a presentation of the state of India 
during the Mogul period xVkbar w as too strong a man to 
tolerate such abuses, and the traditions of good govern 
ment fashioned by him to a large extent sin \ i\ td iimUr 
Jehangir With the latter years of Shah Jahan, however 
the government underwent a change for the wor'.e, and 
Aurangzeb, desp.te his high ideal of kingshij) and liism 
defatigable exertions, failed to icmodel the admimstra 
tion Native historians saj^ that he was too weak and 
lenient Corrupt officials were unafraid of i>unislimcnt 
and hence, though the emperor was himself the modtl 
of equity in his eourt, injustice flourished m the provin- 
ces Aurangzeb enquired into all abuses and often recti- 
fied them He even remitted vmrious items of taxation 
but the governors seem to have gone on collecting the abo 
hshed cesses Thus were the best intentions of a conscicn 
tiousiuler defeated by thedefecfsinherent 111 the sv'stem 
Things might howev'er easily have been worse, and the 
colouring of Bernier’s picture is perhajis slightly height 
ened by the contrast betw een eastern conditions and those 
of( Eurojic, — a contrast which must 

gofemmfm notrsdf ™P''®®sed any European 

caiiy bad trav'eller Moreov er, he had acquam 

tancewith onljm few of the provnnccs 
of the empire t But even if Aurangzeb’s early govern- 
ment be allowed a lair meed of praise, the conditions of 
the empire during the last period of his reign must be 
admitted to have 1 een awful Suspicion and intolerance 
alienated able servants and counsellors, whole tribes and 

* Bernier zdid, 230 5 ~ ~ 

t It niusnlsobeiememberedthat the village conimunities of Indnwere 
beller calculated to protect the poor from the rapacity of the great than 
the feudal system which m the seventeenth century still survived in the 
greater part of Europe In spite of all, arts and industries flonrished m 
India The condition of the I rench peasant before the revolution «as tf 
anything worse 


iiitioiis lliicfiilral iiithontj bfciim vtil am! sln- 
dow\, flitn was no restraint on the ojqin asion of tin 
mignitis Iiidii sMintd onn agiinon tin cx< of rls 
lult (<r ition into i numbi rof si ji ir it< 1 ini’donis In Ih' 
vtords of Klnfi Kli iti, 1 fntmlh liia 
lint III hier in>-i ton 111, " from ri V ( n m I for tin iniiinr 
pifc 10 in irr’i) lloils of tin 1 lU (tin lav of I 1 im) In 

did not mail Ua' of imntalmn nt, imt 
witliont (iiimslinit nt tin nlniinislr ition of i roimtrv 
( iniiot In mimtimitl Dis.,! nsioiia h id in <11 nnom liia 
noblts through nv ilrj .Sni.ifv /'fiir iii d finijcct ll U If 
jormc I riDit to huh fool , iiiiil rurx fithrjin , ,{tiili he 
uiidtrloo! .1 (IV /nil' 11 < xu uttm , at d jaile ! oj tl\ oKj( t 
1 Ik ( xpi Illation of this f uliirc is ineomjilf tr if it ilot not 
1 IV stn ss on vnr ingn b s n lii’ioim iiitoh i uici ind his iin 
sjmj) itlietK miml tint tin f n t ( f f tiliin is j> it< iit to ,ill 
During th rtigiiol \ur,in; 7 < h tin I iirojii an s< ttk 
iiK nts in Indi t ll td III ( n UK r< isim, both m nutiilnr iml 
importanci Jin Dull Ii rontimn d 

1 he I I rop'tn 'ttl'- md ( omiili t( d tin OVIItliroV of tin 
ment m led a * , , 

I’ortiigiiLst powet in India amt 
ttvloii Portiigdlost Inr jiosv aaions md inrtrnh 
tio.i. Dm and 1 ) \m tun tlom nmimitl Ihil tin rom 
nu rc, 1! min ntanri of tin Portiimn m w as hollv conti atid 
lx twtcti tin Dutch md tin 1 ngli'-h I'or 1 short fmu tt 
tin dost of tin 17111 tinturv tin Dutch win tin t'ri ati st 
J urojR m ])ow inn \si i but tin ir most sm 1 1 •>sfiil < fiorts, 
asnolind ibovc,* I iv m tin isl md*- of tht 1 asti ni 
\rt.liii)i l.igo 1 rom iboiil 1700 Holland bt gan to iliclim 
111 Liiroin , with tin ri-iilt tint hi r 

tiuoivofr^Cnr 

inglmd md I rmci win now the 
rising commercial forces in India 

lilt foundation of J-iu,Iish tridum tin Imlita mil 
theintitase of thnr st tthmtnts h ivl Ixcn idvtrtidto 
under tin rtignsof Jclniigir md 'shall Jahan 1 iirthcr 
progress is to Ih noted during \urang/t!)’v long reign 
Ihe island of Bomlnv jnssed to 
w.ormvur"’"' (Inrks II from Portugal as the 
dowrv of his Portiiguest wife Itw is 
III 1(169 trmsferred to the East India Comjianv wliomide 
it the. 1 wcsteriM iijiit il \ [irosjit rolls town soon sjirang 
u() whin lalelv a meagrt liaiimg village Iiad ixisted 
Here the English fietors governed md idmmisttrtd their 
own land, i ri cted thcirown mint, and strengtiiencd then 
position In a foil B hen Surat had been the wc'-teni 
centre of tlic Compaiiv, Eiighsli Dutch and Porliigiitsc 
scttlcmciils had all existed deftiicrles'-h side hv side 
under the eve and control of a Itlolninmcdan governor 
The change to a jiosition of indepen 
^^'Vi'icmem deuce and territorial jurisdiction w as 

not the icsult of anv amhition for 
empire, for the directors of the Comjianv still Iiad no 
thought Init foi trade But the grow ing anarchv and the 
lawless depredation of the Mahrittas necessitated a 
changcof jiohcv Auraugzob’s mismanagcmenl of lus em 
jme thcicforc w as resjioiisililc for the 
iinporiont cinnge of ijcginniiigs of English territorial rule 111 
India 1 lie Comjianj during tins time 
maintained and added to its factories 011 the Coromandel 
Coast, and also obtained a firnacr foothold in Bengal In 
1G86 the English naoved from Hugh to Calcutta, so that 
the sev’cntecnth contiirv witnessed the foundation of 
the three Presidency tow ns of the British Emjiire 
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Court of Directors having settled on the jnescnt standard 
gauge of 5 ft 6 in , Mr (now Sir Alexander) Rendel 
being the Consulting Engineei The Madras Radw ay m 
1852 made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain sanction 
for constructing nihva}'s b}' direct State woik 

The j^ear before an3'raihva3' was opened, the gross 
trade of the countr3' amounted to Rs 32 crores and had 
stood at that figure for some time Lord Dalhousie’s 
celebrated minute was signed on Apiil 20, 1S53, and 
was one of the most statesmanlike documents that has 
ever been pennea 
The Governor- 
General consider 
ed that railwa3's 
are National 
Works, and that 
they should theie 
fore be controlled 
by Government 
under regulations 
settled by law , 
which should not 
oe needlessly oi 
ve\dtiOusl3' e\ 
acting He ad 
V o c a t e a the 
immediate con- 
struction of trunk 
lines fromCalcutta 
to Lahore, from 
Bomba3i to tap 
this one, from 
Bombay to Mad 
ras, and fiom 
Madras to the 
Malabar Coast on 
the West He 
foresaw the great 
social, political, 
and commercial 
advantages of 
such lines, wdnch 
were to form the 
main arteries of a 
complete network 
of raiKvays 

The system of 
Government Con 
suiting Engmeeis 
was first intro 
duced in 1849, one 
being allotted to 
each local Goi em- 
inent These were 

subsequentl3' reduced to foui, vte , the State, Madras, 
Bombay and Burma Although the Court of Directors 
had apiproved a large scheme and had ordered surve5's 
on August 17, 1853, during the three 3^ears from 1833 
to 1855, only ibp miles w'eie opened, being an average of 
56 miles a 3'ear The cap tal outlay during that period 
was Rs 5,50,00,000 or Rs 1,83,33,000 a 3'ear The 
average gross earnings per mile per w^eek were Rs 81, 
the average percentage of W'orkmg expenses to gross 
earnings w as 54,33 , and the percentage of net earnmgs 


B3' the end of 
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to capital outlay 0 72 Tlie first sanction to the con- 
struction of the North East hues of the Great Indian 
Peninsula was gnen m 1850, the South East line was 
sanctioned m 1854 The first opening of an3'' portion of 
the following linos for traffic occurred in this period, 
OTC , the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsular 

Lord Canmxg 
1856 — 1862 

1S55 Lord Dalhousie’s projected 
railwa3's were 
being actnel3 
earned out , but 
progress was 
checked b3' the 
Mutin3’ of 1857, 
although it w as 
due to the guaran- 
teed S3 stem that 
the work was not 
stopped alto 
gctlier, for funds 
were available 
which, under State 
control, would 
have been requir- 
ed elsew here The 
invaluable service 
rendered to the 
military by the 
short length of 
line then opened 
w as again an 
object lesson to 
the authorities 
After the Mutm3' 
in 1S57, "Inch was 
estimated to have 
cost the railwa3's 
some three mil- 
lions sterling, the 
friction that had 
arisen betw'een the 
civil engineers and 
the consulting 
Ro3'al Engineers 
in India became 
so acute that 
the matter w as 
brought before 
the House of 
Commons, the 
result being that 
a compromise w as 

effected, though it W'ould have been much better had 
the matter been fought out India passed directly 
under the Crown in 185S and the reign of the Hon 
East India Companj' came to an end 

On March 13, 1S60, the late Sir Juland Danvers, 
then Secretai3' to the Raih\a3' and Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the India Office, presented his first report on 
Railwa3's to Sir Chailes Wood, Secretary of State for 
India This w'as prepared from information received 
In it he stated that the 3 ft 6 m gauge had been finally 
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adopted, and that the rate of exchange had been fixed 
at 22d per rupee The 99 j^ears’ guarantee, which it 
had been finally decided to grant to Indian Railway 
Companies, applied to all monies paid into the Govern 
ment Treasury and expended with the sanction and 
approval of the Government , on the closing of the 
capital account the surplus subsciibed was to be re 
turned to the Companies Whenever the profits weie 
less than the guarantee of 5 per cent , the Government 
had to make it up , any surplus u as to be equally 
dmded between the Companies and the Government, 
and when the amount so received covered all that the 
Government had disbuised (-pins simple interest), the 
whole of the profits were to go to the Companies , the 
railways might be suirendered for actual cost at 6 
months’ notice , the Government having the option to 
purchase after 25 or 50 j'ears at the mean value of the 
shares during the previous three 3'eais, taking over the 
rolling stock at a valuation or, as an alternative, thev 
could pay a corresponding annuity , land was given free 
Sir Juland stated that the experiment of direct Govern 
ment construction had been sanctioned for a line from 
the Iron Works recentl}? established at Naim Tal, to 
]om the East Indian or Oudh and Rohilkhand The 
Superintendent, klr Sowerb}', was of opinion that the 
cast iron rails winch he was able to turn out might be 
advantageouslj' used, at a sar mg of Rs 13,900 per 
mile Allusion is also made in the repoit to Light 
Railway and Tramway lines, and it is stated that Col 
H Barr, of the Bombaj' Aimj', had leceived permission 
to spend £300 in conducting experiments to prove the 
value of a danger fog-signal which he had inventea 
On the map attached to the report the following lines 
are showm as “suspended,” viz , — Amntsai to Delhi, 
Jubbulpore to Allahabad, Kooshtea to Dacca, Shola- 
pore to Bellary, and Salem to Ramnad 

In the next year’s report (i860 61), Sir Juland 
states that the Oudh Raihva3's were stopped the 
Secretar3r of State having decided not to guarantee the 
capital for an3' new undertaking, the lupee having 
risen to 24d The Governor General consequently 
reported that construction should go on 63' all means 
on the lines already sanctioned, but that ro moie works 
W'ould be commenced till those in hand were com 
pleted The urgent need for feeder roads w'as begin 
ning to be realized, and the Madras Government had 
determined to build 1,083 niiles of them A letter is 
noted from Mr W B Wright, the Locomotive Supeim 
tendent of the Madras Railwa3', in which he says — 
“ I have one native, by name Gunnagee Rowq whom I 
think competent to drive a locomotive, but his own 
want of self reliance precludes him from being intrusted 
with the charge of one ’ ’ He further states that, the 
apprentice system has now on the whole been attended 
with marked success, and that India must become the 
nursery for farther requirements Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State, wrote to the Government of 
India that he awaited with interest the result of the 
tnal it w'as proposed to make of a cheap desciiption 
of tram road on some short feeder of considerable 
traffic 

The first portion of the following important lines 
were first opened for traffic in Lord Canning’s time, 
VIZ , the Bombay-Baroda and Central India proper. 


the Madras propei, and what is now the North Western 
(State) proper, all on the 5 ft 6 in gauge The metre 
gauge appeared foi the fiist time on the South Indian 
The average earnings of all the lines during the sn 
3'eais was Rs 149 only pei mile pei week , the average 
peicentage of working expenses to gross earnings was 
4S 75 . of the net earnings to capital expended i 19 
of mdes opened pei annum 236 (or 1,418 in all), giving 
a total of 1,587 miles open for traffic The yeari3'' aver 
age of capital outla3' wms Rs 475 lakhs (or 28] crores 
in all) giving a total expenditure of Rs 34 crores 

Lord Elgin 
1862—1863 

Sn Juland Danvers was now' designated Govern 
ment Diiector of the Indian Railwa3' Companies and 
attended all the.r Board Meetings His reports 
contained a synopsis of those received from India 
In these veais a good man3' schemes for Light Railw'a3's 
w'eie launched, but did not float long The shortage of 
rolling stock, which has been perennial, was begin 
nmg to be felt, especiall3' on the Sind line Lord Elgin 
travelled bA' rail to Benaies, and Sir Bartle Fiere opened 
the Bhore Ghaut on April 24, 1863 , 42,000 coolies had 
been emplo3’ed on this work at one time The 
Government Diiector reported that the number of 
passengers and tonnage of goods using the lail w'as in 
proportion to the inducements offered b3' low' rates and 
sufficient accommodation, but that, at the same time, 
low' rates and remunerative rates w’eie not synonymous 
and that, for instance, it was doubtful, whether it w'as 
possible to cairy passengers with a profit at less than 
irf pel mile Iron sleepers w'ere first introduced 
and 755 miles of them weie ordered The3' were 
“Greave’s” circular cast iionbow’ls, and w'ere laid down 
on the Punjab line, on the Eastern Bengal, and on the 
Madras Railwa3', wheie the3' did good service in all 
kinds of ballast, and even W'lthout anr' ballast at all 

The Eastern Bengal Railw'ay, on the 5 ft 6 in gauge, 
W'as the only one of w'hich any portion w as first opened 
in Loid Elgin’s time The average mileage completed 
being 460 (or 920 in all) making a total of 2 507 The 
average earnings per mile per week dropped to Rs 140 
w'hile the percentage of working expenses to gross 
earnings lose to Rs 60 04, and of net earnings to 
capital I 30 The avei age capital outlay w as Rs 950 
lakhs (Rs iq crores in all), making a total of Rs 5a 
crores up to date The Tapt, Bridge, 1,875 H We olo 
Nerbudda 4,688 ft , and the Soane Bridge, 4,726 ft 
long W'ere opened during this penod 

Lord LAW'RENCg 
1864 — 1869 

Soon after takmg up the reins of office, Lord Law'- 
rence decided that further appheat on of the agency of 
Companies w'as undes rable , moreover, there happened 
to be a plethoi a of Government Eng neers for w'hom 
w oik had to be found, and although they had no ex 
perience on ra lw'a3 s, the3' w ere put in charge of the 
construction then — and have been transferred on promo 
tion ever since — from road aaid town surve3'or’s work 
and fiom the Irr gation Department, to the Railwa3 
branch As one of them naivety confessed some 20 
years later, at the Societ3' of Arts, they “had to leain 
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a good deal, and necessarily at the expense of the State ’ ’ 
The Governor General sent home a despatch embody 
ing his views, but Sir Stafford Northcote did not 
adopt them entirely, for he considered that “ commei 
cial” hnes should be built as heretofore lea\ mg "poll 
tical" hnes to be constructed bj' the Stite, for uiiich 
purpose a fixed annual charge v ould be made Lord 
Lawrence dissented and before he left India he sub 
mitted a minute virtually stopping anv non guaiantcc 
recommending State construction, and the w ithdrun al 
of all initiation and practical direction of measures 
from the India Office In his opinion 3] millions sterling 
could be invested in raihra)' extension evei \ vt nr, and in 
twenty years the yearly charge would be i educed to 
one million He estimated that the gross a\ crage earn 
mgs would reach ^30 per mile per week by iSSq (this 
they have never done), and considered it would be a 
mistake to reject the nanow' gauge In the same j car 
the Secretarji of State entered into new agreements 
with the Great Indian Peninsular, and the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India, without consulting the 
Government of India, w'ho protested — but too late The 
first unguaranteed raiUvay 23 miies long from Nalhati 
to Azimgunge, was opened by the East Indian 
Branch Company in 1863 In 1S64, the big cyclone 
occurred in India and caused great damage to railw lys 
and in 1866 the terrible Orissa famine diverted funds 
from Public Works In March, X864, Sir Charles Wood 
issued his famous despatch, giving rules as to what 
should be charged to Capital and Revenue respec 
tively This w'as a bone of contention between 
the Government Consulting Engineers and the 
Agents of the Companies for years So long as there 
was no chance of a surplus over the guaranteed 
interest, the Agents tried to chaige ever3dlnng to 
Revenue, but whenever the receipts gave signs of 
a possible surplus they fought tooth and nail 
to save Revenue as much as possible Especially 
acute became these struggles as the time approached 
when the lines might be taken over by Government 
With the extension of railwaj's, the want of 
feeder roads w^as felt more and more It w as during this 
period that the Calcutta and South Eastern was started 
to serve a new Port Canning on the Mutla, w hereby the 
dangers of the Hooghly were to be avoided, and steamers 
were to plj' to the Straits Chittagong and Akyab 
Messrs Brassey, Wythes and Henfrey held twm impor 
tant railw ay contracts one from Calcutta to Kooshtea, 
and the other fiom Amiitsar to Gliaziabad, but they did 
not make much money over them, owang to causes 
w'hich affected all public works floods, famines, the 
Mutinj' and the subsequent rise m the price of labour 
Sir Juland Danvers again reported rolling stock to be 
inadequate, that the cast iron bowl sleepers were 
answ ermg w ell , that steel rails w^ere being introduced, 
that feeder roads w ere delayed for w ant of funds , 
that natn es of India onlj' held one per cent of the rail 
way stock , that the form of debenture contract had 
been settled , that coal cost from 58s to 72s a ton , 
that Karachi harbour should be improved , that mails 
only took 5 daj's betw'een Calcutta and Bombay , that 
the Provident Fund had been established , that the 
Madras Raihvav had carried 23,000 tons of food to the 
famine distncts, at pie per maund per mile , that 40 


inches of ram fell m two day^ on tlic Sind Railway, 
nearly wiping it out , tint he id\ iscd the formation of a 
Restive Fund for renewals, tint it would cost 
£1,300,000 to inal e good flood and other damage on 
the Great Indi in Peninsula 

flic deficit in iSOS iS6() stood at lis i66‘{ lakhs, 
hut nieinwhile the total tr.ide of the connfrj' had 
iison from Rs 32 to 89 ciores, .ind more than com 
[lens ited the fin mcial loss on guarantees 

Dining lord Lawiencc’s Vicero3'alt\ the only 
railwav of which a [lortion was first ojicncd was the 
Oudh iiid Rohilkli.ind, a 5 ft 0 in line The average 
gloss earnings jicrniilt pti week wereRs 207, a sensible 
advance, the average iieiccntage of working expenses 
to gross cajntal was 5462, also a great inqirovcmcnt, 
while the average jierctntagc of net earnings to capital 
rose to 2 93 , the av erage mileage opened during the 
five years was 300 (total 1,501), giving a grand total of 
4,008 miles, the average cajntal oiitkav vvasRs 620 lakhs 
(total Rs 31 crorcb) bringing the grand total uji to Rs S ) 
crorcs, 01, at thejiresent rate of exchange, 56,000,000 
pounds sterling The following bridges were ojientd 
during this jioriod — The Tonsc, 1,194 ft , tlie Jumna 
(Allahabad), 3,150 ft , the old Clieyer, 3,500 ft , the old 
Pajiagni, 1,410 ft , the Jumna (Delhi), 2,697 ft the old 
Chitrav ati, 2,670 ft , the old Penner, 1,830 ft , tlie Beas, 
3,828 ft , and the Jumna (Saharanpur), 2,675 ft long 

Lord Maxo 
1S69 — 1872 

Under Lord Mayo the State constniction of railw a3‘s 
mostly on the metre gauge, was encouraged in every 
way , the guaranteed svstem practically came to an end 
for a time, and special engineers were engaged bothm 
England and from America to teach the Gov'emment 
Engineers their now duties TJie autlionties liad been so 
chaimcd with the capabilities of the Festmiog narrow 
gauge line, handling mineral traffic m a mountainous 
countr3', with the load nearl3 all down hill, tliat thev 
applied the same S3’stem on a grand scale in the plains 
of India, for the conv 03 ance mostl3' of light and bulky 
produce in cv'er3'' direction To facilitate this, the max- 
imum miming dimensions were enormous!3' enlarged , 
a comparison of these m the jiroportion of the gauges 
shows this plainl3' Whereas on the metre gauge 
rolling stock 8 ft 6 in wide and ir ft m height 
was allowed on the 5 ft 6 in gauge onl3' 10 ft 6 in and 
13 ft 6 in respectiv'el3 weie allowed In proportion to 
the gauges, these latter w agons vv'ould have been 14 ft 
wade and 17 ft 8 m high, whereby their capacity per 
foot run of ham would be increased by 75 per cent 
Oi to put it the other way, had the metre gauge stock 
been lestricted to the comparativ^e size of the 5 ft 6 in 
the wagons would have been onl3' 5 ft i in wide 
and 6 ft 7 in high and their present capacit3' would 
hav’e been diminished b3' 64 per cent 

The Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill 
wms established in 1871 to give Civil Engineers a 
special training The North West Provinces and Oudh 
w ere again ravaged by famine in i86g , and a cyclone 
occuried m the same 5 ear which was almost as 
disastrous as the one fiv e 5'eais prevaously The most 
remark ’ at done at the Gorai Bridge, 

on the of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
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way, where one of the iron piers m course of erection 
(14 ft in diameter, 45 ft long, weighing 120 tons) 
was overturned and never found again, although a new 
pier was sunk on the same spot 

The railways, owing mainly to an absurdly high 
standard 6f construction, had cost £17,000 a mile, and 
the financial equilibrium having been upset by all the 
disasters of recent years, the guarantee system fell into 
disrepute, and the Government thought they could 
do better themselves, as money could be borrowed on 
easier terms by the State Lord Mayo, though he 
duly appreciated the great seivices which the 
Guaranteed Com pair es had rendered to Ind’a, hoped 
to profit by their evperience for the benefit of the 
future lines, in economy at least, if not in efficiency 
Sir Juland Danvers reported that modified terms of 
contract with Companies had been formulated, and 
that the rules guiding the State were exceedingly 
complex The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
settled a contractor’s claim of £213,598 for £45,000, at 
a cost of £34,000, spread over 10 years arbitration 
Major Taylor, who was killed in the Nairn Tal landslip 
shortly afterwards, introduced the American train- 
despatcher system on the Port Canning line, where it 
answered very well, as the traffic was exiguous and 
not tied to time particularly It was decided to 
build the Punjab Northern line as cheaply as possible, 
on the metre gauge, and for a speed of 15 miles an 
hour , the Indus Valley was to be on the same gauge, 
although connecting two 5 ft 6 in lines , the 
Volunteer force was started , the seer was made equi 
valent to a kilogramme, and the Suez Canal and the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel were opened Lord Mayo strongly 
recommended the metre gauge on the ground of econ 
omy A Gauge Committee was appointed , Sir R 
Strachejq Colonel Dickens, Sir John Fowler, and Sir Alex 
M Rendel recommended the narrow gauge , Sir John 
Hawkshaw estimated the cost of a light broad gauge 
as £800 1 mile more than the narrow gauge, by choosing 
which Sir Douglas Fox considered that £17,000 a 
mile would be saved But the mihtar}' authorit es, 
whose view's w'ere represented by Lord Napier, w ere dead 
against its adoption In the end the idea of confining 
the metre gauge to feeder lines w as entirely dropped 
During Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, which came to 
a sudden end m such a tragic manner, the average earn- 
ings per mile per w eek rose further to Rs 265 , the per 
ccntage of w’orking expenses to gross earnings also rose 
shghtlj' to 55 34, w'hile the average percentage of net 
earnings increased to 3 22 The ar erage number of 
miles opened was 359 (total 1,066), making 5,074 m all, 
the aa erage cajntal outlay haaing been Rs 2,00,23,000 
(total Rs 6 crorcs and 70,000), making Rs 90 crores and 
70,000 in all The rate of exchange had dropped to 22j<f 
The Sutlej (Ludhiana), 5,733 ft , the Nerbudda, 
1,052 ft , the .Tungabadra, 4,060 ft, and the Gorai, 
1,750 f t long, w ere the bridges opened dunng this period 
The Secretary of State jiermitted the reading of a 
jiapcr b\ Mr W B Thornton, c b , Public Works 
Sccretars , India Office, at the Institution of Cn il Engi- 
neers, on Februarj 2, 1873, which gaae rise to an 
animated discussion lasting o\ er sea eral ea enings and 
called the ‘‘battle of the gauges,” from aahich, howeaer, 
it aaas impossible to come to any definite conclusion 
5 


Lord Northbrook 
1872 — 1876 

In Sir Juland Dana'ers’ reports for this period, we 
find chronicled extensive floods and more famines, 
and that 842,696 tons of food grains a\ere poured into 
the distressed districts Sir Juland complained of the 
large amount of capital locked up m stores , he pointed 
out that Karachi harbour was of great importance, and 
again urged the construction of feeder roads Out of 
61,940 proprietors of Indian Railaaay securities only 
388 aa'ere Natives , showing that the savings were either 
spent on jewellerj', and otherwise squandered m wedding 
or other festivities, or that they w ere hoarded , w hile 
the class of money lenders charged, and obtained with 
ease, one anna in the rupee per month, or 75 per cent 
w'lth very little risk 

If foreigners chose to invest their capital in works 
of utility to India, of which capital quite one half 
w'as spent m India, and they w'ere content w'lth small 
profits and a comparatively low' rate of interest for 
manj' years, it seems difficult how' any intelligent 
person of any nationality w'hatever can justly describe 
these small profits as a drain on the country’s wealtli 
Indeed it has been averred that the material gam to 
India in one 3’ear, due to these works of utility, is more 
than sufficient to cover their whole capital cost, or, m 
other w'ords, that the ultimate gam to India represents 
cent per cent per annum on the capital, which gam goes 
mainly into the pockets of the Natives themselves 

One million sterling w'as advanced, under certain 
conditions, for the Holkar State Raihvay , it w'as finally 
decided to build the Punjab Northern on the 
standard gauge as a light 5 feet 6 inches railway, and 
to convert the Indus Valley to the same gauge In Raj- 
putana a station to station rate w'as tned for a short 
time 

In 1875, Rs 4 crores w'ere allotted, mostly for 
railways, but w'ar and famine inteivened as usual, and 
reduced the funds available, and nearly all the money 
was spent in the above conversion 

Quite a crop of reports appeared Sir Alexander 
Rendel reported that the high cost of working Indian 
raihvays W'as due to insufficient loading of wagons 
This IS partly explained by the amount of emptj' run- 
ning w'fiich, of course, brings down the average load 
very considerably If the small upw'ard traffic were 
encouraged bj' minimum transport charges, not only 
w'ould the average loads be raised, but also the receipts 
per wagon mile , and, moreover, in cases, where ships 
have to call in ballast for homew ard cargoes they w ould 
be encouraged to bring more imports This would 
hax e a tendency to low er freights all round and further 
encourage traffic These points have not receir ed 
much attention 

Sir Bradford Leslie reported in far our of the S3'S- 
tem adopted at the Punjab bridges, of protecting them 
with stone dcjiosited in the n\er, which as it subsides is 
kept up to a certain height until, in course of time, it 
forms a continuous submerged w eir across the nr er w itli 
a long down stream apron The piers being single 
cj'Iinders it matters not w hat course the water tales in 
flowing under the bridge These Punjab structures har e 
very shallow foundations and Sir Bradford's advice was 
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not followed by the Government engineers, vlio built began to erode tiic nose of tlic promonton' Stone v,^s 
piersofeverysliape,e\cepttliec\]mdncal,anddcpeiKled tlirown in, vliicli at once aggr.natrd tin erosion .and 
on theenormous deptli to wliicl) tlicv ucie sunk asa })io tin sroiir ind rMfituallj tuo rlr i ji |ia\ s «( n fonii'd, 
tection against scour The practice u as ilso adopted om In tin direct eiirre nt alnne the otInrFn the 
of confining the riser uithin vcr\ nanou bounds mel IneJ water below, until the [irornontorv assumed tin 
of forming seiy long protecting banks Ml this w is form of i sjmr or jxr fiem f. et kmg, m hn feet 
costly in the evtreme in the first instance and of water, maele iiji of stone and bric! fifocl s Tin 
as the protecting banks aic maiiitaincel out of n\eis weie 1 e pt it b i\ for twee sear-- it a ro-,t 
reaenue, no statistics arc aa ailablc sliowing aaliat of in aria 2o I il hs of rii(Mfs ami wlnti tin ^l^’Ilt 
they haae cost since thea were put doaan Vs the ceaseel ba eommaiul the riaer^ rut threnigh tin 
large bridges are aery long and aera luumrmis m root eif tin spur mil in ej hours aaliit bail been 
India, their maintenance must be a aera serious diaiii th right haul of the riaer became its left shore 
on the revenue 1 hcsi t i^es illustrate some of the i straorehnara 

elifiii ulln swFiicli 
liaae tnlnnccd 
the cost of 
imhariHailwaas 

Sir Ginlelford 
M o 1 c s w o r t h 
wrote a report 
on Indian 

Ftailwaa- 

\t the Soc eta 
of \rts in I on 
elon Col \ 
Komain Wraggt 
nela ocated the 
use of condensed 
pe it fuel 

\ Director 
General of Stale 
Railwaaswasap 
pointed in 
During Lord 
Northbro o k’ s 
rule, parts of tlu 
folloaMiig lines 
aacre opened for 
traflic for the 
first tune, it: 

5 feet 6 inches 
or “Standard" 
gauge the Niz- 
am's, metre 
gauge, the Raj 
piitan a Malaa a 
and tlie Tirhoot 



Assaai Bengal RAieaaAa — Djiing^ Bridge Aej 

Col F S Taylor, r e , reported on the so called 
“ Goalundo Spur i’ The Eastern Bengal Railw'aj had 
been extended to the junction of the Ganges and tlie 
Brahmaputra, and arrangements had been made at 
great expense for dealing with the traffic coming dow n 
both rivers At the junction of the rivers the Ganges 
took a sweep to the North and ran right round a pro 
montor}', before falling into the larger riser On this 
promontory, which showedmdications of being composed 
entirely of hard clay, the raihvay station, bungalow's, 
river sidings etc had been laid down, as the shape of 
the land had not altered for many years However 
with the Ganges in flood and the bigger river low, a 
tremendous current swept by the right bank and 


2 feet 6 inches 

I3I siiowmir Tristie. gauge, the Gaek 

war s Dabhoi 

The aierage gross earnings per mile per week 
fell to Rs 5141, while the percentage of net 
earnings to capital outla3 rose to 3 90 The 
aierage miles opened mcieased considerabh , to 4S0 
(total 1,467) bringing the grand total to 6,541, 
while the arerage capital oiitlaa w i^; Rs 2,73,90,000 
(total Rs 10,95 58,000), making a grand total 
of nearly loi crorcs of rupees Tlie fapti, 2,556 
feet, the Kistna, 3,855 feet , the Guinti (Jaunpur), 
1,472 feet, the Ramgunga (Bareillj'), 2,277 feet, 
the Ganges (Rajghat), 3,040 feet , the Ravi 
(original), 3,217 feet, and the Ganges (Cawnpur), 
2,850 feet long, W'ere the bridges opened dunng 
this period 
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Lord Lyttov 
1876—1880 

Major General J S Trevor, Director-General of 
State Railways, issued his first Report on the lines 
under Ids charge, from the beginning to the year 
1879-80 This work 11 as printed m Calcutta, covered 
345 pages of foolscap size and contained 7 maps 

He stated that in the 10 preceding years 2,500 miles 
of State Railway lines had been opened, and that 1,500 
were under construction, the total cost hiving been 
Rs 2,633 laLlis, 1,351 miles were required to connect 
thePunjab and Sind, to reach Peshaw ar, and for Frontier 
lines, all on tlie 
standard gauge 
At the site of the 
Attock Bridge 
over the Indus 
there had been a 
flood 150 feet 
deep and the 
traffic at Sukkur 
over the same 
river w as being 
taken across by a 
w agon ferrjf, by 
which even loco 
motn es had been 
crossed with very 
few accidents in- 
deed, although 
the cunent W'as 
veiy rapid and 
the gieit whirl 
pools Hid eddies 
\eiy dangerous 
To facilitate the 
lowering of a 
locomotive on the 
pontoon a young 
assistant engineer 
greased the rails 
of the incline, in 
the temporary 
absence of the 
ferry master and 
proceeded to 
lower the engine, 
w Inch took charge, 
crossed the pon- 
toon and plunged into the w ater General Tre\ or also 
ga\ e lull particulars of all the other State lines, inostlv 
of the metre gauge and constructed departmental!}’, 
except in the case of the Rajputana and Scindia lines, 
on w Inch contract w ork had been \ ery successful , the 
lonner w as expected to cheapen Sambur Lake salt in 
the Ganges r alle}’ The Director General reported that 
an arrangement had been made for a steam tram^>av 
from Sihgun to Darjeeling b\ pnx ate enteqirise This 
was the present Darjeeling Himalax an 2 feet gauge 
railwa\, for which the late Sn Franklin Prestage ob 
tamed such faxourable terms, and which was a great 
success from the beginning, the w ork done bx the little 
locomotii e engines liar ing ne\ er been beaten anjaihere 


Ton mile and passenger mile statistics are gu en in the 
Report, they were first started on the Dhond-Manmad 
line in the year 187S 79, and bar e been found most 
useful and instructive e\er since 

The Famine Commission of 1S80 insisted on the 
importance of railw a} s and w anted 5,000 miles urgent!}’, 
while 20,000 miles would make India safe, but the 
Afghan war had diverted all the axailable funds A 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Public Works which 
sat in the previous year recommended that the funds 
to be borrow ed by the Imperial Gox ernment for ' ' Pro 
ductix'e" Irrigation and Railway Works should be 
limited to 2^ millions sterling, and Lord L}tton 


on June 8th, iSSo, proposed that light cheap lines should 
be sanctioned on the separate financial responsibilit} 
of Proxincial Goxernments In the same }ear Col 
J G Aledle}, R n , proposed a Clearmg House, but tlus 
was considered premature, and it has nexer xct been 
established, the distances being considered too great 
for the working of such an establishment 

The Railway Conference first met and the Proxi 
dent Fund and Hill Schools were first started in 
18S0 This X car w as also remarl able for a great 
dexclopment of State lines and for the introductio*! 
of pnx ate enterprise in their construction The 
Nizam’s State Railwa} was also started at the sug 
gestion of Goxemment 






The “Jubilee" Railway Bridge over the Hooghly River — B uilt by Sir Bndford Leslie kcie 
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from 30 to 40 lbs per square inch would be sufficient 
to overturn railw ay carriages , and that if a pressure 
of 56 lbs weie provided for with a factor of safety of 
26 or 28 lbs , all danger would be avoided 

In Lord Ripon’s time the average gross earnings 
per mile per week reached their maximum up to that 
time, mz , Rs 289 The average percentage of work- 
ing expenses to gross earnings also rose a little to 40 68, 
a figure it has never reached since then while that of 
the net eainings to capital outlay showed a considerable 
rise to 5 32 The average number of miles opened per 
annum was 617 (total 2,469), a considerable rise, the 
grand total reaching 11,527 miles The average capi- 
tal outlay was a little over Rs 672 lakhs (total nearly 
Rs 27 crores), while the grand total was nearly 
Rs 155 crores 

Portions of a great number of lines were first 
opened during this period, viz, standard gauge, 
Bhopal Itarsi, Rajpura Bhatmda, metre gauge, Bengal 
and North-Western proper, Deoghur, Dibru-Sadiya, 
Ledo and Tikar Margherita colliery, Jodhpur-Bikanei, 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon proper, Lucknow Bareilly, 
Southern Mahratta proper, and Mysore Section , 2 ft 
6 in gauge. Eastern Bengal (State) branches, and 
2 ft gauge, Jorhat State 

The Nerbudda (new), 4,688 feet , the Attock, 1,522 
feet, another Nerbudda, 2,306 feet, the Jumna 
(Muttra), 1,146 feet , the Kistna (Bijapur Branch), 
3,392 feet, and the Bhima, 2,342 feet long, were 
the bridges opened during this period 

Lord Dufferin 
1885—1888 

The Bengal Nagpur in 1883 and the Indian Mid 
land in 1887 were started with a permanent (Sterling) 
guarantee of 4 per cent and a subsequent quartei 
share of profits 

During 1885 the trouble on the frontier diverted 
funds from the commercial and jirotective railwaj's 
to costly military lines, which were never expected to 
earn any direct profits 

In 1886, the Scmde, Punjab and Delhi was taken 
over by the Government and merged in the North- 
Western , the whole of the company’s officers were 
retained, except those of the Engineering Department, 
only one Assistant Engineer being kept on 

It was in this year that 14,500 miles of railway 
track in America were converted to the 4 ft 8 ^ in 
gauge in two days A great deal of the rolling stock had 
previously been made interchangeable and the prepar 
ations for the conversion had Taken a long time and 
caused some inconvenience Including all gauges the 
total mileage opened in India at that time was under 
12,000 Sir Theodore Hope, the Public Works Mims 
ter at this time, pointed out the evils of the London 
Stores Department, and that the uncertain supplies of 
funds and material were most wasteful and unbusiness 
like As to funds, the Government were embarrassed 
by famines, by a possible war with Russia, and by the 
continuing fall in exchange , as to the London Stores 
Department, it has gone on to this day on the old lines, 
discouraging the Indian firms, who were quite read}' 
to supply materials direct and to submit to any in- 
spection considered necessary But no inspecting 


officers were appointed in India, and the old sickening 
delay and uncertainty of delivery continued to hamper 
the engineers and to add enormously to the cost of 
works The Secretary of State m July 1886 warned 
the Government of India not to increase the taxation 
for railway construction In spite of all these 
difficulties the average number of miles opened during 
Lord Duffenn’s Viceroyalty increased to the highest 
up to that date, viz , 736 per annum (total 2,945), 
making a grand total of 14,525 miles open , earnings 
per mile per week dropped to Rs 273, nevertheless, the 
average percentage of woiking expenses to gross earn 
mgs also dropped to 49 07, and that of the net profits 
to capital outlay rose to 5 40, a record up to then 
The average capital outlay per annum was nearly 
Rs 940 lakhs (total over 3,759 lakhs) , the total outlay 
rising to Rs 19,304^^ lakhs Portions of the following 
lines were first opened during this period, viz , standard 
gauge, Tarkessur , metre gauge, Gaekwar’s Mehsana, 
Eastern Bengal (State), Dacca Section , West of India 
Portuguese, Morvi and Thaton Duymzaik (Light) 
The Oudh and Rohilkhand was taken over in 1889 

The Solani, 1,750 feet, the Rapti, 1,445 feet, the 
Jubilee, 4,932 feet, the Ganges (Balaweti), 7,886 feet, 
the Kanhan, 1,237 feet, the Kaiser-i Hind, 4,293 feet, 
the Victoria, 2,720 feet, the Dufferm, 3,507 feet , the 
Gandak, 2,176 feet, the Jumna (Kalpi), 2,626 feet, and 
the Kistna (Poona Branch), 2,340 feet long, were the 
bridges opened during this period 

Lord Lansdowne 
1889 — 1894 

In October 1889, the Government of India sub 
mitted a programme of extensions to the Secretary of 
State In November, Lord Cross advised that private 
enterprise should be encouraged in the construction 
and working of railways , and he endorsed the opinion 
expressed in 1884 on the subject of gauge, trunk lines 
should be of standard gauge (by this time this had 
become impossible) , metre gauge should be confined to 
extensions and branches of the present metre gauge 
lines or to cases where the traffic would be so light that 
the broader gauge would be too expensive, although 
such traffic as offered would have to suffer the 
‘ ‘ undoubted disadvantage ” of a break of gauge 
The Governor General, houever, disapproved of the 
Secretary of State’s financial proposals and considered 
it would be better to ncrease his borrowing powers— 
he proposed another Railway Commission In 1889 a 
second battle of the gauges was fought at the Institu 
tion of Civil Engineers, with the result that the 
various advocates of standard, of metre, and of other 
gauges, alone or mixed, remained unconverted, so that 
the Government was left without any guidance It 
was, however, clearly shown that a really light railway 
had never been constructed in India Until 1890 the 
area served by the metre gauge lines was fairly well 
defined, but after that the gauge which was fixed upon 
for use on feeders was used for lines competing with 
the standard gauge In 1890 the whole available 
balance of the Famine Insurance Fund was devoted to 
railways , 

When the South Indian w as taken over by the 
Government, the Secretary of State made a 20 years’ 
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contract with the Cornpany, in November 1890, to 
work, manage and maintain the lines , a million ster 
ling was to be raised (reckoned to be equivalent to 
Rs 140 lakhs) The first chaige on the receipts was to be 
3 per cent for three years , after that 3J4 per cent , the 
second charge was to be 3 per cent on the Govern 
ment’s capital outlay, the surplus to^ be divided m 
proportion to the capital found At ''the end of the 
contract the capital was to be lepaid in sterling in 
London, at par Lord Cross in February i8go again 
praised the “ Company ’ ’ system, and the Government 
of India replied in October, repudiating anj' leaning 
either way 

In 1892, rupees half a croxe were lent to the Com 
panies for extensions In 1893 a subsidy was offered. 


Portions of a great number of lines were opened, 
vtz, standard gauge, Godra Rutlam Nagda, Petlad- 
Cambay (An and Tarapur Section), Delhi Umballa 
Kalka, Madras (North East line), Bezwada Extension, 
J ammu and Kashrqrr (N atn'e State Section) , 
metre gauge, Palanpur Deesa, Bengal Dooars proper, 
Jetalsar Rajkot, Jodhpur Bikaner (Bikaner Section), 
Jodhpur Hyderabad (British Section), Guntakal 
Mysore Frontier, Hindupur (Yesvantpur Mysore 
Frontier), Kolhapur, Mysore Nanjangud, 2 ft 6 in 
gauge, Cooch Behai, Powayan (Light) , 2 ft gauge, 
Dandot (Light) 

The Wcinganga, 450 feet , the Sheonath (No H), 
2,250 feet , the Betwa, 2,166 feet, the Ken (Banda), 
1,558 feet , the Betwa > (Lahtpur), 1,446 feet , the 



Thf Lifutenant Go\ ER^or’s Train on Chinbatti Loop of the Darjeeling Himai an an Railwan 


a rebate on 10 percent of the interchange traffic, this 
w as estimated to yield 4 per cent , but these terms were 
strictly adhered to m the case of the Ahmedabad 
Paranti] only 

In these 3 ears the average receipts per mile per 
%\ eek fell considerably, to Rs 256, and j^et the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 
diminished also, being 48 32 per annum, while that of 
the net earnings to capital outlay receded to 5 28 The 
av erage capital outlaj' per annum w as w ell over Rs 8 
crores (total Rs 40 crores, I3j^ lakhs), the grand total 
being Rs 233,17,87,000, or at i6d to the rupee, well 
over i,554j^ millions sterling 


Lansdowne, 1,520 feet , the Penner (new), 1,830 
feet , the Eeb, 1,461 feet , the Damoodar, 2,664 
feet , the Shersvat, 3,650 feet , the Chitravati 
(new), 2,670 feet, the Barakur, 1,850 feet , another 
Penner, 1,740 feet, the Chumbal,. 2,714 feet, 
the Alexandra (reconstructed), 3,976 feet, the 
Papagni (new), no feet , and the reconstructed 
Ravi, 1,465 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period 

The Lansdowne Bridge at Sukkur, over the Indus 
rapids, was constructed by the Resident Engineer, Mr 
F E Robertson, c i e , without any staging or false 
work, and with only one assistant, an Eurasian 
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I ORD Elgin 
1S04 — if'OS 

In Vpnl 1S9S the litc Mr Honce Bell rend 1 
piper, it the Socicte of Vrt'-, I ondon, 111 wiiicli lie men 
tioncd the fict tint ie (>,000,000 ])toj)Ie were heiiif, 
rcheeed, there were no fund"? iMilihle for Riil\\i\‘e, ind 
tint of lite etir-. ])n\ ite t nteri)nsc hid ])rirticnll\ 
been discouniied, iltlinugh no other field for iinest 
ment w inis sife ind certun is tint of Ititlnn Riil\\i\s 
The discussion tint followed show i d m 1 remirhihle 
minner the dnergtnt o])inions held 1)\ high ofliei els, 
pist ind present The word “ iss steel,’ siiel Mr 
Bell, seemed to hi\e been iiuenteel to screen the fict 
of ginnntces, te> which Colonel Mimit leieieej tint 
while Go\<.rnm(nt "5 mil 3^ per cent riijiee )nper wis 
it pir anel while mone\ in the h i/ir fetched 15 per 
cent , in offer of 3 per cent ginnnte e wis ahsurel 

Mr Bell pointed out tint Jijnn Iml ehme four 
times better ttiin Indn in Kiilwi\s in ]>re)])orfion to 
their respectiee ])n]mlitions \ltliough he Inel been 
Consulting rngmeer to the Cioecmmcnt of Iniln, or, 
])erhi])s bee nis^ of tint fict, Mr Bell leUoeiteil the 
abindoninent of the ‘'t iti \eliuinistr ition He urgeel 
tint the Go\trnment shoulel onh control inel jiis]Ket 
rnlwi\s, inel tint 1 irge sisteins were 1 mist ike, in 
Indn it me rite with their hnreles of more or less 
incfiicicnt ind unreli ible emplovets iiiel in thetning 
climite Sir Riclnrd Stnehee, em the other li iiiel, 
considered big s\ stems beiuficnl, but agree el tint 
Goi ernment control shoulel not e \tend to petti m itte rs 
On this, Sir J \ Bunts obsen cel tint, with these 
enormous interests inel these enormous iriuies of 
cmploi CCS uneler State \genc\, cither jiohticil or jietii 
mar} corruption w is cert-e n to arise I he ( h iirm in 
the late Mr J M McLean, mi , illueleil to the luge 
number of Ro\il I ngmetrs in the Riiiw i\ Deinitminl 
and saiel tint it w is not likeU tliei woulel willingh h t 
go the. r hold It Insien jiisth been iiomteeloiit lint 

a Rojil Eiigmeer in the Public M orks De ]i.irtmtnt, 
IS anile, receiied more jn\ tlnii the oflieers of the 
Corps who stuck to their milltiri eliities, inel more thin 
the Cn il Engineers in simihr offices So Ih it the R E 
was rew irded for becoming less eflicient is i mililiry 
man and for leirniiig work it the publie eNjiense, for 
which ci% linns hid uiielergnne a life long ti lining it 
their own expense The t Inirmiii ilso consielereel the 
metre gauge 1 “colossal blunder,’’ while Sir Owen 
T Burne asserted tint I orel Mijo only iiiteneled metre 
lines as feeders, and Mr W Martin M ood had recorded 
an opinion that the\ weie lighter, more com]) ict, and 
more economical!} worked than the bio id g.uige 
According to Sir Julaiid Diiuers, riilwi\s, being com 
mercial concerns, were better in the hands of those who 
could manage them on commercial jirmcijiles 

In this yoar, Go\ ernment, fiiiehiig that jneiiotis 
terms did not attract ca]).tal, reused tlicm inel offeied 
those which Colonel Marryatclnractenred is “absurd,’' 
vtz, a3 percent guarantee ora rebate limited (03^ ])er 
cent These jiroved no more attr ictive th in the jire 
vious ones, and it was found that the method could not 
be relied upon for a steady su])j)ly of funds The at- 
tempt to finance through the District Boards having also 
failed (only 158 miles having been constructed in Bengal), 


Go\ ernment had to find funds out of their own resour- 
ces Meanwhile but little money had been aiailable 
for expenditure on open lines, which were consequently 
staned So in iSos, the East Indian Railway was 
allowed to get an \ct of Parliament autlioririiig the 
raising of cajnta! for construction and equijiment 
Sanction w is gi\ cn to s])ciid Rs 29 crores m 3 ycarb— 
but famine frontier wars and falling exchange again 
intenenid and iireiented this (he East Indian Rail- 
wax \ct becoming inopcratixc 

Since iSqf) all ex]>eniliture on Guaranteed and 
Slate Inns his been included in the Railwax Pro 
grimim In 1.81)7 the Railwax Branch of the Public 
Works D<])artment was rtorgani/ed, it liaxing been 
fmmil that the suliorehnation of the Dcjiartmcnt to a 
Cixilian Member of Council diel not adequateix proxide 
for a fun! cx])ert authoritx So a Secretary was a]) 
jiiniite-el with three cxjicrt Dcjnitics as Directors of 
fraflic anel of Consti iiclion and an \ccountant- 
Geiieral 

During the fixe xears of lord Elgin’s reign, the 
ixeragc gross e ariimgs jicr mile ]icr xxeck were Rs 2^9, 
a slight fall Mthough the axerage percentage of 
xxorl ing e xjienscs to gross earnings jier annum "as 
imjiroxeel to 17 )3, that of net earning-, to cajntal out 
I IX did not resjiond ind fell a little to 5 20 The 
axerage number of miles ojieneel also fell to 707 (total 
3 , 530 ), gixiiig a grand total of 22,02,4 miles The 
axerage ra))it il out) ix i>er annum increased greatlx, to 
Rs II 78,211,000 (total Rs 58, 01. -43 000), making a 
grind total of considcrablx oxer Rs 292 crores 

Portions of a great number of lines xxcrc opened 
for the first time in sjnte of .allelifficiiltics , thex were — 
stand.ird gauge \agela l))un, lajiti Vallcx, Bhopal 
Ljjiiii Itiiia (joona-Bar.an. Kolar Golel Fields, 
Smithern Punjab, metre g-iiige, \hmedabad Parantij, 
M}meiisingh Jamaljiiir (| ig iiinathganj Branch), 
Caxxiijiore llurhxx al. Ass mi Bengal jiropcr, Dhr.angadra, 
lamnagar K.araikkal Pi i il im, faiijorc District Board, 
L'd iijmr Cliitor , 2 ft fi in gauge, Rajpijila, Barsi Light 
(it had take n i^ xears’ harel work to get this xxcll-paymg 
line saiietioncil, although the onlx concession w.iE free 

I ind), Farakcslixear Magra (light), Tcrporc Bahpara 
(I ight) , 2 ft gauge, Howrah Amta (I ight), Howrah 
Sheakhala (Liglit) 

File Ramgunga (Moi lelabid), 2,126 feet , the Kist- 

II i, 3,68^ feet , the Jhelum (reconstructed), 4,899 feet , 
the Riislni Kuhxa, 1,598 feet , the Penner, 1,990 feet , 
ami the Elgin, 3,695 feet long xxeie the bridges opened 
during this jicriod 

1 OKI) CVRZON J 
1899—1(905 

The closing of the Mints en ibled allotments to be 
inei eased, but the (nijer it ind Deccan famines in 1899 
1900 again c lused cuitailnient, so that the jiosition be 
came unbe irable — foi eithci tlie construction of much 
needed new hues, 01 the ordinar}' dex elo])meut of old 
lints, had to be stojqied, and the tiafTic baulked in 
cxery xxay So, as usu il, i middle couise, sufiicicnt for 
neither needs, had, j)ci foice, to be taken The needs of 
ojicii hues, XX Inch have ncxei been fully satislied, xvere 
considered a first charge— ^but it is evident that these 
needs increase w ith the mcre.ase of mileage open, as well 
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as by the constant clc\ clopmcnt of the traflit ami bN 
increasing wcai and tear of pcrmati(,nt w i\ and rolling- 
stock So that, were the tcarh *111111 -illottcd a fivd 
one, new lines would in tunc, cease to he ronsfructed 
long befou the total of 60,000 links c\tn now ronsuhr 
cd ncccssait would be coni])lclcd llowtrti, during 
the last fl\c jears of lord Cur?on’s ML(io\all\, tin 
financial condition of the counti\ impioced \i irl\, so 
that toi 19067 a record allotment of Ks 15 erous 
(10 inilhon-, sterling) was ri ached Athrce\iais ])ro 
gi amine, including 13,000 miles of luw hins^ is now 
being worked out, and the St usihk coiirst has it list 
been taken of allowing lapses of oiu \iai, up to 1 
limit of Rs 50 lakhs to he it dlotfid to tin lu \* 

After iS()<) the Admimsirifion Rqiorts win .ill 
punted III India, and in tint \iar tin first “Histora of 
Railway Projects in India” apjnarid Ilitiuxl \t ir 
the two parts were merged into one, and the rijiorl w is 
%cry much abridged 

The late Mr T Rohci tson passed two cold si.isous 
in India and reported in 1903 on the Indi in Rnilwa\s 
at Lord Curzon s request He recommended the form 
ation of a Railwa3 Board, and in March 1903 this 
was constituted Mr Rohcrtsoii also made mam 
other recommendations, some of which are hung 
carried out 

There was a laige amount of work done in lord 
Curzon’s time An aaerage of 1,0^3 miles 01 U .c ^iir 
annum were opened and 6,255 thcsi\ \ears, lirmgiiig 
the grand total up to 28,295 miles In spite of tins 
great accession of new lines the a\ erage gross earnings 
per mile per week rose to Rs 295, wlnlc m 1905 they 
wereRs 283, or nearly ^20 This, of course comp, ares 
very unfavourably with the earnings of the home rail 
ways and yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the aacr- 
age percentage of working eapcnscs to gross earnings 
was but 47 72 per annum, and that of the net earnings 
to capital outlay as much as 5 36 per annum, while m 
1905 it rose to 5 92 per cent, a result at which most 
railway undertakings in the world would onlj be too 
delighted if they could aiu\c The aaerage aearlj 
capital outlay w as Rs 1,0691 lakhs orRs 7,4842hkhs 
in all, of W'hicli no less than Rs 14,07,99,000, or close 
upon ten millions sterling, W'cre spent in 1905 This 
brought the grand total of the capital o\itla\ to 
Rs 3,66,93,94,000, or £244,626,267, jieldmg 6 per cent 
per annum The Noith tVestern Railway which for 
many years w as a very poor paying line, has now become 
one of the chief contributors to this siilcndid result, 
since the opening of canals along the Upper Indus 
The lines of which portions were opened during 
Lord Curzon’s retgn, were as follows, viz — standard 
gauge Petlad-Cambay (Tarapur Cambay Section), 
South Behar, Agra Delhi Choid, Ludhiana Dhuri Jak- 
hal, Southern Punjab " *' \ar- 

Dehra (this e\ceedin for 

ten years), metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Dholka, Jaipur 
(Siwai-Madhopur), Vijapur-Kalol Kadi, Nilgiri, Shora 
nur-Cochin, Hyderabad Godavari, Noakhah (Bengal), 
Bengal Dooars (Extension), iTinne\elly Quilon (Tia 
vancore, British Section), Tinnevelly Quilon (Tra 
vancore. Native State Section), Beliary Rayadrug, 
Birbur Shimoga, Hospet Kotlur, 2 ft 6 in gauge, Jiib 
bulpore Gondia (Extension, Bengal Nagpur Railway), 


Mmirbhaiij, .iiid P.irlal niirdi (1 ighf), Raipur D.amt.ari 
(hr, im ti Bengal N igjmr Rnlw.n) Tirtijnttur-Krnh 
n tgin, l\U‘>h,ih iili Kohit, Novsliira Diirg n, Bara'ef 
B.iMrliit (light), Jitil ti.up'>r< B» bar (1 ight) C nfrh 
Still, Kill iSiml,i,2ft f; iiii'i (fV ihor (I tght) Thr 
(•r« It Indi.in P( nim'iil 1 w v film mir in moo 

1 In I’hiilgi (, Z.oti} f( 1 1 lh< ‘'tihiiiul 1 J<)'>kf<-fl, 
flu }oo f( < l tin l!r iliinim t^’f" ket, 

fliiHitiipi l.yzSfd! thiSoliin l,.otf(.t tin Bar, ah, 
1 i6‘>f(il tin s„i)( (Ddiri), 10, 052 fM t , M linn, nil, 
(•91- hit, Kiidliii K ithjori 2,Sf/>f<'t 

<»ii(l.i\i ri, <i,o'gi fii t jtoop'i It nil, 2,()32 ft<t Indus 
(Kotii) injSfdt (iiuii I J17 k*t (ian(«^{t>ur 
mill hits II) .’jj.'fnt. Ifista 116 kft, Gina, 
1,572 flit, (joltiil, 2 2(t'> f<ft,D!iirli j.hzofnl, 
Sitikosli 1 158 lilt tin (O \t 1736 fnt the 
Dihinj, r,ti8 fu l , tin Itirtijmr j'liz U<l and tl< 
Ko*-!, 3,173 flit hnu', Win tlv binh;> s ojnmd lUiruw 
tills pi nod 

Ihe total tradi of India in 19^51005 had risen 
to merits jiS • rori ■, With ihilinci in fu our of th** 
loimln of Us 50,2175000 Iln u,i,ftgati tonnage 
of goods lifted in i<io5 w is 5 •, <) ji, ono tin .u c rai t rat< 
]iir ton jur mih for .ill desenjitions of goods l>'mg5j 
jite or jtistimdir G/ Ihi tot il mimUrof jiassr igers 
w IS 2}Si(xi,ooo Ihe uir.igi rati ilnrgiil tlnm for 
ill ilisses litmg 2 {7)111 jn r mik jiist our }•/ the 
average distune ir.avilkd bum; alKUit jo miles In 
the I nijilov of railw i\s tlniewiri in* h ss than 436 3 {S 
natui's, onK fi.175 Lur.isians and 6535 Lurop'’ans, 
6,(107 eiiildnii, apjtri iitnt s, and worl men attericiid the 
riilwav schools, and Iieilitiis ari guen for cliildrm to 
attend other schools Tin mimlnrs of skilkd work 
men who hue passed through utd in still m the 
locomotive .uid carnage sIiojk is virv gn it indeed, 
and the sjin id of teclimcal edue itioii b\ these means 
has Incii most heiiefieinl Tin total mitjiiit of the 
Indian collnrns was 8 , {30,000 tons iiid oiih 107,75^ 
tons of Lnglish imi foreign coal were imported— of 
these amounts 2,760,000 and 18,230 tons risjicctu civ 
were coiisiiintd hj tin railwavs 

Loud Mixto 
KioO 

Ihc Bomlnj, Barodi and Central India Railw'U' 
w.as taken over hs the State on the ist Jamnar^ 1906 
In 1907, the Madras Rnlwav, the onh guaranteed 
line uinuniiig, w is taki 11 over hv the Stafi.and it has 
been decided b> the S'lnt.irv of bt dt tint the junclioii 
of the reorganized rnlw i\ with the (ireat Indi m Peiim- 
snlai sjstciii will hi at R uchui, and th,it tin Beiigalori 
Madras Serlion shall be worked ii\ tlie Southern 
Mahratt.i Imi, tin South liidi.in Kallwav being ic 
eoidcd iiinmng poweisto Madias over this section The 
following State hues are 1 cubed to Comjnnies, u: — 
Bengal Nagpur, Indian Midland, Assam Bengal, Burma, 
Southern Mahratta and the Lucknow -Barcilh Section 
of the Oiidh and Rohilkhand There are six lines 
woiked on the so called Branch lines sjstein , besides 
these there aic Comjianies’ hues guaranteed under 
new contracts, District Boai cl lines. Assisted and 
unassisted Companies’ lines, and Native and Foreign 
State lines, the balance being State lines worked by 
the State or by Comjianies 
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When the Nagda Muttra line has been completed, 
it IS considered that there will be only three tiunk 
lines left for construction, viz — The Bombay Sind 
connection , the joining of the Assam and Bengal 
railways, and the so called North to South Standard 
Gauge railway Another important line will be the 
Kundwa Akola Basim Railway which will similarly 
link up the North and South metre gauge systems 
The Marwai Kotah link will greatly benefit 
Karachi, where also it is proposed to form a Company 
for the purpose of building various light railways in 
the province 

At the last Railway Conference allusion was made 
to the simplification of the Goods Tariff — this is in 
hand at last and will be of inestimable advantage to 
trade in general The lowering of the minimum tariff 
has also encouraged traders, and if railways were only 
allowed to take full advantage of their geographical 
and geological positions, and the Government could 
only be induced to share moie of its profits with 
investors, railways and their consequent benefits would 
increase amazingly 

Coopers Hill College has been closed after a life 
of 35 years It was built to accommodate 125 students 
and the average number has been 46 Of these 35 per 
cent dropped out , 24 per cent failed to pass the final 
examination, and about 40 per cent obtained appoint 
ments The course was very costly, as the number of 
professors was out of all proportion to the number of 
students 

The third “ Battle of the Gauges” took place at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in London after 
another interval of 16 years, when a paper by Sii 
Frederick R Upcott, k c v 0 , c s i , was discussed on the 
30th January, 1906 Sir Frederick invited the criticism 
of the members on the two questions (i) whether the 
cost and confusion which will necessarily accompany 
gradual conversion outweigh the advantages of uni 
formity, and (2) whether the growing needs of the 
traffic may not be met by continuation and extension 
of different gauges, treating each case on its ments 
without attempting to define any definite scheme 
The majority acquiesced in the view that a com 
promise rather than any drastic remedy appeared to 
be preferable, and Sir Frederick, as President of 
the Railway Board, stated that this compromise 
agreed substantially with the policy now being carried 
out by the present Government He did not, of 
course, commit any future Government to the same 
policy 

The sum of Rs 15 crores was provided for 
1906 7, of which 891 lakhs was for open lines (Rs 382 
lakhs of this being for rolling stock) and the balance for 
construction Of this amount, Rs 14,61,16,000 
( £9,741,100), were actually expended, being nearly a 
crore of rupeos in excess of the expenditure for the 
j'ear 1905 6 At the end of April, 1906, there were 
28,607 miles open and 3,297 under construction and 
sanctioned, total 31,914 , or only a little over half the 
mileage considered necessary by many authorities The 
amount of work done, though creditable under all the 
circumstances of the case, still compares unfavourably 
ivith many other countries, both as regards miles per 
inhabitant and per square mile of terntory On the 


other hand, the total trade of India had further risen in 
the financial year 1905 6 to Rs 321 crores, or a 
ten fold increase in less than 60 years, and showed a 
balance in favour of India of over 33^^ crores of rupees , 
the enormous increase over the figures quoted before 
the introduction of railways being almost entirely due 
to their growth 

The estimate for 1907 8 provides for the ex- 
penditure of Rs 131^ croies (£9, 000,000), a reduction 
of 10 per cent on the provision of the pievious year 
The progiamme for this year, as ongmally framed, 
contemplated an outlay of Rs 15 croies Financial 
comiderations, however necessitated its reduction to 
Rs 12 crores, for which figure it received the Secretarj' 
of State’s sanction It was subsequently increased by 
Rs crores, thus bringing it up to its total of Rs 13)^ 
crores Of this amount, Rs 1,013^4! lakhs (£6,755,000), 
has been divided between general open line 
requirements and additional rolling stock requirements 
m the following proportions — Open lines, 445j£ lakhs 
rolling stock, 568 lakhs The balance of the grant 
goes to lines undei construction, for owing to the re 
duction in the progiamme, the heavy demands on 
account of open lines, and the large mileage of lines 
at present under construction, no expenditure on new 
lines was proposed for the year 

In their memorandum on the Budget in 1906, the 
Railway Board definitely stated that the then standard 
of equipment of Indian Railways in the matter of roll 
mg-stock was below the requirements, and acting on 
this opinion they made the very large provision of 
382 lakhs, as noted above, to be spent for rolling- 
stock during the year 1906 7, and this grant was 
all expended For 1907 8, the provision of 568 
lakhs which they made, met in full the demands of 
all railways for grants for rolling-stock for that year 

On the 1st April, 1907, there were 29,571 miles 
of line open, while the mileage under construction 
or sanctioned for construction was 2,873, making a 
grand total of railways completed and in hand at the 
commencement of 1907 8 of 32,444 miles Compared 
with the results of the previous year, the revenue 
account for 1906 7 shows an improvement of Rs 
23,35,000 (£155.900) 

The bridging of the Lower Ganges is a matter 
that has been before the Government of India for 
the past seven years, in some shape or form The 
question came into being in 1890, and discussion 
has been going on ever since Up to the end of 1906, 
the main point at issue was as to whether the bndge 
should be built at Sara or at Godagiri If it were 
located at the first named place, it would connect the 
broad gauge and the narrow gauge sections of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway If, on the other hand, 
Godagiri were selected as the site, the bridge would 
connect the new broad gauge line from Ranaghat to 
the Ganges, with the new narrow gauge line from the 
river to Katihar A third proposal was imported into 
the discussion by the Railway Board towards the end 
of 1906 It was in the nature of a compromise, and 
'the Board held that the provision of a bndge at Sara 
or at Godagiri would not meet satisfactorily the full 
requirements of trade as a permanent arrangement 
They felt confident that the building of a bridge on 
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one'^ite would be folhwed eventually by the budding of 
a bridge on the other, and to avoid this, and to enable 
the metre gauge system to e ter Calcutta, they propoced 
to br.dge the i VL,r at Rampur Boaha A Committee, 
styled “The Ginges Br dge Committee,’’ was appo n- 
ted by Goverrmeit at the end of igoS, to consider 
the various schemes, and to report on the project they 
recommenied as offering the best sett’ement of the 
complex question of beat on Their report was sub 
mitted to Government m April, 1907, and in it the 
Committee, for rea'o-'S set forth in full deta 1 , came to 
the f illowi g conclusions — (i) That the metre gauge 
ought not to be extended south of the Ganges, and 
(2) that the bridge should be built at Sara The 
Committee further emphasis d the fact that they 
cons dered the co-istruct on of a bridge over the Low er 
Ginges a matter of extieme urgency and that it was 
the univer ai hope and expectat on of the commercial 
commun ty and of the general public that !hi investi 
gat on and report of the Cnmm ttee would result m 
immed ate and practical action The report was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State in July, 1907, 
with a recommendation from the Government of India 
that the proposals of the Committee be accepted , and 
here the matter rest at present 

Among the important pronosals made in 1903 by 
the lab Mr T Robertson S'cual Commissioner for 
Railways was ore for the relaxation of the s ringency 
of the control exerc sed by Govern lent over the a airs 
of Railway Companies In 1904 the Secre ary of 
S'-ate called for the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the matter , but the 
foimation of the Railway Board had first to be effec- 
ted, and the importance and intricacy of the proposals 


necessitated much discussion before the case could be 
la d before the Secretary of State Under arrange 
ments hitherto existing, the control of Government 
has been exercised through the medium of Consulting 
Engineers, who in JIadras, Bombay and Burma worked 
under the local Governments , and m the other provin 
ces were directlv subordinate to the Railway Board 
Raihvay Companies have hitherto had no original 
powers of sa*’ctions, a’-d have had to obtain such 
authority from or through the Consulting Engineers 
With the sanction of the Secretary oi State, the 
Government of India have now decided that certain 
powers of sanction and administration should be 
delegated to the Companies’ Boards, and that they 
should be requested to entrust their agents with a 
considerable portion of their own powers, Government 
reserving the right to reimpose more detailed control 
should the circumstances of anv line require it It 
has abo been decided that the appointment and duties of 
Consulting E-gireers should be abolished, and that 
Government Inspectors should be appointed to carry 
out the duties prescribed in Chapter 4 of the Railway 
Act The change m organization will be brought into 
force from the ist June, igo8 

A Committee has been appointed by the Secre 
tary of State to examine into the details of railway 
administration and finance in India, and the members 
of the Committee, Sir Walter Lawrence and Sir James 
Mackay, accompa-ied by Mr A Brereton as a railway 
expert ^rom the India Office, will arrive in this country 
some time m December, igo/ Their inquiry will 
include a report on the constitution and working of 
the new Railway Boaid 
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From i gcologicil point of \nc\\ Indn isdiMdcd 
Pc-im hr, ritri iiito llirtc rcgioiii (i) tlic Pcniiisuhr 
[w- n uhr n-J I- 'o irLi, ill wliicli tlitrc. "irc no inoun 
GirRctic icr O'! nins m tin. tnic sense ntner tlnn 
pilanizoic, (2) the region of rchthcK recent inountiins 
(tertnr\ in ngc), constituting tlic rnigcs of the 
Himahti, Balilchist'tn and Burma, and (3) the great 
Indo Gangetic allu\ lal plain These di\ isions are in 
timatch connected with the jilh’Stograjihical liistor\ of 
the countries that now constitute the Indian Umpire 
In the Peninsula all the rods of Lpjitr Pal.aozoic 
age, or newer, arc cither horizontal, or dip]img at 
comp'’rati\ eh low angles I he principal t\pc of 
disturbance that has affected the iicmiisular area 
during the Lpper PalTOzoic and later times is the 
formation of elongatr'd, almost rectilinear, trough 
faults which are of paramount importance in the mineral 
re-sources of India, as tlicj account for the form ilion 
and prcscrsation of the Indian coal basins The 
central and western portion of the peninsular area is 
occupied 1)\ an enormous outcroji of iiea\\, blad, \ol 
ranic rods known as the Deccan traji ft constitutes 
flat topped lulls, built of piled up flows of basaltic la\ a, 
vhich base remained almost undisturbed since they 
were erupted in cretaceous times The faulted trouglis 
constituting the coal basins occupy rdatnclj small 
areas, principalh m the eastern and north eastern part 
of the peninsular region Outside these coal basins 
the rocks constituting the peninsular area, whereecr 
thc\ are not concealed In the Deccan traji, arc mostlj 
of palxozoic or older age, with the exception of a fringe 
of cretaceous and tertiary strata a* eome points along 
the sea coast These later beds, found in the neigh 
bourhood of the jiresent sea coast, arc the only fossil- 
iferous marine sediments of the peninsular area The 
absence of such beds from the remainder of the 
peninsula indicates tliat this portion of India has been 
a continental area c\cr since the earliest geological 
times, and is one of the oldest land areas of tlie globe 
The rocks constituting the extra peninsular area, 
that is the mountain ranges of the Himalaya, of 
Baldchistdn and of Burma, contain, in addition to a 
substratum of rocks identical with some of the older 


ones of the Peninsula, numerous rcprcsentalixes of 
manne fossilifctous strata of almost every geological 
age, from Cambrian to Tertiary The area remained 
occupied by the ocean until late m Tertiary times, 
when the upheaval of the Himalaya w'as completed 
The great Indo Gangetic plain, which now joins 
together the essentially different peninsular and cxlra- 
peninsular areas, consists of alluvial soil mostly derived 
from the disintegration of the Himalaya, whose rajud 


accumulation has finally obliterated all remnants of 
the ann of the sea which might still ha\e subsisted 
between the two areas 

The geological formations of India may be 
classified info the folloving dnisions 
Recent formations 
Pleistocene 

Siwalil Sjstem (Pliocene and Upper Miocene) 
Pegu or Mekran System (Loner Miocene and 
01 gocene) 

Eocene 

Mesozoic or Secondary 

Permian and Ujijier Carboniferous 

Lower Carboniferous and Devonian 

Silurian, Cambrian, and Pro Cambrian 

Oldest i-ediments 

Fundamental Gneiss or Archxan 

THE ARCHEVN 

Tnn \rchTan, if one restricts (his name to the 
rods uiiderljmg the oldest undoubted sediments, 
consists essciitialli, of cr\-stallinc gncissosc rocks that 
must Imc sohditied under conditions quite different 
from those that attended the formation of later rocks 
These gneisses represent, in part at least, the original 
crust ot the globe, when the surface of the originally 
molten mass lirbt began to solidify 

As mother parts of the world, the Archxan svstem 
in India is largely made iij) of rocks w hose composition 
and structure resemble those of the intrusne rocks of 
the family of the granites or dioritcs — granular aggre 
gates of quartz, felspar (silicate of alumina and of 
alkali or lime), and x arious ferro magnesian silic ites, 
such as amphibole, mica of certain kinds, or, less fre 
quently, pyroxene Jhese rocks differ from many of 
the true intrusne granites and diontes of later ages 
owing to the pronounced parallel arrangement of their 
constituting minerals, producing the s'rurturc known 
as gncissosc In addition to the parallel arrangement 
of the minerals within the rocks, the whole mass is 
often arranged in jiarallcl layers of* rapidly v trying 
composition In some of these rocks felspar is scarce 
or absent, and thus they pass from the condition of 
gneisses to that of crystalline schists Amongst the 
most peculiar tj-pcs of this class are the sillimanite 
schists of Orissa discovered by Dr Walker, and named 
by him " khondalites ” (Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, Vol XXXIII) , also the corundum bed 
of South Rewa, in Central India, the mang inifcrous 
garnet-bearing schists and gneisses discovered by 
Mr L L Fermor, and called by him the " koduiites ” 
riiere are many outcrops of garnetiferous mica schists 
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It IS sometimes uticertam whether tlicsc schists arc true 
members of the Arclixm sj^tem, or mctamorjihosed 
representatives of some of the subscf]ue!it norm il 
sedimentary senes 

Three veil marked types ln\c been recofjnizid b\ 
the Geological Snney of India amongst tin rods of 
the Archean riiesc are the UrsGM (rNriss 
(Oldham, Memoirs of the Geologic i! Siiriet of Indi i, 
Volume I, 1859), the Busdilkhisd (.miss 
(M allet, Manual of the Geology of Indii, p 10, 1870), 
and the Nilgiri or iMountain (.m iss (king. 
Mem G S I , ^ ol XVI, p 125. i8Sn) 

The Bengal gneiss is characterized bv its e.aried 
_ composition and consjnciiotish band 

netigsi Gness Structure It often ivhibils 

rapidly alternating lavers of shaqilv contrasted com- 
position, some of which exhibit the characters of gntis 
sose granites and diorites while others are more of the 
nature of schists Tlie schistose tj'jics are \ t r\ numer- 
ous, including qiiartzose, micaceous and hornbleiidic 
schists, garnet bearing, magnetite bearing, sillinimitt 
bearing, and manganifcrous gneisses and schists, such 
as the khondahtes and kodurites already mentioned, 
and many other e arielics 

The Bundelkhand gneiss, which, in its tvpi are i, 
t> j „ u j ^ , usii dh has the appearance and 
composition of a roarse G’picil 
pmk granite, was once regarded as the oldest rock in 
India At a time when gneisses were regarded as incta 
morphosed sediments, the coarseness ol cr3atalli7ation 
was thought to be related to the degree of metamor- 
phism, and consequently to the antiquity, of the rocks 
As the oldest rocks of the earth’s crust must include 
representatives of its first deftnit vc consolidation from 
its onginal molten condition, it is ciidcnt that tlu 
Archiean must consist largely of rocks formed under 
conditions different from any with which we arc 
acquainted in the present stage of the glolic’s histori 
The Bundelkhand gneiss, w hen the nature and comjio 
sition of the rock are considered, closely resembles an 
intrusive gramte, but differs from undoubtcdlv genuine 
granitic intrusions owing to the enormous area which 
it occupies When the Archaian rocks first consolid- 
ated, the primordial atmosphere contained in the state 
of vapour the totality of the w-ater that now forms the 
ocean, the volatile chlorides, as well as a large proper 
tion of the carbonic acid and oxj'gen that ha\c now 
been absorbed by aanous solid rocks It is quite con 
ceivable that under the enormous pressure of tins 
primordial atmosphere, molten masses may hai e sjiread 
out over large areas, and on solidifying assumed the 
granitic form w luck at later periods could only liai c been 
developed under similar conditions of pressure and tern 
perature in the depths of the earth’s crust Instead of 
being older than the Bengal gneiss, it is quite possible 
therefore that the Bundelkhand gneiss may be resting 
on a substratum of previously solidified rocks Much ol 
the banded structure of the Bengal gneiss is due to the 
injection of molten rocks m the midst of previously 
solidified gneisses or schists Some of these intrusions 
may be contemporaneous m age wath the outflow' of the 
Bundelkhand gneiss Thus, the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
instead of being the oldest rock of the peninsula, may 
be newer than some parts at least of the Bengal gneiss 
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\Mierc granitoid liands of apprcciabh width con 
stitutc part of the Ikiii, i! gin is"^ th< \ wtatln r into tin 
< h iractiristic groiip', of jnkd up hIocl-> of hiii,i dim< .1 
s.oiiskiiowii IS "tors” 1 h( s ini' mod' ofv'ath'nnj, 
affects fin Bimdcll hand gii(i‘> In its tjjic an , 
th< HuiidiK li.uid glut's constUutt ■. ]>nucij)aU\ i plain, 
surroundtd In cliffs of tin runrh hardrr \indinni 
siiidstoins 1 his ])!nii is ir.uir <fl In grt it rtctiini 
tar, w.iIIliN ribs of qiiirtz.ion titnl'd In Iitii,' itiiis 
of tint snbsf nirt mam mil' in I'liglh llui gnt 
ris' to nii'g'd lull, imjiarlim, quite 
a sptri il rli iraeti r to tin s"n'ri 
of Bum!' U liand nid afiordnu; grt it 
ficihtiLs for till cn alion of artiliciil lilt-. 

1 owtr Biindt II hand is tlieprnu ipal art a of this form 
Ilntobtitfnnf IVn-tl of gilt is-, III \ortll- Ml Iiuiia Til* 
'int! jh ^ ^'*1 Htiu il /[(ru surf'icf's 

U'.n.KtTtr, Mitibhilm Orissa, Ktv a, 

the Dlur Tortst, md f.iijrlt \s n yards South' ni 
India, so far is c.an In mailt out from jiuhlnhcd 
nccounts, tilt s'histott giitissts that hui b'U 
dtstrilitti .IS K irn itii gntis, or Sahm I'lU is? S'tm 
to correspond with tin f.itiis of tin H* ngal gneiss 
while the faeits of tin Blind' Ikh ind gmi rt calls tliaf 
of the massiit granitoid rtd { itiss which jinvaik in the 
iijilaml of Sotitliirn India ind has b tn thstingimhed 
under \ irious n lines such as Bdlaghtl tir Hosur giitiss 
Its eastern coiifims from the Balir to tlu- Kistna are 
dmost coiitmuous with the tdge of the gluts, and tt is 
tqiicilh del eloped in North \rcot in the kadapah 
subdnision, in tlic eastern pirt of the Bellari distriet, 
where it IS triierMtl In gigintie quartz itinshimdarto 
tliose of Binidelkliand, m tin kaniui district, and 
thence all oier the eastirn jmrtimi of the Hsvlerabid 
terrilon tiji to the higher reaehes of the Goclii m 
riser It lias been largeli ustd as a budding matenal 
throughout Southern India The magnifieint huild 
ings of \ijaianagar, ni jiarticular, are constructed of 
liosur gneiss 

The Central gneiss of tlie liimalaia is, in jiart at 
, , least, of Archteaii ago, but in the 

^'""n.mUwT'’ jireseiit state of the sun e> cannot 
duals mill certaintj be distin 
guished from mtrusiie' gr.amtcs of Tertiari ago, neither 
arc the aiailable descriptions suflicient to tell whether 
the Bundelkhand gneiss or Bengal gneiss facies is 
more jiarticiilarlj reprcsenteil Still more scant! is 
our knowledge regarding the rundamental gneiss in 
tile Burmese and Malay region, though the sjstem is 
there also rcjircsciitcd 

The gneisses constituting sonic of the jirincipal hill 
f-nt-i.c masses of the Deccan, such as the 
Xilgiris the Palms and the Shcia 
roj's, also closeh resemble intrusiic rocks except for the 
great dimensions of their outcrops Tliej are granitoid 
rocks of a jieculiar dark grey to black colour, and their 
distinctness from the other rocks of the Peninsula was first 
recognized by the late Dr King, who proposed for 
this series, the appropriate name of “kilgiri” or 
" Mountain Gneiss ” 

The same rock is also obsericd near Madras and 
m the tributary mahals of Orissa, and m the districts 
of Ganjam and Viza^apatam The leading features 
of these rocks are their dark colour and the constant 
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presence of the mineral cnstatite (c-'Sontiallv silicate of 
magnesia) Tlie\ alsn froqiicntK contain garnet 
Some \ancties contain quart/, others do not, hut exen 
when there is a high proportion of quart/, tins mineral 
assumes a dark bluish colour which dots not affect tin 
general dafk tinge of the roc) , jiroducing a \cr\ differ, 
cut appearance from tint of the more familiar Ixqics 
of quart/ bearing rocks, such as ordinary granites and 
diontes Tlic heaxior and kss siliceous t\pes of the 
\ilgiri or ^Iountaln gntiss beloni, to tin class of rocks 
known as “norites ’ whih the more siliceous ones 
come Hearer to the composition ofdiontcs and granites 
from which th''\ difli r nexeuthcless owing to an umisinl 
1\ high percentage of nngnism and ferrous o\ide and 
bx the pre'Sei.ce of (nstatne, a miniral characteristic 
of rocks that liaxi a low jirrciiitagi of sdica but 
gcncrallx abs/nt from th'' usuil Ixpis of higlilx sih 
ccous rocLs such is nonn d granites or dioriles 
Xmong't th's-e e istatiti Iv iring rocks, tin tx'ju-s tint 
most marlx approach a granit' in com]tosuinn hax« 
l>ccn calh d bx Mr T If Holland “ clnrnocl it< s," lx 
ca-i-»*ir caus( tin tombstoii' of Job tlnr 
nock, tin foiindir of ( alciitta, 
consists of a slab of tint rod Th< material is much 
appreciated as an ornamental stone o\ mg to its hand 
some granular appearance and darl colour 

Somewlut rdateil in com])<'isition to the Nilgiri 
giuiss and pirlnps belo.igiitg to tin 
'''“jirpi*’ ' same giological sxstem arc the 
aiiorthajitr s oflhngal so called on 
account of their being largeix made u]> of lune btariiig 
felspars related to the mineral anorthile 

In Southern India, wh< re tin Hosur gnuss, th< 
local rcprcsentatixe of the HiiiKhlkhand giuiss conns 
into contact with the Nilgin gneiss tlnn is soim 
exidcnce pointing to tlitir luing both of iboiit tin 
same age, while xie haxe tin <hnct exnhnce of 
stratigraphical siqierjiositioii to jiroxe tint the Dlilr 
X Irs, the local npresentatixcs of the oldest stdiiinn 
tarj’sxstrm, are never than tin Hosur gneiss 

Tims, although the inx csligation is not xit com 
phtc, there is enrx riavui to regard the Nilgiri gin iss 
as a member of the \rch ean SxsKm either of the sanu 
age xs the Bunrhlllnnd gneiss, or somewhat inwer 
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Am It the consolidation of the original crust of 
the globe i ow constituting the \rch can rocks, a tunc 
must haxe come when the tenqierature was sufTicicntlx 
lowered for the xapoiirs emit lined in the jirimordial 
atmosphere to condense and form the occ in Subse 
quently to this exent, the temperature of the earth’s 
crust could no longer xarj except within narrow limits, 
while the temperature of tin inner core of the globe 
continued slowly to di crease, and is still decreasing at 
the present day In order to adjust itself to the con 
traction in xolumc which results from this gradual 
cooling of the earth’s interior, the outer crust became 
corrugated into iidgcs and furrows I he inequalities 
thus arising in the earth's figure became gradually 
more pionounced, and at last some of the troughs 
absorbed so much of the bulk of the waters, that the 
geiieial level of the oeeiii surface sank below that of 


the highest ridges or bulges In this manner the first 
continents ajijicarcd, and as their surface became at 
once degr ul( d b\ atmosjiheric agencies, tnic sediments 
bigaii to accumulate in the neighbouring jiarts of the 
ocean The gradual deepening of tiie ocean, and the 
ronsiquent exjiansion of the continents, by raising 
the-,ccarlu St sediments abnxc the sea lex el, accounts for 
their rajml remoxal bx denuding agencies Conse 
qiicntlx the\ luxe now almost ex er\a\ here disappeared, 
iNcept will re jirrtions of them haxe been caught uj) 
amidst the folds of subsequent corrugations, such as 
those which accomjnnx the formation of mountain 
ranges flu increased dejith and thickness resulting 
from this coinjirtssion has saxed vune of these folded 
jiortions from hung completclx remoxed bx denuda 
tion Ihis IS whx the oldust sediments of the globe 
art almost entirelx ristricted to narrow highly com- 
jircsstd sxnchnes Conscqucntlv their outcrops 
assuiut the ajipt arance of more or less parallel narrow 
1 loni ated ‘‘trijis, such as is particularlx xxell shoxxn m 
the J)lnn> ir rL,,ion of Southern India It is the deeji- 
fst juris of till original sxnchnLS that arc thus pre 
sirxed, jincisilx thost jnrts xxhcrc the combined effects 
of cninjirtssion and heat haxe jiroduccd the most 
intens' thgrie of metamoriihisni, and as this is often 
t nhauced bx the contact effects of igneous intrusions, 
i crx^talhnt facus max be jirodiiced which it is some 
tunes xirx difiicult to distinguish from that of certain 
forms of \rch ean gneisses 

\mongst the most characteristic rocks of the 
oldest sediment irx sxstem of India max bo mentioned 
hxmatite schists, imgnititi bearing schists and mas- 
sixe hills of h uuatite and magnetite , massixc beds of 
manganese ore , a gre it xarictx of more or less altcrca 
xolcanic beds liigilx basic, liornbltndic schists, x\ Inch 
probablx rejiresent mi tamorphosed xolcanic flows or 
intrusixe silk, \ inoiis kinds of highlx magnesian rocks, 
such xs talc schists, serjientinous limestones, potstonc-, , 
highlx crxstalhnc limestones and dolomites, passing 
into scajiohte gncis‘-es and jixroxene granulites, xxhicli 
qijie ir to be the result of met unorphism from asso- 
ciatid granitic intrusions 

Single ontcrojis of this ancient sedimentary senes, 
IS a rule, do not contain excrx one of these forms of 
rocks, but the} alwaxs comfiine a sufiicient xariety of 
till in to lend to tin formation its clnncteristic facies 
Ilic bulk of the formation usually consists of a con 
sidir.ibli thickness of slates showing exery jiossage 
tfirough chi istohte bearing slates and semi cr}stalline 
jilix Hites to txqiical mica schists, often with the dexelop- 
ment of andalusitc and garnets When the slates are 
but shghtl} iltered, the} are not readily distinguishable 
from those of some less ancient senes of the Peninsula, 
tlic Kadapah s}stem for instance , but they frequently 
(\hibitthe altered schistose facies ox'er large areas with 
idtgrceof mctamorplusm which is only obserxed quite 
local!}, if it all, amongst the rocks of lx.ada])ah age 
Granitic intrusions, xarying m si/e from large 
bosses to narrow xxins, are a frequeut feature amongst 
the outcrops of the oldest sediments Some of the 
finely foliated mica sqhists are, as it were, impregnated 
with narrow strings of intrusixe granitic material, the 
combination thus jiroduced giving readily the impres 
Sion of a gneiss 
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Amongst the various rocks of the system, the mas 
sive beds of manganese ore and tlie still more massive 
iron ores are the most characteristic Similar rocks 
occur in some of the divisions of the succeeding Kada 
pah, but ne\er m such bulky masses The brilliantly 
coloured banded jaspers arc amongst the most conspicu 
ous rocks of the oldest sediments 
Bande Jasper but they arc equally Well dc\ clopcd 
m the succeeding Kadapah The crjstalliiic limestones, 
which constitute ornamental stones of unrn ailed 
e\ceUence, are very characteristic of the older s\-stem 

With the exception of the rather broadlj spread 
out exposure m Singhbhiim, all the occurrences of the 
oldest system exhibit, as already mentioned, the struc 
ture of groups of narrow sjnclmes, indicating the posi 
tion of old mountain ranges, most of which ha\c been 
so thoroughly effaced bj’ ages of continuous denu 
dation. that they have lost all topographical indn idual 
ity It IS only in the case of the Arl \ alh lint thej 
still form a x ery distinct geographical feature, jirobabl} 
because the upheaval of this range was jiartlj renewed 
m later times 

It IS the Ar-lxalli range that exhibits these rocks in 
their greatest xanety They haxcbcen grouped into 
sex'eral dixasions (Raialo, Ajabgarh, etc) Ihc con- 
tinuation of the Ar-ivalh outcrop in Gujnt is known 
IS the ChampAner senes Another oiitcroji, j'robabK 
of the same senes, occurs further east, near the town 
of Bagh, north of the Narbada Still further east, fur- 
ther up the course of the Narbada, there are some xerj 
typical outcrops of the same system m the neighbour- 
hood of Narsiiiglipur and Jabalpur The well known 
“Marble Rocks’’ near the latter town belong to it 
Vanous names hax'e been applied to clifTcrcnt parts 
of this outcrop, such as Chanderdip, Majauh, Lora, but 
just as in the case of the names gix'en to portions of the 
ArAvalh range, they are also merely of local x aluc A 
further extension of this outcrop is found south of the 
Son in Rexxa The same rocks also constitute the 
Karakpur hills of Behar, xvhere the slate beds which 
they contain are extensively quarried The outcrop 
extending from Midnapore to Nagpur has already been 
noticed In the Balaghit district, thej' have been dcs 
cribed under the name of Chilpi GIiAt Series Another 
outcrop of the same rocks occurs in Bastar territory 
In Southern India, a large number of outcrops haxe 
been described under the name of Dhlrw ir Senes, 
the most famous being the sjmclinal exposure situ’ 
ated m Mysore, that contains the KoHr gold-field 

The same rocks are found in the Assam plateau 
where they have been described as the Shillong Senes 
In the Himalayan region, the same rocks are known 
as the Dahng Senes in the Eastern Himala5'a, Jaunsar 
Senes m the ChakrAta region, Infra Krol (in part) in the 
Simla region, Vaikrita m Spiti, Panjal (m part) in the 
Western Himalaya 

The same system constitutes the Miju ranges at 
the head of the Assam Valley, and is largely developed 
in Burma, xvhere the crystalline limestones, containing 
the rub.es and other gems, perhaps belong to tins period 

Of the numerous names that have been used by 
Indian geologists for designating this series, the ear- 
liest in date is ChampAner (Blanford, 1869), the latest 
and most popular is Dhdrxvar (Foote, 1886), the most 
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suitable is ArAxalh (Ilacictt, 1877), as it is^dcrixcd 
from one of the most remarkable and one of the oldest 
physical features of the globe There is super abund 
ant cxidence tliat tlie'^c rocks correspond with the 
system known m other parts of the globe as the 
lluronian 

Amongst the rods that arc mtrusixc m these 
ancient ArAxalh or DhArwAr beds, 
yet undoubtedly older than the 
oxerlymg Kadapahs, may be men 
tioned granites, xihich arc of medium gram when the 
intrusion assumes the shape of a compact boss, as in 
the case of the rod liiown as dome gneiss m HazAri 
bAgh, but which become extrcineh coarsegrained peg 
matites when the shape of the intrusion becomes the 
of a comparatix ely narrow dy 1 e When the pegmatite, 
traxerse mica scliists, Ibex usuallv contain marketable 
mica, asm the pegmatite xeins of Kajputana, Haziri 
btgh and Ndlore 

\notlicr group of intrusions probably of the same 
... . age, consists of some X ery interesting 

{. Tcoitc jemifj rocks containing minerals of the 
group of the felsjiathoids, such as tlie cl eolite syenites 
discoxered by Mr T II Holland at the Sixamalai lull 
in Coimbatore, and bx Mr Middlemtss m the Vizaga 
patain lull tracts, and the eixobte sodalite syenites 
discoxered by Mr \redenburg in the \rUalli range 
Plus IS perhaps also tlie age of tlie “dunitcs'’ (rocks 
ndi in clirome and magnesia) of the Salem district 

At a period that is not exactly known, numerous 
. , , fissures were formed in these 

.uncroui tin ancient rocks, wJiidi became subse 
quently hllcd by quartz impregnated with metallic 
minerals, producing mineral xeins, the nehest amongst 
which arc those containing gold and copper 


THE KADVPMA SISTEM. 

The orogcnic effort that folded the Vrax.aliis, Dhar- 
w ars, and otlicr ancient rocks, has pow erfully affected 
the Indian Peninsula Later ciTorts of the same kind 
hax e been comjiaratix ely feeble, the latest of these not 
being later than the Older Palaxizoic era Since Older 
Palxozoic tunes, the Indian Peninsula has no longer 
yuclded to distinct corrugation, and has helmed as a 
rigid jiortion of the earth’s crust The mam penods 
of orogenic effort have been practically symehronous 
all oxer the xiorld, and are of great assistance inidcnti 
fying rocks with one another in distant parts of the 
w’orld, especially' when the rocks are unfossiliferous or 
nearly so 

Tw'o mam penods of orogenic effort haxe affected 
many' parts of thexxorld during the Palmozoic, one 111 
Silurian times, and tlie other in the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous The Peninsula has been affected by' one or per- 
haps both of them, though m a much .^lighter degree 
than by the great post-Huronian iipheaxal But the 
total absence of any fossils, so far as has been obserxed 
in beds older than Upper Carboniferous m the Penin- 
sula, introduces an element of doubt m their correlation 

The bulk of the Kadapah System cons sts of shales 
and limestones Slaty' cleax'age, varying in degree, is 
often observed m the shales, but the limestones never 
acquire the crystalline texture that is so common m 
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the Ard\alli System As might be expected, the 
Kadapansare mtennediatc bet\\cen the older Arivallis 
or Dlnnvars and the newer ^lndhJans, not only in 
point of the degree of alteration, Iiut also in the nature 
of the rocks constituting the two groups The shales 
which arc often calcareous, and the somewhat thin-bed 
ded limestones are essentially similar to those of the 
Vindh}an formation, but the Kadapahs also contain 
some of the charactenslic Huronian rocks, such as the 
manganese and iron ores, and the banded jaspers It 
is only the latter, howe\er, that are equally well repre 
sented in both formations These bright red jaspers 
ha\e been c\tcnsi\cl\ used in the inlaid decoration of 
the buildings of Delhi and \gra 

There arc two main dnasions of the Kadapah, 
each consisting of seieral senes separated from one 
another bj^ unconfonnities The rocks resembling some 
of the Huronian beds, such as the banded jaspers, arc 
especiall3' abundant m the Lower Kadapahs, while 
the Lpper Kadapahs are more like the tindlnan« 
Amongst the Upper Kadapahs, one sometimes notices 
some remarkable conglomerates, or rather boulder-beds 
noMvvr w consisting of pebbles of \ arious sires, 
some of them aery large, scattered 
through a fine grained slat\' or shal}' matrix These 
peculiar boulder-beds arc regarded as glacial in origin 
Ot the two sub diMSions of the Lower Kadapah, 
the lowermost known as the Pfpaghm Senes has been 
obsera cd onlj' m the t\-pe area of the Kadapah Sa'stem 
in Southern India The upper member of the Lower 
Kadapah, known as the Bijdwar Senes, is widclj dis 
tnbuted throughout India, and is easily rccogmrcd on 
. , , r, , account of its association aiith a 

Vokami^ocksoj Bij4 g^^nd aolcanic outburst, the pro 
ducts of aahich consst of basic 
lavas, sills and ash-beds intercalated amidst the Bija 
war sediments, and intrusne dj’kcs and bosses of the 
same composition penetrating through rocks of greater 
age than the Bijdwars These dykes arc interesting 
as being probabl}’ the original home of the Indian 
diamonds, now found as derived pebbles in the later 
Vindhyan conglomerates 

The Bijdwars were first described in the State of 
that name in Bundelkhand (Medlicott, i860), and were 
subsequently identified south of the Son Riv'cr m Rewa, 
and north of the Narbada River m the Dhdr Forest 
In the type-area of the Kadapahs, where their identity 
with the Bijdw'ar Series was not at first recognized, 
they were desenbed under the name of Cheyair, and 
near Gwdlior they were called the Gwdhor Senes The 
Penganga beds of the Prdnhild Valley also appear to 
belong to this same horizon 

The Upper Kadapahs are represented m fhe type- 
area of the Kadanahs by the Nallamalai and Kistna 
Series, by the Kaladgi beds between Belgaum and 
Knladgi, and by the Pakhals of the Lower Goddvan 
They are represented m Rewa State south of the Son 
River, and round the Chhatisgarh basin 

In the Himalayan region, the representatives of 
the Upper Kadapahs are the Baxa beds in the Eastern 
Himalaya, and the Blaim beds in the Simla region 
The Haimantas of Spiti are very similar, lithologicallj', 
to the Upper Kadapahs Their uppermost beds are of 
Upper Cambrian age 


Throughout the greater part of their outcrops, 
the Kadapahs dip at moderate or v^ery low angles, and 
show verj' little sign of disturbance Almost horizon 
tal beds may be observ’-ed resting on the denuded edges 
of closely compressed sj’nclinesof Dhinwfr strata, show- 
ing tliat a period of denudation interv'ened between the 
Huronian upheaval and the deposition of the Kadapahs 
Ncv'ertheless, along the Eastern Ghits, along the eastern 
edge of the Ciiliatisgarh basin, and south of the Son River, 
the Kadapahs themselves are intense]}' compressed and 
folded in such a manner as to indicate that they have 
evidently fonned part of mountain ranges, givang 
undoubted evidence that in addition to the older penod 
of mountain formation, another set of orogenic phe 
nomena has affected fhe peninsula after the Kadapah 
period 


THE VINDHYAN SYSTEM 

The Vindhvan Sj'stem named after the Central 
Indian h ghiand that extends north of the Narbada, Son 
and Damvtda, and south of the Jumna and Ganges, is a 
vast formation presenting twopnncipal facies, one mainly 
characterized bj’ limestones and calcareous shales, 
the other by enormously massive sandstones As a 
rule, the Vindhyan strata dip at low or v'ery low' angles, 
.and .are ev'en less disturbed than the Kadapalis Yet, 
along the soutli eastern border of the Arlv'alli range, 
and 111 those places w here the K.ad.apahs themselves hav'c 
been conspicuously disturbed, the Vmdhj'ans hav'e also 
been affected by folding and ov erthrust, indicating that 
the}' too hav e sliared m the mountain forming disturb 
ance Even in such localities they arc not affected to 
the same degree as the Kadapahs, and it is evndent that 
the main phase in the disturbance of the Kadapah had 
been completed before the deposition of the Vindhyans 
and that the Kadapahs had been greatly denuded 
in the interval 

In their tj'pc area, which cov'ers an immense tern 
tory from Dchn on Son to Hoshangabid and to Gwilior, 
and from there to Agra and to Neemuch, the Vindhyans 
consist of four main div'isions a lower division exhibit 
mg the c.alcarcous facies, which is know'n as the Lower 
Vmdhj'ans , an overlying div'ision consisting of two enor 
mously massiv'c sandstones known under the names of 
Kaimur and Rew'a, separated by some subordinate 
shales, another division, mainly Ccalcareous and similar 
to the Low’cr Vindhyans, which is known as fhe Lower 
Bhanders, and lastlj', an uppermost div'ision of massiv'c 
sandstones, known as the Upper Bhander The calca 
reous divisions average some i,‘;oo feet in thickness 
each, the sandstone ones about 500 * 

A remark.able group of highly silicious volcanic 
rocks, v'arymg from rhj'olites to quartz andesites, occurs 
in the Lower Ihndhyans Amidst the pebbles of certain 
Vindhyan conglomerates in Bundelkhand and in 
Southern India, there occur diamonds (the Panna 
and the Golconda diamonds), probably deiived from 
the denudation of the basic v'olcanic dykes of 
Bijifwar age 

There are several other outcrops besides that of the 
tjipe area of Central fnd>a though none of them are so 
extensive It is only in the type area that the Bhan 
ders are represented The Lower Vindhyans together 
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with the Kaimur-Rewa sandstones are well represented 
ra the Dhar forest, north of the Narbada, and in Western 
Rajputana, the latter exposure exhibiting a particularly 
fine development of the volcanic beds of the Lower 
Vindhyans, locally known as the Malani beds, from 
the State of that name All the other Vindhyan outcrops 
consist mostly or entirely of Lower Vindhyans They 
occupy the greatest part of the Chhatisgarh basin, and 
constitute the Karnul Senes of the district of that 
name, and of the Bhfma Valley The Sullavai sand 
stones of the Godavari Valley perhaps belong also to the 
same formation, unless they represent the sandstone and 
shale formation known collectively as the Red Shale 
Senes in Rewa, where it underlies the Lower Vindhyans, 
and yet seems newer than any of the Kadapahs It 
might be regarded as an oldest member of the 
Vindhyan system Amongst the mountains of Northern 
India, the Vindhyans are represented by the Deoban 
Senes near Chakrata, the Krol Senes of the Simla area, 
and the Attock Senes of the Punjab 

The Vindhyan limestones constitute a valuable 
„ , , , source of lime, while the sandstones 

Build, ngmater.ais material for the 

masterpieces of Indian art from the time of Asoka 
to the present day Amongst the buildings of Vindhyan 
sandstone may be mentioned the Buddhist stupas of 
Barhut, Sanchi, and Sarnath, the exquisite temples of 
Kajraha, the palaces of Gwalior, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur- 
Sikn, Amber, Dig, and the magnificent Jumma Masjids 
of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore According to which beds 
are selected, it is possible to obtain monoliths of 
Egyptian magnitude, or flags of the thinness of slates 
Such a variety of excellent material is obtainable that, 
in certain parts of India, public buildings and private 
dwellings, from the flooring to the walls and to the 
rafters and ceihngs are bmlt entirely of stone Large 
quantities of raihng posts are manufactured out of 
Vindhyan sandstone, and, until a few years ago, it w as 
the usual material for telegraph posts 


FOSSILIFEROUS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN SYSTEMS 
Throughout the rock systems that remain to be 
mentioned, the presence of fossils removes the element 
of doubt that affects the attempts at correlating the 
rocks hitherto dealt with The outcrops that can be un 
hesitatingly referred, in India, to the oldest fossiliferous 
formations of the globe, the Cambrian and Silunan, are 
relatively of small extent when compared with the 
vast areas occupied by the formations hitherto men- 
tioned The oldest of all, the Cambrian, has hitherto 
been met with only m two localities, the Salt Range 
of the Punjab and Spiti The system is well 

Cmbmnofthu eastern portion 

Salt Range bait Range, where its 

pnncipal members are a purple 
sandstone, an arenaceous dolomite, and a group of 
bnght-coloured shales with casts of salt crystals 
The lower member, the purple sandstone, and 

the uppermost shales are quite iinfossiliferous, 
but numerous fossils have been found in a band of 


shales intervening between the purple sandstone and 
the arenaceous dolomite The fossils are of Middle 
Cambrian age, and include representatives of the most 
characteristic of the Palieozoic fossils, the curious 
Crustacea known as tnlobites They were discovered 
by Dr Warth in the year 1888 They belong to the 
genus Redhclna which charactenzes the Lower and 
Middle Cambrian The unfossiliferous purple sand 
stone IS not unlike the Vindhyans In the sections of 
the Eastern Salt Range it is seen resting on a great mass 
of unstratified clay, in the midst of which are situated 
the layers of salt from which the mountain range denves 
its name But the structure of the range is one of 
extensive overthrust faulting, and it is probable that 
the salt marl is not in its normal situation wnth 
reference to the Cambrian strata, but is really much 
newer, and Tertiary in age 

Upper Cambnan fossils were discovered by Mr 
_ „ Hayden in the upper portion of the 

Cmbrnn of Sp.i. Haimanta System of Spiti during the 
year 1898 These fossiliferous beds, w'hose aggregate 
thickness is about 1,000 feet, consist of slates with some 
quartzites and dolomites They overlie wnth apparent 
conformity some 3,000 or 4,000 feet of unfossiliferous 
strata recalling the Upper Kadapah, and consisting of 
slates, some of w'hich are ferruginous and carbonaceous, 
and of quartzites These unfossiliferous beds may 
perhaps represent the Middle and Lower Cambnan 
Amongst the fossils discovered by Mr Hayden, 
there are tnlobites belonging to the genera Plychoparta, 
Dikeloce-pliahis and Oleitus 

The Silurian is not developed in the Salt Range, 
where the Cambrian is immediately succeeded by Upper 
Carboniferous beds In Spiti the Upper Cambnan 
is unconformably succeeded by an unfossiliferous 
quartzite, about 1,500 feet thick, succeeded by highly 
fossiliferous limestones and calcareous shales of a total 
thickness of some 500 or 600 feet Amongst the leading 
fossils are a number of trilobiteS belonging to the 
Sibirmn Df Spa, genera Chenurus, Illcenm, Asapims, 

Calymene, and numerous corals, 
cystoids, brachiopods and gastropods The fossiliferous 
beds include both Lowei and Upper Silurian horizons 
(Caradoc to Wenlock) 

In the Northern Shan States of Burma the Low’er 
saurian of Burma Silurian IS represented by shales of 
various colours with thick bands ol 
limestones, containing numerous cj^stideans, bryozoa, 
brachiopods and tnlobites belonging to the genera 
Remnoplenndes, Calymene, Pltomera, Sphcerocoryphe , 
and the Upper Silurian consists of strata exhibiting 
two different facies an arenaceous facies (Namhsim 
Sandstone) containing numerous brachiopods, and 
some tnlobites of the genera llleenus, Encrinimis, 
Calymene, Chetrnnts, Phacops (Dalmamtes) , and a 
calcareous facies (Zebmgyi Beds), v/ith graptohtes, 
brachiopods, cephalopods, and tnlobites of the genera 
Phacops and Dalmamtes The Namhsim Sandstones 
are principally of Wenlock age , the Zebmgyi Beds, 
slightly newer 

Between the Lower Silunan and the Huronian or 
Archaean of the Shan States, there intervenes a thick 
senes of quartzites and slaty shales that have been 
regarded as Cambnan, but containing no fossils 
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DEVONIAN AND LOWER CARBONIFEROUS 
SYSTEMS 

The strata intervening between the Silurian and 
the unconfonnity conglomerate which, almost every- 
where in India as also in many other parts of 
the world, indicates the commencement of the 
Upper Carboniferous, that is, therefore, the Devonian 
and Low'er Carboniferous, are even more scantily 
represented in India than the Cambrian and 
Silunan The scantiness of outcrops of those par 
ticular horizons is a characteristic feature of the 
region included within the limits of the Indian 
Empire These horizons are entirely absent from the 
Peninsular region, unless it be shown erentually that 
the Vmdhjmns are parti}' of that age Fossils of 
undoubted Devonian age have only been found 
in Chitral and in the Northern Shan States, but 
in neither case has their stratigraph}' been completely 
t . jt. " orked out The presence of the 
^and'^f Burma trilobite PJiacops lattfious and of 
the curious coral Calceola sandahna 
amongst the fossils of the Northern Shan States 
indicates that the Middle Devonian horizon is 
represented , 

In the Spiti region of the Himalaya, the Muth 
quartzite, an unfossiliferous band some 500 feet 
thick, and a group of limestones between 300 and 
400 feet in thickness with poorly presen'ed fossils, 
overlying the Muth quartzite, may possibly represent 
the whole or a part of the Devonian These beds are 
, - . , succeeded by the only undoubted 

o?Spr ' Carboniferous strata that 

have yet been observed in the 

Indian Empire 

In the region adjoining the lower part of the Spiti 
Valley, the aggregate thickness of the strata extending 
from the presumed Devonian to the Upper Carboniferous 
conglomerate amounts to over 4,000 feet In this 
particular case, there seems to be a gradual passage 
upwards into the conglomerate, and it seems that 
the usual unconformity is locally bridged over, the 
whole of the Carboniferous System being present in 
this particular section Where the maximum thickness 
IS exhibited, the Carboniferous beds underlying the 
conglomerate have been divided into two sections, 
each of which is about 2,000 feet thick The lower 
division named the Lipak Series is mainly calcareous 
and shaly, and contains numerous fossil brachiopods, 
amongst W'hich may be mentioned several species of 
Productus, and the typically LoW'er Carboniferous 
Synugoihyns emptdata, numerous mollusca, and 
tnlobites of the genus Phtlhpsia The upper division 
known asthePo Series consists of quartzites and shales 
It contains two sub divisions, a lower one with a few 
fossil plants that seem identical ivith certain plants 
of the Culm of Europe and Australia (Lower 
Carboniferous), and an upper sub division with 
marine fossils, amongst w'hich one notices numerous 
Bryozoa These beds have been named the ‘ ‘ Fenes 
tella shales” from the leading genus of Bryozoa 
They are closely connected with the overljnng 
conglomerate, and belong probably to the Upper 
Carboniferous 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF INDIA DURING THE 
UPPER CARBONIFEROUS, PERMIAN, AND 
MESOZOIC PERIODS 

Towards the end of the Middle Carboniferous, there 
occurred an extensive orogemc up- 
.« cXnTffrous°rr/ hfaval m many parts of the globe 
Mountains, w'hich denudation has 
now removed, were upheaved to an altitude compar 
able with that of the highest ranges of the present day, 
and there are even indications of the existence of 
glaciers Except w’here sedimentation continued unin- 
terrupted in places that remained unaEected by these 
movements of the earth’s crust, we find, therefore, a well 
marked strati graphical break at the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous, w'h.ch usually rests unconformably on the 
underlying rocks The junction is usually indicated by 
an unconformitv conglomerate, which often exhibits pe 
culiar characters that have been regarded as glacial This 
break is particularly conspicuous in India where the 
Lower Carboniferous is unknown except in the very local 
Himalayan exposures just mentioned With this exception 
the Carboniferous System, almost everywhere in India, 
commences with a peculiar boulder bed w'hich cannot be 
older than Middle Carboniferous, and which supports a 
vast series of Upper Carboniferous and Permian strata 

After the great upheaval of the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous, the crust of the globe remained comparatively quies 
cent until the middle of the Tertiary era Through- 
out the intervening periods we cannot, therefore, avail 
ourseh'es of any marked stratigraphical unconformities 
to establish divisions through that long series of ages 
There are, how'ever, indications of certain universal or 
widespread alterations in the relative level of the ocean 
that have left their mark in the stratified record, and 
that greatly assist in demarcating lines of division 
Whenever the level of the ocean was comparatively 
high, its sediments invaded certain areas that had previ 
ously been continental This was particularly the case 
at the time of the Upper Cretaceous (the period of the 
Chalk) Whenever the surface of the ocean subsided to 
an unusually low' level, the previously formed sediments 
w'ere left dry, and sedimentation was interrupted above 
them until the next return of the ocean Owing to the 
wide areas over w'hich they can be recognized, it is these 
interruptions which have pnncipallj' been made use of as 
lines of demarcation between the various systems Some 
of the most conspicuous of these interruptions, for 
instance, the one between the Permian and Tnas that 
separates the Primary from the Secondary, or the one 
between the Cretaceous and Eocene that separates the 
Secondary from the Tertiary, are as distinct in India as 
in Europe It must be noticed, however, that owing to 
the quiescence of the earth’s crust during these periods, 
the breaks are unaccompanied by any stratigraphical 
unconformity The occurrence of ferruginous beds re 
Stratigraphical breaks presenting a peculiar alteration pro- 
indicaied by Jateritio duct of rocks exposed to the air, 
known as ''laterite," often assists 
in locating these stratigraphical breaks, in the absence 
of a stratigraphical unconformity These ferruginous 
layers represent the altered surface of the sediment 
w^ch was exposed to atmospheric agencies dunng the 
interval between two marine invasions 
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basin, all of which are Lower or Middle Carboniferous in 
age The Lower Gondwana coal corresponds with the 
Upper Productive coal measures of North America, 
and with the coal measures of central France, which re 
call the Damudas on account of the enormous thickness 
of some of their seams 

Ihe constitution of the Lower Gondwanas, where 
most typically developed in Bengal, may be tabulated 
as follows — 

Approximate age 

PXnchft Zechstein 

(■RAniganj 1 

Damuda t Ironstone Shales tARiiNSKiAN 


TAlchir 


IBarAicar 

fKARHARBiRI 

LBoulder beds 


U RALIAN 
Moscovian 


In the coal fields situated outside of Bengal, some 
of these divisions have received different names De 
tailed monographs of all the coal fields have been pub 
lished m the Memoirs and Records of the Geological 
Survey of India * 

(i) Marine Facies 

1 HE marine representatives of the Ural and Artmsk 
Producusbeds are Very widely developed 

throughout the extra peninsular 
regions of the Indian Empire, where they are usually 
known as the Productus beds, from the great abundance 
of fossil brachiopods belonging to that genus which they 
contain It is m the Salt Range that these beds have 
been most completely studied In that range they are 
mostly calcareous and are collectively known as the 
Productus limestones They have been classified as 
Lower, Middle and Upper Productus limestones, each 
of which IS further sub divided The base of the Lower 
Productus limestones is a boulder-bed apparently 
„ , glacial, identical with the Talchir 

'’“s-dt Range*^ boulder bed and of the same age 

It contains a variety of fossils and 
most of the overlying beds are highly fossihferous The 
successive faunas have been studied m great detail by 
Waagen, whose descriptions have been published in the 
Palseontologica Indica The fauna of the Lower Pro- 
ductus limestones and that of the lower divisions of 
the Middle Productus limestones indicates that these 
beds belong to the Upper Carboniferous Period The 
remainder of the Productus limestones, owing to the 
presence of fossil ammonites with complex sutures, 
such as the genera Cyclolobns and MedlicoUia, is 
correlated with the Lower Permian (Permo Carboni 
ferous or Artmskian) The uppermost beds of the 
Upper Productus limestones are immediately succeeded 
by a conglomerate of Tnassic age, the representatives 
of the Zechstein or Upper Permian being absent 
from that regicvn, as from all the exposures of marine 
Permian m India 

The same rocks, either calcareous or shaly, are 
extensively developed all along the central ranges of the 
Himalaya (The outer ranges are largely occupied by 
rocks corresponding with the ancient unfossihferous 

* Most of these monographs are out of print They can be con 
suited, however, m most public libraries 


senes of the peninsula) The most constant member 
of the group is the one known as the Productus shales 
which corresponds mth the Upper Productus limestones 
of the Salt Range, and is of Lower Permian age 

In GarhwM, the Productus shales overlie uncon 
formably beds of Lower Palaeozoic age In Spiti, they 
pass inferiorly into a calcareous sandstone of Upper 
Carboniferous age, the base of which is conglomeratic 
Permian and Upper '^^5 conglomerate usually rests un- 
Carboniferous of Spill conformably on various honzons 
ranging from Silurian to Lower 
Carboniferous, except where the Po Series, men 
tioned in a previous paragraph, attains its maximum 
development there the conglomerate passes con- 
formably downwards into the uppermost member of 
the Po Series, the Fenestella shales, themselves of 
Upper Carboniferous age 

It IS important to notice, therefore, that the Spiti 
conglomerate is not the eqmvalent of the Talchir con 
glomerate or the boulder-bed of the Salt-Range, but 
belongs to a higher horizon corresponding probably 
with some zone of the Bardkar 

The Fenestella shales themselves appear to corres 
pond with some of the Barakar and Karharbin hori 
zons, and are represented m Kashmir by the Zewan 
beds which underlie the Productus 
*'Kashmi/ ° shales (Lower Permian), and overlie 
shales and sandstones containing 
fossil fishes and impressions of Gangamopieris, which 
belong to one of the zones of the Talchir and rest on 
volcanic rocks, probably of Lower Carboniferous age 
Beds corresponding with the Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range are known in the Eastern Himalaya 
In Burma and m Tenassenm, they are largely repre 
sented by limestones crowded with foraminifera of the 
genera Ftisiihna and Schwagenna 
The Fusulma limestones have also 
" been observed in BaliichistSn in 

the Pishfn and Zhob distncts The respective limits 
of Upper Carboniferous and Lower Permian m all these 
exposures has not yet been ascertained One of the 
curious " exotic blocks” of Johar on^ the Tibetan fron- 
tier, scattered through a gigantic volcanic breccia of 
Cretaceous age, that forming the peak known as 
Chitichun I, IS a huge mass of 
* limestone containing fossils of the 

same age as the Kalabagh zone of the Salt-Range at the 
base of the Lower Permian 

The uppermost beds of the Lower Permian of 
GarhWal contain the remarkable genus of ammomtes 
discovered in 1879 by Mr Gnesbach, and described by 
, , him as Otoceras > The layer con- 

Otoceras beds . 1.1, 

taming this fossil is immediately 
succeeded by Lower Tnassic beds without any indica- 
tion of unconformity, and was, therefore, taken to 
represent a passage zone between the Permian and 
Tnas But there is a complete change of fauna between 
this layer and the succeeding beds, indicating a break 
quite as pronounced as in the Salt Range The Otoceras 
layer is ferruginous which indicates that it probably 
remained exposed to the atmosphere, and that there 
was an interruption of sedimentation after the penod 
dunng which it was formed The newest age that can 
be assigned to it is the top of the Lower Permian 
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The Upper Jurassic of Kachh is succeeded by an panian or Lower Maestnchtian age They are followed 
Lower Cretaceous thickness of Lower Greta- by a great thickness of sandstones often interbedded 

ceous sandstones, often glauconitic, with volcanic material, known as the Pab sandstones 
extending up to the horizon of the Lower Greensand, Highly fossihfcrous bands are sometimes associated with 
and constituting the Umia beds, already mentioned the Pab sandstones, especiall5 in their upper zones, the 
with reference to the Gondwana facies commonest fossil being Cardtta Beaumouti It is pos 

In Baluchistan, the Lower Cretaceous is represented sible that some of the uppermost Cardita Beaumonh 
by the black “ belemmte shales,” containing belemnites beds are of Daman age 

of the genus Duvalia, and by the overlying brilliantly The great volcanic group of the Deccan trap in 

striped white and red limestones known as the “Parli the peninsula is underlaid by a 

limestones” The Himalayan equivalent of these rocks bed': formation of slight thickness, but 

IS the Giumal sandstones The equivalents of the Parh of considerable horizontal extent 

limestones have been observed in the Arakan Yoma constituting the Lameta series where it exhibits the 
and the Andaman Islands fluviatile facies, and the Bagh beds, w here it is marine 

The Bdgh and Lameta correspond with the Utatur of 

Southern India 


THE UPPER CRETACEOUS SYSTEM 
The middle stages of the Cretaceous, especially 
those ]ust preceding the Gault, are 
Abs^ce of Middle j^^own in India, this horizon 

re aceous Coinciding with one of the most 

pronounced breaks in the Indian Geological sequence 
It IS near the East Coast of Southern India, from 
Pondichern to Tnchinopoli, that the 
Upper Cretaceous of nrost complete sequence of Upper 
omicrn n n Cretaceous beds is observed The 
beds are principally shales and sandstones with 
some calcareous bands full of well preserved fossils 
that have been described in great detail by Forbes, 
Stohczka and Kossmat There are three principal 
divisions, the Utatiir, Tnchinopoli and Ariyalilr The 
Utatifr, mostly shales with some coral limestones, con 
tains over lOO species of ammonites distributed m 
three zones the Schloenbachia beds w'lth Schloen- 
bacina tnfiaia, Tnmhtes Bergen, Hamites armatus, 
the Acanthoceras beds wnth numerous species of 
Acanthoceras and w'lth T urnhles costatus, and an 
upper zone \\\^ Acanthoceras conaltatuni, andiY auhlus 
Huxleyaniis These three divisions correspond respec- 
tively with the Gault, Cenomanian, and Turonian 

The Tnchinopoli beds of Lower Senonian age 
(with 27 species of ammonites), consisting of sands, 
clays and shingle beds intercalated wth shell lime- 
stones, largely used for ornamental purposes, include 
a lower division characterized by Pachydtscus peram 
plus, Protocardinm Htllaitum, etc , and an upper 
division with PlacenHceras T amuhcum, Heterocera 
indicum, etc 

The Ariyalilr, mostly Upper Senonian, is chiehy 
arenaceous, and contains at its base a highly fossiliferous 
band with more than 50 species of ammonites 
belonging to the genera Pnc/iyifiscns, Baculttes, Spheno- 
dtscus, Dcsmoceras, etc , and numerous lamellibran- 
cliiata and gastropods amongst which the Cypreidae 
and Volutida; are particularly well represented The 
uppemrost strata ot the Ariyalur are known as the 
Ninijnir beds, and contain the charactenstic Daman 
species Naiittlus Dantetts 

Cenomanian beds containing Acanthoceras are 
known in Hazara and in the Samana 
yange p,e Upper Cretaceous ,s 
largelv de\ eloped in Baluchistan 
and in the Laki range of Sind Its lower members are 
limestones constituting the Heinijmeustes beds, of Cani- 


The eruptions of the Deccan trap continued 

Deccan Trap “P CretaceOUS, 

the uppermost lajer of the Cardtta 
Beaumonh beds m Sind being still overlaid by a 
basalt flow These eruptions have covered an enor 
mous portion of the peninsula w'lth basaltic flows, the 
western portion m particular, north of latitude 16°, lieing 
entirely occupied by this formation In the Zhob Valley 
of BaliSchistan, the series is represented by huge 
. intrusions of gabbro associated with 

serpentines"^ Serpentines locally rich in chrome 
Similar rock are extensively develop- 
ed in the Arakan Yoma and the Andaman Islands 

The Deccan trap eruptions appear to have coin- 
cided with the final breaking up of Gondwana-Land 


THE EOCENE SYSTEM 

With the end of the Cretaceous, the Mesozoic or 
secondary era came to a close 

The Eocene in India, as in other countries, includes 
the bulk of the nummulitic limestones It includes three 
principal dnisions the Ranikot, the Laki, and the 
Khirthar The uppermost beds of the Upper Ranikot 
contain the earliest abundant nummuhtes belonging 
principally to the species N planulatus 

The Laki division exhibits either a shaly arenaceous 
or a calcareous facies according to 
coai's^s"" vanous localities Its characteristic 
nummuhtes are N atactcus, and N 
(Asstltna) granulosa The Laki limestones abound also 
m foraminifera of the genus Alvcohna The Laki divi- 
sion is economically of great importance containing as 
it does an important coal bearing honzon m Balilchistin 
and the Punjab 

The Khirthar consists largely of limestones which, 
, ^ . in the range of that name along 

in -ir seriPo Sind-Balucliistan frontier, are 

as much as 3,000 feet thick It contains the zones 
richest in nummuhtes, amongst which may be men 
tioned A' Icevigatus, N perforatus, N gizehensts, 
\ssthna spira 

Both the Laki and Khirthar are well developed in 
Kachh, and in the Salt Range in the Arakan Yoma and in 
the Andaman Islands The Laki is largelv developed 
in Western Rajputana The nummiilitics of Surat and 
of Assam and the Subathu group of the Simla region 
correspond with the Khirthar 
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IHE PEGU OR MEKRAN (ELYSCH) SYSTEM 
[Ohgocenc and Lower Mtocciu) 

The end of tlic Eocene coincides with the oj)cnin{j 
of tlie list and most impoitant cliapter of tlie gcologicn! 
history of Indn The quiescent conditions tint li.id 
lasted ever since the Upper Carboniferous now came to 
an end, and the earth’s crust entered into a renewed 
phase of disturbance The enormous mass of sediments 
that had so quietly accumulated upon thegruhiallj sink 
mg floor of the Tethys w'as now iiowerfull) comjiressed 
m a horizontal (tangential) direction, and was thrown 
into a succession of ridges, w Inch became the gre it moun 
tain ranges of the jiresent daj the Ups, the Pyrenees, 
the Himalaj'a 

Three phases can be distinguished in this grand up 
heaial, one at the end of the Eocene, 
'''' o'lc m the Middle Miocene, and 
the last in the Middle or Upper 
Pliocene The first uphcaial, although it cvteiisiieh 
folded the Eocene and undcrl 5 ing older strat i, njihfting 
them in many regions into ranges of consider ible 
altitude, was not nciertheless suflicient to obliterate the 
Tethys Tins ocean still preseried its contimiiti , the 
gradual subsidence of its floor, of which we ha\e e\ idence 
from Upper Carboniferous to Eocene, still continued, 
or even became accentuated, judging bv the enormous 
thickness of sandstones and grittj shales ill bearing 
evidence of deposition in rather shallow water that 
iccumulated throughout the Ohgoccnc These dark 
grey or greenish shales and often calcareous sandstones 
at e singularly uniform and monotonous m appearance, 
constituting the bulk of the great formation known 

The fivsch Similar 

^ appearance had already been dejios 

ited m the same area during Eocene and cien 
Cretaceous times, but it is during the Ohgocene that 
most of the flysch W'as deposited 

Towirds the end of the Jliddle Miocene, a second 
orogemc phase still more powerful than the Ujiper 
Eocene one upheaved the flysch strata, folding them 
into innumerable corrugations, and the Tethys w'as cut 
up into a series of disconnected lagoons or inland seas 
which finally disappeared in the last great upheaval of 
Pliocene times 

A homogeneous series of stiata wms tlius formed, 
resting unconformably upon the Eocene, and uncon 
formably overlaid by the Upper Miocene and Pliocene 
It constitutes the Pegu system of Burma, and the 
Mekran system of Baluchistdn 

The flysch facies of this system in Baluchistdn is 
Koiak shales known as the Kojak shales, an 
almost unfossihferous formation, 
occasionally containing, however, fossiliferous bands 
with Numnnihtes tniermedtus, N vawiis, and other 
fossils of Ohgocene age 

In the neighbourhood of what was once the shore 

Clcareous sones of 

Smd and Baluchistdn oeposited, the sediments acquire a 
calcareous facies and become highly 
fossiliferous In Smd and in Baluchistdn the fossiliferous 
facies IS divided into three principal divisions, the Nan, 
Gdj, and Hingldj The Nan includes the Middle and part 
of the Upper Ohgocene Its lower division frequently 


Gnniiic 

inint^jon^ 


consists of niassnc mimmulitic limestones resting with 

varying amounts of iinconformit} on 

tlie inimmnli tic litiK stones of Eocene 

ige It is tliL list Iion/oii rich in hrge mirnmulitt', 

prnieipillv V uilt rniediii'. ,iwl \ ,'ii\ri(i,arcnmpinicd hi 

It [luloev rimes of the group of L 

itilatutd Tilt fidj, ron-,istmg ofsinlf T 

ind coral linn stone s, is of iipiiermost Oligorcrie age 

1 he llnigl ij ''Cries, wi II th iclojitd along the Mel ran 

iii«..i - Coist, inthe Persian Otilf Islands in 

' the Irawaddi \ illev and Vndainaii 

Isl iiuK, consists principalK of rla\->and sandstone-., and 

congloint rates w itti a few r ilearcous hands 7 lie IIingH) 

Senes IS m iiiiU of Biirdigah in ige (I owtr Mior* nc), tin 

uppermost hedslieingpcrhaps Ht lvetnn(Midd!c Miocene) 

Girrespondingni age with a i>ortionof the Pegu Sj stem 

arc tfii'gn at nitnisions of granite, of 

diontc of angite svciiitc, and of jior 

jihvriLS, tint cut tlirongh the Eocene 

rod s of Baludiist m forming vinie of the higlicst lull 

ranges, sucli as tlie R is Roll, the Khwaja \mran Of 

tfiesime age iri tlie D rti in gi initesof the Himalava 

Other products of tins igneous artivilv arc the 

petrohiim of Biirmi, \s,am and 

till Punjab anif in iff proliabiliti 

tlie salt marl mdsalt dqiositsof the 

Salt IJiiigt is well as main deposits of snl[)hiir The 

petroleum, owing to its inhrior dnisitv as compared 

with water, has eolhctid dong tlie avcs of anticlines in 

the Pegu S\stem, wherenr a laver of argillaceous rock 

has jirovided an impirmeahle roof (»ases have also 

collected along those antiehn il crests, and arc apt to find 

their waj to the surface througli fissures, producing the 

mud volcanoes tint often rise along the outcrops of 

these antichn il arelies There arc four jiriiicipal groups of 

,, , , mud volcanoes, situated re spectivch 

Mml vokauo-' 

dors of the \rikaii Yoma, m the (lonni Valfc) along the 
Afgliiii Bahicli Erontier, ind along tlie Mekian Coast 
In the Piinjal) the equivalents of the Pegu Sj'Stem 
are known as the Miirrcc bids, in the Ilimalava as the 
Kasauh and Dagshai IniK 

The coal seams of Assam and Burma occur in ttic 
Pegu Sjstciii ami are of Ohgocene age 

In tlie Man lulls of Bahiclusf m, some beds, contain 
mg Maslodon angif;lidcn\ and otlicr Middle Miocene fos 
sils, probably belong to the upper jiart of this sjstem 


PeiroViim 
nnti Mjlp'jtir 


THE SRV‘\.LIK SYSTEM 
There are no typical marine deposits in India newer 
than the uppermost beds of the Pegu Sj’stcm The main 
upheaval of the Himalaj'a and of the mountains of Bahi 
cliisHii and Burma took jilace during the Middle Jliocene, 
after which nothing remained of the ocean that formerly 
occupied their site but a number of basins isolated from 
one another in w Inch the strata know ii as Siw ahks, prin 
cipally claj's, sandstones and conglomerate were deposit 
ed Like all inland seas, these basins were subjected 
to variations in their degree of siltness that 'were 
prejudicial to tlie dev'elojiment of aquatic organisms 
Hence the remains of animals of this class are scanty 
Some of the conglomerate beds, especiallj' in the 
Upper Siwaliks, are of fluviatile origin, and mav' be 
regarded as alluvial fans 
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In Pliocene times, these beds were upheaved during 
the final phase of mountain growth of the Himalaya, 
after which the only earth movement that has taken 
place IS a comparatively gentle warping that has affected 
certain regions of Peninsular and -extra Peninsulai India 
and of the Indo Gangetic plain in Post Pliocene times 
The chief interest of the Siwalik formation resides 
m the remains of extinct animals that have been made 
known to the scientific world through the researches of 
Cautley, Falconer, and Lydekkei The bones and teeth 
of these animals are found principally in the conglomeratic 

Siwalik fauna the base and at the top of 

' the series Those found at the base 
are of Upper Miocene (Pontian) age, and contain a 
fauna contemporaneous with that of Pikermi in Greece 
Amongst the numerous extinct genera of this fauna 
may be mentioned Dmothcnum, Mastodon, Htppmton, 
Helladotherium, Hyeenarctos The upper conglomerates 
are of Phocene age and contain the living genera 
Elephas, Eqiitis, Ursns and many others, all of them 
represented, however, by extinct species 


THE QUATERNARY ERA 
It IS not certain whether at the end of the Pliocene 
upheaval an arm of the sea still separated the Himalaya 
from the Indian Peninsula, but if this were so, it soon 
became filled by the products of the disintegration of 
the Himalaya, and in this manner originated the great 
alluvial plain of the Ganges, which 
Ga°n^f'aiiuvium Peninsula together 

with the Asiatic continent The 
great depth of the Ganges alluvium, as revealed by 
borings, indicates that in its case also subsidence must 
have proceeded simultaneously with deposition 

Except in the neighbourhood of the delta, the gieatei 
portion of the alluvial plain is above the level of the 
highest floods of the Ganges and its tributaries, indicat 
ing-that this area has been upheaved, or that the delta 
region has been depressed within relatively recent times 
The presence of a mass of ancient alluviupi, known as the 
Madhupur-jungle north of Dacca in the midst of the delta 
region, further indicates that a certain amount of dis 
turbance must have occurred The existence of ancient 
alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular rivers, such as the Nar- 
bada, Tapti and Godavdri, points to the same conclusion, 
and it IS evident that a certain amount of irregular warp 
ing has affected India m Pleistocene times In conse 
quence of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium 
and the one still in process of formation can be readily 
distinguished from one another 
They are known in the vernacular as 
“ bhangar" and “ khddar ” In geo 
logical age, they correspond with the two main divisions 
of the Quaternary eia, the Pleistocene and Recent The 
Pleistocene age of the bhangar or older alluvium is clearly 
shown by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst-which may be mentioned Elephas anhqims, a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe, and 
various extinct species of horse, ox, rhinoceros, hippo 
Prehistoncman potamus Contemporaneous with 
these are the earliest remains of 
prehistoric man in the shape of stone implements 


Older and Newer 
alluvium 


belonging to the “Chellean” or amygdaloid type, the 
earliest type of the earlier stone age 

Implements of the amygdaloid type have been found 
embedded in “ latente,” a ferrugin- 
ous material, ivhich is formed as a 
supeificial alteiation of locks in waim regions subjected 
to ‘ ‘monsoon ’ ’ conditions, that is, to alternately wet and 
dry seasons The effect of lateritic weathering is to 
remove the silica of rocks, leaving a concretionary mass 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese 
When the latente is very free from silica and con 
tains locally a large excess of the hydrates either of 
iron, aluminium or manganese, it constitutes valuable 
ores of these metals 


The latente is largely of Pleistocene age, but some of 
it may still be forming at the present day, while there 
are important masses of the same material that were 
formed m Eocene or even earlier times 

Some of the “raised beaches” observed all round the 
. coasts of India at altitudes of as much 
as 100 feet are probably Pleistocene 
The consolidated wind blown calcareous sand largely 
made uo of foramimferal tests, which occurs along the 
V, . , . coasts of the Arabian seaand IS largely 

used as a building material under the 
name of Porbandai stone, is also probably Pleistocene 
There are two regions of Pleistocene and Recent 
volcanic activity situated along lines of dislocation in 
the curved systems of ranges on either side of the great 
„ , , Himalayan “arc” The eastern one 

ecen vo canoes situated in the ' ' Malay arc ’ ’ follows 

the inner or eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, and its 
continuation the Andaman Islands, the best known vol- 
canoes being Pupa, Narcondam Island, and Barren Island 
Along the western or ‘‘Iranian arc,” tfie 
largest volcano within the Indian Empire is the extinct 
Koh 1 Sultan in the Nushki Desert 

Oscillations of the relative sea level during the Recent 
Peiiod are indicated by such features as low level raised 
beaches, the oyster bed latelv discovered in Calcutta, the 
submerged forests of Bombav and the East Coast 


The Geological Survey of India 

The Geological Survey of India was organized along 
its presents lines in 1850, under the superintendence of 
the late Dr Thomas Oldham, ll d , f r s , and was des g 
ned in the first instance for a survey of the coalfields of 
the country The work has, however, been extended 
over other areas, with a view to the preparation of a geo 
logical map, and the investigation of other minerals 
of economic value 

Coincident with the issue of Ihe geological maps 
descriptive Memoirs and shorter papers in the Records 
have been published, dealing with the scienUfic and 
economic aspects of the work of the Department 
The published memoirs now exceed go volumes, and 
the main results have been summarized in Manuals, 
separatel}' treating the scientific and the economic 
results of the survey 

Since the retirement of the late Dr T Oldham, 
the Department has been under the direction suc- 
cessively of — 

H B Medlicott, m a , f.r s , W King, b A , d sc , 
C L Giiesbach, c i e , and T H Holland, A r c s , F r s 
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dhwidiw \ki 

Tht Dr-i\ idlin'; ln\i inlnlnttd tiu <;omhirn poi 
tionof tliL 1 LUinsuln from tiiiR iinnumornl No nrord 
or t-VLH tridit on n gliding tlic h.rtliplno ol 

the ncc Minch in hngingc ind diirictir difftr- fioin 
tint of tliLir m.ghhoiir'. from whom tln\ ln\i during 
tht coiirsL of thtir hiMorr kijit ipirt nnd et]nrit( 
Tht thcor\ tint tht\ ire of Ttirinnn origin n rlmfl\ 
Instd upon flu nunurons \';s\rnnisnn tint i\nl in 
tht.r institntioin indm\tholog\ hut ulini tin clo>-( 
commtrci il conntct.on hitwt.n tin Pn-e in t.nlf ind 
tht Mihlnr Cmst from 
the cirhist timi'' n 
tiktn into ictoiinf, it 
mint l)t ^dmIttcd tint 
conclusiom, <;ii]iportcd 
In such cMdtnct ilom 
ife not cntirch com me 
ing Thc\ presented i 
solid Inrritr to the con- 
quest of the whole ]itn 
msuh l)\ the Arioin 
although showing little 
jiowtr of e\]nnsion 
thtmseUes, hut hetwieii 
the }lh and tht 7th ceii 
tunes, out hranth of tin 
Uraeidnii race over 
flowed its norflurii 
boundaries and con- 
quering tht Chahika in 
kingdom, penetrated is 
far north is tin Nci 
huddarntr rh(\ wcic 
subsequen tl\ drnen 
back, but not before 
the\ had left behind 
them, as i m igmfictnt 
record of their artistic 
genius, the K\las Mono 
hthic Tcmjile at Tllora 
in dhislntion of which 
ippear:> in Volume I 
This outburst ap 
pears to ha\e exhatisted 
the fighting c ijiabihtics 
of the race, for they 
thenceforth sunk into 
the partial or total, 
dependence which has 
been their lot to the 
present daj' None of 
the other races of India, 
howeeer, succeeded in 


ibsorbing them nor did the\ e\en obtain an a])preciable 
or ]urmiiunt sitthiiunt m the countr} Ihe Dra 
\idiins ilw i\s rtm 11111 d wealtln and poweiful, and 
from iboiit till M II \ D 1,000, buildings w ere erected 
wh ch pnnul tlumcapible of embarking m the most 
spliiubd architi ctiii al undertakings Jliese iie e\ 
iiiqiliiud in till Stoni limjilts erected at Maduri 
lan)ort Chilhnnbrum, IinneielK, and other jilaees 
in till M idr IS PrisnUnri 

\i irK all till iMstmg buildings, howeier, are of 
t om)i iratn 1 1\ moduli (life, thegreit building age in 
‘^oulhi rn India h i\ ing bei 11 till lOth mil 17th centuneb 

borne striicturil build 
mgs, It lb title, can be 



ronniA, on Gatfuai, ao tiu Tiwru \t Conjuii \m 


triced back to the loth 
or 13 th ceiitur} with 
cert lint j, but be3ond 
th It, the dates are 
]>urelj conjectural 

It IS gencrallj ac 
eepted, howeier, that 
the leilas at Lllora and 
the temjileb it Puriid 
kal aie interior to the 
latli cuituii and tint 
jnobablj the 1 ithb 
U Maine cllijmr belong 
to the 5th 01 6th ceil 
tin \ 

1 hose lattei, howeeei, 
being cut fiom single 
blocks of gianiti, show 
no signs of wear or 
decaj, ind therefoie 
iffoid no o u t w <i I d 
e\ idence of then age 
llie^ lie file m number, 
and stand on the sea- 
bhori , each being caned 
from i single block of 
grinite Uxternallj' thej' 
lie all more or less 
finished, but in onlj one 
has an attempt been 
made to hollow out the 
Intel lor It is com 
])letelj Clacked through, 
ind IS unfinished, the 
woik having been jiro 
bablj' abandoned w hen 
it was found that the 
suppoi t left for the solid 
gianite roof w is insuffi 
nent Comparison be 
tw ecu them and the later 
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constructed temples, leave no doubt but that they 
gave the type to all the Dravidian religious edifices, 
although the grouping of the various buildings had not 
then been developed In the Kylas at Ellora this step 
has been made, and the whole arrangement is as com 
plete as at any future period 

Apart from its historical interest, the Kylas is one 
of the most singular and interesting monuments of the 
architectural arts in India Unlike the Buddhist 
excavations, it is not a mere interior chambei cut into 
the rock of a hillside, but is as complete a temple as 
could be erected on the plain Its sole drawback, tiom 
the point of view of its effect, being that in cutting the 
lock around it to provide an exterior, the whole has 
necessarily been placed m a pit A trench was cut into 
the sloping side of a hill, in the form of an oblong, to 
the depth of about loo feet at its innermost side, 
leaving the outermost wall of rock intact From the 
central mass, the earth was removed and a complete 
temple has been fashioned , the exterior and interior 
being most elaborately carved The outermost wall 
has been pierced and wrought into the form of a gate 
way, through which entrance is obtained into the 
temple and the couit which sui rounds it Cut out of 
the surrounding cliff is a peristylar cloister with cells 
and halls in two, and sometimes three storeys Out- 
wardly the “Vimana” resembles the “raths” at 
Mahavellipur, but is more refined in form, while the 
interior has been hollowed out, and is supported by 
massive piers What strikes the beholder with as 
tonishment is, that the whole is carried out in 
accordance with a perfectly thought out design On 
either side of the porch are two square pillars called 
“deepdans ” or lamp posts, and two elephants about 
life size, all cut out of the native rock 

Despite the calculations of Fergusson, that the 
actual labour invoh ed in excavating such a monument, 
IS less than that required to build one of similar dimen 
sions, the impression produced by the Kylas is that 
of admiration for the mind, or minds, that could 
conceive such a work, and respect for the industry and 
tenacity of purpose that brought it to so perfect a 
completion 

We will now proceed to the temules of a later 
date, chiefly constructed of stone and brick, found only 
in the Southern portion of the peninsula 

They resemble m some respects, and yet differ m 
others, from those of the Hindus of Central and 
Northern India They form more imposing groups , 
for beside the Temple proper, or “Vimana,” they 
comprise a ‘ ‘ Mantapa ’ ' or porch, and sometimes a 
considerable number of ' 'Gopuras' ' or gateways, as 
w ell as a “ Choultne ’ ’ or pillared hall 

The Vimanas are invariably square in plan, and 
rise in storeys gradually decreasing in size until the 
dome-shaped apex is reached The Temple at Tanjore 
lias as many as fourteen of these storeys, and rises to 
a height of nearly 200 feet It is almost the only one 
111 which the “Vimana” is the prinicpal object, round 
w Inch the subordinate ones are grouped in such a man- 
ner as to make a consistent whole In most instances 
the buildings ha\e been aggregated together, as if by 
accident, and tiie temple which is the principal object 
IS so utterly overpowered by the secondary ones as 


to destroy all appearance of design The “Vimana” 
stands in a court surrounded by a high wall, externally 
quite plain, but ornamented internally by colonnades, 
and cloisters or buildings devoted to the service of the 
Temple Entrance to this court is obtained through 
one or more gateways or “Gopuras,” that at Sermg 
ham having as many as seventeen The form of the 
“Gopuras” differs from that of the “Vimanas” only 
in being oblong instead of square in plan This 
necessitates the abandonment of the circular crowning 
ornament, its place being taken by one cylindrical in 
shape Some of the Gopuras are imposing structures, 
that at Kumbaconum, for instance, rising to twehe 
storeys Both “ Vimanas ” and “Gopuras” are elab 
orately ornamented with carving, consisting of hon 
zontal bands of niches, covering the walls of each store^ 
These horizontal bands are cut, in the centre of each 
of the four walls, by a vertical line of larger cell= 
supported by projections to right and left, which, 
decreasing in size as they ascend, are crowned by a 
winged ornament Seen in the blaze of an Indian daj , 
these buildings are not lacking in richness of effect, 
though the eye weaned by the innumerable shadows, 
cast fiom the multitude of carved details, looks m vain 
for the relief a plain undecorated surface would afford 

The most extraordinary structures connected with 
these Temples are the pillared halls, or “Choultries,” 
which occupy positions within the enclosures or courts 
Their uses are various , but the Nuptial Halls, in 
which the mystic union of the male and female 
divinities is celebrated once a year, are the most 
elaborate and extensive 

They sometimes consist of nearlj' 1,000 columns 
composed of close grained granite, covered with sculp 
ture from base to capital, with scarcely two pillars 
exactly alike They lack, hoivever, the sense of design 
and arrangement of the J aina porches, the pillars being 
placed too close together, and at absolutely regular m 
tervals What impression of grandeur can be obtained 
from a forest of granite pillars, each formed from a 
single stone, and all moie or less carved, they possess , 
but their want of design detracts painfull}' from the 
effect they might have produced A certain numbei 
of pillars in the centre are sometimes omitted, but this 
IS the only attempt on the part of their builders to 
break the monotonous lines of columns Allied to these 
halls are the corridors which sometimes occupy a large 
portion of the ground within the walled enclosure 
That at Ramisseram is nearly 4,000 feet in length, the 
breadth varying from 20 feet to 30 feet, and the height 
being 30 feet Their pillars are about 10 feet apart, 
and are most elaborately carved 

The most artistic features of the Dravidian stj'le 
are the compound pillars, employed to support the 
stone roofs of the temple porches They consist of a 
mam shaft upon which the great beams supporting 
the flat roofs rest In order to lessen the width of the 
roof span, brackets are employed, and these are support 
ed by pillars of lighter construction, attached at then 
bases to the mam shaft The effect is extremely 
graceful and original, giving an appearance of lightness 
and strength to the whole column 

Before proceeding to consider the Dravidian sculp 
ture, a point of great archieological, and m a lesser 
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degree of artistic, interest may be mentioned, namely, 
the undoubted similarity between these temples and 
tho=e of the Egyptians The gateways or Gopuras 

both m formand purpose, resemble the the 

Effvotian Temples as do the great Blantapas or 
Site Tl, 000 Durans, Wjth evea greater accuracy, 

or rvlrethe. bo.l, 

\\neiiie „ , Architecture sprung from a 

SSroJgm, are quesLons which cannot at present 
be answered with any 
certainty 

Artistically, the 
Diavidian style, as 
exemplified m their 
constructed building, 
possesses more of the 
barbaric element than 
any other m India 
Its forms aie more 
crude, and the plan 
mug is less skilful, than 
in either the J aina oi 
Indo-Aryan style 
The masses are pon- 
derous, and the deco- 
rations lack restraint , 
and with the exception 
of the composite pu 
lars before mentioned, 
it has added but little 
to the sum of beauti- 
ful ideas m the ardii 
tecture of the world 

CIVIL ARCHITEC 
TURE 

No civil buildinga 
dating befoie the 
advent of the Jlaho- 
medans exist ni 
Southern Ind.a, and 
w hat is remarkable ,n 
a country of seieral 
kingdoms, ficquentlj 
at war wuth one 
anothei, no fortresses 
are to be found No 
cenotaphs to mark 
the bural places of 
the ashes of their de- 
parted kings adorn 
the a.cinity of the an- 
cient cap tals of the 
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Snd';arStmes.suchas are found ,n Korthern Ind a 
When howeier, the Drarid’ans came into contact 
With ’the Mussalmans, palaces, 

elephant stables, mailing the H^leudour of the r 
lel g ous buildings and the palaces of f 
were erected at Vijaranagar, 

They bear not the slightest resemblance to the arcii.^ 
tecture of their temples, but arc based 1 

the Moghul style That cml 
existed before this period is probable, and 


disappearance is to be attributed to the same cause 
w h.di accounts for the destruction of most of the 
early edifices throughout India, nameh , that the\ were 
built of w ood 

The hall of the palace of Madina is an example of 
unadorned simplc.ti, mailing in this respect any of 
the Mussulman bu Idinga found m India , while in otiici 
instances, such as that of the arcading of the court of 
the palace atTanjore. aie seen the exuberant details 
of the Dravidian cariers, superimposed upon the 

structural foim of the 
Mahomedans Bcfori. 
am composite stilt 
could be de\ eloped 
(lom the con)unction 
of these two opposing 
ideas the adient of 
the European ai d 
decai of tlic Mussal- 
man pow cr desti oi ed 
it, and ltd to the m 
troduction of MTstern 
stiles alien to both 
‘-ince then in ciiil 
architecture, no pure 
style, either IVestern, 
or Eastern, has been 
developed, but build 
mgs more or less com 
monplace and lulgar, 
contain ng mixtures of 
East and West, haie 
been erected 

DRAVIDIAN 
SCLLPTURE 
Mention has already 
been made of the ex 
traorchnary diiirsity 
of outline and detail 
in the can mgs of tin 
p liars of the Nuptial 
Halls of the Temples 
These are far too nu 
merous to particu- 
larire and it is onli 
possible to describe 
tiroadly their charac- 
teristics Pat ent la- 
bour and almost 
incredible indiistn 
expended upon their 
production, thei share 
with all Indian work , 
remarkable for ihcir wild 
the composite mon 
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but they are chiefly 

works of the European sculptors of the grotesque in the 
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roLR T\ri:s of thl minars oi mosoles in india 


of the Sabirmati, they ne\er wholly subdued there 
Ijclhous spirit of their subjects, nor converted the bulk 
of them to then Faith On the con 
yimedib-it tnry, from an artistm point of i leu 
the Guzer ithis conquered their conquerors, and forced 
tluni to adopt their forms and ornaments, which were 
bupenor to an\ known to the invadeis The mosques 
ire Jama m almost e\ery detail Arches, it is true, 
were inserted , but merelj as symbols of the Faith, and 
not on account of their constructive necessiU The 
domes and minars ai e refined in form and decorated out 
of all rcbcmblancc to those of Northern India , while 
the constructional methods arc dent.cal w ith those used 
in the bu Iding of the Jama Temples The two cele 
brated pierced stone w iiidow s have alieidv been men- 
tioned, the design of w Inch is purel\ Ind an, while the 
smaller mosques, especially that of the Rani Sipri, are 
se irceU recogni? ible as Moslem buildings Again, it is 
only iieCLSsaryto 
compare the 
minars m Ahme 
dabad,with their 
elaboratelv 
c ir\ cd bases and 
bracket ted gal- 
leries with those 
at Delhi and 
Agra, to see at 
once how great 
w as the in- 
fluence of the 
J aina builders 
uiion the tradi 
tional forms of 
their rulers 
The tombs show 
the sinie mflu 
Liicc, those of 
Mecr kbii fiiiab 
StadOsinaii and 
bluih Mlum be- 
ing constructed 
upon the priiici- 
jiks of Jaini 
iiehiieetiire 

Tins si-teni 


M mdu 


An offshoot of the Pathans, the Ghon Dynasty, 
set up an independent kingdom 
in about the year A D I 40 t) 
and made its capital at Mandu, situated on an 
extensive plateau, forming a spur of the Vindhyas 
Here for the space of one hundred and sixty eight 
5'ears, buildings of a most extensive and elaborate 
charactei w'ere erected The walls surrounding the 
plateau are more than 30 miles in length, w bile mosques, 
tombs and palaces of the greatest magnificence 
covered the space withm them It has long since been 
i deseited city , its monuments rent b}' the luxuriant 
groivth of chmb,ng plants, or hidden in the recesses 
of an almost impenetrable jungle At the instance 
of Lord Cuizon, efforts are now being made to 
preserve the great mosque, and its tw'o most splendid 
jialacec, the Jehaj Mahal and the Baz Bahadur, from 
complete destruction These buildings are monu 

mental rather 





r \ 


Aumedabad 


''irkij 

liCLiit tolkction 


lb cinied to its greatest extent at a 
jilace situ ited five miles from the 
eitj, where the remains of a magm 
of buiklmgs can be seen These 
meUule an ihnosl perfect mosque, three tombs and 
t ■'pkiidid |) dace, surrounding an extensive tank, access 
to winch lb gamed b\ a noble range of stcjis This 
group winch m itsdij could scarcelj hare been 
biirp ibbecl In aii\ .n India, is one which, eien in its 
prtbuit bt Ue of dcbertion anddecaj, impresses the 
b]H(.t nor In ilb combination of simplicity and elegance 
lowaul the end of the.r career, when Gu/erat 
e line more cnmiikteU undci the dominion of the 
lo'kinb tin irchitectb of Ahmedabad reaertedto the 
irdiicl fornib gLiardh used b\ the r biethren in 
ortliern Iiidi i and ekewhere V tomb erected bt 
Mahiiuid Begurra at Mahmudabad is i striking and 
beaut.ful cxaniiik of tins more sohd and s.mple stale, 
■■areh il e\ir surpassed b\ anv tomb m India 


than elegant m 
style, and are 
more fascinating 
to the artist m 
their picturesque 
decay, than in- 
teresting as ex- 
amples of archi- 
tectural deve- 
lopment to the 
archaeologist 
I* It has been 
before noticed 
that the pre- 
sence of suitable 
building stone 
had marked in- 
fluence upon the 
traditional Ma- 
homed an style 
in Northern 
India The ab- 
sence of this 
material gives a 
local individua- 
lity to the build- 
ings both m Bengal and Sind, where brick alone 
w' IS available Each of these provinces introduced 
a new feature into the style, besides developing 
lar at.ons in the shape of the pointed arch, as a result 
of their brick construction 

In Bengal, the new feature took the form of 
the curved roofs to the " Chattries" 
siyie ,n BengaT^and crowued the angles of the 

Sind buildings, already noticed m the 

section dealing wnth IndoAiyan 
CimI Architecture In Sind the variation adopted was 
in the stjle of decorating the surfaces of the mosques 
In place of carving, tiles of great beauty, both as 
regaids design and colour, were extensively used 
This method of decoration w'as undoubtedly derived 
from that of the Mahomedans in Peisia, but it never 
took as firm a hold upon architects in India as it did 
upon tl^ builders in the more Western portions of 
the Mahomedan Empire Its possibilities were here 


Delhi 


Bijapur 
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overshadowed and thrust aside bj the appreciation 
bestowed upon the more costly and permanent practice 
of inlaj'ing marble with precious stones 

Painters who ha\ e seen the magnificent effect pio 
duced by the few e\isting buildings decorated vith tile 
work remaining in Sind and at Lahore, must regret 
this neglect, but at the same time must recognize the 
sound artistic instinct which rejected the employment 
of tile work in comb nation with marble 

If few in number and widely separated, the Maho 
medan buildings at Gaur in Bengal, and at Tatta in 
Sind, will be seen to hold not ummjiortant places in 
the inteiesting recoidof the vaiious phases of Moslem 
Art In India they influenced it at opposite poles in 



Pi AN OF THE Got GOVLV AT BlJAPl r 

Bengal, by mtiodiicing a form based upon the bamboo 
huts of the inaigenous cultivators of the soil, and in 
Sind, bj' bringing it into touch nith the artistic genius 
of the Mahomcdans of Persia and Jlesopotamia 

Of the monuments of the JIahomedan dynasties, 
which held successire swa^ o\ei the Deccan from 1370 
to 1672, the most lemarkable are those at Bijapur 
1 hcse arc due to the building enterprise of the later kings 
of the Add Shahi Dynasty, the great epoch being the 
hundred a ears between 1557 and 1657 Dunng this 
„ period, their capital was adorned 

'npo'' ^ series of buildings as remark- 

able as those of anj of the !Mahomedan capitals of 
India Tliej showed wonderful original! t) m both 
9 


design and construction, and a laigeness of conceiitioii in 
some of their buddings, and an elegance in proportion, 
and an elaboration in detail in others, unsurpassed In 
those of Agra, Delhi, Jaimpore, or Ahmedabad, though 
differing from them in a marked degree 

The Jumma Jlusjid was commenced by Ah Add 
Shah in 1557, and though continued bj' his succes- 
sors, and ne\ er finished, it is one of the finest in India 
jimnnAhivd Although of splendid propoitions 
throughout, and free from any 
Hindu influence, it is to the artistic shape and the 
constructional skill displayed in the budding of the 
central dome of 'its Western colonnading that it owes 
its reputation This would be even greater were it not 
surpassedm pow'er and elegance by the tw o 
gloiiesof Bijapur, the Gol Gomiizor Tomb 
of Mahmud, and the Ibrahim Rozah 
The Gol Gomuz, or Tomb of Mahmud 
IS one of the most remarkable buddings 
for simple grandeur and constructive 
boldness, not only in India but in the 
„ world As will be 

seen from the plan it 
IS internally a square apartment 135 feet 
each wav', and is larger in area than the 
Pantheon at Rome At the height of 
57 feet from the floor, the hall begins to 
contract by a series of ingenious and 
beautiful pendentiv^es, to a circular 
opening of 98 feet in diameter On 
the platform of these pendentives the 
dome IS erected, 124 feet in diameter, 
thus leaving a gallery more than 12 feet 
wide all round the interior Internall3', 
the dome is 175 feet high, externally 
198 feet The most ingenious and novel 
part of the construction of this edifice is 
the mode in wdneh the lateral or outward 
thrust of the dome is counteracted bj' 
the weight of the pendentives acting 
inwards, which form a sort of tic and 
keep the whole in equilibrium without 
in anj' w'ay interfering with the outline 
of the dome In the Pantheon a great 
mass of masonry is thrown on the haiin 
che'=, w Inch entirely' hides the external 
form, whereas in the Gol Gomuz the 
v\ eight IS hanging inside, and conse 
quenth' allows the outer form to be 
clearU' seen In the interior, onlj' the 
simplest mouldings adorn the intersecting arches of the 
pendentiv es and the ballustrading of the gallery is 
equallj' quiet in design Nothing, therefore, fends to 
detract from the solemn impression of the wide and 
loftji vault, which spreads itself above the spectator 
The exterior is equally imjiressive At each 
angle stands an octagonal tower, eight storiC' 
high, simple and bold in its proportions and 
crowned bj a dome of great elegance The walls are 
plain and solid, pierced onlv by such opening' 
as are requisite to admit light and air At a 
height of S3 feet, a massive cornice projects to 
the extent of 12 feet from the wall above which an 
open gallerv’ give:? lightness, and finish to the whole 
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\inutsar was built, while his palace has been altered 
out of all recognition, in order to meet the wants of 
successive occupants At the othei end of his domi 
nions, namely, Bengal, Jehangii founded the City 
of Dacca, in supeisession of the ancent capital of 
Gaui, and adoi ned it with buildings 
of constdeiable dimens ons Heie 
igam he was uufoitunate, foi in consequence of the 
nature of the mateiials used in their constiuction, 
nearly all these impoitant edifices are nou in a state 
of picturesque luin 

A tomb at Agia, the Itimad ud daula, belongs to 
his reign, although not built bj' Jehangir It has much 


Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, certainly 
once adorned the throne of the Emperor It is equallj 
certain that shortly before the date of this tomb, the 
Itimad-ud daula, the system of inlaying, called “ pietio 
duro ” had been invented in Italy, and had become 
evtiemely populai throughout Europe Placed in a 
setting of polished white marble, it certainly is a most 
appropiiate, and beautiful method of decoration The 
difficulties and natuie of the process compel the adop 
tion of a flat and decorative treatment of surfaces, and 
aie such as to discourage the representation of human 01 
animal forms It is, on the other hand, a singularly 
appropriate method of treating arabesques and delicate 



Musotfim or Irnirn vo iiaila Acr\ 


intrinsic beauty, but its chief interest lies m the fact 
that it IS one of the earliest, if not the veiy earliest, build 
mgs in India, in which the decorations include coloured 
stones inlaid into white marble Although no very direct 
evidence has been adduced to prove that this mode of de 
coration was introduced by Italian craftsmen engaged in 
the service of the Moghul Emperors, there can be little 
doubt that much of the mural ornamentation in the build 
mgs of Shah Jehan was affected bj'' Euiopean influence 
It IS knoum that Augustin de Bordeaux \\ as employed by 
Shah Jehan, and the Mosaic executed by him of Orpheus, 
after Raphael’s picture now in the Indian Section of the 


foliated ornament It ivas, therefore, likely to appeal 
m every way to the Moghul taste and tradition, while 
the patient mdustr}! required in its production was no 
obstacle to the master}' of its technique by the oriental 
craftsmen who had executed the elaborate cariangs at 
Futtehpore Sikn, in the previous reign 

As the Jloghul style, as a whole, shous the culmi- 
nating point of Hiahomedan archi 
16^8^*’ tecture m India, so the buildings 

erected by Shah Jehan displa} 
the very apex and summ t of that style Like every 
thing Onental, the growth and development uere more 
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In staking contiast to this building is the tomb of 
Ibrahim Add Shah, nlnch fascinates bv ds gi aceful 
proportions, the exquisite and claboiatc character of 
its caiving, and the quiet beaut\ of 
The Ibrahim Rozih setting Admirably idaptcd a*- 

the Arabic chaiacters aie foi the purpose of dccoialat 
inscriptions, m few buddings can theyha\c been more 
finely tieated than in the numeious panels wliich so 
freely adorn the exteuor and inteiioi of this tomb as to 
be said to include the whole of the Koian The outer 
arcading has a deep cornice, supported b} claboiatelj 
carved bracketing, and is ci owned at each cointi In 
a graceful minaret The dome is moie bulbous ni 
shape than are those of the Junima MusjkI or the 
Gol Gomuz, and rests upon a soniewdiat 
concave drum, wrought into likeness of 
the petals of a flow'ei 
Beside the tomb is a mosque to coi 
respond, and the Royal gardens sun our d 
mg them are adorned with fountains and 
kiosks, and aie flanked by colonnades 
and caravanseias for pilgnms 
The ruins of the palaces, m one of w Inch 
can be seen the fiont of the great Audience 
Hall with its arch 8o feet wide, and of 
other cnil buildings, among which ma\ 
be especially mentioned the gatewai 
n,,,™,,. know'll as the Mehturi 
Mahal, bear ample 
testimony to the fact that tnc civil build- 
ings of Bqapur possessed the same noble 
characteristics as those displayed in the 
mosques and tombs Of their extent and 
number, it is sufficient to say that tlie\ 
are thickly scattered throughout the aiei 
enclosed within the gigantic w'alls which 
ar« 6^ miles in circumference 
We now come to the culminating 
oenod of ¥ahomedan Aichitecture in 
India, that of the Moghuls Little lemains 
of the aichitectuie of the last ruleis of 

MoghuiArchuect«.e ^he Pathan Dynastv, 

01 of that of the eailiest 
of the Moghul m\ aders, although Babei 
accoidirg to Ins own account, eveiy da\ 
employed over two thousand buildeis and 
stone carvel s A few buildings, ascribed 
to Humayun and the usurper Sheie Shah 
and his son Selim, exiSt, but the great 
building period of the Moghuls does 
not begin until Akbai was firmly established m powei 
One of hiS first works W'as to complete the tomb of 
Huma5'un, his fathei, in Old Delh', wheie it is now 
seen to be m a state of almost jierfect preservation 
Skbar, i ,,6-.605 ^ sevcic m style, being almost 

destitute of ornament , but stand 
mg on its lofty platformitis an .mpos ng and splendidh 
wi ought stiuctuie His next buildmg w'as the Red 
Palace in the Foit at Agia, w'hich is puiely Hindu m 
stile and constiuction, but Moslem in its decoiat ons 
It IS, howeiei, at Futtehpore Sikii that Akbai 
, , must be ludged as a bu Ider 

Duiing his long reign of 49 years, 
it was his favourite residence Heie he erected a 


spiend'd ])il,iLC, istiics of exquisite jiavilioiis, and 
a most noble mosque, the soulheni gatuw ij to winch 
is geiHialh igrced to he tin finest port il of ils 
kniil in India, if not in the whole world Volumes have 
been wiitten upon these buildings, but thev still fail to 
give the icadei an\ ulequate idei of the firofusion of 
thought, laboui, and monev which must have been 
expended, lit foie tht\ wen brouglit to completion , this 
can only he leahzcd hj a studv of tins great woik 
upon the sjiot 1 he fort md’pTl it Allahabad, and 
his own tomb at Sccuiulra, ne ii \gri, irc two of 
the most impoitant of the other buddings, which owe 
lliea cxistenci to the genius of tin griatest ind 
most liberal mii\di<l of the Moghuls 



1 he lejnitation of Jeliangii as a huildei has sutfeied 
kinugu. .60, .6=7 compaiison w,th the gen.us of 
both h s fathci and his son, n th s 
daect.on It was unfoitunatc foi h,s futuic lame, 
that the few' bu Idiiigs of impoitance elected by h’lu 
should h IV e had foi then site the City of Lahoic, 
vvhich Ichanga madehscapitd The Gieit ^fosquc 
was built h}' him, but is sui passed in inteiest bj that 
eieetcd by Ins Vi/n, clrefly on account of the lesplen 
I ihon dently colouied tiles v\ith wduch the 

surface of the latter is covered The 
tomb m W’hich Jehangii and his imperious wife he 
buried was despoiled by the Sikhs, and used as a 
quarry, whence the marbles from which the temple at 
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The Arts hitheito consideied have been those and modem metal \sorker> The woiks are cast, 
which have been directlj the outgrowth of architec hammered, enciusted, or engraaed Thej' show one 
tuic No account of the Art of India, however, w'ould quality, directlj’ due to the social conditions of the 

be complete wathout due mention being made of those country, as compared with similar works found in more 

widely practised arts devoted to the sei \ ice of reli settled areas , that of greater mas 

gion, or the adornment of the palaces 01 persons of the Oencr a chancar sueness and solidity Where per 
poweiful, and wealthy India has always been noted namern*: sonal ornaments are prized for tlic 

lor the quantity of w'orks dedicated to the one, and ap intrinsic value of the metal thej con 

propriated to the other, pious devotion to their gods tain, this is ahvays likclj to be the case, and where 
and lavish display of wealth being pronounced tiaits the melting pot is regarded as the probable destina 
in the charactei of the gieatei portion of the inhabi tion of such articles, the quality of the w'orkmanslup 

tants of the pemnsula In ah those artistic crafts expended upon them is of but secondary account Dc 

depending for then quality upon jiatient workmanship, struction has undoubtedly overtaken the greater part of 
they have excelled m the past , but as, on the one hand, the Indian art manufactures of ancient times, used for 
India has nevei produced great painters or sculptors, secular purposes, and a knowledge of them is purely 
such as Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, oi conjectural, but a comparison betw een the representa 
other mediffival masters, whose training w'as begun m tion of the gold and silver ornaments of the gods and 
the workshops of goldsmiths and other craftsmen , goddesses found upon the images in the lock cut 

so, on the other hand, the Indian craftsmen have temples, and similar objects made at a latei 

novel attained the level of the artistic taste of date, pro\e how little change has 

their Japanese confreres With the exception anclem^and modern charactei and 

of wood carving, which has gener types of om imcms uses of the \arious articles The 

0( Indb associated wath architec ornaments for the head, face, 

ture, the most widely practised of arms, and legs, seen upon those monuments, are repro 
the arts have been those of the goldsmith, the metal duced with almost startling fidelity upon the persons 
w'oiker, and the weaver The conditions of Oriental of the Indian women of the present day They maj 
life m the past have governed this Ornaments of a aiy m detail, but the general character is the same 
piecious metals have served the double purpose of oc The different nationalities, races, and castes of India 
casional display and extremely portable property, have traditional patterns, and these patterns \ara in 
adaantages which foicibly appealed to every class of diffeient parts of the country, but their manufacture is 
soCiCty m those periods of w'ai and unrest in which cairied out by means of one or other of the processes 
India has been continually plunged from the dawn of mentioned aboie 

her history to \ery recent times The climate and The principal art cles for household or ceiemonial 

habits of the people of India have naturally led to the lequirements are bowls, sp!.nkler=. and boxes, vhilc 
deielopment of textile manufacture, whch Ins been extensive use is made of the precious metals in the em 
made additioiiallj' easj' by the giowth of so workable belhshment of horse and elejahant trapping', tiie cn 
a hbie as cotton wathm hei borders Wool was in- richmcnt of arms, and the decoration of thrones, maces 
troduced by the laces w Inch entered India from the and other portions of the regain used on State occasions 
North, where the centres of wearing this material hare Manr of these latter articles are rery jneturesque, and 
generally been situated, while the origin of the silk contain excellent workmanship, thougli rer\ few will 
industry is a matter of dispute among the r arious bear comparison, as regards the last mentioned qualitr , 
aiithoiities interested in the question The carring of with tlic Corporation maces and plate of Lurope, not 
u orj and hoi n, and the rrorking of lacquer arc, horrerer, to mention the Crorrn jrlate of England, Germain, 
indigenous and widelj' spreid industries Erapee or Austria The Indian jewellerb arc far be 

hind those of Europe in the setting of gems The 

, use of hollorr setting' rras almost 

Gold, Silver, AND Other Metal \AoRh md.an jc«ciierv unknown before tlieir introduction 

It is not necessarr, eren if space permitted, to from the West , the sheen and glitter of the gem hemp 

enter into am detailed iccountof the processes followed obtained b\ light reflected from tinsel placed behind the 

bv the Indian ciaftsmen m the production of their stone while manr fine stones are to lie met with that 
work' m the jirccious and commoner metals Ther hare been utterlr rtimcd In bad cutting and In hemp 

ihfiei but '1 ghtl\ (lom those used In the Greek Roman, ji creed 
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rapid than m the case of Western aicliilcclurc, Inti the 
development is characteri/cd by the same progit-^s fiom 
sobriety and massueiicss to elegance ind refinement, 
peiccptible mthedeeclopmentof Gotlue irchitecture m 
England As Sahsbiuy Cathedral is to Durliam or 
Norwich, so is the Fa] at Agia to the tomb of 
Huinayun, or the mosque at Futtchporc Sikii 

Ab its development was moie i.ipid, so w is its 
decay more sudden and complete, and no gloiious 
aftermath, coirespondmg to the Tudor Chapils at 
Westmin ter or Cambridge render-- its cud beautiful 
and venerable 


It IS om of the most impersonal buildings in < Msitnci 
It IS one of the most rompleli building- to hi found, 
not oiih in India, that laiul of .ibindonid idi is but 
in till whole world Ihis \ir\ pirhrtion, and tin 
sense of finalitv it produces, robs the Iaj,ina mtasurt, 
of the elcnunt of injstcrv, and of that sui'gc-tion of 
hum in 1 fiort which renders the unfiiiishifl n In f- of 
Mirhiel Xngi lo more fasi m iting than liis "Dieid 
oi tempts till imagination lo pi ni tr iti tin invstiru- 
of light ,111(1 sh idow in the f i<, ub of a tiotli i 
Cithidral, siieh is \mi( ip fin iiistinet winch jirompt- 
the visitor to s, i tin Faj In moonlight i- tin n fort i 
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What a gap is there between the tomb of Rabia 
Duranee at Aurangabad, and the Taj at Agra , yet the 
former was built within 30 years of the lattei Aftei 
that there is nothing except the vulgarities of the 
palaces of Lucknow 

Shah jehan’s buddings at Agra and Delhi, culmi- 
nating in the T q Mahal, are so well known, and have 
been the subject of such countless descriptions as to 
require no further recital of their glones 

The Taj stands alone in the world for certain quah- 

The Tat Mihai appreciate, but, like every 

■' work of irt, its merits in one diiec 

tion entail corresponding defects Erected as a monu 
ment to the personal devotion of a husband to ins wife. 


true one, foi at that lioui the masterpiece of Shah 
Jehan is invested with the mvsterv it lacks in the full 
glare of daylight 

Of its class, the Taj is pel feet , but .is to the i elativ e 
aitistic mciits of the class to which it belong-, compared 
wath the mastei pieces of the West, such as the Partlie 
non, it IS not possible to moic than speculate Tech 
nically and lesthetically, they may be considered equal, 
but the grand sculptures o.i tlie Parthenon rise to an 
intellectual level unapjn cached bj the decorators of the 
Taj No building m the East can bear comjvarison 
with it, and it IS therefore fitting that the final w 01 ds of 
the story of ai chitecture m India should ref ei lo the Taj 
Mahal 
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When all its artistic failings have been admitted, 
the ancient metal work of India had a character of its 
own, born of the intellect and requirements of the 
people India was for centuiies removed from outside 
influences, except such as weie eventually absorbed 
into the coipoiate body of her life With the open 
ing of hei ports to the influences of modern irt and 
commerce, and with the gradual change in the habits, 
and the extens’ons of the needs of her wealthier classes, 
her indigenous forms ha\e become debased by bemg 
applied to articles foreign to their traditional uses At 
the same time, the decorations hare become mixed with 
alien styles, until at present scarcely any purity exiSts 
in the metal work produced b}’ native workmen To 
meet the competition engendeied by the influx of ma 
chine made articles fiom abroad, the workmanship has 
become slovenly, owing to the rain attempts of the 
craftsmen to produce the same apparent amount of 
design upon then goods, in a much shoi tei time Con 
sequentl}'’, the metal rvoik of India has reached a state 
of debasement at the present time, such as it probablj' 
nevei expei erced 111 the past The Government of 
Ind a ind the local Governments aie striving, by 
means of the establishment of Schools of Ait, to bung 
about a better state of affans, but manj years must 
elapse before the pubhe and the craftsmen of India are 
trained to appreciate the ralue of simphcitv m foim 
and restraint in decoration to rvh ch so much of the 
best modern work in Europe owes its beautv 


1 EXTILES 

The evidence of the earliest sculpture found m 
India, goes to shorv that long before her history ob 
tamed any written record, the ciafts of tlie weaver had 
leached a high state of development No specimens of 
the ancient textiles have come down to us, as they 
have done in Eg3ipt We therefore have to conjectuie 
fiom the lepiesentations of drapery shown m the an 
cent callings and in the pamtings at the Caves of 
Ajanta, what the fabrics of that period weie like 
Theie is 1 ttleieason to suppose that they would have 
suffei ed bj^ comparison with the products of a latei date, 
when India became moie intimately 
c,ift’orWeav°f,i;“’" to the nations of Western 

Europe The favouiable conditions 
foi the pi eduction of fine textiles weie the same 
liom the earl est times, until those conditions had 
been mod fled by the invention of mechanical appliances 
in Europe These favourable circumstances weie, a 
nation with a gennis tor designing intricate patterns 
and foi patient labour, an ample and cheap 
food supph', an indigenous fibre capable of being 
, .. ,,, worked up into the finest of webs, 

inci in parts, a climate 

peculiailj' suited to deLcate workmanship In 
countr es where wool and flax w'eie the only raw ma- 
terials used in textile manufactuie, 

1 1 IS easy to understand the astonish 
nient and wondei W'th which the 
filmy products ot the looms of Dacca weie regaided 
while the cheap 1 v 1 g of the Indian artisan enabled 
his plain and punted calicos to be sold in markets 
that were closed to the more expens ve sdken fabrics of 
the nearer East The Indian weavers had an addi 


Circu iibl nceb 
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Jamdani or ri^ni rl 
Muslins 


tional advantage in possessing an ample indigenous 
supply of the substances used in dying, such as lac, 
md’go, saffron, and madder Dacca has always been 
famous for the fineness of its cotton fabrics They 
have been surpassed in dehcacji, in recent years, bv 
tissues made by machinery m England , but the more 
elaboiate specimens still hold their own in the limited 
maiket still available for their 
disposal The extreme tenuity of the 
thiead used m these muslins may be realised, when it 
IS stated that the proportion of length to weight has 
been proved to be as much as 250 miles to a single 
liound of rotton, while so gieat is the labour entailed 
in weaving these delicate filaments, that the manu- 
facture of a single length of 10 yards takes the 
combined laboui of two weavers for the space of five 
months to complete The yarn sometimes costs as 
much as Rs 50 pei ounce, and the finished fabric has 
cost as much as Rs 500 to Rs 600 foi a single piece 
It IS only during the monsoon months that these delicate 
threads can be spun, and the materials woven 

Th^ onl\ oth'^i woven cotton fabrics calling for 
paiticulai attention which have not been surpassed b\ 
the picdi'cts of the looms I aiica- 
shire aie the Jamdain oi figured 
muslins, which have been sold ^or 
as much as £5 pei yard Their manufacture is a most 
elaborate process, and is more in the natuie of loom 
embroiderv than of direct weaving, the chaiacteiistic 
appearance bemg that of a iich and opaque pattern 
placed upon a delicate and transpaient web It is 
impossible to do moie than mention the important and 
striking part played bv the djier and the calico 
printer m relation to the cotton fabrics of India 
The brilliant and pictmesque coloui effects, for which 
the sheets of Indian cities are lenowned, are due to 
his industry,'^ and the inherent love of hr ght clothing 
among the people 

The cotton weaving industrv is undergoing a 
marked and rapid change in India In every cotton 
growing district factories are being built, fitted with 
modern machinery driven by steam 
power Instead of being wide 
spread, the industry is becoming con 
centrated, and is likely to become moie so, despite 
lecent effoits made to enable the village handloom 
weavei to successfully compete with the factories, bv 
the intioduction of improved appliances Bombai 
and Ahmedabad are the chief centres of the cotton 
spinning industrji, which is carried on also throughout 
Western, Cential and Southern India 

The silk industry was not an indigenous one, but 
was largely fostered, if it was not actually intioduced, 
by the East India Company m the 
17th centmry It is a material that 
has appealed moie to the Mahomedan than to any of 
the othei races of India, and manv gorgeous garments 
dating from the Moghul period, still exist to testify to 
the skill of the Indian weavers The gold brocades, 01 
“ Kinkhabs,” are, many of them, fit to compete witli 
the best contempoi ary products of the looms of Flan 
ders, Italy and France, w hile the pure silken fabrics 
are remaikable for richness of colour and great tech 
meal ingenuity 


Change in the In 
dustiy 
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Encrusted worl. of 
Southirn Indit 


Ihc ail of tnamtlling w is jiiohabh introchicul 
fiom Persn Iht onh \inct\ nut uitli m Indii 
w 01 thy lo considuLcl as an aU, is lhal known as 
‘ Clnnipk\c,” m wlncli tin int tal 
1 mmeiiinK engra\ cd and cliased in siidi a 

wa\ is to jnoNnk depressions within which tin udours 
in. jilated , t lit whole hting thtn fired in i fiiinici, 
until the tolouis aic fused 1 ninn and I ncknow 
hare dwajs been noted ctiitics fni sKti md gold 
uticks decoiated in tins mannti Iht r.uHtiis of 
inttal woik iiecuhai onh to huh i iit ulnnttidh dt 
based copies of linei, oi inoit diilnnlt [umi'sts, 

piactised elsewhcie Huln wau foi inst mit is t 
coarse kind of '-nlist.tu'i hii triu 
ii ri wire I’lJlo wolk With I softei and li S-, 

pel a inent miteiid for its Insi while tin tilhng of th., 
depiessions in engrued fit iss md (ojipti work with 
lac IS an tas\ method of oxticommg tin diflunllus 
, , of irue tnainel, at tin sm.fni 

.icquiaet i quallt Ls obt on lllk 

from the eombin ilion of eolmn with ihost imtik 
Enciustation of one mild iqioa inotlni. In 
means of w'ncli the lajimt-.t mitd woilei" 
have piodnced sueli mirvcfs oftichntd ini,entiit\ 
and aiUstic effect, fias not fniii iniuti prictisttl 
b\ the Indian workmin, Ihongli fmt 
siiceimeiis, m which the rtfirestiiti 
tion of sd\ti gods md other oini 
mentb aie stipe imposed upon coppei, hate betn mule 
in past times in Mysoic and Tratainoie in Southern 
India 

The quality of the piecious me'als used lot orin 
ments in India is alwats open to the susincum of iin 
purity, in consequence of tlie ahsenec of an\ st uulanl 
,, ,, , being obserted, oi guaiantee beiiie 

prLtrr'ls^ foithcoming, sucli as IS gnen bt 
India the Hall Marks on Engli«li plate 

buspic'on is enhaneed on account 
of the proverbial fading of the “ Son u ' to 
observe the ordinaiy dictates of commcrciat inoralite 
This militates senously against the reputation of Indian 
gold end silver work among connoisseurs, md is m 
obstacle to an> impioeement in thequahte of tlic woik 
manship For the protection of the bujei, and in the 
tiue Intel est of the craft, it is most desirable that giia 
rantees, simdar to those given in England, regarding 
the quality of thq metals used, should be introduced 
into India 

The great mass of the metal work specially deeoted 
to the service of the temples, takes the form of cast 
Images n Temples J kammeved imag^ of the vanons 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon lamps, 
chains and bells Ivlanj oi these articles show' an au- 
vanced knowledge of the science of metal casting It 
is doubtful if the waste wa\ oi eire perdu method 
of the European and Japanese casters has evci been 
extensively piactised in India The 
usual method appears to be to make 
a model of the image, and to first cast 
the object m tw'o halves m some soft metal such as 
lead These halves are then worked up in detail and 
chased, and are pi eased separately into the prepared 
sand held in the tw'o halves of an iron casting box 
These are joined together and the molten metal pouted 


Indian brEss and 
copper casting 


111 M lit 11 till last w I il i n from tin mould, il is 
iillc n < kihoi itt 1\ ihi-id and ( uL,r i\ul. wlnh in m ms 
Hist uirts jiwils of grt it \ dm .ir< t in tin <\i' of 
llu god OI goddi 's, and in tin orn uni nt il di taik 
Ihi-i iiingf'of tin lliiuln god-’ ntlurdh fnllow tin 
UjKsof tlu stout ( iiMng->(ui tin i \ti rior- uni tiUi rior-- 
ol tin tinipli- Oil IS (111 lilt, in mi i"i in it In met 
with show ng inori Intrloni of n t,on thin tin rasi 
With Its stoiii (irotottjii Im' tin it’rait.oi ol tin ' 
ligun s, w 111 III 1 1 1 tliet poss, lilt Is owidg l< tin if 
f int istn , ari li 1 1 , Ol Inrbiiu ipi iktn s r illn r t!i in t > 
thin juirilt irt,stii om s I In ! unp' chants and 

bills of tin lontain iMillint t ast vnrl ind are is 

tHimlt |i<tnrts(pn inittut iinl ,ngt moils in ih - gn 
In form mint ol tin 1» iti ii ai tich ' of iinhgi. aoii' 
oiigm, sinli is ]) in boxi', lot is In wk ro- 

witii sjumfhrs ite in Mit Inn md tin olih t 
om ' show toiisiih r ib!< irtisi.r 
tUmmiri I.-IU , Jj, n gird to the quant.it 

I'l'l iltspos tio I (It tin ornuiunt' 
pi mil mioii till 111 fin sum ippln s to mint of tin 

ohki siM I nil iis nt jiwillirt smli is iidhts iinl bm 
glis, but tin sm dh 1 irtih' ui iliirutiri/i 1 bt tin 
1 lult disj 1 ittd 111 s I mm il III tlniiift tt rl o' Imii i, 
uiniilt n\ I r 1 1 ditit vtmn \noilur lai U tthuh i' 
iiotiei dill 111 tlu nnldworl ol Imli.i i f uilt w It ch runs 
Ihiough the wliok ol tin r irt ,s the aiipinnt .iisin 
sib hit of tin workmin to whit mit bi termed tin 
piiuhai id ipt lb htt of I uhsipiriti matin d to artisiie 
txjntssion 1 Ills lias not dw its betn ob'irted bt 
InirojK m eriftsnun, but is i Inr leltnsiic of the bcsil 
pi r.ods It has bun In foil initul tint the carlt stone 
eaitirs unit itiil ixietlt the ttcli 
Uniform untiiient unille of llu woinlcirter' who lire 
ImU-ln crUtsnn n ‘rllld tin 111, lid the sum rigid 
and hard tnatnunt of metal is 
foUotnd ht tlu metil workers is is adopted bv the 
workeis .n siom llie hi lutifid flowing and bulbous 
forms, 111 low riluf, grow.ng out ot the had ground 
found 111 the medi.et d metal woik of the It ihans, and 
the clean cut \igorons woikmmshiii of the Gennui 
(lOthn woodcarvirs, is hioked for in taiuin int Indian 
woik 1 lie s line h ud ovifhiits, mcl nioit or IC'S deeph 
incised b ickgiouiuls, \rt sien lepeatiillt, in then 
stone and wood cut mg, as will m m tin ir metal works 
A desciqilion of tin met il work of liuh i would 
be inadequate if it f uled to m ike mention of one of the 
most rcmaikabk of tlie icm uns of the ji ist *o be found 
m the countrt Tins is tlie wiouglit non jidlar to the 
south of tlie City of Delhi, ncai the Kiitab Mniar 
Its total length is fiftt feet, only twentj two of winch 
howeter, appear above the surface of the ground 
It IS wrought in one jiicce and Us weight is six tons 
How it was forged and erected at a time when 
mechanical appliances were 'O defcctite, has netei 
been satisfactorily explained Its exact conijiosition 
appeals to be also a mtstert, for in spite of being to 
all appearance, non, it shows no disposition to iiist oi 
oxydize The leinaikalilc bioiire cannon louiid 
thioughout India also call foi mention, but manj 
of them, that foi instance at Bijapur, weie cast b\ 
Euiojieans m the seit.ce of the Mahomedan kings, 
and cannot he consideied pmely indigenous .n their 
origin 




Muhafiz Khan Mosque, Ahmedabad, showing the Jaina Construction and Details 
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The Inndloom silk woucis iil heiiif; f'ndii ill\ 
dm CM out of the uoild’s in iik( ts 
Cpnenl Lximci on j Competition o( the (irlou 

undo goods of l.uio])(, uid la)n!i, 
while the establishment of mills m Iiidn is likih to 
hasten then extinction, excciH foi such ft \tilcs is lU 
in \erv limited demand In ]niticiihi sit turns of tin 
community 

Benares, Ahmcdabad, Surat Jluish.dabad, Ma 
dura, and Mjsore, aie the chief CLiitus of the Inndloom 
mdustr} while mills are succcssfulh cai r i d on in Bom 
bay and Poona 

Of all the woollen products of tlu world none hi\i 
pel haps bet 11 so famous is tliosi of 
°° Kashmir flic rcinitation of tlu 

shawls made m that Vallc\, and siihsequcnth m 
the Punjab, has been justh \er\ great In main 
respects, no more beautiful fabrics 
haac ever been made, but tiie 
industry has been practically mined b\ the cheap 
and crude imitations manufactured in Paislcv during 
the last 50 years In all othei classes of woollen 
goods, theweaeers arc outclassed In their more in 
telhgent iivals of the West although successful 
factories ha\e in modern times hecii established 
m Northern India, notablj at Cawaipore 

Exception might be taken to the abo\c sentence 
on account of the considerable trade in woollen pile 
carpets w’hich now' exists at Amritsar Kashmir and 
other centres, principally m Northern India Woollen 
carpet-w caving, howcecr, is not an 
indigenous Indian indiistre It was 
introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors from 
Central Asia and Persia, where the finest wool 
for the purpose is grow n A celebrated factore w is 
established by Akbar at I ahoie, whence came some 
of the finest ancient carpets found m India as 
well as the splendid and intciesting specimen which 
adorns the walls of the Girdleis Conqiatn, in the 
City of London The designs when jnirc, arc 
almost entirely Persian m ongin, but many modem 
caipets, copied from fine originals, are entuelv 
spoiled by alteiations in their pioiiortions, and 
the introduction of incongruous details The worst 
faults m the modern Indian carpets are those of coloui 
In this respect they fall far behind similar products 
of Persia and Asia Minor 

It onl3' remains to mention Indian embroidery to 
complete the sum of artistic textile woik produced in 
Embioiderv India As elsew'lieic, this art may 

be broadly divided into two divi- 
sions — bold work with cheap materials, and fine 
work With silk Interesting woik has been done m 
each of these blanches in India The Kashmi' 
embroidered shawls display extraordinarj' eaidence 
of patient workmanship, and have been know'n to 
deceive expeits, who have mistaken them for the 
woven vai'ety This is the only embioidery in 
India comparable with similai work by the Chinese 
and Japanese The rest of the Indian embroidery 
IS far below' it, and fads to reach the technical 
standard of the best mediaeval work of Europe, 
w'hile as regards ideas and taste in coloui, it takes 
a decidedly lower place than any of the foregoing 


It his liowiiir i (listmi t ( h II u li r of il- own which 
It slnndd lx till imkuoiir of lix luthoritif-. (o 
uuMiu for this is ( s-i iiti dU in mdustri m which tlx 
(luii>n<T ill lime of the Iiuli in ci ifdin ui msts him 
in id\ int m' Ml tin world’s m irl < t'* on r in- distirn 
1 \ d- 

( Auv'ixr,, PaI' ti‘ r, 1 tr 
l\or\ h is il Ills bun ixtiii-mK u-ul in Indii 
foi till iluontion of furmtiin uid nbimlworl 
Knutlii I II liidi.i IS iiott tl for It IS \ ( 11 IS for 1 1 dx r iti 
< irv iiu- in s indaU . od Much of 
n<n 111 s,ri',! 1 worl t X) nitul in M\-or« 

Mcri iivini frill anron is both sprit* cl in 

d< -’gii iml (Xitlliid 111 limsb lii si^fi ii follow- 
(IomK tlu hills of tlu fining- on tlu Dniuhan 
Itiiiplt-, but sonic of tlu nion modern i xarnjilfs 
contain earn d pamK in which bunting srints an*’ 
landsciiics in n jin -iidul with 1 tonsuhralde degric 
of reali-m and ihliiattli cutfUtnl 

lion IS lirgili iisid m tlu Bomb 11 itdiul work in 
coiidmi ition with i boni staimdwooil andwliiti im tal 
md it forms tlu bisis upon wli.ib tlu Ik Ihi ind othir 
miniatures m pnniitl 

rhc«e niimatun s an tlu modi rii n j>ri -* atatins of 
tlu old pimtmg- illustrating tlu 
Koraiis ami Manii-cnids of tlu 
Moghul times I !ii 1 show a gnat f illing oft from tlu 
originals, the hi st of wlucli are tit to bi plactdbesicli. tlu 
beautifullj ilhimmatid writing-of tlu monks m Emopf 
during the nth ictli and 1 5th ci nturie- The art was 
brought to India 1)1 tlu Mahonudaiis iml is Per-ian in 
its origin Mam ( xqiiisiti i x implcs of suiglt pictures 
arc to he seen in the Calcutta ‘school of \Tt wliili a 
splendid colli ction of com|)h fi books is among the \rt 
treasures of Jaijuir and L'war 

The deeoiatiic border- of the jiagis executed m 
colour and gold are wrought 
'cnni'"""”"* utmost ingenuiti taste 

and cart whdt the \rabiC and 
Pci Sian texts are heautiful specimens of ealigraphi 
Pottcii is the oiili irt rcmamiiig to he noticed 
p The examples extant, coming withiii 

” that term au also of Persian 

01 gill file die work on the mosques in Sind 
and the Punjab haxe alieaeli been referred to 
as being cxceiitionalli good 111 dc« gii and colour 
The panels, containing texts from the Koian ami 
surrounded b\ ingen oiish designed borders, an 
often \cr\ fine, but as regards the coloui, it is a 
quest on as to how much the influence of time 
upon the soft glai'O is rcsjionsiblc foi tbeir mellow 
harmonj' of blue wliitc and gitcn Certain it is 
that the modern work especially fails in this respect 
although theic appears to be little difference in the 
mateiials emjiloved and the empirical methods 
followed in the jnoccsses upon which the icsiilt 
depends The body in Indian pottery iS dwa\s 
defectiee when compaied with the products of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Eiiopean kilns, and true 
porcelain is imknow'n The art, thciefore, lacks the 
variety, and extraordinary finish distinguishing the 
specimens from the Far East and the West, and this 
has reacted upon the artistic quality of the result 
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CoMCIUSION 

1 o sum up the urt unci urclutccturc of Ind.u, and 
to jducc it in its true position with reference to that 
of the extreme Eust and the West, is no simple mutter, 
und can onlj' be suggested in the small space ar a lablc 
It shows certain of thequulitics of eucli, but cannot be 
said to have attamed to the supremuc}' of either The 
rugged grandeur of the Buddliist period might hu\c 
been the forerunner of as perfect a manifestation as 
that of Greek art, wh ch was the outcome of the monu 
mental stj’les of Egt pt and Assj'ria , but it lost its wax 
among the fantastic and composite forms of the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon There was, in the cruftwork 
of the earliest period, nothing mini cul to such purel\ 
asthctic and sujierb technical dexelopments us urc seen 
in the work of China and Jupan, but it stcreotx])cd 
itself into set und lifeless forms To the chuiuctcrof 
the ]icople must be ass.gncd the determining cuiise 
uctecl upon bv the climate of the country, and rtucted 
ujion by the i ehgious influences dc\ elo|)ccl 1 he patient 
Inch in workman lucked the intellectual alertness of 
the European His mind, when in action, w is turned 
inward, and therefore w'as pi one to select forms and 
types evolved from his inner consciousness rather than 
from the objects surrounding him These foims, as a 
consequence, became stereotyiied, and the craftsmen 
became insensible to the decorative jiossibilities of na 
tural objects which is so keenly realised bj thejapanese 
and Clnnese artists The Hindu rchgion inculcated 
ideas of terror, lathcr than the seremtj' and beauty of 
the lelig ons of the West, and as a result we have the 
d storted figures of the Hindu temples, in place of the 
calm bcaut\' of the Greek, oi the gi ace and pathos of the 
mediTsal art of Europe The dominating influence 
of rchgion was cxcrcsed more acutely and decidcclly 
in the art of India than was the case in the Far 


East or Wc'^t Secular art which jd ued impoitant 
a part iii the dcxclojmunt of art ii Euiojx md I imn 
was practicalh non l\ ■-tent m liuha before the ariix il 
of the '\Ioghiil=, and was then jilaced eomjiletch iindir 
the limitations imjioscd upon it b\ the tcachuigsof tin 
Koran Th s resframt fatal as it w is to the fret eiow ih 
of artistic ideas, had the sunt ifhit as tin nihs o) 
poetiC form ha\ e had ujicm the w oi ks of the gr< at jxx ts 
By concentrating effort Witlin narrow 1 lies, ,t 
produced those masterpieces whch culmmated m the 
Taj Mahal, the most complete and perfect work of art 
India has to show Since its comjdct on, 1 ttlc worth\ 
of the name of art, has been forthcom ng and tin in 
Alienee of M cstern ideals and modes of thought ha\i 
up to the jircscnt time, brought noth ng but conliis on 
and debasement ujion «uch tradition il art is h is snr 
Xixed The outlook for the mined ati futim oi 
Ind'an art is most unpiom s ng, and so fai is lan il 
present be ^een it w,ll lake gun rat ons to Ini Id iiji i 
new and national stjh basid iijxm the cbm it e londi 
tions of the countrx and the jxciihar genius of tin 
people, such as charactcnrcd so much of the imunl 
art and architecture of Iiuha 


Books or Rnri renci 

Tergussons ** Hislor> of Inclnn Architecture 
Nfonognphs upon Irulnn Art nnr! Architecture publi hed hj the 
Government of Indn 
Sir G Wall’s ‘ Indian Art at Delhi 
SirS Birdvsood s ** Artistic Crafts of India* 

Tljc Journal of Indian Art 

Reports of the ArchxoloRical Survc> of India publi h^d b> th'* 
Government of Indn 

Colonel Hcndle> s ** J'hc Art Treasures of Jc>pur 
, , “ Ulvv ar and lU Art 1 rcasurcs 

rergu«sons "Bijapur 

f, “Ahmcdabad 

“Tlic Cave Temples of India 
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ol St Thomas at Malabai A Fiaiiascan tra\ellerof 
the same date, John of Monte Coieino, calls on his way 
to China at the Church of St Thomas in India, where 
he hnds a few Chiistians who are of little weight, and 
peisecuted by their neighbours About 1321, one 
friar Jordinus, accompanied bj some companions of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, landed on the 
Konkan coast, where he found some scattered Christ- 
ians, iinbaptised and ignoiant ot then faith Jorda- 
nus vient to Baroda , w'hile his foui companons, \'ho 
remained at Tirana, a'eie put to death bv the \ oslems 
in X322 (Maitvis of lhaua) A.boat the same yeir 
Fnai OderiC arrived at the plac*', collected the bones 
of the martvis, and then passed down the coast to 
Qiiilon, w'here he found Chiistians— and also to Mobar, 
where he saw fifteen houses of the Nestorians In 1328 
Pope John consecrated Friar Jordanus Bishop of Qui 
Ion, and sent him to the Ka/iarenes (as the Malabar 
Christians were called) , but it is not known whether he 
re \ched his destination About 1340 a Nestorian, Anu, 
son of Matthew, mentions the tomb of St Thomas m 
the peninsula of Meilaii In 1349 Bishop John de 
Mengnolli mentions the Thomas Christians at Qmlon, 
and the tomb of St Thomas at Malabar or Mirapohs 
In 1425, Nicolo de Conte mentions the body of St 
Thomas preseived at Malepur, and venerated by Nes 
tonans At this time it is said that the Thomas 
Christians on the west coast were sufficiently powerful 
to create for themselves a dynasty of kings and in 
1429 Pope Eugemus IV sent envoys to one of them 
(Thomas, Emperor of the Indians) w'hose subjects he 
describes as being true Chnstians The embassy how'- 
ever did not reach its destination Meantime the 
Christians on the east coast seem to have fled from 
Mylapore to Malabar to avoid peisecution, leaving the 
shimeofSt Thomas to fa'l into rum This is intimated 
bv some Nestoriau bishops of Malabar, who had been 
sent out in answer to an appeal made by the Thomas 
Ch'istians in 1490, aii'^ who 111 1504 wrote to their 
patiiaich desciibing the condition of things in India 
When the Poituguese reiched India m 1498, they 
found t’m Thomas Christians an organized and jower- 
fU body, but accused them ol bpstonamsm m rite 
aud ciecd in 1530 missionaries w'eie sent from Goa 
to Travancore to work for their conversion, and when 
the tune w^as ripe, a great synod w'as sumniored at Diam 
per in 159Q, in w'hich the Thomas Chiistians jointly 
professed illegiance to the Pope A new See w'as es 
tabhshed at Angatnah in 1600 (transferied to Cian- 
ganore m 1605), and Jesuit bishops were placed theiein 
to rule over the new^ community How'ever, a senes of 
more 01 less domestic quarrels led to a serious revo't 
in 1653 In 1657 some Carmelite missionaries were 
sent fiom Rome to compose matters, and succeeded in 
bringing the great majority back to Catholic umtv 
On account of this success the Jesuit prelates were set 
aside and the Carmelites took their place, and the united 
Thomas Christians, despite occasional dissensions, ha\ e 
been tine to their allegiance ever since At the jiresent 
time their total number amounts to about 350,000 w'ho 
are under the jurisdiction of the three Vicars Apostolic 
of Prichur, Ernakulam and Changanacheiry^ On 
account of the use of a Sy’nac liturgvtheyaie geneialW 
known as Sj’ro ALilabaicsc or SyTian Catholics 


Of those wdio remained in a state of separation, the 
greater numbei soon fell undei the influence of a bishop 
named Mar Gregory, sent out by the Patriarch of 
Antioch m 1665, and embraced the Monophysite or 
Jacobite doctrine A certain number of themmam- 
tained at present a for u of belief and worsh p some- 
what akin to Piotestanism, but no Nestonan sect is 
discoverable among them 


(2) Portuguese Missionary Enterprise 
Besides working for the union of the Thomas or 
Syrian Chiistians, the Portuguese devoted themselves to 
bunging over the Hindus and Mahomedans to the Catho 
he faith From the yeai 1500, Franciscan, Dominican 
and Augustinian missionaries flocked to India, and 
gradually covered the Portuguese settlements with 
churches, monasteries, schools, orphanages and commu 
luties of converts [Cannanore 1500 , Cochin 1506 , 
Goa 15 IQ , Chaul 1512 , Calicut 1513 , Damaun 1531 , 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein 1534 , Diu 1535, etc ] 
The first Jesuit, St Francis Xavier, arrived in 1542, 
and inaugurated a wider range of missionary enter- 
prise Alter working with success along the Malabar 
and Comorin districts, he passed over to the Coroman 
del coist as far as Mylapore, and then to China and 
Japan, dying on one of his voyages m 1552 His com- 
panions and folio wers besides establishing themselves 
in the Poituguese territories, carried on his wider po- 
licy with success With the Franciscans they took a 
prominent pait in working for the Thomas Christians, 
but, together with the other orders, they also commenc 
ed missionary work m the interior The Madura Mis- 
sion, w'hich had been started in 1596 by Father Fernan 
dez, a priest from Gon, was taken up by the Jesuit 
Robert de Nobili on new lines in 1606 His policy 
was one of conformity to Indian habits of living, in 
order to break dowm prejudice and to bring the Hin- 
dus more directly under Christian influence His 
methods proved successful — not among the Bralimins, 
of whom he converted very few, — but among others of 
the highei castes But this mode of procedure soon 
excited the suspicion of Father Fernandez and others, 
who lodged against him the accusation of unduly^ com 
promising the principles of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice The question was investigated at Goa in 1616 and 
then lef erred to the Pope, who m 1623 gave a verdict 
substantially in favour of de Nobili The dispute, 
however, was revived at a later date , and this, as 
well as a similar question which had arisen m China, 
W'as settled by a decree of Clement IX in 1715, clinched 
by Benedict XIV in 1742, w'hich imposed certain 
definite restrictions on the kind of concessions to 
be allow'ed (Chinese and Malabar rites) Meantime, 
mission work in the Madura district grew' ara pros 
po’-ed , its ramific itinns spreading almost as far rorth- 
wards as the river Kistna, with some sporadic efforts 
beyond it, especially along the iiver lines and coast 
lines, and to some e'teiit e\en as far as Delhi, Pegu, 
Amcan, Bengal, etc 

The spread of missionary enterpnse was naturally 
follow'ed by a system of church organization In 1534 
Goa became a diocese suffragan to Funchal in Madeira, 
with a junsdiction extending indefinitely over all past. 
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Roman Catholic Church in India. 


(i) Ihe Thomas Chrishans and ihlir ri lations 
WITH THE Portuguese , (2) Portuguese Wissionari 
Enterprise , (3) Propaganda Missionar\ Entlkprisi , 
(4) 1 HE Jurisdiction Struggle , (5) 1 nr Estadlishmlni 
OF THE Hierarchy , (6) Tm Jurisdiciion Spitlemi ni , 
(7) Population, Distribution, eic , (8) Missionary 
Methods ,(9) Nationaluy ofthl Cifrgy ,(io) Schools, 
Institutions, etc , (11) Churches, Archaoeogn, etc , 
(12) Literary Enterprise, (13) Lm rature 01 thl 
Subject 

(i) The Thomas Christians 
Before the advent of the Portuguese in 140S the 
history of Chnstiamtx/ m India is ]wi( tinllj iden 
tical with the history of the Thoims Thi stians of the 
Malabar coast According 
to a tradition tenaciously 
inamtauied amongst them, 
their conversion was m the 
first instance due to the 
Apostle St Thomas who, 
landing at Cranganore, 
laboured first on the Mala 
b-u coast, and then passed 
over to Mylapore (near 
Madras) where he suffered 
death by martyidom This 
tradition is sipported m 
Dirt by the Uc/.i Thonics, 
probablv dating fiom the 
second century, which tells 
how St Thomas first 
preached at the court of 
one Gondophaies [now iden 
tided as an Indo Parthian 
king on the N -W fiontiei 
of India], and then jiasseJ 
on to other parts of Indi \ 

The remains of St Thomas, 
uhich Here first interred 
at Mvlapore, were 1 iter on 
tiansfened to Edessa, as St 
Ephiem in the fourth cen 
tury' testifies , and latei still, 
in the thirteenth century, to 
Ortona in Itah The grave 
itself and certain relics aie 
still slioiin at San Thome, 

Mylapore, as well as the 
scene of his martyrdom on St Thomas’s Mou it, file 
mills away Whatever vie \ mav be taken of this 
tradition, uhich contams nothing improbable m 
iLclf, at least the evisteuLe of Christians in India 
IS witnessed to by' the signature at the Council 


of hice (A D 325) of “John Bislioji of Pcrsi i and 
Greafir Ir.dia’'— (hough iitn here the tciiit ‘ Greater 
trilia” Ml i\ he legai i'<l as amb gtimis Aiiotbcr Uit 
nc^s ajipf ars m fliomas C ina,u}i<Mn (fit fourtli ttnfiin, 
or hatei, found a ChiiSt.an Cluiich flouiishiiig in Mai ihar, 
an 1 bronglit uitli limi a coloin of 400 Clinst, in-> from 
Ragd I'i, Nincitli, ai <' Jerusalem But the date of th s 
e cut IS much disputed The first definite authority, 
therefore, is Cosmas Indicoplciistcs, iilio in about A D 
535 found Christian churches utli their clcrgi in 
Ceylon, interior India and Male (Malabar) as well as a 
bshop at Kaliana (Kalyan, near Bombay) These 
Clinstians were under the Cathohciis of Persia, and are 
gencially supposed by th d time to haye hcconu Acs 
torians In the year 590, Gregory of Tours lecounts the 

narrative of one Theodore, 
wlio had uitnesse 1 the feast 
of St Thomas both m 
India and at Edessa 
Shortly after this t.mc it 
seems that, through a 
quarrel hetuei n tlic Persian 
and Babylonian Patr.archs, 
India yyas depmed of its 
clergy, so that in A D 650 
the countiy is deserihcd as 
being m a state of darkness 
for lack of rehg ous instruc- 
tion IVe leacl of they. sit 
of a Jacobite BiShop in 
aliout A. D 696 In the 
y^ear 775 y\e learn that 
there yy as a clei cal seminai y 
at Kottaya and that the 
Christians had a recogni/ed 
position ID the country 
The Church of India 's 
named amongst others in 
a Persian Synod of 852 
An embassy u'as sent by 
King Alfred the Great to 
tlie shrine of St Thomas 
in 883 Again, in 1129 we 
are told that the Cathohciis 
of Bagdad sent a Nestoiian 
Bishop called Mai John III 
to Malabai but bey'ond 
these scanty details, 1ns- 
tory is practically silent 
about Chnstianity in India till the thirteenth 
century' 

A period of more frequent and connected records 
begins m 1293, when Marco Polo m his travi Is finds a 
colony of Christians at Malabai, and speaks of the body 
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present and future Portuguese possessions, fiom the (1657) But the earliest of them all w is a V car of the 
Cape of Good Hope to China In 1557 Goa became Deccan in 1537, aftci wards called the Viear of the Great 
an independent Archbishopric, and a new suffragan See iMoghul When in 1718 the British Government of 
u as created at Cochin In 1600 a third See was created Bombav, for political reasons, expelled the Goan clerg v 
at Angamah (transferred to Cranganoie in 1605) foi sake from that island,! he Vicar of the Gicat Moghul, with 
of the united Thomas Christians, while m 1606 a the approval of Rome, accepted the iniitat’on to occu- 
fourth See was created at San Thome (Mylapore, near py their place, and thus became Vicar Apostolic of 
Madras) having its jurisdiction ex+ending ovei the Bombay This uas folloued bv the appointment of a 
Coromandel Coast, Crissa, Bengal and aucient Pegu Vicar of Burma in 1722 In the year 1700 or there 
(Burma) By irequently repeated dec'aritions of abouts the Jesuits of the new French settlement of Pon 
Rome from 1534 to 1606, the patronage of these Secs dicheiiy started a Miss'on ,n the Carnatic , and when 
was conferred on the King of Portugal who togethei the Society of Jesus was proscribed by the Portuguese 
wath the piivilege of nomination took upon Inmself Government in 1759, and suppressed by the Holy See 
dso the duty of endowment This bronaht into exis m 1773, other Frcnrh miss onaries were appointed to 
. fence the “Padroado” or Portuguese patronage, w’h ch work the vacated distr cts of the Carrat.c as well as of 
* figured 30 prominentlv in subsequent history, and gave Madura In 1S26 a Vicar of Thibet was established , 
occasion to a long sustained jmisdichon conflict, of in 1834 Vicars of Be igal, M idras and Cev Ion , in 1863 
which we shall Madura and 

Coromandel , in 
1S45, Agra, 
Patna and 
Jaffna, in 1850 
Vicars of East 
and M est Ben 
gal, Pond I 
cherrv , Coini 
batore, Mr sore 
and Viragapa 
tarn , Hydera 
had in 1851 , 
Alangalore, 
O in 1 0 n and 
Verapolv in 
1853 , Poona in 
1S34 , Punjab 
in 1880 , Kandv 
n 1883, etc — 
and smiilarl} in 
othei eastern 
countries 


(4) The 
Jurisdiction 
Struggle 
This action 

vacars apostolic, of Rome gave 

who derive their jurisdiction directly from the Pope rise to a complaint from the Portuguese side that 
It was just at the time when this Coigregation was their ancient jimsdictions were being encroached ujion 
iounded that the powei of the Poituguese in India Already in 1649 Pope Alexander VII had piocla,med 
began to decline fhev not only ceased to acquire the principle that the right of patronage must lapse 
new territory, but giaduallj' lost the greatei part of where its purposes w’eie no longer fulfiled (cited in 
w'hat they had possessed (Ceylon 1646 , Negapatam Aleunn Concordat Qn , p 4), and m 1673 Pope Clement 
1660 Bombay, by cession, 1661, Cranganore 1662, X had, in various waj's, asserted the rightful jiosition 
Cochin 1663 etc) till they ended by retaining of h,s vicars apostolic, and then fieedom from Goan 
only Goa, Damaun, and Dm for themselves With a junsdiction (cf Bullanum Pationatus, I'^ol II, 
decline of political power came naturally a decline of pp 133 136) On the other hand, the Portuguese 
support for missionary enterprise Th’s and other party mantained that the royal patronage had been 
causes, too complicated to he discussed heie, led the established by canoi law and bi lateral contract, 
Holj' See through the medium of propaganda, to take and was incapable of lecision except by mutual 
other and independent means to provide for the needs of consent that according to the terms of the grant it ex 
the countr5'' Missionaries were sent out to vwious paits tended to all past, present, and future acquisitions of 
of India, and a senes of vacars apostolic were appointed Portugal, and ought not to be curtailed , that, in anj' 
The Vicar of Malabar has already been mentioned case, the Goan clergy were actually m jiossession of 


now trace the 
ougm 


(3) ProP’VGAN 
DA Missionarx 
Enterprise 
The Congre 
gatiori of the 
Propaganda is 
an institution 
founded at 
Rome m the 
year 1622 for 
the purpose of 
promoting the 
propagation of 
the Faith m 
Pagan lands 
Its method of 
mocedure is to 
send out 
batches of mis 
s 1 o n a 1 e s to 
various un 
woiked COUP 
tnes, under the 
rulers hip of 
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perccntigc of Eiiroi)eint) bulonging to tlie Armj, 
Go\ernmcnt and Cnil S''r\irc, E iilw Ub, tic , and a 
number of Eurasi in': The Catholic population is most 
dense among the 1 homas Chii-'tians of rraiancorc, 
uhere the eceles astieal duisions are of the smallest 
Tile coast d.sfr.cts east and west iin' especially in the 
south of the penin'ula the scene of t'le PoitiiEruesc and 
French missions come nc\t in order of numbers and 
here the dioceses are laigcr The nearer we approach 
the north the more scant\ the Catholic population be 
conies, lienee the proMiice of \gri, which in dimen- 
sions coeers almost as much space as the otlier seicn 
pro\ inces taken togethci 
possesses the smallest 
number ot Catholic in 
habitants — tins being 

the field which has onU 
begun to be woiked in 
stricth rece it tunes 
Tins interi stiiig f ict wdl 
be apiiaient from the 
following figures gnnig 
the population of the 
eight jiroMiiccs in de 
scending scale — 

(i) Goa, eomj'r siiig 
the old missionary dis 
tricts of Goa, Konkan 
"Mylapore T a m o r e , 

Cochin, 562,875 

(11) Verapoh mosth 
Thomas Christ, ans of 
Traiancore -183,571 
(ill) Bombay, compii 
sing old missionary ehs 
tnets of B o 111 b a y , 

Deccan, Alangaloi e, 

'lladiira, etc 3^2 17'’ 

(iv) Pond I c Ii err y , 
comjir sing old east ro ist 
roiss ons w,th the Fr-’iich 
missions of the Carnat c, 

Mysore, etc , 310 8 (ji 
(\ t Ceylon laigely' 
worked by the Portii 
guese missionaries, 

290 459 

(vj) Madras, a jioi 
tion of foimer Portu- 
guese missions , the 
interior almost unworked 
by the old missionaries, 

85,607 

(vii) Calcutta, only slightly touched by the 
Poitugiiese, 85,011 

(viii) Agra, almobt altogether untouched by the 
Portuguese, 31,046 


(8 ) Mission \ry Methods 
From the above comiianson it will appeal that the 
Portuguese certainly succeeded in bringing over vast 
numbers to the faith Hence it will be of interest to 
see how they secured this advantage Much more has 


been wiitten in attack than in defence of their methods 
The diastic style in wdneh they^ broke dowai idol temples 
and fouled sacred tanks raises a y'ery questionable 
point, both of ethics and of e\pediency While on the 
one hand it enabled the Chnstian conveits to break 
more easily with their pagan associations, on the other 
it created a deejifelt gneiance among the uncony'erted 
population, which alienated then sympathies, and 
created a feeling of dislike yvhich some consider to have 
hastened the fall of the Portuguese regime Then, 
again, the reprisals made at i iiious times, on the plea 
of protecting Chiistian cony^erts against persecution, 

rentnbuted to the same 
lesult The Portuguese, 
hoyyev'er, certainly did 
not ow e their missionary 
success to the use of 
])liy'sical force In the 
Poituguese teiritories, 
they attached certain 
cival ady antages to con- 
\ ersion, and certain 
corresponding disady^an- 
tages to non conversion 
They' made a gi eat show 
ovei the baptism of 
natnes of lank or posi- 
tion which created a 
fay 0111 able impression on 
all beholders The no 
bihty of Goa stood 
siionsors to the neophv 
tes cyen of the loyyest 
rank, and confened on 
them then own '’amily 
mines ihc mi-sionanes 
nbo took advantage of 
incidental circum 
stances, as for instance, 
when ccita p fisheimen 
of the coast came to 
plead for protection 
against the Moslems and 
showed a wallingness to 
beco ne C hnstians in 
leturn foi such pro tec 
tion M o 1 e o V e 1 , the 
rehg ous oiders did so 
much by means of 
schools, 01 phanages md 
hospitals, as well as com 
meicial and industrial 
organiZ ition, to piomote the temporal wellbeing of 
those under their charge, that this also mav be leckoned 
an additional inducement to cony ersion In districts 
remove t from the direct influence of the State, the 
methods adopted were e\clusively those of example, 
instruction and pei suasion Only m one 01 two iso 
lated cases yvas actual force exercised to make con- 
certs It is often, thougli wrongly, assumed that the 
Inquisition was used foi this purpose The Inquisition 
was founded at Goa in 1560, in answer to a request 
of St Francis Xavier himself, whose spirit yvas far 
lemoved from that of coeren'e evangehsation It 
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Ouetta, '(Me ilonibay Isl md, tbe cenlie ol the Sec, '\ichchoccsc of Cekutla, 3, and m the diocese of Dacsa 

buirounded on ail sides oy a dilferciit du'cese which 6 clnuchcs, all of which helong to the diocese of Mj’la- 

belongs to the padioado judisdiction jioie The jurisdiction o\e’' the congreqations of these 

Thus far the hunts of the <^wo dioceses wei e defined rhnichcs is pcisrnal, with certain special arrangements 

tinitonally, so aa to stand quite distinct But 11 Bom as to neweomeis These exempted churches ha%c 

bay th^ situation w is peeuliai Besides the na+ivc ajitly heen described as so many islands, and their 

Chiistians indigenous to the island, there e' istC'l a congregations as so many colonics, bclo'iging to tin 

iuuch larger community of immigiants from Goa, who diocese fiom ihich they .11 c gcogiaphically separated 
hid come thithei at vaiioiis times and w'ci e contiinialls Bes d^s these cases of double jurisdiction, it may he 
docking in Bioadly sjieaking, the indigeiious ChriS mentionei' th it 111 Trn% ancore the Latin and the Syrian 

tiaiis (known as Bombay Fast Indians) who were al Catholics aic under different jirelatcs, and this has 

leady undei jiropaganda, natmally fell under the been arranged ji irtlv b\ teriitonal and jiartly by jier- 

teiiitorial junsdiction of the Archbishoji of Bombay , sonnl jiirisdirtion The diocese of Pondicherrj, too, 

while the fioan residents in Bomba's — future new comeis comprises, t \li a ItiniU s cei lain separated districts, such 

from the padroado dis- as Jearikal m fanjore, 

tii'-ts being included — 
were placed undei the 
personal jurisdiction of the 
B shop ol Damaun, and a 
certain number of churches 
111 the island were assigned 
to then use The subjects 
of the two gioups aie 
allowed to attend each 
others’ chuichts and to 
receive the saci aments of 
Penance and the Eucharist 
promiscuously in them , 
but marridges, extreme 
unction and burials ate 
resei ved by strict right to 
the two sets of clergy, each 
for their own subjects 
Out of a total Catho- 
lic population of nearly 
}=> 000 in Bombay Island, 
about 8,000 belong tern 
tonally to the Archbishop 
of Bombay, while about 
27 000 are under the jiei 
sonal junsdiction of the 
Bishop of Damai’n 

[h) O’ltside Bnnibav 
hlnnd — In various other 
jiarts of India there also 
exists a "double jiinsdic 
tion ” but m a different 

sense While deterniining The last Vicar ApostoUc ot Bombay 1867 — ibS; out of a total population 

the general limits of the qj 000,000 Burma, 

different dioceses in 1606, it w'as found that certain which is not included, reckons its Catholic popula 

churches wuthm the projected padroado limits were tion at about 65,000 As far as statistics can he 

firmly in possession of propaganda, while certain procured, the total niimher of Catholics m British 
churches in the projected propaganda districts India (not including Burma or Ceylon) in 1S57 uas 
were strongly attached to the padroado jurisdiction 801,858 In 1885 they had risen to 1,030,100, and 
Hence it w as agreed to assign these isolated commu- in 1904 to 1,562,186 In Portuguese territory the 
iiities to the jurisdiction of their preference These figures foi 1885 were about 252477, and in 1Q06 
cases fall into three groups — -(i) In the island of Sal about 293 655 In French territory th’ej’ row' stand at 

sette, winch tern tonally belongs to Damaun, the Arch about 25,859 , m Buima 65,127, and in Ceylon 

b shop of Bombay holds the allegiance of fire churches, 290,459 It should be added that these figures include 

of w Inch St Peter s, Bandra, is the chief (2) In the only such as are genuine nembers of the Church all 

diocese ot Poona, \hich is under a piopaganda bishop, conxerts being subjected to careful tests and instruc 
one chinch in Poona iBelf is under the jurisdiction of t.on before admission These numbers are mostly 

Goa (3) In the uiocese of Madras there are five made up of native Chiistians, partly of the higher but 

churches , n the diocese of Tiicliiropoly 14 , in the chiefly of the lowci castes , togethei with a certain 
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Malic on the Alalahar 
toast, Cliandcrn ago re 
ncai Calcutta, etc But 
Biesc are all isolated 
French possessions, and 
the jurisdiction is strictly 
territorial 


(7) Poi’ULtTIOX, 
DlSTUinbTlOX, ETC 
The limits of the \ in 
ous dioceses coincide in 
some parts w ith the civil 
boundanes, but are often 
determined rather by 
natural features, such as 
mountain ranges, ru ers, 
and even means of railway 
communication By in 
spectmg a map published 
m The F xaminei’ {Bombay) 
of J muary igth, 1907, it 
will be seen that they 
vary considerably 111 size 
— a fact chiefly accounted 
for by the numbers of 
the Catholic population 
As calculated for the year 
1904, this amounts in the 
aggregate for all India and 
Cevlon.tn nliniit o tot a62 
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(c) For ihc cducaUon 0/ Girh — 59 h\gh schools 
with 2744 jnipils , 244 middle schools with r{574 
pupils, 672 clemcntir\ schools with 41,451 pupils 70 
\anoiw other schools with 2,521 pupils, 103 boarding 
schools w ith 4,700 bo.arders , and 126 orjihanages with 
7,084 inmates 

The total nuinbci uiukr education amounts to 
143.051 l^o's and 73,164 girls, out of whom 11,938 
are orphans 

The schools for bo\ s art in all cases under clerical 
management and are taught be jirofessors belonging 
to the religious orders or congregations assisted b\ 
la\ masters The girls’ schools are for the most part 
under Sisters of dificrcnt rel gious congregations 



Kc\ J CoL( \N n d 
Citiiolic Archbishop of i^rndrus 


ofwhomtlicj art 3,057 mcmbcis in India iiicl Ctelon, 
also assisted b\ lay teachers In main of the schools 
non Catholic pupils are freely admitted, and in i few 
of them these form the oe erw helming ma]ont\ 

Among the most impoitant of these institutions 
the followMig must be mentioned — 

(n) University CoUcgc'i with High Schools attached 
St Xavier’s College, Calcutti, under the Belgian 
Jesuits about 276 + 494 students , St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, under the German Jesuits, about 350 + 1,400 
students, St Joseph’s College, Trichinopol}’, undei 
the French J esuits, about 420 + 1,400 students Smaller 
university colleges with high schools exist at 
Mylapore, Cuddalore, Mangalore, Bangalore, Nagpur 
and Agra 
II 


[b) High Schools — St Joseph's Boarding School) 
Darjeeling under the Belgian Jesuits, about 207 pupils, 
St Joseph's Boarding School, Calcutta, under the Chris 
tan Brotheis, 1,000 pupils, St Man’s Boarding 
School, 'Bombar , about 517 pupils, St Xaaier’s, Cal 
cutta St \a\ier’s, Bombar, and the “Cine” High 
School Trichinopolv (alread^ mentioned under Uni 
\cisit\ colleges) St \'incent’s Da\ School, Poona, 
with about 300 pupils , St Aloysius’ College, JIangalore, 
under the Italian Jesuits, 615 pupils , St Joseph’s 
College, Colombo, under the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, Soo pupils , St Benedict’s Institute, Colombo 
(Cc\lon), 1,000 jiupils, besides a number of smaller 
schools, the totals of which ha\e alreadi been guen 
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Of these institutions some pay their own w'aj’ 
financially assisted by Government grants in aid , while 
the lest aie subsidized by diocesan or piivate contri- 
butions As for the general question of finance, Hunter 
obscircs that ” the Roman Catholics woik in India 
w’lth slender pecumaiy lesources, deriving their main 
support from two great Catholic oiganizations [in 
Em ope], the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and the Society of the Holy Childhood ” 
Among othci resources may be added private chanties 
from Euiope, incidental donations, and careful invest 
incuts in propel ty 111 India The contributions of the 
faithful form a proportionately small item m the whole 
Hunter continues — ^The ' ‘ Roman Catholic clergy 
m many districts live the frugal and _abste 
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ent religious Orders, collections of official documents, 
monographs on paiticulnr missions, and biogiaplues 
of eminent missionaries — as well as occasional litera- 
ture of %anous kinds Some rather scantv general 
histones ha\e bLcn written b\ Protestants, but most 
of them are aitiated In a marked animus agiinst 
Roman Catholicism, and ha\ e to be read with caution 
The following is a somewhat jiroiniscuoiis list of works, 
most of which arc easiU accessible — 

On ihe Tf-or-M Chnsitci j — 

Mickcntie Chnsii'initj m Trivincoro icot 
Motlljcotl Indn nnd tin Npo tk 1 honns 1005 
Rnulm Uisiorn I cc’esi'L 

GnJti***; 1 h** Chtjrcli of Mihhir 'ind ill S\nod of Pi'imp'r i6o-j 
r^hiUpos tJif* ^\rnn Chtirch in Indn 1802 
Ktnnc! ITiomi*; ilic Apo'ift of Mnhbir iS6r 
Milne Rnc ‘^\rnn Church m 
Indn 18O'' 

Howard Chn^tnns of 
Tfionn^ 1864 

( t f cerriirti^ Mr P rtU(t/fSf — 

I^finii Pcomtrl(< c! 

Contjuclcs des PortiiRinis 

O Chroni n tie Tt'smn 
F-Arn) *soun A*n Form 
puc<i, 1666 

Dll Uirros Dcccaihs J777 
Dellon Rtlicion to j 

Inquisition dc Got 
H ullTnnm PuromtiK Tor 
lUKillii. Recuni, 186B 
Fonscc.! J^Vrich of the Cil) 
ofOoi 1878 

Torrit, Lsntistici dc Indn 
PorlupucsT 1870 
Dc^uzi Oricntr Conqtns 
tidt i88t 

D Orsc) PorUicuc«c Dis 
co\ cries Dcpt'ndcncics 

ind Siissions 1803 
Din' The Poringuc'c in 
IndtA 1804 

0 Oficnie PorfiiRiiM 
Goiivtn, Jormdt dc Arct 

bjspo dc Ooi 1600 
On thi Jumdtction Strut^U — 

1 ifc of HtrtmTnn j868 
SiricklTnd, the Got Schism 

*853 

\ copiou p iniphlct litcrn 
lure ditmg from 1858 to 
1893, nil out of print 
Monographs and Biographies — 

Lettres Ldifinntcs ct Ctiricus 
cs pnr M 1780 
Berinnd, Mcnioirrs Hisiori 
ques siir les Missions, 

1847, In Mission du 
hlndure, 1854 I ctlers 
Hdifinnlrs ct Ciimi^cs, 

Mndiirn 1865 

Saint C>r 1 -a Mission du Mndiirc, 18^9 
Guchen, Cinqunntc Ans au Mndnrc 1887 
Moore, History of the Mnngnlorc Mission 
Sunu L Inde Tnmoiilc, 1901 
Luierce Annum Soc Jesii 1573 seq 
Rerum n Soc jesu in Orientc pc tnrum Volumen, 1574 
Cnrrez, Allas Geogrnpbicns b J , 3900 
Goldie, First Chnslnn Mi sion to the Grcnl Mogul, 1897 
La Mission de Vizngapntam, i8qo 
T cnnnt Chnsliamiy in Ce>ion 
Fonunnl, Au Pnysdes Rnjns (Rajputnnn) jqo 6 
Coleridge, Life and Letters of bl Lmncis \nvicr, 1999 
Cros, Vie de St Fran Cois Xavier, 1898 
Monumenta \a\enann Madrid 1900 
Anthony, Mnry, Life of Dr A Hartmann 1868 
Suau, Mgr Alexis Cnnoz 1891 
7 aleskt Les Martyrs tic I Inde, 1900 
General and Sundry — 

MnfThei, Histonaruiii Indicnrum I ibn, 1^93 
De Houdt, Histoire General des Voynges 



rrorc, Chrislnnicmc dc 1 Indes, 1758 
IitfTLntnllrr Bcnoinlh, Description de I Inde, J786 
f^niihniisn S Bnriholni to Indin Onentnhs Chnstiann, 1794 
Ml rrnj Discoierits nnd I r i\els in Asm, 1820 
Iloiiph Chrisinnil) in Indn, 1S39 

Miillbinrr Gcschichcte dcr Knlli Missionen in Ostmclien 1852 
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THE CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE OF 
LAHORE 

The Punjab Mission, 
as a separate entity, 
was called into existence 
in 1880, when Bishop 
Paul Tosi w'as appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of the 
Punjab Previous to 
that year the Punjab 
W'as part of the Vica 
natc Apostolic of Hin- 
dustan and Tibet In 
1 88 6, however, the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
w as established in India, 
and the Punjab w'as con 
stituted a Diocese with 
headquarters at Lahore 
Before the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British, scarcely any efforts 
seem to have been made in modern times to implant 
Christianity m these paits History records that 
during the leign of Akbar, a mission of Jesmtsfrom 
Goa v.sited Akbar’s Court at Lahore, and that they 
w’crc favourably received , that his successor, Jehangir, 
allow'cd some Portuguese Jesuits to establish a mission 
and build a church at I ahore, and assigned stipends 
for the maintenance of the priests But this liberality 
ceased at his death Shah Jehan, a more strict Musal 
man, withdrew the pensions and had the church pulled 
down, but some tiaces of it still remained when 
Lahore was visited in 1665 by the French traveller 
Th<Sv6not From the death of Jehangir to the adven 
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mious life of the natncs, and their influinct rciclns 
deep into the soci d hfc of the coiniminities iinoiig 
whom they dwell " (Indian Empnc, p 2V}) 


(ii) Cnunciins, Ancii/CoLOGi , lic 

E\cept foi the reputed tomb of St Ihomas at 
Myiapore a few early stone monuments and a few ins 
criptiois on copper, ceclesiastical antiquities .arc w intim; 
p.e\ lous to Portuguese times 1 he Portugue^f ( hnrehes, 
kpecially of the lOth and 17th cintiiries though not 
pretending to classiral pc (ection, jmssess 1 cert. on 
splendour of their own When ahaiu the acar 
Goa began to be dcsoiUd in faeoui of I’anjim t'u 
houses fell into drear , hut the ciuirchc. aiut publ.c 
buildings still remain, surritindfd foi the most p.irt 
by palm groros and ]imglc The chi< 1 of these is the 
Church of Pen Jesii, con _ — 

taming the shiine of St 
Fiancis Xavier, whose body 
IS still preserved incorrupt 
Besides this, the Cathedral 
of St Cath'rinc, and the 
Churches of St Francis of 
Assisi, St Cajetan and St 
Monica deserve spec al 
mention Second to Goa 
comes Bassein, 35 miles 
north of Bombay compris 
ing a large collection of 
ruined churches enclosed 
within a line of fortifica 
tions Other gioups of 
luins are found at Chaid 
on the coast south of 
Bombay The cathedral at 
Mylapore, containing the 
reputed giave of St 
Thomas, as w'ell as the 
Great Mount and the I ittlc 
Mount, traditional scenes of 
the sojourn and death of 
the apostle, are also of 
remarkable inteiest Else 
wheie, spiead over the 

distncts of Portuguese Bwdcl Church 

missionary enterpiise many 
old churches, but luostlj 

of secondary impoitance, are to be seen Numerous 
sto 'e crosses of a peculiar type ere also erected by 
the roadsides and the shore, and on the summits of 
hills, e\en in places where little trace of Christianity 
now remains Among moie modem buddings of note 
may be mentioned the Cathedials of Allahabad and 
Colombo, the college churches at Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly, the par.sh chiirch°s of Karachi and of 
the Holy Name, Bombay, as among the best The 
college buildings of Tnchmopoly, Calcutta, Darjeeling 
and Bombay are also worthy of nobce ' 



as IS the 1 ISO with Protestants Ilicy ln\c no world- 
widi org im/ itions lili those of the Bible bocictj, the 
Kfhgioiis Ii.iel ‘-ociety , the Sock ly for the Projiagatior 
of ( hiisti.m Knowkdgi , etc nor ilothiy jniblisli news 
)) iju Is t \j r( esly qepi aim;; to the widi r jnilihr of intiec 
Inditn rt uh rs 01 idojil onv system of trot circiih 
tion fills f ict IS .urounted for first b\ the r limited 
pccuni ir\ re'-oiirce-, and secondly by their areluous 
pre orciijntions in the work of teaching md of the 
immstry Hinri they jireftr to concinti ite them 
sehes on a more do.nesl i fold of literary work They 
haye a largi mimber of jire-.scs in y.vrioiis jnrts of the 
country — ( nlciitta, Boiubiy, Madias rrichinopoly, 
M iiigalori ( olomho iti yyltich ari deyotid jiartly to 
tlu iirintuig of Cathoki lu w-,))apers, jiarth to tlu jirn- 
ilimtion of school books catcc'iisnis and works of in- 
struction and deyotion for tliiir nock-- I he Catholic 

community is scryed by a 
considerable number of 
jiajiers c c //» Cnthohc 
Ihrittil 0/ Jiidia (Calcutta), 
formerly railed J he litdo 

riirnhiiix Corn '^f'PUifenct, 

and foiiiide 1 in rSda, I 
I uiiniur ( Bombay 1 for 
iiurU knoyvn as the /iondiay 
r itllinitc / '(iniiiitr, and 
started in T/'^ 

Calhotic If nfe/iirai' (Mad- 
ris), in lugurateil m 1SS7, 
7 hi rt\lot< Ciithohc 1 /^^- 
stOCir (Colombo) Th 
Jftfjna Guardian, ftc , 
beside-, other publications 
in English and the local 
\ ernai ular- Ml these 
belong to the propaginda 
jurisdn tion The padro ido 
IS r( prc-'Cnted m fioa bv a 
mimbir of }iapcr«, among 
w Inch 0 Cn alt ranks as 
oflicial in Bombay by the 
I ngfo kiiyi/niio , m Mvla 
jiorc by tbcCiif/inftc/vtgi'Tr, 
founded in iSqo, etc 
rouNoro IS 1,99 These newspapers besides 

local and general Catholic 
news, deyote Ibemselycs 
m \ aiious degrees to contror ersial and c\positi\c 
matter chiefly' for the instruction of the faithful, but 
also for the benefit of oufsielers To these is to he 
added a fan unount of pamphlet literature, some of it 
repiinted from tlu aboy'c named journals For the use 
of tlie clergy, a monthly organ called the Proinpluariuiii 
Canomto hlurgicum .s published in Latin by’ the Car- 
melite Fathers of Ernakidam 


(12) Literary Enterprise 
On the yvhole, the Catholic clergy of India do not 
make such full use of the press for jiiopaganda purposes 


(13) llTrRVTURE 01 THE SUnjTCT 
From the Catholic point of view nothing in the yy ay 
of a complete general history of the Church m India has 
yet been written, though the materials for such a yyork 
are abundant and might easily be collected They 
consist chiefly of the records and histones of the difter- 



The 


Church of England in India 


The histor}' of the Church of England in India is 
that of the English m India The adventureis of the 
early East India Companies weie churchmen, and though 
they employed no mifiister of religion on board then 
ships until 1607, the Company's commissions for each 
previous voyage enjoined upon their Captain-General 
that morning and evening prayer should be said daily 
with each ship’s company, and a copy of the great Bible 
with the Ehzabethan Pra5'er hook bound up with it, 
was in charge of the purser of every ship [The Chmch 
tn Madras, Rev T Penny, LL M , 1905] Henry Levett, 
Chaplain to the ‘Lord Pemb oke ’ is the first chaplain 
known to have been appointed for the Indian voyage 
He was paid a fee of fifty pounds, with fifteen pounds 
for his eN-penses Fsom that date onwards foi many 
years chaplains accompanied most of the expeditions 
It was not only for services at aea that the=e clergy 
men were entertained, foi the Company’s minutes 
expressly record, respecting William Leske, who sailed 
about 1614, with double the emoluments of Levett, 
that the Court was well satisfied as to his being able 
to contest and hold argument with the Jesuits who 
were ‘ busy at Surat ’ A letter to him from the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Roe is produced in facsimile 
in Mr Wilham Foster’s Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe 
Many of these early chaplains, particularly Edward 
Terry and Patrick Copeland, made efforts towards the 
evangelization of the heathen A Bengali boy, brought 
home by the latter chaplain, was christened on the 
22nd of December 1616 at St Dionis Backchurch, 
Fenchurch St , in the presence of Pi ivy Councillors, 
the Corporal on of London, and the Court of the 
East India Company King James himself selected 
the baptismal name, which was ‘Peter ’ A surname, 
‘ Pope,’ was also conferred upon him 

In 1658 the Company resolved to maintain a 
Resident Chaplain m India and addressed the Univer- 
sities with a view to securing a fit person for this 
isolated and responsible ministry The idea of the 
E I C was not only the spiritual elfare of their own 
servants, but the benefit of Indian natives also The 
letter says that the Company has resolved to endeavour 
to advance the spreading of the Gospel in India and 
the settlement of an orthodox, godly minister, such 
an one as may instruct and teach the people that 
shall be committed to his charge in building them up 
m the knowledge of God and faith in Jesus Christ 
Two years later it was decided to enlarge the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment from one individual to 
four, and in 1668 six chaplains were on the list The 
factories to which they' were appointed were Surat, 
Madras, Hooghly {‘the Bay'’), Bantam, Bombay and 
Saint Helena The evangelistic idea, so clearly ex 


pressed in the circular to the Universities, was per- 
petuated in these appointments The Company’s 
Chaplains were to be “qualified for learning, piety, 
and aptness to teach ’’ They each 1 eceived a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, with a gratuity of the like 
amount if the local factory councils approved then 
work All these chaplains at first, and probably well 
on into the next century, were expected to conduct the 
morning and evening worship of the Prayer-book daily 
in the factories where they resided In 1685, by Royal 
order, candidates for Indian Chaplamc es were to 
obtain the approval of the Bishop of London before 
appointment In 1698, the new Company reaffirmed 
this order and requested also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury' to put forth a prayer for use m its fac- 
tories Tbs His Grace did m association with the 
Bishop of London, and the prayer continued in use 
during the subsequent century In this prayer it is 
sought that “these Indian nations among w'hom we 
dwell, beholding our good works may be w'on over 
thereby to love our most holy religion ’’ Since 1698, 
and since the union of the old and new Companies 
in 1702 to the present time, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been associated with the Bishop of 
London in the supervision of appointments to the 
Chaplaincies 

At Surat in 1663, before the arrival of a chaplain, 
the President had prepared a chapel furnished with 
bibles in different languages, and had requested the 
Company to supply a painted and gilded altar piece 
fonts adornment, representing Moses and Aaron with 
the Tables of the Law', and God’s name written above 
them in triangles in several oriental languages A 
chapel IS also spoken of as in use at Hooghlv in 1679 
The Company' endeavoured to enforce the ministrations 
and discipline of religion by repeated ordinances, 
imposing fines on its servants for unseemly' behaviour, 
and neglect of public worship In 1688 these regula 
tions w'ere codified under ten heads and sent out to the 
factories, where they speedily became popularly know n 
as ‘the Company'’ s Commandments ’ The scandalous 
disorder of certain of the Indian factories was sererely 
rebuked’ by' Sir John Goldsborough (Calcutta, 1693), 
the Rev Benjamin Adams (Calcutta, 1702), the 
Re\ John Antony' Sartonus (Madras, 1729) and b\ 
Dean Prideaux in 1694 in his Account of the English 
Settlements in the East Indies On the other hand, a 
remarkably' favourable report on the conduct of daih 
duine worship, especialh on Sundars and Holy dais at 
Surat, IS contained in a letter by' Mr Streynsliam 
Master, dated Bombai, i8th Januari 1672 whicli also 
testifies that at the smaller factories diime sen ice 
was read twice eiery Sunday 
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of the British, the history of Christianity m the 
Punjab IS a blank With the annexation in 1849 
missionary enterprise became again possible, but 
owing to the dearth of priests and lack of material 
resources, little could be attempted besides ministering 
to the British troops But in 1889 the Punjab Mission 
was entiusted bv Rome to the Belgian Province of 
the Fianciscan Capuchin Ordei, whose duty ’t is to 
finance the Mission, to maintain educational and 
charitable institutions, and to provide missionaries in 
sufficient numbers to cope wnth the woik From that 
yeai the condition of the Mission has been one of 
■'teady pi ogress Whereas there were only thiee 
schools in 1889, there aie now tw'enty schools, five of 
which are High Schools, and two Industrial Schools 
Theie are fi\e orphanages and a home for abandoned 
children The Mission maintains five dispensaries, where 
free treatment and medicines are given to the natives 
of all castes and creeds French Franciscan Sisters 
have charge of the Government Female Lunatic 
Asjdum at Lahore, and how highly their services 
are valued may be gathered from the following re 
mark which Sii Charles Rivaz, when Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, wnote in the Visitois’ Book 
on the occasion of his visit to the Asylum ‘ ' The 
Female Asylum is generally a pleasing contrast to 
the JIale Asylum, partly because there is sufficient 
accommodation, but mainly because it has the good 
fortune to be under the management of four Roman 


Catholic Sisters, who live in the Asylum and give up their 
whole time to it The moral influence which these ladies 
have evidently acquired oxer the patients by their 
cheerful demeanour, and kindly and patient treatment 
of them, IS very remarkable , and the excellent work 
they aie doing under what are necessarily very trying 
conditions cannot be overestimated ’ ’ 

The piesent incumbent of the See of Lahore is the 
Right Rev Dr Fabian Anthony Eestermans, 0 c 
Born at Meerle (Belgium) m 1858, he studied the 
ancient classics — Greek, and Latin, and Literature at 
the College of Hoogstraeten, and Philosophy at the 
lesser Seminary of Mechlin He ivas admitted to the 
Capuchin Order in 1878, and ordained priest in 1883 
After completing his ecclesiast cal studies, he was 
appointed Professor of Ancient Classics at the Capuchin 
College of Bruges in 188=;, in which post he remained 
till 1889, when he xolunteered for mission woik m 
India Shortly aftei his ariival 111 the Punjab he was 
appointed Vicar of the Cathtdial, and onlv resigned 
this charge on his elevation to the Episcopate in Apnl 
1905 He received episcopal consecrabon at Antwerp 
on the 29th time 1905, and took formal possession of 
the See of I ahore on the loth December of the same 
3’ear 

A new Catholic Cathedral is now in course of con 
stiuction at Lahore which bids fair to echpse any eccle 
s’astical building m India The total cost is estimated 
at about foui lakhs of rupees 
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matters of probate, intestacies and wardships) as the 
same was used m the Consistory Court of London, was 
conferred By consequence it is held by the Govern 
ment of India that the ecclesiastical law gorermng 
the Church of England in India is that of England in 
1726, modified only by such later statutes as expressly, 
or by necessary implication, apply to India Thus since 
Act 5 and 6 William IV, c 54 (which, until 1907, ren- 
dered mairiage with a deceased w fe’s sister absolutely 
void for persons whose domicile is the United Kingdom) 
was not made applicable to India, it did net supersede, 
for persons domiciled m India, the English law existing 


appointment of a Bishop in India and one Archdeacon 
for each of the three Presidencies, with jurisdiction as 
might be defined , also for an annual grant for educa 
tion in India and for greater freedom for missionary 
enterprise In 1792 Mr Grant had advocated the 
caused missions and education mhis ‘Observations on 
the state of Society among the Asiatic subjects of 
Great Britain,’ which was printed for Parliament in 
r8i3 Dr Claudius Buchanan, a Bengal Chaplain 
who retired in 1808, was also a prominent advocate 
of the ajipointment of Bishops in India and of 
the cause of Missions there (See his ‘Memoir on the 
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in 1726 It follows that for East Ind.ans certain 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, though illegal 
and repudiated by the Church, until the pass,rg of the 
new Act in 1907, were not in fact void, unless so de 
dared by an Ecclesiastical Court 

By the time that the United East India Company’s 
Charter expired in 1813, Pailiament was induced (mainly 
at the instance of the Mr Charles Grant above- 
mentioned, then a Director of the H E I C and 
M P for the County of Inverness) to incorporate 
into the Act of that year (53 Geo III, c 155, authoriz 
ing the King to grant a new Charter) provisions for the 


expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India’ and his papers about Christianity and 
Christian Missions in India) The cause of popular 
education, which the new charter encouraged, had been 
fiist urged upon the Indian Government byi a letter 
addressed to the Governor-General in Council on the 
2oth of June 1788 by the four chaplains then at 
or neai Calcutta — Thomas Blanshard John Owen, 
Robartes Carr, and David Brown Their proposal was 
that the State should set up schools all over India 
wherein, together with the English language, the 
rudiments of Christian faith and morality might be 
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Under the new Charter of 1698, which governed the 
united Company after 1702, not only was a chapla n re- 
quired to be mamtamcd in every garrison and superior 
factory in India, but each ol these chaplains was lequir 
ed to leain both Portuguese and the local vernacular, in 
order that he might propagate the Protestant religion 
among the Company’s servants and slaves In 1696 a 
hundred copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
Portuguese, had been sent out to Madias ‘ to the honour 
of God and the glory of our Church,’ and there is 
evidence that many of the chaplains entered con amot 0 
into the evangelistic portion of their duties 

Under King William III the two veneiable Societies, 
S P C K and SPG, were incorporated and among 
the promoters of each was the Revd Dr Evans (after 
w'aids Bishop of Bangor, and then of Meath) wdio had 
been the first Chapla n in Bengal To the former he 
subscribed annually five pounds with the object of 
pioviding ‘ paiochial 1 biaries throughout the planta 
tions ’ One of the earliest promoters of the objects 
of the S P C K in India was the Rev Samuel 
Bnerchtfe, Chaplain in Bengal, who wrote home so 
strongly of the need in North Ind,a of schools 
similai to those already kept up by the King of Den 
mark’s miss onaiies in the South, that the Soc ety 
elected him, on Septemb.,r and, 1714, one of its corres 
ponding members, and sent out to him, and also to the 
Chaplain of Fort St George, a small parochial library 
From that time onwards, for more than a century, the 
S P C K , with the help of the Company’s chaplains 
in each place, continued to support and promote both 
education and evangelistic work m several stations in 
India As early as 1709 a separate Committee of the 
S P C K sat in London, to carry out the objects of 
the Society in a sort of fnendlv partnershin with the 
Ro\al Danish M.ssion m Madras, Cuddalore, Trichin 
opoly and T injore, with the hope of extending its 
enterprise nortliiiards to Calcutta 

In 1680 the first English Church in India, as distinct 
from the chapels 01 oratories set apart for the daily 
prayers in the factories, was erected m Fort St George, 
Madras, and consecrated on the 28th ot October, by 
commission from the Bishop of London, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary In 1709, on the 5th of June, the 
Chinch of St Anne at Foj.t William, Calcutta, was 
biniihrly consecrated, and on Christmas Day, 1718, St 
Thom is’ Church, Bombay, was solemnly dedicated to 
its sacred jnirpose, and presumably consecrated by 
commission from the B shop of London, who until the 
creation of the Calcutta Bishopric, remained Diocesan 
over all the English congregations in India These 
three churches were built by public subscription, 
supplemented by moderate grants and gifts from the 
Company Their ministers, churcb-vv ardens and sides- 
men in each case assumed the powers of corporations, 
and held property in land and the public funds, and 
administered scliools and other chanties, as after 
v’anoiis reorganizations they continue to do to this 
day St Viino’s, Calcutta, vv as ruined in the sack of 
1756, and on the recoverv of the Fort the Portuguese 
Church was confiscated to English use, until in 1760 a 
parochial chapel, under the title cf St John’s, was 
opened in old Fort William This served as the Parish 
Church of all Bengal until the present fine church ot 


St John was, by commission from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, consecrated on St John the Baptist’s 
Dav, 1787 

The fourth English Church in India was built 
under the S P C K Mission in Calcutta, largely at 
the private cost of the missionarj', the Rev John 
Zachary Kiernander This, under the name of ‘ Beth 
Tephilla ’ (the present ‘ Old Church) ’ was opened 
with great public solemnity in 1770 Kiernander had 
arrived as S P C K Missionary in Cuddalore in 1740 
The church with its school and othei buildings, being 
in law the private property of Kiernander, were in 
1778 attached for debt by the Sheriff Mr Charles 
Grant however (then Superintendent in Bengal of all 
the Company’s trade there) pa.d down 10,000 rupees 
to release the property, and then assigned it to 
trustees whose successors still hold it The church 
and its parsonage and other property are now in 
charge of the Church Missionarj Society 

As the Company’s military and civil establishments 
increased in the three presidencies, so the three estab 
lishments of Chaplains increased, though not bj any 
means at the same rate, until at the pi esent day their 
numbers amount to 166, distributed as shown in the 
statistical table appended to this article Indian 
Chaplains are now appointed directly by the Crown, 
and serve at present for 23 years, when the}' are entitled 
to pensions of ^^365 a year Their salanes rise, by 
increments, fiom 480 to 1,000 rupees a month A 
Chaplain is Archdeacon, under the Acts of Pailiament 
and the Charters, of each diocese in which chaplains 
serv'e, and the rest are distributed among the military 
garrisons and the larger civil stations From these 
as centres they serve, for the purpose of the adminis 
tration of the sacraments and preaching, a large number 
vf ‘ out-stations ’ where smaller European commun- 
ities reside In nearly all of these latter there is 
either a church or some public room licensed or other- 
wise sanctioned by the Bishop for the use of divine 
worship, where, when the Visiting Chaplain is not at 
hand, morning or ev'emng prayer is read every Sunday 
by a member of the local Church Committee In a 
large number of places the Local Governments allow 
grants of 100 or 150 rupees a month towards the salarj' 
of some resident clergyman who undertake"; chaplain’s 
duties These grants are doubled or trebled by the 
var.ous diocesan ‘ Additional Clergy,' ' Railway Chap 
lam,’ and ‘ Seamen’s Miss on ’ funds ' Church of 
England Sold.ers’ Institutes’ are being provided m all 
the larger military stations, and are active agencies of 
good work 

Many educational institutions for Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as for Natives, have arisen in India 
under Church patronage Among the former are the 
old Calcutta Free School and similar schools in 
Madras and Bombay, the European Female Orphan 
Asylum in Calcutta, Bishop Cotton’s Schools m Simla 
and Bangalore, Bishop Conie’s School m Madras, the 
Lawrence Military Asylums at Sanawar, Ootaca 
mund and Mount Abu, and a similar Asylum at 
Murree 

In 1726 ‘ Mayors’ Courts ’ were established by 
Charter in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and upon 
these, ecclesiastical jurisdiction (chiefly exeicised in 
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Winchester In 1887, after the annexation, Upper 
Burma was added by Letters Patent to the diocese 
of Rangoon 

In 1R79 under ' The Jerusalem Act ’ ^5 Vict , c 6) a 
Royal license appointed a Bishop in the Native States 
of Tra\ ancoie and Coch.n In 1890 an Assistant Bishop 
to the See of Calcutta was conseciated for the d.stnct 
of Chota Nagpur In 1893 the Diocese of Lucknow was 
established In 1896 an Assistant B shop was bj' Ro\al 
license permitted to be consecrated for the benefit of 
the Bishopric of Madias, and thus a Commissanal 
diocese over the levenue districts of Tmnevell}' and 
Madura has been constituted, after the model of Chota 


89 

Lucknow), conseciated in 1887 and 1891, and the Rl 
surrection, Lahoie, consecrated in 1887 are also edifices 
of great swe and dignity 

The fiist English Bishop in India (Calcutta) w as 
Thomas Fanshaw' Middleton, d d , Aichdeacon of Hunt 
ingdon, a noted classical scholar He aimed in 
Calcutta in November 1814 and died there on the 
8th of Julj 1822, having travelled over a great part of 
his V ast diocese, confirming, ordaining and encouraging 
miss ons He founded many institutions, among them 
‘ Bishop’s College,’ neai Howrah, since transferied to 
Calcutta He was succeeded bj' Reginald Heber, d d , 
Vicar of Hodnet and Prebendary of St Asaph, who w as 
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Nagpur Lastlj', in 1902 bj the usual I etters Patent, 
the DiOcese of Nagpur was founded Ihus the pro- 
vince of India and Cevlon now cens =ts of nine 
dioceses (each with its Bishop, Archdeacon and 
Registrar) and two Commissanal Bishopiics 

The Bishops of the piovnice have met in Sviiod 
seven times, viz , in 1877, 1883, 1S88, 1893 1S97, 1900 
and 1904, and on each occas on inomulgated Svnodalia 
regulating general chuich pohev on matteis of moment 
The Cathedral Chui ch of St Paul, Calcutta, conse 
crated by Bishop \\ ilson 111 1S47, is a splendid and 
costly building, while those of St George, Madras, con- 
secrated m 1S16, All Saints, Allahabad (Diocese of 
12 


conseciated in 1823 His espiscopal visitation touis arc 
described in his published journals, while lus hvmns 
and other jioems are celebrated throughout the whole 
English speaking world He died m a swimming bath 
at Trichinopolv on April 3rd 1S26 The third Bisho)) 
was John Thomas James, D D Student and Tutor of 
Chnst Church, an accomplished art critic and pamte 
He re idled Calcutta in Januarv 1828 five montlis 
later he was taken ill, and on the 22nd of August died on 
avovage to China, undertaken in the hope of rccoverv 
His successor was John Mathias Turner, VD, who 
arrived in 1829 and died on the 7th Julv 1S31 He 
did much for promoting European education and for 
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taught The meinoual was not favouiably received 
perhaps because it too obviously disclosed its author’s 
leading purpose therein, elsewhere described by Mr 
Brown as being ‘ preparatory to the mam business of 
giving Christian light m this land sitting in heathen 
darkness at any rate the letter remains as a monument 
of the first of all the schemes for native education on 
Enghsh luie=, by the State in India 

In pursuance of the Act, a Charter, or Royal Letters 
Patent, issued the next year, 1814 (54 Geo III, May 2) 
founding the Bishopric of Calcutta, with three Arch 
deaconries, in subordination to the Archbishop of 
Canterbur}^ Very ample visitonal and disciplinary 
jurisdiction uas conferred upon the prelates so 
appointed, who were all to be, and haa c ever since 
continued to be, corporations u ith perpetual succession, 
capable of holding property of all descriptions 

By an Act of twenty years later (3 & 4 Wm IV, 
c 85) the Bishopric was permitted to be divided by 
the separation therefrom of new dioceses corresponding 
to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
at the same time the Bishop of Calcutta was to 
be invested with Metropolitical jurisdiction oaer 
the Indian province, which included Ceylon, undei 
the superintendence of the Primate Accordingly, by 
Charters dated 1835 and 1837, the Dioceses of Madias 
(with Ceylon) and Bombay weie constituted, and the 
Bishop of Calcutta declared Metropolitan Bishop in 
India The existing Archdeacons continued under then 
lespective new diocesans, with an additional Aich 
deacon for Colombo (Ceylon) The three original 
Bishoprics ovei the piesidencies are termed ‘ Statutorv' ’ 
as deriving their administiative juiisdiction from 
statutes of the realm Of these, the Bishop of Calcutta 
in virtue of a Royal Wan ant m 1814, is expiesslj 
invested with the title of ‘ Lord Bishop ’ All the othci 
Bishops aie addressed by the same ‘ style ’ in viitue of 
the courtesy of the Church in all ages The Acts 
of Parliament affecting the mrisdiction, status, leave 
and allowances of the tliiee statutory Bishops with 
their lespective Archdeacons aie the following — 

The East India Company Act, 1813 (53 Geo III, c 
155. §§ 49—54) 

TheOidinatton for Colonies Act, 1819 (59 Geo III, c 
60 § i) The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
the Bishop of London or any Bishop by any of them 
authorued, may oidain deacons and priests for 
service in the foreign dominions of the Crown, and 
the fact must be stated on the letters of orders 
Indian Bishops and Courts Act, 1823 (4 Geo IV, c 
§§ 3 — 6) Pensions may be granted to Bishops and 
Archdeacons who hav e served ten years A residence 
in Calcutta to be provided for the Bishop there, and 
the expense of his visitation to be defrayed by the Com 
pany The Bishop may ordain for his Diocese only, 
the fact being stated on the letters of oiders, saving 
the provisions of the E I Co Act, 1813, and of the 
King’s letters patent issued either in virtue of that 
Act or of that of the King’s lawful prerogative 

The Indian Salaries and Pensions Act, 1825 (6 Geo 
IV, c 85, §§ 5 & 15). providing payment in certain 
cases of half a year’s salary to a Bishop’s heirs 
Pensions may be granted to Bishops of Calcutta for 
services of five or seven years 


Till. Government of India Act, 1833 (3 S. 4 Will 
!V, c 85, §§ 8g and 90 , 92—94, 96—102 , of this Act 
§§ 91 & 95 w ere repealed by 43 Vict , c 3, § 5, and 53 and 
34 Vict , c 33 SLR) Bishoprics ma3 be created 
for Madras and Bombay The Bishop of Calcutta to 
be Metropolitan Salaries and pensions of the Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay regulated, their vasitation 
expenses to be met by the Companv The salaries of 
the three Archdeacons limited to 3,000 sicca rupees 
a year each , proiidcd that the whole expense incurred 
m respect of the said three Bishops and three 
Archdeacons shall not exceed 120,000 sicca rupees a 
jear 

The Indian Bishops let, 1842(5 and 6 Vict, c 
119, §§ I — 4) Furlough and furlough allowances to be 
provaded for Indian Bishops, and remuneration for a 
Bishop acting in place of the Bishop of Calcutta 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1852 (15 and 16 Vict, 
c 52, §§ I — 5) Bishops of Calcutta, ^ladras and 
Bombay maj ordain in England or Ireland by letters 
of request from the local diocesan 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1853 (16 and 17 Vict , c 
49, § i), concerning letters dimissorv 

The Indian Bishops Act, 1S71 (34 and 35 Vict, c 
62, § i) concerning leave rules for the three Bishop® 
The rules framed under this Act were issued under 
the Royal W.irrants of 4th November 1844 and nth 
February 1901 

The Colonial CUigv let, 1S74 (37 and 38 Vict, c 
77> §§ 3 — 14) Indian Bishops may, by request of the 
diocesan, exercise episcopal functions not extending 
to juiisdiction in an\ other diocese No one ordained 
foi service abroad to officiate in England without 
pc! mission from the Archbishop of the province and 
the diocesan 

The Indian Salaitcs and AVoaancis Ir/, 1880 (43 
Vict , c 3. §§ I — 4) The salaries and allowances oi 
Bishops and Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madr.as and 
Bomba\ mav' be regulated bv the Secretary of State 
for India in Coiinc,!, piovidecl that the charges on 
the Indian revenues be not thcrebv increased 

The whole of the tcnitorics of the East India 
Company in India up to 1837 arc included in the 
tlnee Statutorj dioceses 'Ml other territorial 
Bishopiics founded since then are ovei the Indian 
piovinces of later acquisition Juiisdiction 111 each of 
these IS derivmd from the Crown b}' Letters Patent, and 
the respective Bishops arc Corporations sole, capable of 
holding piopeity in peipetual succession These 
Bishops have no maintenance from the State, as such 
but each diaws salaiy as i Senior Chaplain and is 
fuither sustained bj'' the income deiived from endow 
meats voluntarily subscribed at the founding of the See 
To the See of Lahore and Lucknow are attached, by 
commission, certain districts undei the original 
lurisdictions of the Bishops of Calcutta and Bombay 
In 1845, Ceylon, with its Archdeaconry, was made 
into a separate diocese In 1877 the Bishop of 
Calcutta was relieved of the jurisdiction which he 
had come to exercise with the consent of Government 
ovei the Punjab andBurmah, by the creation of the 
Sees of Lahore and Rangoon , the former was founded 
as a memorial to Bishop Milman , the latter owes 
its existence largely to the liberality of the Diocese of 
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m\i Ntir OoviinnaiU him to i rlnjilmicx, m 

mi‘-t ik< (or uiotliti dti^Miim niid lu umiiiHil on tin 
1 -nh' ‘•him nt tor m irh i m ii 1 lu ( iliiitii on 
trom 17>S7 lor ::o ji ir- sut dniii'i; tlu hint niini'-tiv 
lit Mr Chrki, w ‘•ujHr.ntimUii In Dnnl Brown, 
Pri.'Hkmr flniilun iml i tiintu of tin. i>roji(it\ 

In 1607, Dinn! korrn nhh Ctnjiliin it tliO'i 
't itiOii' lomnuiKtil I \ ui,,i I -tn woik it I Inin 11 nul 
Buiiri- flit *- mu \i n v < orn. -iiomln'i, C nmnitln oi 
ilu Chuiih Mi-'-onin ''m il\ w lounul in ( ihntt 1 
In tin Ki\d Div.d Broun, md to tin"- lonnnittu 
ittiiu iriK Ixloiigid klni>li,iu ( I indin- But Inn in 
Htnr\ Mnitvii md Dmu l (oiin I In fu'-t ini''-- on 
irt' ot tlu t. M in Iknml ni.\id in iSifi In 
Bomin\ tlu ''(KUt\ toinminci-’ noil in i‘'o) , in 
31 idi is in lbI-{ 

• In lb 1'', tilt Old M.'-'ion CImii li u u t ikt 11 onr In 
tnni.Tnini.nt oiul Thom is Imbuh dhoimson, who in 
is,:o iKC.imi- tin first (Ms Suritm toi \oiili 
Iinh I, u is ipiio.ntoi (hi|i!nnoi t 

1 roll! 1S05 to ]Sio till hiioK (hij'lnii Hum 
M iil\i' 1 ''1 mot \\i im,li I ind tin ln~tSiiiiiii spi./ini n 
uii‘> tin! in in (huh' s-m, ,111 s i ill III It ( imhr.di'i 

tri nil ni'K I Mill 1 h iiisi It to iiui^ih/i tin Hindoos 
I dMihomidnis it ‘•t r inijMin , Din ipoii \iid( lunjioii 
Ik tiin'!ui.d the Ntv Iistnnint iito I’lrs, m nid 
H.ndiisiuu In i‘')S Hum I slut, (hijih.n <>1 
Mu rut In ,^111 tin. miss i, i 

lu iSiti, Inin.' Honi'ii, lutiioi ot T/i. //n/my 0/ 
Clinsturiiity u I<< Im, London, iS ,0, ( ii ip! nn ot B i! tin 
i.ott i in Iimurillt ort,im7id iiinn \trnitulii ind 
i-mthsli sthooK ,n lomuNon u th tlu im s mis o( tlu 
tUsiro t ind .11 ISIS Till! isio hi (onndid it B d niuott i 
md It Soriiitli s,imn ir.is (oridiu it.nijsi Inmlm uti m 
iiid i induhti s (01 tlu pr.isthood 

In i''l<( Bishop Mtddli ton (oiiudid Bishops 
(olli};i It ( ilciut i, to III in itiiiuN of tin S(u,it\ loi 
Briiji itiiig till tiospil III Ion (,11 Bills, md in 
i,S’2 2^ B,sho|> ikhirisi ilikslitd tin C.duitt i l),oitsin 
(omm.ilit of thu ^oc 1 1\ 

On \\ liusund i\ iS^s tlu (ununorof Bonihiv, with 
ihnost ,ill tlu gri at ofitrus of tlu jm suluics, uniti dwith 
Bishop Iklui in (ouiuhng ."i Comnnttu of tlu S B (> 
for the Vrchdeiconr) of Bomb■l\,^nd this contimus to 
be the go% tnnng bod\, uiukr tlu Bishop of tlu B G 
Missions nithm that diocest 

In 1826, the S B C Iv handed o\cr Us Indian 
Missions with most of their propert\ to the S B G 
From that date onwards In far the larger jnrt 
of till Mission work of till Fiigluh riittrch in India 
has btcii cm, (don it tlu ixpiiist of, iiid bv tin 
committees of, these two gri it 'socutus, <s B G 
ind CM S, iinikr tin siijiervision of thi loial 
hisho])s AfTihatid to the fornii I iie'thcsmill missions 
known as ‘Hie C imbndgi Liii\trsif\ ’s Mission to 
Delhi begun 111 1877, Ihe Dublin Uiintrsit\’s 

MiS'ion to Chota Xagpui ’ begun in i8t)i, ‘Hie 
Coniiiiiniily of St Steplun ’ or ‘ Hu S B G Zenana 
ind Medic d Missionary Soeuty' const, luted it Delhi 
in 1887, fix' Brotlurbood at C.iwnpon begun m 1889 
and tlic igincics in m my dioreses of tlu ‘Coinmittei 
of Woman's Work ' 

Associated with the C M S is tlu very large organi 
zation of the ‘ Clmrrli of England Zenana Missionaia 


*^1 c 1 1 \,’ also th It I f tlusiinllir Zuiaiia Ribli md 
Ml (he li M,ss on 

In 1,^72 Bislinp M Im in of (ahntt.i ,n\ittd Batlui 
Bu'o.iof till (owk\ Biotluiliood to send sonu of tlu 
nil mbi Is of til u ''or, 1 1\ into bis diocese Hu following 
Mil iiuiidingh tlu S'! iitk I ithtr O'Ntill came out 
\biiiit tlu Slim i,mt Ikslioj) Douglas of Bonibat 
piofiiiuil 1 s,m,ln wtlcomt and otluis came out and 
bigi" tlu ( ow I \ I ithits Mission at Bombai and 
Boon I 

In I, ''''ll, it tlu n\ it ition of Di lolinsm Bishop of 
( ilmtli tlu Oelord 31 s-am to ( iknlta 01 Brotlur 
hood of till F-]iuihi'i\ litgao Its spiiid work in that 
I ts 

In i,''''S tlu 3Iis^ion to tlu Jiws wu isiohlishtd 
III Bombii 

Hu (kwir Siisters, tlu Wantage Sisters flu 
' Sisters of tlu Church md the Ml Saints' Sistei- 
hood hail liotisi s ,n Indii iinikr the patronage ot 
till Bishojis 

In s{ i( I il p irts tlun ir< Missions to St nm n 
I si ibhslii d , til It It ( dcutt 1 w as In gun m iko 2 

In eiiinmnnioii with tlu English (hiireh ni Inih i 
I' tlu s|)) ill 'sif»n,kli ] pi'topd 31 ,ss,o)i n (hineli 
Mtliough GoMinnunt is such einnot jiromote 
Indi in missieins flusi liaie at ill t,tms tnioteel the 
snpi'ort (it 111 in\ of it' kadiig militan and cnal 
ofiicers Hills, III 1 7o'' loidCliM slnltMel to ha\c 
in, ltd tlu s B C k 31 ssmn to ( alcntt i at any ntc 
lu giM its first m.ssainari marl id favour nul welcome 
In 1700 k'>rd 3 \(lk'k\ 'tm ))i (lanelnis Btirh man to 
\ sit tin Sviim ( liinili lit 31 il ihar and li s published 
C/irn/mi, an lu'i ng in unumtof hs v.sit, led 
to the 1st aitl, slum III of what w IS at tlu first nu ant i' a 
m.ssion of liilp to till S\i, 111 (Imieli tlu it 

lniS2i till Clmrtli 3hssimi n (,oi ikhpurwashigun. 
It tlu iii't iiici mil at tlu expense of 3h Kohtrt 
3kr(tms B, id, tlu It Judge ,m(l ifle ru ards rommissiontr 
of tfie ehsfrut, he md Ins sisfei both aetneh jiarti 
1 ip iting in tlu woik 

In 1820, tlu (lovernm of Boinhav, as has Inen 
alre uh staled and h.s hading oOicials lulpcei B.shop 
Htlur to intioeiuce the S B G into tlu picsukncv 
In 18^58, sonu of the Companv s m,htar\ and end 
oflitcrs urged the C M S to take up work among the 
Tclegus of South India, and in iS^i th s was accordmgh 
begun, and the mission under the CMS and SPG 
in all the Tclcgu distncts is meeting with the most 
stiiking success 

In 18,12, Don del Erull McLeod, a endian, afterwards 
CB md K C S I , and 1 uutenant Governor of the 
Bunj.ih, proem eel the iiueption of the mission to the 
Gonds In 1854 he hi ought the C M S to Kangra and 
in 1856 to 3 lult 111 

In 1850, ,a ( iptam Martin gav'c 10,000 uipees to 
start i Church Mission at Lahoie In 1851, Mr Mosky 
Smith, District Judge at Jihalpui, began to invito 
Hindoos to Ills house to hcai the Bible lead and 
txjihined, and thus with the lull) of tlu local Chaplain 
the Mission was begun there 

111185,1 Captain lay lor gave his Inmgalovv at Elloie 
to seeme a resident ^Iissionary thcic 

In iS59,Sir Arthm 1 homas Cotton and Cajitaiu Haig 
started, among the coolies who were making the amrut 



nil c\rioi'iniA oi indm 




-mentations of some ol tlu'C (i sju ti.ilh Hiitlioloimw 
Z cgenbnlg) in EnghiKl, Imllui qinckimd llu Sx it\ 
re'id\ mtcic-.t in lid i It w i*- lot g howmii, IkIik 
nnv Eiglishtmn offeud li insilf (o go mil to It d i is i 
miss oinry to the lit itlicp Indduilt of Lm,! shun i , 
the S P t K w IS (oiLtd to (iniikn Dm sh md (nuiim 
Luthtnns to supiiniteiHl ts liid m M.sstor^ In 17JS 
B.nj'imin Schultzc Held of tin Dan sli Mi-ms on it 
rranqiubnr w ns t vkm (>\ ei h\ thi ^ocit\ (w th tin 
(onscnt of the King oi Dintnail md iindu the proKi 
non of the E I Co) is it- lii-t Ms oniii m Midia- 
Ihus begnn the \epm.r\ M ss.oii Hi wi-notnill 
leceucd, howenei, bt Engh-h m Madia- whowioli 
home that thc^ noitld jirch r to sniipoil an Liigh-h Mi- 
- onar\ in English o.dci - Fin ‘-oi i iv, howi \(i, loiihl 


b P (i, tttd |)nrt!\ of tin Diort -nn ( oiniiiitti e of tin 
S P ( K 

I iitil tin fmiini itioii ol tliittommittM nndirtii 
lii'l \i(h(li iron of M idi 1- in iSi^ tin \*jnr\ oi 
Kiniiinrl w thoiit ipi-ropil (ontrol, though iiinh t th 
pitioingi of tin \irhb -hop of ( mti rbiir\ , iini th 
\ 1 .— ,01 irn - until uiu m I iitin ran ordi r- fin 

ino-t noti d of tin > ni n ( hri-ti 111 Willn Im lii rn ki iy(>/ 

(o I, So, Hi- p 1 -on d inthn in I v ith f' h< rnnn nt n > 

KiniiLilih H) is npultd to hui biptZ'fl i pm 
p(i-on- ,11 limit 11 il\ ill iS I. Ill b ijin illnil Itooi 
| i igotl IS to till Ml— lon St II li tti r kiion p th in <i< r rki 
1- t hr -tun I r.i dr ch Srhu irtz. p »pnl irU knov n 1- 
I ilhi r uli' III hid In > n t d 1 n o\t r from tin 

D im-h Ml— lop itul from iji'S to 177^1 -> ru d i- 



St Paul s Cathedr \l, L^TceTT^ 


not find an Englishman and sent out a German, John 
Antony Sartorius, +0 assist Schultze He came out, 
aided by the actue patronage of Queen Caroline and 
authenticated bv a long Latin letter of commendation 
from AichbisbopM'ake One of Sartonu-’s earlv letters 
to the Society contains a lamentable picture of the 
dissolute In es of both English and Natives m Madras, 
'much more abominable than can be imagined m 
Europe ’ Up to 1735, more than 400 persons had been 
baptized within the Vepeiy Mission After the recoaera 
of Madras from the French m 1749, Admiral Boscaaaen, 
C m C of our sea and land forces in the East Indies 
made oai’er to the Mission then presided oa^er by John 
Philip Fabricms, in compensation foi its losses in the 
late avar, a confiscated Roman Church with a garden 
and some small houses in Vepeiy ThiS propertj' is noa\ 
in the hands partly of Government and partly ol the 


Chaplain to the English troops at Tnchinopola He 
then icmoacd to Tanjorc At both stations he Innlt 
chinches Ho initiated Goacimnent -cliools and began 
the mission in Tim caella Ht became a sort of Prime 
Minister to the Rajah of Tanjorc and was made giiaidian 
of hiS heir, Serfoji He died at Tanjorc Eebruara I3tli 
1798, haaiiig made, it was said, 6 000 com efts Botli 
at Tanjore and at iMadras, Goaernment erected 
monuments to his memora 

I he fiist Englishman to undertake in.ssion aaork 
under the S P C K in India, aaas Vbraham Thomas 
Clarke, aaho had seiaed a cuie in Lincolnshire Hi 
amazed in Calcutta on the qtli of Noa ember 1780, 
to carry on the Mission founded b\ Kieinander 
of aa’hich the jnoperta' aaas then, as it is still 
admmisteied by a Boaid of Fiustees His mimstra 
aa’as but short for on the 24th of Noa ember of the 
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ECCLESIVSIICAL PROVINCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON 
SIATISTICAL lABLE 


Diocese 

1 

1 

1 

Piribhes 
and Mission 
districts 

1 

I Churches 
consecrated 

01 licensed * 

Total population 
of the diocese 

1 (approNinnte) 

i 

1 

Church member 
ship (approM 

1 male) 

Chaplains 
on II M 
Establisn 
ments 

Olher 
English 
Ckrg\ , 

Nalnc 

born 

Clergj 

Calcutta 1 

119 

i 

1 &7 , 

9,000 000 

74 ooof 

! 2. 

67 

a- 

C/io/a Nagpiit 

1 26 

18 

5 000,000 

18 000 

1 1 

I I 

'5 

M-idns 

■83 

92 

44 ODO 000 

S3 oooj 

! 3 , 

39 

79 

7 nine and Aladta a 

107 

rss , 

4 000 000 

pr 000 1 

* 

14 

85 

Bomba) 

* 77 

55 

25 000 000 

40 oooS 

25 

40 ' 

>4 

Colombo 

i 196 

141 

2,000,000 

1 

^0,000 

) 

1 



Lahore 

37 

83 

34 000 000 j 

47,000 

1 

I 

66 1 

17 

Rangoon 

1 26 

3 > 

10,0000 0 1 

23,000 

1 121 

22 

h 

Trivancote and Cochm 

41 

32 

3,000 000 

48 oco 


'2 

2' 

XJUcUnov^ 

66 

ss 

47 000,000 1 

I 69 000 

2611 

57 

15 

Nigpur 

23 

4 > 

33 000 000 

9 000 

>2ll 

13 

4 

Total 

901 

1 

843 

298,000 000 

i Sj, 2 »C )00 

i 

166 

273 

360 


* Not incluQing snnll Mission Chnpels nnd Pn)er IIouse& 

+ Of which 20,000 ire Europeans ind Eurisinns 
t Do 29,000 do do 

Do 24,000 do do 

11 Tins number in e'lch c'lse includes the Bishop of the Diocese who for s-tHn allowances and Iea\c counts as a senior Chaplain 
— The Chaplains of tlie dioceses of Calcutta, Lahore, Rangoon, LucI now ano Nagpur constitute the ‘ Bengal Ecclesiastical 
Establishment Those of the dioceses of Madras and Bomba} are re peclnel) the (English) Lcclesnslical Establishments 
of the two Presidencies 
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on the Upper Godaveu, the CMsting mission at Diimm'i 
gudem 

In 1862, Sir Robeit iMoiitgomei y, Lieutenant Go\er- 
nor of the Punjab, and a number of Ins leading officials 
gave 14,000 rupees to start ttie Chuich Alission m Ivasli 
mu In 1865, Major Heibeit Benjamin Edwardes ind 
Ins officers collected 30,000 rupees to establish 
the Ilk'’ work in Peshawar The same 3eai missions 
at Bannu and at Dera Ismail Khan were begun 
at the invitation of Colonel Rcynall George 
Tavlor, Commissionei of Umballa In 18S0, two 
British mihtaiy officers began the mission at 
Karachi 

In 1892, James Munro, cb, a retired civilian 
who had been Commissioner of Police in London, 
started and himself supei intended the Ranaghat 
Aledical Mission 

These examples might be gieatR multiplied 

Of the Anglican Missions in India most re 
markable for numbers and for the derelojiment 
of self support may be mentioned those m the 
Tinnevelly District undei the charge of the SPG 
and the CMS Those of the former Societj' lia\c 
their centre at Isa^aieth Thiee fifths of the district 
IS served by the CMS and is organiaed into fifteen 
‘circles with Alengnanapiiram as their common 
mother town There are about 90,000 Christians 
attached to the missions The Mengnanapui am 
‘ circle ’ where the celebrated Missionarj', John 
Thomas, who died in 1870, had his head quarteis, is 
entirely self-supporting and with the assistance of other 
circle-. IS maintaining a mission at Yellandu in the 
Nizam’s dominions 

The Ahmednagar Missions in the diocese of 
Bombay under the S P G is another progres 
sive mission as regards numbers Here, m 1878, 
the Revd J Taylor baptized about 2,000 
souls 

The Telegu Missions of the two societies are 
also examples of remarkable expansion The 
SPG supeuntending about 12,000 baptized 
pesrons and the C JI S about 20,000 There is 
believed to be a steady movement towards Chris 
tianity amongst the Panchama people of the 
Telegu districts 


The Chota Nagpur Mission is another inst nice of 
remarkable development, numbering about 18,000 
native members 

The twogreat Societies, with tlie.r associated Mission 
VI y eiiterjiri/cs, fraternities ,nid sistei hoods, maintain 
respective!} in India the following staffs of Igcnts — 



English 

Clergy 

Native 

Clergj 

1 nglisU 
Lajmen 

English 
Women * 

SPG, ; 
etc t 

90 

126 

4 

5 I 

CMS I 

etc 1 

160 

134 

35 

32/ 


* Not reckoning wues of missiomrits 


These With the assistance of maiij thousands of native 
schoolmasters, catechists, and readers manage the ev an- 
gehstic and the cquall}' important pastoral work of the 
missions, and also a v erj large number of colleges and 
schools of everv grade, hosp,tilb and orphanages 

The exjiciidituie on ill m ssion irv institutions of a 
pastoral character, such as schools, the native jiastoratc 
and the catccliists, chinch Iniikhng and maintenance, is 
largely supjilicd by native contributions The rural 
parishes are organized under committees of the inliab 
itants (panchayats) who iisuallj administer not only the 
local church funds but moral discipline also, under the 
control of larger bodies representing districts presided 
over by the English Missionarj and authorized by the 
Bishop, to whom thej rcjiort, foi the severer censures of 
the chuich, cases of serious scandal Excommunication is 
inflicted in the worst cases and is strictlj' observed bv 
the Chiistian communities It is a rule m all English 
Church missions in India not to admit more catechumens 
than can be watched and trained during the often pro 
tracted probation for baptism nor to baptize more than 
can be aftei wards dealt with Continuous pastoral 
supervision of the rural Christian communities is the 
very essence of the English missionarj sjstem Thus, 
even aftei baptism, a jirobation, sometimes of jears, is 
requiied before a convert is admitted by confirmation 
and communion to the franchise of his parish and a share 
in the administration of its discipline 

H B H 
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The 


Scottish Church in India. 


The Scottish Chuich in India is now lejnesented 
mainly by the Church of Scotland, and the United Free 
Church of Scotland Besides these tw'o large chuichcs 
theie are missions of at least tw'o Scottish minoi 
churches, the Scotch Ep scopal Chuich at Clnndn and 
the Original Secession Church at Seoni The labours 
of Scotsmen are not confined to these chui dies Scots 
men find their way into most of the great niisS.onaij' 
organizations such as the L M S , the Bajit.st Missionary 
Society and even the CMS But while the3' lemam 
thorough Scotsmen to the end of then dajs, the^' do not 
make the Societies to which thej' belong Scott sh 
Beyond noting the fact that they exist, this article 
cannot take cognizance of them We shall confine om 
selves, theiefore, to the operations of the Church of 
Scotland, and the United Free Church of Scotland in 
India 


Church of Scotland 

The w'oik of the Church of Scotland in India fal's 
into two sections — that done by chaplains, and that 
done by missionaries 


Chaplaincies 

The Chuich of Scotland, as the State Church of Scot- 
land, claims to be entitled to shaie the privileges of the 
Chuich of England in India Theie iS technically no 
State Chuich m India And yet the Chuich of England 
IS foi all practical purposes the State Church Fiom an 
eaily date the Church of Scotland began to realize its 
ecclesiastical lesponsibility foi Scotsmen in India 
belonging to the official and the mercantile classes The 
Directors of the East India Company appointed a 
Scottish chaplani to Calcutta in 1813, and soon there 
after chaplains were suit to Madras and Bombay An 
ecclesiastical establishment for the Church of Scotland 
was set up on the same basis as that of the Church of 
England It w'as naturally a much smaller establishment 
as the Scottish nation bears to the English nation the 
ratio of I 8 or I 9 

The original niimbei of three chapla ns w as doubled 
in couise of time but the establishment lema.tied at 
the figuie SIX tdl 1859 ^ri that year seven chaplains 
w'ere added, and w ere distributed thus — three to Bengal, 
tw o to Sladras, tw o to Bombaj' Thus there were thirteen 
chaplains on the cnal establ shment In addition there 
W'ere six military chaplains attached to Scotch regiments 
In time these six militarv chaplains were withdrawn 
bj' Government, and their work was thrown upon the 
civil chaplains This imposed on the latter almost 


impossible duties 1 he\ wcie stationed it C ileutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad Meerut, Dniballa, Banga- 
loic, Secunderabad, Poona, Kiiriachce, and could not 
also serre icgimcnts unless these ha]ipcncd to be at the 
ci\ il stat on of w Inch tlic\ w ere cliajilains Consequently 
some means had to be dei.scd to oiertake tins dut\ 
Additional Clergy Soc eties were formed to provide 
ministers who while not on the legulai Government 
establishment, m glit d.sclnrge the duties of clnphirs 
Private contiibiitions and Government grants enabled 
the Church of Scotland through ,ts Colonial Committee 
to undertake w ork at othei centres vtz , Meerut, Ravval 
piiidi, Mhow , and Quetta In addition to the regular 
and Colonial Chaplains on the establishment the Senior 
Chaplain appoints as need arises m.nisters of Presby 
teiian and othei Protestant churches as Acting 
Chaplains American Presbyterians, We«lcv'ans and 
Baptists have been appointed in this wav The Church 
of Scotland has thus been able to discharge its duty not 
onl5 to the civ'il stations where it regularly works, but 
also to the Scottish regiments wherever stationed 

The chaplain has to discharge all the functions of a 
ministei in Scotland, preaching, jiastoral v.sitation, and 
othei ministerial duties , but in addition has to mam 
tain lelations with Government and to conduct a large 
amount of official corresjiondence The militarj chaplain 
(though technically theie is no such office) has to adapt 
himself to the life of the regiment and to militarv 
discipline 

In such a tlioioughly Scottish centre as Calcutta, 
the Seiuoi Chaplain of Bengal ministers to a well or 
ganized civ'il congregation and discharges aU the 
official duties as head of the establishment His is no 
small diocese The vv hole of F orth India from Calcutta to 
Quetta IS under hiS official control He has to make 
aiiangements foi chaplains, militaiy chaplains, and 
acting chaplains All coirespondence vvith Govern 
nient passes through his hands The mov'ements of 
Scottish regiments hav'e to be vv atched, and chaplains 
appo nted The Sen 01 Chaplain is piaet cally the 
Head of a Department 

In Bombay and Madias theie aiesmilai Senior 
Chapla ns Them etically the Church of Srothrd stands 
On an equalitj w th the Church of England 111 the eves 
of Gov'ernmeut But in pi act>ce she needs sometimes 
to assert her lights In the t me of B shop Welldoii a 
contiov'eisy arose as to the use of Government churches 
Tftei much acrimonious con espor deuce it was decided 
that churches that were consecrated bj' B, shops were 
thereby alienated to the Church of England, and although 
built by public mone}', were not available for other 
denominations except by an act of grace on the part of a 
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clnplain and his biShop It \\as thus dechied that gai- 
nson churches though built out of public funds were not 
a\ aihble for the use of Scottish reg ments except bj grace 
of the Anglican chapla.n and his Inshop This position 
was felt to be intolerable b\ the Chinch of Scotland, 
which took action in its General ■^ssembh, and In means 
of representations to the (Home) Goreinment piociiied 
the right to ha\e Presbvtcrnn churches built in gar 
iisons out of public funds In this wat the gneaance 
li IS been remored though the sting of the inequality has 
not % ct been forgotten 

The Senior Chaplain suffcis In contrast with an Ang 
hcan Bisho]i, though in the Bengal Establishment his 
duties arc almost e])i=copal It has been felt that there 
should be one Prcsb\ terian ofiicial over the whole work 
of the Church of Scotland in India, tosupeu isc that work, 
to CO ordinate its needs, and to represent its case to the 
Go\ ernment Such an ofTici il seems necessai \ , as the pre 
sent Senior Chaplains reprc'^ent onh their own establish- 
ments \ general Sii]icrintcr dent for the whole of the 
church’s woik in Ii dia would proiiabh meet the case 
For the title Superintendent there is the \cnerablc 
precedent of folin Knox, but there is no doubt that 
the title has little charm for modern Prtsbs tenans 
The title of Genera! Secrclarj h is al«o been suggested 
and maa in due course be accepted 

The Ecclesiastical org Muzalion of the Clitirch of 
Scotland in India, Burma and Ccalon is duidcd into s.x 
bodies reseiniiling Presba tones railed Presln tenal Bodic=, 
viz , Calcutta (for Bengal, \ssain, and Burma), Madras 
(for Arkonara Bangalore, Madras, and Secui dcrabad), 
Bombaj (for Bombaa, Karachi, Poona, Quetta), North- 
ern Indn (for \llahabad, Caaanjiore, Chamba, Daska, 
Dalhousie, Gujrat, Jalalpur, Jammu, Meerut, Mtirrce, 
Rawaliiiiidi, Sialkot Umballa, and W a/irabad). Eastern 
Himalaaas (for Darjeeling, Ivurseong, Kalimpoiig, In 
dependent Sikkim and the Dooars) The Piesbjtciy 
of Cej Ion supei a iscs a\ ork at Colombo, Gallo and Kandj 

1 he Presba tonal Bodies consist of ill Chajilains and 
Acting Chajilains that arc ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and all ordained missionaries and ministcis 
of that church, two senior ordained natia'e missionaries, 
and one rejiresentatia e elder from each natia^e Kirk 
Session wdiose pastor is a member of the Court, two 
elders from European Kirk Sessions in the Presidenca' 
towns and one from European Kirk Sessions in the 
Mofussil 

Each Prcsbjderia! Body exercises functions similar 
to those of a Presbytery at home wath pow er to license 
and ordain Europeans, East Indians, and Indians for 
work in India under courses of study sanctioned b}' 
the General Assembly 

St Andrew s Church, Calcutta, was the first church 
building of the Church of Scotland erected in India 
It is the property of Government, but is assigned to the 
Churchof Scotland It is ahandsome structure forming 
a feature in Dalhousie Square, which is rejiutcd to be 
the finest squaie in India Architecturally it is infenoi 
to the church at Tiladras, which was built on the jalan of 
an Italian church, and of which the following desciip 
tion has been given — ' ‘ No wood is used in the building 
except for doors and windows, and there is no edifice 
extant where a dome of masonry of the same dimensions 
IS supported on a colonnade of the same height, the 


entablature of whichisastiaight aich without beam or 
lintel The church is circular, 8ik feet m diameter with 
an eastern and w estern extremity The eastern end is 
occupied b}' the choir and organ , the w estern forms an 
entrance as well as side rooms for vestry and office ” 

Among other churches desen irg sjjetial notice are 
the Macfarlane Mcmonal Chinch at Kal mpong (a large 
edifice holding 600 jicojile and foiming a landmark in 
the district that is \isible foi many miles), and St 
Columba's Church at Darjeeling just above the Railway 
station, meeting the 03 e of e\ cry new' arri\ al m that hill 
station 

The Church of Scotland congregations thioughout 
India minister not onh' to Scottish immigrants, but to 
those members of the domiciled community that are 
attached to Presb\ tenanism In this respect the grati 
tude of all sections of Presln teiians is due to the Church 
of Scotland for miiiisteriiig to Scotsmen and otlier 
Picsbr Icriaiis 111 cnil jiojiiilatioiis that are prejionderat 
High Vnglicaii 

Before we jiass to f he Missions of the Church of Scot 
land, a brief reference must be made to the cliurches of 
Cevloii Long before the Church of Scotland began 
work in CL\lon, the Kefonned Chuich of Holland, w'hich 
IS almost Presbyfeiiaii, m nistcred to European settlers 
111 i 6^2 there w as a congregation at Galle, then a much 
more imjiorfant jilacc than now The Church had three 
ciicuits, Colombo, Gallo, Jaffna — under one consistory 
whose juiisdiction while similar to that of a Presb3'tery’ 
also included the functions of a Scottish Kirk Session in 
nnttcisof discijilinc When Ct3'loii was ceded by the 
Diitclito the Biitish 111 1796, the Dutch church ceased 
to ha\c mucli interest in tlie colona, and 15 oait of 16 
Dutch ministers left the island 

Itw is not till iS^7 that the Church of Scotland 
apjiomtcd a chaplain to Gallo in the person of the 
Rc\ J K Clarke who was appointed Colonial Chaplain 
of Galle The Colombo Church was founded in 1840 by 
Scotch officials, merchants, and others The Ce3'lon 
Gorcinment jwid the salar3' of a chajilain TheKand}’ 
Church was founded in 1855 The Ceylon churches 
minister not oiilj to Scottish Presb3'teiians, but to 
descendants of the Dutch population 

In 18S1 somcthinglike disestablishment occuired in 
Cc3'lon, and the Go\ ernment gave notice that w'hen the 
chajiJainc}' w'as \ acated thej' would discontinue the 
salary of chaplain The present ministci is supported 
partl3' b}' the income fiom a local endow'ment and 
]}artl3' I)}' a grant from the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland 

The ideal of the Church of Scotland is to follow 
Scotsmen m India w'lth the mmistrat.ons of then church 
While it has been worderfully successful in providing 
churches ai d services m various cei tres, itmanrot over- 
take the scatteied Scotsmen that are to be foui d in 
every part of tlip Indian cmpite, somet mes m groups, 
sometimes as solitary individuals There is haidly a 
church at work in India that does not include m its 
membership Scotsmen who weie born Piesbyteriars, but 
whom the changes of life m India have earned beyond 
the sjihere of influence of the Scottish Chuich In 
recent years the establishment of a congregation of the 
Church of Scotland at Simla has provided an ecclesias 
tical home for Scotsmen in the summer capital of Ii dia 
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the people themselves where on Week days school is 
held and on Sundays the gospel is preached Although 
undei an undenominational Committee, the St Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes at Kahmpong for the boys and girls 
of the domiciled European community in India aie 
closely associated with the Church of Scotland Mission 
The Superintendent of the Homes is the Rev Dr J A 
Giaham, the head of the Mission at Kahmpong, and 
in man}' other ways the influence of the MiSSiOn on the 
homes is felt The woikers from Em ope in both 
Mission and Homes now number over 30 Down m the 
fevei stricken Dooais (not fai from Kahmpong as the 
ciow fl es) a Scotsman ministers to planters, and miSSiOn 
woik IS earned on among coolies on tea gardens The 
influence of Kahmpong is felt far and near as a centre 
not only of rehgious and educational enlightenment, 
but of ludustiial progress New industiies are being 
taught, the resources of the locality are being utilised 
One scheme leads to anothei, and all aie successful 
To such courageous initiative both Government aid 
and voluntary loca^ donations are fieeJy accorded 
Perhaps nowhere in India do miSSiOn enterprise and 
Government aid supplement each other more naturally 
The medical grant for the district is not expended in 
Government dispensaries but is handed over to the 
Mission which undertakes all cases in the distiict 
Kahmpong is an almost ideal centre for miSSiOn work 
At an elevation of over 4.000 feet it is yet not too 
cold for a large population In summer it is warm, 
in wintei not too cold foi comfort The soil is 
feitile and let out in crofts by Government (the ow'ner) 
Indigenous methods of cultivation abound, and a happy 
peasantry lead contented lives 

The history of the Mission is remarkable It began 
as an outstation of Darjeeling in 1875 and was worked by 
a native catechist In 1880 a European missionary was 
appointed and did the pioneei work of the Mission so 
wisely that although the Mission has far outgrown the 
original plans, it has done so by evolution and not by 
involution Boundaries have been extended, new de 
partments have been opened, but the piety and common- 
sense of the first missionary have not been set aside 
Kahmpong may be described as one of the most success 
ful missions in India both in respect of its achievements 
and its promise 


Darjeeling 

Mission work was begun at Darjeeling in 1870 by the 
Rev W Macfarlane, appointed to the mission at Gaya 
in 1865 When that mission was abandoned in 1870, 
Mr Macfarlane chose the Darjeeling district as his 
future sphere At Gaya he became interested in a group 
of hill lads who had been sent there for education 
Following them up to theii native hills, the Church of 
Scotland, at the invitation of European settlers in the 
Darjeeling district, began work At first progress was 
slow but gradually outstat ons were formed m httle 
villages on the h 11 s, and now Darjeehng and Kahmpong 
and the village churches throughout the disttiCt have a 
Christian community of over 5,000 About 1880 Mr 
Macfarlane took up work at Kahmpong, and m 1887 
died there having begun to reap the results of his 
poneeiing effoits 


At first the Mission house at Darjeeling ivas situated 
considerably below the station, but about the year 1890 
the M.ssion procured a commanding site in Darjeeling 
itself A handsome church was built and recently a new 
school house has been added 

Women’s w'orkis carried on in the same compound 
The Darjeeling Mission has many piimaiy schools on 
tea gardens n the district, and though its act, v, ties are 
by the natuie of things less numerous than those of 
Kahmpong, its influence is very great In recent j'ears 
Kuiseong has been elected into a sepaiate centie, and 
now with its resident missionary and its nerv church 
it superintends village woik down to the Dooais 

Passing from Darjeeling acioss North India we 
come to Sialkot, Daska, Gujrat, and the Natne State ol 
Chamba 

The Sialkot Mission rvas founded in 1857, shorth 
befoie the mutiny, by Mr Hunter who had come up to 
the Punjab from Bombay He was murdered in the 
mutiny troubles, but the Mission thus begun in tragedy 
rvas continued From it, m tme, work was carried to 
Waziiabad and Gujrat At Waziiabad there has been 
a notable accession of lorv caste people to the Chiistiaii 
ranks Gujrat which at first was a difficult field has 
yielded to a large extent to the steady Christian siege 
earned on by the Mission through medical w'oik and 
preaching and teaching “Agencies have been multiplied 
and much activity is shown in the various branches of 
work in operation among women as well as men The 
Medical Missionaries of Gujrat of both sexes have made 
the Mission popular in the whole district Here as 
elsewhere the entirely beneficent w ork of dispensary and 
hospital has removed the antagonism and prejudice that 
often e'lst in simple minds to the preaching of a gospel 
deemed alien The Women’s hospital is a distinct 
feature of the Gujrat Mission Daska was at first 
managed from Sialkot, but events justified making it 
into a separate centre In addition to the usual 
equipment of a Mission, Daska has a Training School 
for catechists and evangelists 

The Native State of Chamba is friendly to the Mis- 
sion work which w'as begun in 1863, but was not foimally 
made over to the Church of Scotland till ten years later 
Medical work here also gained the confidence of the people 
The benefits conferred upon the people w'ere frankly re 
cognized by the Rajah of Chamba who gave to the Mis 
sion the Church, both site and building The foundation 
stone was laid in February 1899 This gift is, if not 
unique, at least very exceptional A Hindu Rajah, proud 
descendant of a long line of rulers whose family tradi- 
tionsextend over one thousand years, must be not onlj' 
magnanimous personally, but fully persuaded of the bene- 
fits conferred by the Mission on the sick and Ignorant be- 
fore he can venture on the gift of a church to the Blission 
The significance of tins act can hardly be overestimated 
In 1894 the baptisms in the various stations of the 
Church of Scotland’s mission in the Punjab totalled 
607 Since that date numbers have increased 

After bitter opposition the Church of Scotland 
obtained a footing in J ammu in 1889 But it wns not till 
ig02 that the JIaharajah of Jammu gave formal 
permission to the mission to settle there A site w'as 
granted for a European missionary’s house, and organized 
w orK IS steadil}' maintained 
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B\ CO opcnt on u th the United Fiee Church the 
^iur.tinl needs ot Scotsmen .n +he mills near Calcutta 
line been sup]il cd be the appointment of two m ms- 
ters, one n pit renting each church Such co operation 
w II jirobatih be more usual m the future An Eoghsh 
-treni n connection With each Mission centre where 
r iiiopi I'ls liM would help to cover the ground Such 
1 sti \ It in the Jlission Church at Darjeelmg has 
b< ( ,1 c> st iictlj helpful to Presbjtenan v,s.tors at that 
'u thh report 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS 

These are found at C ilcutta, Madras, Darjeeling, 
kahmpoi'g m the Punjab at Gujrat Sialkot, Chamba, 
D iska and (for the woik of the Women’s Foreign 
Miss on) at Poona 

The fust missionar\ of the Church of Scotland to 
Inda (though not the first Scottish miss onary) was 
\k\ander Duft, the perfervid orator and preacher, the 
most courageous ajrostle of Christ Scotland ever sent 
foith He landed in Calcutta in Ma}' 1830 after being 
twice slnpw recked on the way His instructions w'ere 
to stud} miss ons m Calcutta but not to dream of 
settling down there The study of mission operations 
then being earned on in the city led him to the resolve 
111 it Calcutta needed a new kind of Christian effort 
that would bung Christianity into the circles of the 
middle class who were more or less educated Duff 
united the piojiagation of Chnstianity wath the impart 
mg of sound English education His method has been 
followed all o\cr India by one Church and Society after 
mother, although there ha\e always been severe critics 
of this combination of Christianitv with education 
CuuoiL'lv <nough, the same Mmlent criticism has never 
him diKCtcd igainst the comb nation of preaching 
uid mivlicil work though the two forms of Mission 
work au M r\ sunilar 

Duff did not get much help from other missionaries 
m t ileutta but went on wdh h.s programme And 
wbiUeer surf ICC ohjcetions ma}' be made to Ediica 
tionil mis'ions this much is to be slid for them, that 
thi\ lie the onU (oiiu of m.ssionwork in India that 
I mull uisc- thf' mmd of the educated middle-classes 
Aith the Inowkdgi 01 Christ auU It maj be argued 
tint SI difticulf i (lass IS not worth the trouble of 
(\uuihsing But tli s argument gnores the soc al 
\ ihu of till cl iss coiren’cd, 11 whon many of the 
liojie-, of Tiidn are lentrid To omit educational 
m '^iims from the juogriminc of Ciuistianit\ would 
pi 11 tu dh me in die evchis on of the middle classes 
Iroin th jitojngaiK'a 

Dull '■iw tint ill lis di\ tikI he bed the courage 
to (h (\ 111- mstnu tions nnd tin lugubr ous d ssinsions 
o' til okk r m ss oiiir.is m Cdcutti He remained 
II till I t\, wb eb jiromjUh recoeniscd him as lier 
most (kspimt s]) in and In brought rajiidlj to 
1 si I 1 --ltd —11 hi- (ombination of iducition and 
( m 1 1 -in 

Hi hid s>ni d liTulu in findim, smtiblc pre'niiscs 
H( !» ^la wo-1 u roo us I ut Inm b\ the f uiious leader 
o' t ’ 1 Bi diino 'sum !' R ij ih Rnm Mohim Rot From 
til b - nnnu Dull in di rtlguni- teulingtlu distmc 
till leituri ot bi- sehoo! iiul b 'jUisms soon followed 


Duff’s second conveit was Di Krishna Mohiin 
Ba' erjee, the most scholarly of all the converts of 
Bengal Each baptism was the signal for a vehement 
attack on Duff’s methods, and for a temporary boycott 
of h s school But he held on as if nothing had 
happened and h.s schaol became the model foi the c ty 
In 1837 was la d the foundation stone of the General 
Assembly's Inst tution in Cornwall s Square At this 
time Duft was in Scotland Driven home by d3'senteri, 
he had been detained to plead the cause of missions, 
and his wonderful eloquence kindled miss onary fervom 
in the undivided Church of Scotland When he 
returned in 1840 he found the work m the hands of 
Mackaji, Ewart, Macdonald and Thomas Smith 
prospering steadily There were about goo pup Is at 
this time and their number was constantly giowirg 
Then came the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
in 1843, and the pathetic relinquishment by Duff and 
Ills colleagues of the Institution rv,ared by h s labours 
and his eloquence Aftei the d srupt on it was closed 
for some time It was soon filled after the re opening 
.n 1845 and is now the largest missionary educational 
institution 111 North India It was bu It up into a 
great College under Dr Ogilvie, and subsequenth 
under Dr Hastie and others It occup.es an evcelleril 
site in the Noithern division of Calcutta In igof 
the two institut.ons founded by Dr Duff (the General 
Assembly’s Institution and the Duff College) aie to 
unite The College will meet in the Cornwallis Square 
premises with a new Science block The School classes 
are to occupy a new handsome build.ng in the same 
locality The name is to be Calcutta Christian College, 
and it IS safe to say that a very strong college will result 
from the union of the two institutions 

The woman’s work is earned on at Eowba7ai 
Calc'itta Hindu girls’ schools, a boarding school foi 
Christian girls, and renana mission work are the activities 
of this bratirn of the M.ssion wh.ch contemplates 
acquiring new and more suitable premises at the noith 
end of the city 

At Muttiahruz, Budge Budge and Ghoosciy small 
outstations aie manitamed, superintended by a m.ssion 
aiy resident in Calcutta 

At JIadras there IS a second grade College (teaching 
up to the Intermediate Evamination) It was begun 
m 1837 If one European jirofcssor usuallv The 
Woman’s Mission has school and Zenana work About 
40 miles from Madras is Arkorum, where mission work 
IS earned on under a European missionary Educa- 
tional and eiangel.stic work are steadily ma.nta.ned 

The tlissicn at Poona has a hosp.tal for women 
which atti acts jiatients from f ir and near Tlie bearding 
school for Chr.stian girls and the Zenana M.ss on work 
arc adapted to the needs of the commiimt es sened 

In these c.tics successful w ork h is beeu accomul.shed 
and steadih ma ntamed, but it is in rural disti.cfs that 
most of the success of the Church’s miss.ons has boon 
icajicd The miss on in the Darjcel.ng d.stnct has 
been not only a rcl.g.oas force, but a sjc.al clei.itoi 
of the commun.tv Kalimpong has its Training 
Schael for Catechists, its Hosjntal, its \\ casing School, 
fs Lacc ''chool, its home industries as well as its larg( 
ind well filled church From it as centre there base 
spiting up numerous s.llage churches, built largcU 
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building IS less than ten years old The Christian 
congregation meets in a church which was handed over 
to the Free Church by the London Mission m 1849 
Chinsurah also lives the district missionaiy who has to 
superintend stations to the north and west At these 
centies educational and evangelistic work is cairiedon, 
and although there is no qualified doctor, a good deal of 
medical aid is tendered to the inhabitants of a malarious 
tract of countiy The missionary at Chinsurah is a 
distinguished Bengali scholai who in addition to superin 
tending the mission woik of a large distiict has written 
two commentaries which have been highly commended 
by competent aiithoiities 

The work of the 'Vomen’s Mission is very actively 
carried on at Hughh and Kalna (where lady missionaries 
from Scotland are at work) and to a smaller extent at 
othei centres which are supervised from Hughh 

The United Free Church maintains two European 
cong'^SHons in India, one at Calcutta and the other 
‘aT Bomba\ They are both the offspring of the 
disruption of 1847 They minister to Scotsmen and 
others who adheied to the Free Church in 1843 and 
their successors 

The ministers aie usually selected in Scotland by a 
special Commission The congregations aie managed 
by Kirk Sessions and Deacons’ Courts, the members of 
which are elected by the congregation The congrega 
tional Funds are vested in Local Trustees The con 
gregations are entirelj^ self supporting The income 
IS derived from subscriptions, offertories, and inteiest 
on endowments The congregations are lepresented on 
the local mission Councils and Presbyteries Both 
congregations occupy a worthy place in the estimation 
of Scotsmen in Calcutta and Bombay 


Madras 

Madias is the centre of the largest and best 
organired mission of the United Free Church in India 
In the recently published ‘ ‘ Story ’ ’ of this mission, the 
progress of the mission is thus summarised — 

“ In 1837 there was one missionar}', in 1907 there 
are twenty-six — fourteen sent out bv the Foreign 
Mission Committee, and tw^elve by the Women’s Foreign 
Mission of oui Church There were no Indian ministers 
of our mission then, now there are seven There were 
no congregations then, now there are five fully 
organized There w^ere no members or adherents then, 
now they number over 2,500 ” 

In the Southern Pnsidency there is a different 
atmosphere from the north of India There is the 
hereditarj' influence of an ancient Christianity that 
dates from the early centimes of the Christian Church, 
and tradition would have us believe that the Apostle 
Thomas actually visited the land In 1542 Francis 
Xavier included South India in his world-wide tour 
In 1705 Aiegenbalg set out for Tranquebar But it 
W'as not till 1726 that a missionary settled at Madras 
Thisw'as Schultze, the successor of Ziegenbalg Before 
the 19th century began there w'ere 4,000 converts 
in Madras 

In 1S35 two chaplains of the Church of Scotland 
established a school on the fines of Dr Duff’s in Calcutta 
and sent fiome an appeal for a missionary In 1837 that 


missionary, the Rev John Anderson, aftei having seen 
the Work in Calcutta, arrived in Madias He began in 
a lented house with 59 boys The prospectus indicated 
that the school was to follow the lines of Dr Duff’s 
school, and ambitiously included m the list of subjects 
"the elements of astronomy and political economy, 
logic, moral philosophy, and natural theology, the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity ’ ’ 

Under Mr Anderson the school rap dly grew^ A 
colleague anived ^rom Scotia, id in 1839 Then came 
the first blow Three paiiah boys had been innocently 
admitted into the school The caste pupils protested 
vehemently when they discovered it, and demanded the 
expulsion of the offending pupils Mr Anderson fought 
out the battle of caste, retained the boys, though the 
struggle cost him over one third of the pupils But the 
day w'as gained Part of Anderson’s plan was to 
establish branch schools in important centres 111 
the Presidency Conjeveram, Nellore, Chmgleput, 
Tiruvallur soon had schools A school was also 
begun at Triplicane in Madras 

In 1841 came the baptism of two of the senior pupils 
A storm of fanaticism broke out But the youths 
declared before the magistiate their intention to remain 
with the missionaries The school was nearly emptied 
only 70 impils remained out of 400 Subsequent 

baptisms did not create the same opposition perhaps, but 
whenevei a conveit of good family was baptised, the 
stress was great But after each emptying of the school 
the numbers grew again In 1S43 came the disruption 
of the Church of Scotland and the Mission went over 
bodily to the Free Church The Christian pubhc of 
Madras subscribed £1,700 to start them As the work 
of the mission had been carried on in rented premises, 
no real property had to be sacrificed 

There was no break of system or of staff The Free 
Church carried on the work begun by the Church of 
Scotland with ever-inci easing success In 1855 Mr 
4.nderson died, and with him the first period of the 
mission may be said to end He was a man of lare 
enthusiasm and insight 

The second leader was William Miller who landed in 
Madras in 1862 and has been till recently in the field 
He has now gone to Scotland in broken health, but the 
indomitable will of the man may yet bring him back 
to his beloved Madras 

When he came, the mission was reduced to great 
straits The death of Mr Anderson and the failure in 
health of other members had wrought havoc with the 
school For a time Dr Miller was the only representative 
of the church This gave him the opportunity of working 
out hiS ideas By 1864 equilibrium had been restored 
Finances flourished, discipline was good, and the staff 
was replenished In 1865 a college class was added 
This was carried on to the B A stage and candidates 
were piesented for the B A examination in 1869 Dr 
Miller was not yet satisfied He planned to have a 
Central Christian College m Madras for South Indian 
Missions The Church Missionary Society and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society gave grants to the College 
Other missions agreed to send students In this \i ay the 
Chnstian College was started in 1875 The Free Church 
of Scotland was responsible for £1,400 a year, the CMS 
for £300, and the Wesleyan M S for £300 for a man. 
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1829, imid bittei opposition fioni the Poona Biahmins 
whose bigoti}^ (or orthodow) is notoiioiis It was 
%ery uphill uoik^ but schools weic established and 
successfully maintained The High School was carried 
on till 18SS uhen it was closed Bazaai pieaching on 
oidinar}' hues, pioving inoie 01 less casual, u as supple 
mented b}' more systematic teaching and discussions <n 
lined rooms Religious uoik among students in Poona 
has been in many cases fiuitful of a h gher life, but 
has not as 5'et led to many baptisms The Christian 
congregation in Poona, probably because of opposition 
has de\ eloped a Vigorous life Two oidamed lUiS 
sionanes by woid and pen are now expounding 
Chnstianity in Poona to its ^ery cut cal audiences 
Among the Milages e\ angel st c y oik s diligently 
earned on 

Women’s work is repiesented by a good Boaidmg 
School foi Chiistian girls, 'H rdugiils’ da^ schoob and 
zenana x isit ng 


Bojibai 

The Wilson College is the piincipal agency of the 
mission in Bombay It is named after the founder of 
the m ssion, Dr John Wilson, a man of tremendous 
learning and unique personality who aimed in Bombay 
m 1829 He started a school m 18152 piepaied text 
books for it andw'as at once successful The' Church 
of Scotland took over the mission in 1835 Foi many 
years Wilson, Hcsb t, and Muiray ALtchell made the 
school prosper Leained debates wath Hindus and 
Jlussalmans w'ere carried on by Wilson who w’as a lare 
protagonist Unwearied with th.s ’’contest, w'hen at- 
tacked by Parsis, he replied w' th a trenchant exposition 
of the Parsi rchgion Tw 0 Parsi students were baptised 
n 1839 amid fierce excitement One of them aftei 
being educated in Scotland became, and st 11 is, a mis 
sionary of the church But these baptisms emptied 
the school foi a time Othei baptisms weie those of 
Narayan Sheshadn (in 1843) and Baba Padmanji 
pn 1854) 

In 1857 the University of Bombay w’as founded 
Its policy was largely shaped by Di Wilson, who was 
distinctly the greatest personage in Bombay Under 
the University regime the school and college made 
great progress 

In 1874 Di Mackichan, the present Principal of the 
College, arrived in Bombaj?, and from the fiist devoted 
his splendid eneigies to the development of the college 
From funds ra,sed in Scotland, largely supplemented 
b}' a Goveinment grant, a new college was built, and 
opened in 1889, as a worth}' memorial of the great Dr 
lAhlson The College occup es one of the finest sites ,n 
Bombay It ,s regaided as the chief centre of rehgious 
work among the educated classes m the city It stands 
very high in academic reputation Its students gam 
many honours in the University, and its influence upon 
the life of the community, though perhaps not so great 
as that of the Madras Christian College, is the highest 
in the cit}' 

The High School is similarly successful The 
women’s woik in Bombay includes the usual union of 
forces, vi !' , Christian Girls’ Boarding School, non 
Christian Girls’ Day Schools, and Zenana visiting The 


mixture 0 f communities in Bombay consider ably modi ties 
the influence of the -puidah, and lady students (Parsis 
and otheis) aie frequent attenders at the Wilson 
College 

The distiict W'oik m the Konkanis superintended 
fiom Ahbag, wheie since 1880 an Indian missionary and 
from 1895 a European missionai y, nave been stationed 
The duties of the missionary include preaching, 
supeiiiitending, training catechists, and itinerating 
Tne woik amongst women and gals is superintended 
bj his wufe 


NagpoeE 

ThiS mission began in 1844 with money handed by 
Captain (afteiw'aids Sii Wilham) Hill to Di Wilson to, 
tins purpose The money was promised before th" 
Disiuption But the mission was not sanctioned till 
after that event Thus, it was entirely a Free Church 
Mission The first missionar} w'as Stephen Hislop, w'ho 
m 186 } (after touring his district thoroughly) opened 
his first boys’ school in the city of Nagpore Here too 
there was a fight ovei the admission of low' caste 
pupils, and over the first baptisms As Nagpui d d 
not become British territory till 1853 the m,ss’on had 
to fare all the opposition of a Native State 

In 1858 fine buildings w'eie elected m the city The 
Chr stian congiegation had been steadily giowmg, and 
under Hislop the activities of the mission were health ly 
developing Then came the great catastiophe of the 
niission in the death by diow nmg of Hislop ,11 September 
1863, as he W'as returning to head quarters from an out 
st ition He w'as a distinguished naturalist and a man 
of gi eat sagacity whose loss at this stage seemed almost 
iiieparable He w'as the tiusted friend of high offic aK 
as w'ell as of the humblest Christian But the progress 
of the mission was not to be held back Nagpore s 
considered a model mission because of its vanety ot 
activities in a compact little City winch the mission pei- 
meates It has a college which, though it cannot compare 
,11 numbers w'lth those of Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, 
IS yet relatively as important from a Christian po nt 
of V ew' as any The evangelistic w'oik iS very t>ioiough 
Pi imary education is diligently earned on Outstations 
are super ntended frem the city A dispensary for men 
docs useful work 


Medical Work among Women 

Nagpore shares W'lth Madras the honour of having 
a w'oman’s hospital under thiS church At each station 
two medical w'omen are maintained, and probably in 
future tin ee will be pioxided The women’s hospital 
IS nearly always full Patients come from great d,s 
tances The medical m ssion was begun by a donation 
born the late Sr Wilham Henderson of Aberdeen 
The income piovides the salary of a woman doctor 
HiS daughter was the first incumbent cf the post 
She has recently had to resign owing to ill-heabh, 
brought on by heroic labours in epidem cs to help 
poor people Government rewarded her services w'lth 
a Kaisar-i-Hind medal 

Girls’ schools and zenana viSitation are systemat 
ically earned on For Christian giils there is a boarding 
school 
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The success of the hst tliuty yeais has shown the 
Wisdom of Dr Miller’s experiment The Chnstian 
College has bttn ,i woithy foitiess of Chi.stianty m 
South India and its influence has been simply .ncal 
culable Behind the loyal and able staff thcie was 
the master mind of Dr Miller His sen ices to education 
were rtcogmstd not onh n h s College but by the 
authont cs From Abeideen Umvcisitv came the ll d 
degitt from Edinbuigh the D d , horn the Goveinmcnt 
ot Ind a the C I E , for h s serMces iU connection with 
the Educat on Comm ssion The citi/cns of Madras 
uid formei students have erected a statue of hma in 
Madras His xs probablv the best know n name among 
contemporary Indian m ss.onarics 

The College is pro^peious in eveiy w'ay It has Soo 
stidents in addition to qoo schoolboys It occupies 
i hue site, though the anangement of class looms is now 
lather antiquated The new Unuers.ty regulations 
necessitate more and better accommodation than was 
peimssible before, ard friends of the College will 
doubtless give additional buildings to an institution 
of wh ch any church or group of churches may w ell 
be proud 

Medical m ssion work w'as earned on for some time 
Di Paterson came from home m 1856 as the agent of 
the Edinburgh Medical Mission and he was closelv 
associated with the Madias Mission He left in 1870 
and died soon thereafter HiS successor w'as Dr Elder, 
who belonged jointly to the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
and the Free Church Mission He retired in 1883 No 
successor came from home, and the dispensaries were 
handed over to the Women’s Foreign Mission, w'hose 
medical work is reported on below 

There are two Chnstian congregations of th,s mission 
in Madras, one m the College Church and the other at 
Royapuram Both are solid Christian congregations 
Ihe Royapuram congregation supports the catechists 
in charge of a neighbouring \illage congregation The 
Indian Churches of this misSion and the Aicot Mission 
(Dutch Reformed Church ot America) united m 1902 
and Since then they have likewise jo ned the Presby 
terian Church in India wh'ch was constituted »n 1904 


District Mission 

Chtnglepid, 35 miles from Madras, is the centre of a 
great vaiiety of mission work and experiment The fiist 
beginning was a school planted down by Mr Anderson 
IS a branch of the Madras Institution in 1840 It 
has now 300 boys The first resident European 
missionary w'as a German It was not 1 11 1879 that a 
Scottish missionary ariived — Mr Andrew — and he is 
still the directing m.nd of the distiict He greatly 
inci eased the number of catechists and successfull5i 
evangelised the district Fiom Chingleput there 
sprang up three other stations, Walajabad, Conjeveraro, 
and Sriperambadur Experiments have been made 
in settling Chnstian peasants on land granted by 
Government to Mr Andrew' The colony at Melrosa- 
puram is v'eiy successful The children are taught 
not only the three R’s but also agriculture, lope making 
and mat-w'eav'ing In other colonies the results are 
not 3'et so well marked The work of 5 Ir Andrew in 
• using the lot of the depressed classes was rew'arded 


i)y a Kaisai i-Hind med il flic Christm.isation ' 
the Villagers has been satisfactory 

Conjcvci am, about 50 miles from Madras, one of th 
sacied Cities of Hinduism, was visited casually for many 
jeais as part of the miss, on woik of Madras But in 
1S89 tins iins itisfactorr arrangement ceased by the 
aiiivil of a lesidcnt medical m,ss onarj', who was soon 
howcvci, tiansfened to the neighbouring village o 
Wiiajabad HiS successoi has reverted to Conjeveram, 
but nedical w 01 k iS c 11 r.cd on equally m both places 
A hospital has just been ojiened at Conjeveram 
Pumary schools have been establ shed, and there is 
i v.goious Indian Chi,st,an congregation 

Siipci (imbadiii has had a resident missionary onh 
loi n.ne y'cais, and woik ,s still ,n its beginnings 

Women’s work .n Jlaelras and distnet is of higl 
qiiility The Christian Girls' Boarding School 111 
Madras, wheie 150 boaideis and 100 day scholars an 
taught by skilled teachers and graduallv led uj’ to the 
MatiiCiilat.on standaid of the Dnivcis>ty, has an excel 
lent bulduig and amjile giounds The seven Hindu 
girls’ day schools m tlie c tv w.th 1,000 jiiijids bring 
enlightenment into the only too brief yeais of the Hindu 
gals’ school-life, and as far as possible in that time give 
the elements of a sound educat on 

At Ch nglcput Boarding School lace making ana 
othei useful arts are taught in addition to the ordinarv 
school couise Small schools for Hindu girls arcscattcied 
throughout the distr ct ev angel sed by the mission 
There is a tiannng school for female teachers m 
connection With the Madras Boarding School, with an 
av'cragi attendance of 25 a ycai They aie given a 
one years course, md are sent out to teich The 
Madras Pres dency is ahead of other Indian provinces 
in its training of teachers 

The Zenana Mission m Madias experiences great 
difficulties owmg to the bigotry' of its Hmdu women 
But the educational adv antages offered aie eagerly 
welcomed Scottish ladies and Indian Bible w omen 
cany on systematic work in manv homes both at 
Madras and the district centres 


Medical Mission Work for M''o5ien 

In 1888 the fiist woman doctor sent out by the Fiee 
Church began work in the disjiensary’ formerly' used by 
Dr Eider Since then great e vtensions hav'e been made 
A hospital foi women was jirovicled anothei woman 
doctor was sent, a new dispensary was opened m 
another part of the c,tv Six thousand fiv'e hundied 
patients annually pass through the dispensaries 
The hospital has 600 patients a year In the distnct 
dispensaries 11,000 patients aie treated every year 
The medical work bungs in ovei £500 in fees 


Mahr-vtta Missions 

Undei thiS heading we may group m ss’on woik at 
Poona, Bombay (with Ahbag), Nagpoie (with Bhandara 
and Wardha) and Jalna 


Poona 

Mission work was begun by Scottish missionaries 
in the intellectual capital of the Bombay' Piesidency in 
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Near Nagpoie is Bhaiidara which has really sprung 
up owing to the labouisof one Native Christian familj' 
It was made a regular station in iSSi and has since had 
a European resident missionary (now two) It has also 
a flourishing medical mission with dispensary and hos 
pital which report over ii,ooo cases pei annum 

Owing to recent famines and the need of providing 
for famine orphans, Bhandara has developed into an or- 
phan rentre As the boys grow up, they are taught to 
earn their living either by agriculture oi bji employment 
m the mills of Nagpore or on the railway 


Wardha 

This station in the coal region of Central India w'as 
opened in i88g by a benefaction from j\Ir J f i\Iorton 
of London A medical missonarv w'as appointed He 
at once opened a dispensar3' and m igoi a hospital 
Theie is also a school and a small Indian Church Work 
among women and girls is carried on systcmaticallj' 


Jalna 

Jaliia is about 210 miles north east of Bombay in 
the territory of the Nizam of Hj'derabad, and near the 
battle field of Assaye There is, how'ever, a British 
cantonment in which the head quarters of the mission 
are situated But the district is under the Nizam 
Work in this mission is distinctly among the lower 
and depressed classes, especially the despised Mangs 
and Mahars Dr Wilson visited Jalna in 1832 and wms 
impressed with its suitability as a mission centre In 
1855 he sent a catechist at the request of some 
officers Then came the mutiny and the w'ork w'as 
stopped In 1861 Dr Murray Mitchell visited Jalna 
and in the following year sent a convert as colporteur 
It was arranged that Narayan Sheshadn (w'hose bapt sm 
has been mentioned under Bombay) should supenntond 
Jalna from Indapur, 150 miles away He soon found 
that Jalna was the better centre and migrated there 
Schools were started a Christian congregation was 
formed Villages in the neighbourhood were evan- 
gelised Every j'ear a considerable number of 
baptisms took place 

But the number of converts i aised a new' pi oblem of 
their support and ultimatelj' forcea Narayan Sheshadn 
to found a Christian village on 800 acres of land 
conveyed by Sir Salar Jung to Narayan Sheshadn 
This is the Chnstian village of Bethel, where a church 
W'as built on its highest point m 1879 For over a 
quarter of a century Sheshadn, the Biahman, worked 
among these out-caste Mangs It must be admitted 
that as a Christian experiment Bethel was not a 
success But the Christian community gathered was 
considerable and work among them has greatly 
elevated the people 

In its recent development the missxon has two 
leading characteristics It has a medical mission 
manned by tw'o doctors, and a Training School for 
catechists The first doctor arrived in 1890 and 
alone for four 5'ears he did everyth ng, medical, 
evangelistic and educational Then, m 1894 he was 
jojned by an ordained missionary who took the minis 


terial work off hiS hands In 1904 a second doctor 
arrived In this mission a great deal of social work 
lias to be done The ignorant peasantry have to be 
rescued fiom the money lender and the extortioner 
They' hare to be taught often the first elements of 
morality', and gradually to be raised to a li gher moral 
plane The Christ an congregation for the sake of its 
ow'n life has to be very' strict in matters of discipline 
But in spite of these facts the Christian progress of 
the community is satisfactory No mission m the 
United Free Church better exhibits the social value 
of Christianity' 

Work among women is carried on by lady 
missionaries The absence of caste-restrictions con- 
siderably' modifies the conditions of w ork among w'omen 
and girls 


Rajpotana Mission 

This Mission was brought into the United Free 
Church by the United Presby'terian branch of the 
church Unlike the Free Church India Mission whirh 
was distributed o\ er three pro\ mces and a Nati\ e State, 
the United Presbyterian Church concentrated their 
efforts m a well defined area and imong a homogc 
neons people, with one language (Hindi) as contrasted 
with the SIX languages which comjilicatcd the labours 
of the Free Church missionaries, a/r, Bengali, Tamil, 
Telegu, Mahratti, Hindi, Santali 

The United Presby'terian Church began mission work 
in India after the Mutiny The Synod m 1858 resolved 
to undertake such a mission After consulting other 
missionary' societies about a field, they selected the dis- 
trict of A]mere, w'hich geogi aphically is the centre of 
Rajputana, and politically' is British The first station 
projected was Beaw'ar, the second Ajmere, about 50 
miles apart To each station tw'o missionaries w'ere 
to be assigned Only' tw 0 men could be found, how'cver, 
and they' set sail for Bombay' To reach Aymcre a 
w'earisome journey' by' bullock cart w'as necessary and 
the strain and exposure w ere too great for one of the 
men, and he died before reaching hiS station 

The othci , Mr Shoolbred, reached Beaw ar in March 
i860 The death of his compan.on stimulated the home 
church and they sent out five additional missionaries 
and their W’lves Before the mission was ten y'ears old 
a score of w'orkeis had come from Europe 

The idea of the founders of the mission w'as to 
occupy ultimately about a dozen of the 20 States of 
Rajputana, commencing with the Bntish district, and 
gradually' jiuslimg outwards into Native States The 
first advance was made in 1861 w'hen Nasirabad was 
occupied, even before Ajmere which w’as manned in 
1862, Todgarh following m 1S63 Dr Valentine settled 
at Jaipur in 1866, but it was not then deemed a regular 
station of the mission 

Rajputana is one of the unfortunate regions of 
India At best visited by a meagre rainfall, any failure 
of the monsoon usually punishes this pi ovince severely 
Famine follows, thousands die, and orphans make their 
pathetic appeal to philanthropic hearts, and not in 
vain Time and again this fateful cycle has repeated 
itself, insufficient rain, failure of ram, famine prices, 
starvation, orphans 



The 


Armenian Church in India. 


Through much tribulation and oppression, 
extending over many centuries, the Aimenians would 
appear to have lost almost everything the}? once 
possessed as a nation, save only their nationality and 
their religion Like the Jews, they are nou a scattered 
people, with small but important communities in 
various parts of Europe, Asia, and America, enjoying 
that security of life and property denied to them 
in their own land At precisely what period Arme- 
nians first found their way to India is purely a matter 
of conjecture, 
but sufficient 
ev idence ex 
ists to show 
that in very 
remote times 
there was a 
commercial 
connection 
between Ar- 
menia and 
India, by way 
of Persia, and 
that cordial 
relations ex 
isted between 
the peoples 
of the two 
countries It 
IS stated that 
m the earliest 
days of the 
Christian era 
the h e a d - 
quarters of 
Armenian 
m erchants 
was at Bena 
res, or rather, 
at Kasi, at 
that time a 
great com 
mercial empo 
rium of India, 

on the site of which now stands the city of Benares 
But the real influx appears to have set in at the 
period when the Mogul Empire was at its 
zenith, and the splendours of Akbar’s Court at Agra 
induced the Armenian merchants to form a com- 
mercial colony at that historic capital Here was 
built the first Armenian Church m India of which any 
record exists Other places of worship there may 
have been , for it is claimed for the Armenians that 
in every country m which they settle they retain 


their distinct religion , and that had it not been for 
the remarkably strong hold maintained on the race 
by its national Church, the nationality of the people 
must, ere this, have been lost The Emperor Akbar 
appears to have entertained a strong regard for the 
Armenians in fact, the community seem to have 
flourished exceedingly under all the Mogul Emperors, 
and it was at the express wish of their Royal patron 
that the first Christian Church was built at Agra in 
1562 With the downfall of the lilogul power the 

Armenians 
deserted 
Agra, and the 
only records 
now to be 
found of their 
sojourn there 
are the Arme 
man inscrip- 
tions on the 
tombstones in 
the old ceme 
tery, among 
which are re 
corded the 
deaths of sev 
eral priests 
Before the 
fall of the 
Mogul Em 
pire, the 
Armenians 
had also es 
lablished 
themselves at 
Surat, but 
exact dates 
with reference 
to this settle- 
ment are not 
in evidence 
Dnven from 
Persia, where 
by their com 

mercial pursuits they had amassed considerable 
wealth and had in consequence excited the cupidity 
of the Persian monarch, a number of Armemans 
reached Busrah, and thence sailed for India, forming 
a permanent settlement at Surat Here they built 
two churches, and were exceptionally successful in 
their commercial pursuits, until hostilities between 
the French and English broke out, which proved 
the death-blow to Armenian commercial activuty in 
Guzerat Of the two churches which they built, one 
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were founded winch are now more Santal than Pacham- 
ba itself At Toondee or Pokhuna since 1879 Dr 
Campbell has built up a mission of great interest and 
social \alue In 1879 'a^id was obtained at Chakai or 
Bamdah, and the bungalow was completed 111 18S7 by 
Di Dyer who went there foi a few months Di 
Macphail w'ho came out in 1889 has been the leal buildei 
up of the Chakai Mission 

A few lines will have to suffice for detail The parent 
mission at Pachamba is chiefly a medical mission Di 
Dyer superintends the evangelistic work of the preachers 
and the educational work of the teacheis in bo^ s’ schools 
He IS a very successful doctor and eje specialist At 
Toondee (Pokhuna) besides a large church and good 
schools. Dr Campbell has established various industries — 
a printing press, silk spinning, cotton w eavmg and other 
arts Dr Campbell has had to fight famine m Ins 
district and has been entrusted b}' Government with 
the supeimtendence of famine relief w'orks He is an 
admirable magistrate, greatly trusted by the \)Coplc as 
the arbiter of their quarrels He is an authoritr on 
the Santali language, and Ins Santali Dictionary is 
recognized as a standard He is a Kaisar i Hind 
medallist Dr Campbell is one of the greatest 
industrial missionanes in India His knowdedge of Ins 
district IS unnvallcd Although not a mediCal man, he 
IS forced into rehevmg sickness and disease m his neigh 
bourhood 


At Chakai Dr Macphail has built a handsome 
church which IS a conspicuous landmark in the beautiful 
uidulating country where he lives and works Ahospital 
ar d dispensary, bii.lt not many years ago, is too small 
aheadv, so great is h.s fame as a doctor aqd an eye 
speenkst He performs a.i astounding number of 
opeiat.ons for cataract e\ery jear 

Di Kitchin IS the latest addition to the mission 
His present duty is to suppl3' the place of Dr D3'er at 
Pachamba , but he will soon ha\e to begin the founding 
of a new station west of Pachamba Tins will also be 
primarily a medical mission In all the medical miss.ons 
of the Church e% ingcl.st cand educational work is came 1 
on energetically 

Prom this detailed sur\e\ of the field of the United 
Free Church in India two facts are obMous — 

(1) This Church docs an immerse amount of 
educatoiial work in Pnmar3 High Schools, and 
in addition has h theito earned the burden of four 
Alts Colleges 

(2) This Church is almost in the forefront of Indian 
missions in the number of its med.cal miss onar.es 

B3' these means its contilbut.ons to the social 
w ell being of India are considerable Its w omen m.ss.on- 
arics form a large contingciil of its workers, and carry 
the benefits of teaching and heal ng beh.nd the ■purdah 
It thus occupies an important place among the 
phdanthiopic agencies of the Indian Empire 
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\rnkid lies buried v itlun the churcli, ind bj his 
side ire Hid tlic n iii.iins of his v ift v ho siir\ n cd liini 
thirt\-(i\i Mir-- In 1S37 tlu Xniniiiui coniimiiiiU 
erected 1 bl ick in irble iniiiil t ibh t to Ins meinnr\ 
iiisidc tlu cliiin li Outside uiuh i i |)ortieo .it the list 
end of tlu cluinli m sonu of tlie more modern 
arixcs the tombstoius on \ incli mill the list 

rcsting-plice of nun of m irl miong the \rinennn 
coinmunit\ On one of tlusL erected in 1905 
' ‘sicrcd to tlu ^!lmor\ of Josojih Piiil Lsq 
of \ei' julidii IVr'i i it is reiordid tint in 
\ IS 1 belli fictor of gri it 711! \ ho hft b\ 

deni, the eiiiter 
part of the fruits of 
his libours for the 

Cstlbllshnieilt It \ev 

Juljihi of 1 Trei 
Nitionil Hosjntil foi 
the benetit of the 
orjihins ind the poor 
of tint 1)1 ice iiul for 
the rtpiir of tlu 
hoK churihis of \i\ 

Iiilphi ^hiri/ 111(1 
iiushire in I’l rsi i 
The mone\ thus bi- 
queithed iinounlme 
to up\ irds of four 
1 ikhs of riipies IS 
no\ being expended 
in iccordinci \ ith 
the V islus of the 
donor Hen iKo ire 
1 lid to rest tlu n 
minis of \rruoon 
\pnr till founder of 
the \ ell-l noun iiid 
\ e il t h % firm o( 

Messrs \pe ir A ( o 
offilcuttl together 
i Ith scieril other 
members of tin 
limih \rritoon 
\pc.ir was born it 
Jiilpln in Ispilnn in 
1779 \t the ige of 
sixtien he c inu to 
India ind enteml 
the sere ice of in 
Anncni in inirchint 
in Bomba\ \ here he 
giined experience in 
the tridc \ ith China 
ind Minili In iSlo he cimc to Cilciitli where 
he founded the jirescnt firm of Ajicii A Co His 
\ IS 1 useful life ind he used the ucilth vhieh 
he acquired for charitable inirposes He endowed 
the Church of St Marv at Jiiljilii in which he 
had been christened, w ith 1111113 Iibcril gifts ind 
also left it a legacy He died in 1SO3 1 he 
Apears of the ])resent gcnci ition folloi the foot- 
steps of their common ancestor in the matter of 
charitible contributions in aid of their less fortunate 
lellov -countr3’nieii 


The \rnieniin Churches in Bengal are possessed 
01 eonsideriblc \ eilth ind the management of the 
jiioperti of the Hole Church of Narareth at Calcutta, 
and of the Church of St John at Chinsurah, is \ ested 
in i Committee consisting of eleeen members of the 
\rmenian communit} resident m Calcutta, or within 
1 1 idiiis of iift3 miles thereof These are elected at 
1 gintril meeting of the \nnenian community of 
C ileutti 1 he Committee remains in office foi four 
M irs mil tv o W irdens in elected from among them 
sihts b\ tlu numbeis Ihcse ire entrusted with 
tlu iinnudiiti minigenunt of church jiropert}' and 

the.admmibtration of 
endo\ ments, funds 
mil chirities under 
the biiperMSion and 
control of the Com 
inittee 

The H0I3 Church 
of \a 7 ireth IS a \er3 
Wealth} church and 
Its reieiuies hiM 
been 1 i r g e I3 m 
creased b} judicious 
iiuestments, during 
the W ardenshijiof Mr 
\ Stephen and Mr 
M \ \pcar Liberal 
contributions ire 
made to the various 
chanties for the bene- 
lit of the poorer 
members of the com- 
munit} ind ill needj 
\rmemans have their 
iinincdiite necessities 
r e 1 1 e V e d Help is 
afforded to those 
desirous of procuring 
work in Calcutta or 
of tiavelliiig further 
alield in search there- 
of There is also an 
Vhns-house situated 
111 Pollock Street, 
which IS supported 
from Church funds , 
and lifty bo3's ire 
ilw 131s in training at 
the \nnenian College 
their schooling fees 
and other expenses 
being paid by the 
( hiiich riicic being no distinctiv e Armenian educa- 
tion il institution for girls, 1 certain number of these 
l.ittir arc sent by tlic ChurOh to the Calcutta Girls' 
School iiid their fees arc paid from Chinch rev'enue 
111 fomur 3'eirs there was 1 girls’ department in 
the Aimtmiii Philnnthrojihic \cadem3 but it was 
illowed to lijisc in 1S42 There was also in years 
gone 1)3’ an Armenian infants’ seminar}’, founded 
b}’ the late Mesiov’b David Thahatin in 1S46 and 
dedicated to the tutelar Saint, Sanduct, an Armenian 
j)iiiiccss who suffered inart3'rdom for her Christian 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In no i)-\rt of llic woild is Mnsonr\, in jnoiiortion to 
the Enropcin iiopiilition =0 strongl\ represented ^s it 
IS in Indn It im\ hi nlciihtid lint in Indn tlure 
nrctWLiitt two dtstr.ct or pro\.nc nl rul.ncr bodns (01 
Mnons dLf,rc( s sonu four bundled indn.iuU jme it< 
lodt^es rlnjiUr- jirocc jiloriC s orioiuliMs n<tnill\ 
working ond sonit for(\ to fift\ in iliet met or <ior 
nnnt 1 lu Dntr.ct Gnnd I odgi of Hmgnl has 61 
lodges on its roll ^nd there art at tlu tiiiu of writing 
at least two new lodges m course of formation ♦ Madr is 
Ins 2C1 Bonibat (I'ligl sb) Hiirina 10 Punjab 2^ 
and Cctlon “i lodge- worl mg under the imint 
d.att rule of the Grand I odgi of I'ngland To the 
District Grind lodge- of Hengil idr is Boiubaa 
Burma and the I’unjib art ittadiid Benevolent 
funds for the rel tf of indigent M isons md the i nt ir 
relations anel i— oti itions for ediir iting tlieir eirplnns 
The Bcngil Mason c A«soc at on for the Eelucation of 
rreennsons founded in iPGo, bis now i caji tal of more 
than two and a half lakhs, and a considti ible income 
in addition, elcriv eel from cajutation fee s charged on the 
private Lodges 

rreemasonrv , as 1- well knenin is ctnliirits ohitr 
than the Grand I odge- b\ which it is at the nre-ent ela\ 
ruled The Grand I odge of rnglanel itself etiilv came, 
into LMstcncc in the \cai 1717 \ 1) , when four ‘‘Time 
Immemorial" lodges biineleel thimsihes logethei 
for the juirpose of creating a s|||)rtinc Masonic lioelv 
It is therefore, quite imiiossible to st ite the elate at 
which EiirojK in Masons first foiegatliere d in the T ist 
Inelics Calcutti commenccel its historv is i Biit.sh 
Settlement with old lob Ch ti nock’s "meldav halt ” 
on the gijth August 1600 On St John’sDav Decern 
her 27 i72iS the Grand I odge granted a dispensation 
to ojien a new I odge in Bcngil to George Pomfret who 
" first introduced 'Masonrv into tin Pnglisli Se ttlcment 
m Iiielia " \ j'ear later Cajdain R dph raiwinter 

(or Par Winter) was ajijiomted Provinci il Grand 
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Ihc P 0 I of Oxfordsliire liis i_ lodft 

C imbridRcslnre 


Cornwall 30 Glcuccstcrshirc 56, ^hropsInK i?, SotUnRlnm so 7, 

and Gibnltnr i 

IhcistProv G Mnster of H<.nf il wis 'ippoinUd in 1728 Ihe only 
older provmcnl appointments are South Wales (1726) North Waks (1726) 
Cheshire 1725 •^Afasontc Cctendar^ /qo6 


Mastei " for East Iniha in Bengal ’’ The first Lodge 
founded 111 Calcutta which has a name known to his- 
torv, was lodge East India \rms 1730 The first 
I oelgc in Midris known to historv was established in 
1732 ami bee line extinct in 1790 tlie ajqiointmcnt 
of i Pioviiicial til mil Mister foi Madras goes back 
to 1767 ( or jirrliajis 176S) On Maich 2gt]i, 1758, the 
tir.imi I cd/'c issued a w an ant foi a I odge at Bombav 
iiiel ill 1764 lames Tod (01 Todd) was ajipo nted first 
Piovine al (iiand Master In 1S13 the ji oncer Bomba} 

I oelgi was irised from the 1 st of lodges and but for 
the Vist of tr ivellmg rnilitarv lodges Masonry -cems 
to liave been at 1 standstill until the formation of a 
M’lit irv lodge Biui.ohttl at Kaira in 1S22 This 
lodge III iS2g removed to Poona, and, later on, to Bom 
l)i\ ,t vv is erased m 1862 Between 1822 and 1840 
no less til in ten lodges were w irrantcd in the Bombav 
Pris.dinrv but of these one onlv, One?;; 1;/ //;c West, 
\() 413 EC (cstabbsbed m 1833), is m existence at 
tlu |>re«int elav The first District Grand Master of 
Binma vv is Col \ I Gucniavv anpointccl in 1868, 
III the s line vear that Col Charles MeW Jlcrcer was 
ijipoinlid first Piovincial Grand Master of the Punjab 
I ho District Grand Lodge of the Punjab vva» formed by 
division from that of Bengal m i86f) 

J II Iv in 1838, 1 Provincial Grand I odge under the 
Scottish Jurisdiction was constituted foi the W'estern 
Provinces of Brittsji India Dr James (the Chevalier) 
Buriies vv is its hist Grand Mastci and Ins brother, 
Alex Hide r Bunus muitlered at Kabul in 1842, was one 
of tlie Gr md W aulciis I nder the hiilliaiit rule of James 
Biiiius Scollisli Masonrv wasm the ascendant through 
out Western Inelia, and until 1848 English Masonry was 
ju icticallv in ibcv ance in the Bombav Presidency It 
vv IS not til i8bi tint Rt W or Bro James Tod 
( ijijtOiiUed ill 1764) was given i siicccssoi in Rt W^or 
ibo Geoige Javloi Pi ev lous to 1848 Jlasoniy under 
the Scotch Constitution hid no footing in Calcutta 
Tiavellmg military lodges with Irish — and sometimes 
with both Iiisliami English Constitutions — have wander- 
ed dl through India but in 1903 W’oi Bio P C Diitt, 

" the first Hindu to he made a Mister Mason," gave a 
jieimamnt home to Irish Masonry m lodge The Duke 
pf Ibticoru, ovei which he lulcd as first W'^oishipfiil 
Mastei W^or Bin Dutt is also tlie first First Piincipal 
of a C ileiitta Royal Aich Cliajitcr under the Irish Con- 
stitution 

The roll of Anglo Indian Masons is lejilete with his 
loiical names, T lie Marquess of Hastings, Govcrnoi 
General of India, 1813 — 182'’, held the unique ajipoint 
ment of " Acting Giand Mastci foi all India " Loid 
Dalhousie, Gov'cinor General, 1848 — 1856, was Patron of 
the Cl aft Scotch Freemasonry in Bombay has enjoyed 
the strong and insjurmg rule of a succession of its Gov 
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accorded to the foundation of these lodges, either by 
the official Masonic Calendar or b\ the lodges them 
selves, cannot be relied ujion The records of the 
ProMncial Giand Lodge of Bengal do not go back 
beyond i860, although much of then contents ire 
preserved In rinninger’s Eailv Hi<:toi v of rnniiasoinv 
11! Bengal 

The following is a list of the eight oldest existing 
Indian Lodges 

1 Star in the East, 67, Calcutta — Founded April 

i6th, 1740 First placed on the Engra\ed 
Lists of G Lodge m 1750, when it took the 
place of the recentl5 erased Lodge Tlnec 
Funs No 1S5 In 1756 it ajipcaib as “ the 
Thud Lodge, Calcutta, in the East Indies” 
La 1773 it IS ‘ the First Lodge of Bengal ” 
The Lodge was in abevance for some time 
pre\ious to 17S5 and agam fiom 1800 
to 1812 

2 Industry anth Perseverance, 109, Calcutta — 

Founded Februarj' ytli, 17G1 Appeal 'i in 
Engraaed L st m 1769 as " No 245 The 
Eighth, Lodge, C ilcutt i ” Tins Lodge alone 
maintained its work duiing the Carnilic 
War, but was in ibeaance from 1804 
to lSl2 

3 Httmtltly a/ith Fortitude, 229, Calcutta — 

Founded m tlic Bengal Ailillery, 1773 In 
abejmnee 1781 1785 Seceded tr the \tholl 
Constitution in 1798 Reunited in 1813 
Continuous working s ncc 1783 

4 Perfect Unanimity, 150, Madras — rheMa'oiiic 

Calendai gives the yeai 1765 as that of 
the found ition of this Lodge 1 ut tins is 
piobably mere gnessweik Alalden shows 
that this Lodge ims “ the result of the 
union which took jilace in 1780 beti'cen 
the Atholl Proiineial Giand Authorities 
unJei Col ]o3< nil ^loorhouse and Brigadicr- 
G°i,eral Jlatheiv Horne and his able 
Lieutenant Dr Tcience Galiagan ' ’ Lodge 
Perfect Unanimity can produce from its 
records an absolutelv unbroken chain of 
eaidence to show' that from 1786 to the 
present date, there has been hardly a month 
without a rcgulai meeting 

5 Marine, 232, and Anchor and Hope, 234, 

Calcutta — It may be conjectuicd that 
these two lodges lepresent two stages of 
secession m a single lodge, from the 
‘ ‘ Regular ” or “ Modern ” to the “ Atholl ” 
or ‘ ‘ Ancient ’ ’ Grand Lodge In 1788 the 
3rd Brigade of the Bengal Army came to 
Calcutta, bunging with them a Lodge said 
to have tieen constituted at Murshidabad, in 
1773 When the Brigade left Calcutta, its 
civilian initiates petitioned to be warranted 
as a new lodge this was done, and the 
lodge was named St George in the East 
Later on, finding their members were mainly 
seafaring men, the lodge changed its name 
to tha+ of Lodge The Anchor and Hope It 
was thus the Marine Lodge of the Anchor and 
Hope In 1801 some of the members seceded 


and becane the Atholl Lodge Mai me, later 
on the remnant seceded and became the 
Atholl Anchoi and Hope Mai me now W'orks 
under a warrant of confirmation of its Atholl 
Wairant, while Anchoi and 77 o/)c w'orks under 
a warrant of confirmation of the Militaiy 
Lodge, which was attached to the Third 
Biigade Marine has had two shoit periods 
of suspended woiking Anchoi and Hope a 
lengthy one The lattei lodge is to day 
composed of natives 

7 7 rue Friendship, 218, Calcutta — The Mihtaiy 

Lodge, whose visits led to the foundation of 
1 he Anchoi and Hope in lySS, wnsNo 12 of 
Bengal and was jirobablv founded in 1778, 
but into its hands had come a Wan ant of 
the I enth Lodge of Bengal at Jlurshidabad 
Tile Third Brigade leturned to Calcutta in 
T793, and brought its lodge with it The 
lodge, howeier, became extinct in 1798 “ by 
the dispeision of its members ” In 1798 a 
new True rucndslnp w as w ai 1 anted by the 
Atholl Gi and Lodge, and, from that day to 
this, has woiked continuously 

8 Universal Charity, -z-jy, — Tho Masonic Calendar 

gnes 17S9 as the date of foundation 
flit Lodge was founded in 1811 as an 
offshoot of the Carnatic ^Iihtary Lodge, but 
it was fortunate in obtaining the Warrant of 
Lodge Stieiigfh and Beauty, w'hich had 
pciishcd in the Vellore Mutiny The Lodge 
was in abeyance from 1830 to 1845 

9 /\’ocA,26o,TrRhinopoly — Thejlfusomc Calendar 

gi\ es 1786 as the date of foundation The 
Lodge w as locally w ai ranted on December 
zyth, 1S16, but m 1820 was given the pie- 
cedence and antiquity of an older lodge, 
which had become extinct 

In the above table some refeience has been made to 
the duision of Masons into “ Atholls "or “ Ancients ” 
and ‘ ‘ Regulars ”01 “ IModerns ’ ’ It w'ould not be m 
place, in an article on Masoni 3' in India, to discuss his 
torical questions which belong to the univeisal histor}' 
of the Ciaft, but aw'ord 01 tw'o of explanation is neces 
saiv to lender what has been said intelligible to the 
leadci Mi Saddlei, the librarian of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, w i ites on this subject — “The Atholls 
W'crc Irish Slasons, w ho, in consequence of the doors 
of the English Lodges being closed against them, had 
assembled in Lodges of their ow'n formation, perfectly 
independent of anjr authoiity but that of their own 
selection, until they felt themselves stiong enough, and 
circumstances being favouiable, to organize a Grand 
Lodge, wdiich thejr did on the 27th December 1753, 
having legulaily assembled as a governing body under 
the denomination of a Giand Committee since the 17th 
July, 1751 ” A marked feature of Atholl Masonry was 
its patronage of the "higher degrees,” and when, in 
1813, the iival Giand Lodges united^ the definite recog- 
nition of the Royal Arch degree, as the completion of the 
Master Mason’s degree, represented the triumph of the 
Atholl ideal Fiom the year 1801 to the year 1812, 
Masonry in Calcutta was either Atholl or ml, and al- 
though the Masons in Madras by their re union antici 
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ernors — ^Lords Sandhurst ( also District Grand Master of 
the EC), Northcote, and Lammgton Among the 
ProMncial Grand Masters of Madras we find the record 
of one who arrived m this country as a private soldiei 
in the Company’s Army, and who left it as Chief 
Justice of Bombay (Sir Herbeit Compton), a careei 
which can only be approached by that of John 
Blessmgton Roberts, who rose from the i anks of the 
police to the position of Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta, from Tylei to District Grand Master of 
Bengal Among the soldiers, we find the names of 
the Duke of Wellington, Gillespm, Giant Ke,r Roberts, 
Lockhart, Kitchener, and Macdonald In 1775 Lodge 
No 3 of Madras 
initiated the eldest 
son of the then foi- 
raidable Nawab of the 
Carnatic in 1907 
Lodge Concordia in 
Calcutta, initiated the 
Amir of Afghanistan 
Among the Governors 
of Madras will not be 
forgotten the name of 
one keen Mason, Lord 
Ampthill, who acted 
as Viceroy during the 
absence from India 
of Lord Curzon The 
High Court of Calcutta 
has given as a ruler 
of the District of 
Bengal Sir H T 
Pnnsep, and that of 
Allahabad gives Ben 
gal its present District 
Grand Master, Sir 
W R Burkitt, who 
has succeeded Sir 
J Digges La Touche, 
the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the 
United Provinces, in 
this high office The 
present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, 

Sir Andrew Fraser, 
rules over a Calcutta 
Lodge The present 
District Grand Master 
of Bombay is the 
Chief Justice of the High Court of that city It 
should not be forgotten that Holwell, the hero of 
the Black Hole tragedy, was a member of the Pro 
vmcial Grand Lodge of Bengal 

To the student of A iglo Indian mstoiv, tt>e study 
of the cl 1 Masonic corporations must be of the deepest 
interest, for, +he Christian Cbuich apart, they arc the 
oldest of European socnl institutions in India The 
story of I odge Star in the Eaii although broken, goes 
back to the year the story of another Calcutta 

Humility with Foititude, No 229 F C , broken for 
only three years during the great Carnatic War, is that of 
a Calcutta society which for nearly one hundred years 


has, without a break, maintained a vigorous existence 
and spread its tenets and principles broadcast through- 
out the grow mg Empire Lodge Industry with Persever- 
ance Lo 109, IS pai excellence the lodge of the men 
uhosc undertakings have proved to folLs at home that 
the toil, of the Indian Empire are, from a business 
point of Mew, uell u 01 th the while It is surely most 
mstructiye to watch the foul days as well as the fair 
When the Madras lodges are on their beam ends, it is 
because the struggle with the French for the mastery 
of India leaies little time for the abstiact study of 
the squaies or compass when Hiimtliiv with Fortitude 
cannot meet in 1784 it is because as a lodge attached to 

the Bengal Artiller}', 
it has sent its good 
men and true to the 
great conflict which 
IS to dec.de whether 
or no there is to be 
such a thing as British 
rule in India When 
M isonr3 flags in 
Madras, disappears in 
Bombay, and in Cal 
cutta IS represented 
by what some, un 
masonically, call 
" art san lodges,” it 
IS because Napoleon 
has challenged the 
access of English ships 
to the Eastern Seas — 
and men’s minds are 
full of anxieties or 
distressed by actual 
ruin Insurance 
fi e ghts run high for 
English cargoes, and 
cheap for those 
flourishing Danes at 
Serampore no wonder 
there is but little 
time or money for 
social gathering 
Throughout India, 
dm mg the struggle 
w’lth Napoleon, the 
‘ ‘ class lodges ’ ’ fall 
into abejmnee, while 
the humbler lodges, 
which have received 
their traditions from military lodges wath an experience 
of Continental Masonry in Europe, surviv-e, as 
adherents to the Ancient or Atholl Constitution 
In this place it is only poss ble to take what is called 
a ” b.rd’s-eye view' ’ ’ For the “ worm’s-eye view ” the 
reader should studj' C H Malden 4 History of Free 
masoniy on the Coast of Coiomandel Madras, iSgS 
W K Firminger The Early Histoiy of Fieeinasonry 
in Bengal Calcutta 1906 (Thacker, Spink &. Co ) 
Articles in the Indian Freemason, 1900 1907 by P C 
Dutt and I M Shields For the story of the oldest 
Bengal Lodges see an article which appeared in Ais 
Quatno) Coronatoi um Vol XVIII, 1905 The dates 
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Irrigation. 

I\TRODtCTOn\ 


There ire \er\ fcv countries in the \ oriel v here the 
natural supph of v iter, v hether In rainfall or b\ the 
o\ erflov of ri\ ers is suflicient or regular enough to en- 
able crops to be raised to the best ad% antage, and v here 
therefore, irrigation is not practised to supplement 
Nature In most tropical countries this is esjiccialh 
the ease and India, as v ill be seen, ov mg to the di\cr- 
sit\ of climates and conditions, ofiers a lield foreverj 
\ar1et3 of artificial expedients both for regulating and 
for supplementing the moisture drawn u]) from the 
sea and deposited on the land These artifici il aids 
can there be studied both in the crudest forms, through 
all their stages up to the latest deeicesof {ngiiuering 
talent and experience 

The water required is cither raised from out of 
channels, streams and risers or is led on to the lo\ er 
1\ mg lands b\ tapjnng or damming w aten a\ s v hether 
perennial as m risers, or temporars , asm s atersheds 

The modes of raising ssater for irrigation jnirjioses 
in India are as follows — The basket scoop wherebs 
two {and sometimes four) men can raise water u]) to 
four feet at the outside The scooji is a shallow four- 
cornered article, to the corners of s liieli rojies are 
attached, b\ a swinging motion the men it the corners 
dij) it into the los er w iter and delis ir its contents into 
the higher channel 1 ike all indigenous methods this 
insolses a great s aste of eiiergs as a large proiiortion 
of the s ater falls out of the scoop ehinng the process 
of raising Bj these means it is estiiniteel tint about 
2,000 feet of s ater can be raistel one foot in an heiiii, 
at the outsiele at a cost of 7 annas ])er icre of croji 

With the “elooii” s ater cm he riiseel 3 feet I his 
IS used m Bengal, and is a trough fixed m the centre, 
ibout w Inch It oscillates Itiss orkeellis aman,stmei- 
mg on a jilatform m the stream, 113 me ms of a long 
hori/ontai jiejlc, jns otmg on a stand irel, the long eir 
w ater end of s Inch is ittached to the trough 113 i leijie 
and the short end of which h is a \ eight itt ichcd sufli- 
cientl3' hca%3' to jnill up the trough and its contents , 
the cost per acre of cro]) is estimated it iliout 
I2i annas w ith a 3-foot lift 

I he “ lat ” as it is called m Ujijier India (“ jiicot- 
tah ” being its name m the Soiitli) is similar to the 
well-know n “ slnloof ”of Eg3’pt, and is worked like the 
“ doon, ” but a bucket tikes the place of the trough 
and the man working it stands on the edge of a high 
bank and pulls the bucket down, swinging it inland 
when it has been raised by the counterbalance weight 
on the short or land end of the long jiole A pi ink is 
sometimes substituted for the pole on which the 
worker stands, as on a sec-saw fw'o men arc some- 
times employed on this contrivance and the maximum 
lift IS 15 feet, at which two men will lift 5,760 feet in 


an hour and one man 3,300 cubic feet, at an estimated 
cost of Rs 13 per acre of crop 

\ " moth ” IS w orked by animal pow er This is a 
leather bag holding from 30 to ^0 gallons, attached to 
one end of a long rope w Inch is led o\ er a pulle3 , and 
to the other end of w Inch the draught animals are yoked 
lhc3 jHill up the bag b\ walking down an incline 
W hen the\ reach the bottom of this and the bag reaches 
the top of the v ell in w Inch it w orks, the drn er unhitch- 
es the rope, w hilc another man empties the bag into 
the distrilmtmg channel — the weight of the empt3’ 
bag drags the rope up this incline In some cases the 
.minials walk backwards with the rope, and the bag 
discharges itself b\ a simple automatic deuce Some- 
times two “ moths ” arc used in one well Two bul- 
locks and one man w ill thus raise 7,920 cubic feet an 
hour from a depth of 15 feet and at a cost of Rs 9 per 
acre of crop Moths ’ are sometimes used at much 
greater depths, but the next de\icc is generall3' put 
up for this w ork 

The Persian wheel or “iiornli” is composed of an 
(iidlcss band to winch water jiots arc attached The 
lower loop di])s into the w atei in the well, the upper 
looj) goes round a large wooden pulle3', which is re- 
\ohe(i 1)3 rough gearing, also of wood, worked 63 
iiiinials w alking round in a circle As the full jiots 
(oint down o\cr the pulle3, they discharge into a 
trough leading to the distributing channel All this 
wooden ap])arntus, which is seldom if ever greased, 
creaks fearfulh To this noise the owner does not 
oliject IS It informs him w’hethcr the wheel is working, 
for the bo3 drncr, who sits at the end of the beam to 
which the di night inimals arc 3'oked, is ver3' apt 
to droj) off to sicej), and no wonder, whereupon the 
bullocks or camel, as the case ma3 be, also take a rest 
These wheels aie used o\er wells generall3' 40 feet 
deep, but sometimes as much as 60 feet in depth, and 
also with two chains of buckets A single wheel is 
estimated to raise about 69 cubic feet of water per 
hour from a depth of 50 feet and a double wheel 190 
cubic feet at less cost than a double ‘ ‘ moth ' ’ 
Inipio\cd ''noriahs” and even some oil-driven and 
wind-driven pumps have been put up in places, but 
thc3' cannot be said to have taken on In man3' 
instances the working of wells b3' animal power costs 
the owner little or nothing as he emplo3's his animals 
it this work when there is nothing else for them to do 
Ihe average cost of irrigation by the above means 
is put dow'n at Rs 3-8 per acre of crop m India as a 
whole, exclusive of the expenditure on well-sinking 
Wells are divided into three classes — First, kutcJia or 
unlined , these last from one to two years and, when 
the sides fall in, a new one is dug, the depth varies 
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pated the re union of the two English Grand Lodges by 
twenty eight years, they continued, despite their allegi 
ance to the regular Grand Lodge, to ‘ ‘ work Atholl ’ ' 
In India the Craft has had to face the problem of 
the legitimacy of the admission of non Chiistians to the 
craft degrees It would be understating the facts to saj' 
that Masonry is essentially monotheistic Masonry is 
also committed to the belief that there is such a thing 
as “ a Volume of the Sacred Law,” and that this 
volume contains a unique revelation of the Almighty 
In accordance with the English love of vesting moral 
responsibility in the man vho enters ujion obligations 
rather than in the obligator, Bnt’sh Indian Masonrv 
has in the purely Craft degrees opened wide its thresh- 
hold From the religious point of view, the man who 


becomes a Mason commits himself to Masonry, and not 
Masonry to its initiates If, for instance, Hinduism is 
inconsistent with Masonry, it remains for the Hindu to 
ask himself how far in becoming a Mason he has, or has 
not, definitely adojited a new moral and intellectual posi- 
tion Masons do not merely believe in a god , but in the 
God , and the vei y first step in Masonr j' is a tacit profes 
sion of belief and moral observance to Him alone w ho has 
inspired, not many sacred laws, but a Unique Volume 
In Bombaj' the Craft has for some time past rejoiced 
in the jiossession of a fine Masonic Hall In Calcutta 
the brethren of the mystic tic hare at last carried out a 
design, which for nearly one hundred years has been 
under contemi>lation , but the ideal temjile has yet to 
be built to grace the City of Palaces 
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according to the soil, and they are only large enough 
for one man to work in, the appliances for leveling the 
sinker and for raising the earth are of the iiidest 
and the chant of the digger when i big hoeful has to 
be raised is verj wend, especiall} as it appears to 
come from the bowels of the eaith These Kutcha 
wells cost but a few rupees and ser\e a small catent 
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or erflow from rivers may also be placed Petty canals 
are still constructed and maintained by private 
entcrpiise to a considerable extent , the} arc sometimes 
as'-istccl bj local funds No less thin 800,000 acres 
arc irrigated from lull streams and //n/s 

Rrsnnorijs v\d Tanks 

Natural reservoirs or jlith are formed 

m lov lands during the rams and are 
found in the beds of ri\ ers in the dr} 
season, v here thev in used to raise 
crops on the c/mrs or islands left In 
the I Deeding v atcr It is in these 
jilaces that tlic siinjilest lifts arc found 
so useful Tanks ind reservoirs suffer 
groath from cvajioration and from loss 
''fer by absorption and leakage 
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of ground Second wells arc made larger 

and are lined either with wattles, brushwood or bricks 

and stones m mud mortar Third, pucha vv ells are lined 

w ith brick or stone-w ork m lime mortar these cost an 

average from 300 to 600 rupees and irrigate fiom 2 to 

as much as 20 acres Sometimes these pucka wells arc 

very large indeed — as for instance — the celebrated one 

at the Kootub near Agra — from the 

water level of which a ramp or incline 

reaches up to the surface for the vv atenng * 

of cattle, etc , and they can hardly be i 

classed among irrigation works though 

sometimes used as such All these w orks 

are mostly due to private enterprise 

There is no doubt that the experience 

gained in w ell sinking under varving con- ' — 

ditions, all over India proved of the ’ — - 

greatest assistance to the designers and , ^ . 

constructors of the v^arious modern w orks , 

of art vv hich hav e been erected since ' - 

the land fell under British lule and of | 

w Inch w ells and other cylinders form so ^ 

large a part 

Other modes of iiiigation practised ‘ 
from time immemorial in India can also ■■ 
be grouped into three classes viz , First, 1 
reservoirs natural or impounded 
Second, Perennial watercourses and 
canals and. Third, those called “Inunda- f*"***®im 
tion ” canals that only work while * , 
streams are in flood, in which class the ' E 


Pnnrxxjvi Cvxvis 

I 111 comparativch narrow vallc}s 

^ links vert formed In throving 

or hanks across them at intervals 
“ anicuts ” or vvtirs vere also throv 11 
across rivers and streams ranging 
" from the smallest lull streams to some 

of the largest deltaic rivers serving 
mosth class two or perennial vvater- 
jMAt f ^ courses In the hills the v ater was led 
along terraces formed all ov er the hill 
Sides, and in the iikams the impounded 
water v as led along artificial vvater- 
VI iirvD courses and canals \s these latter 

however, vere not scientificalh de- 
signed, they were cosllv to maintain cither h} reason 
of the eiosion of their banks or by the silting up of 
the beds 

This class of work cannot be considered successful 
unless the veir or aniciit impounds sufficient water 
for irrigating purposes even in the driest seasons and 
when the feeder streams are at their lowest 
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Inundation Canals 

These were constructed with a similar want of tech- 
nical knowledge and suffered from the same defects as 
the old so-called perennial works This class of canal 
depends entirely for its supply of water on the feeder 
river or stream rising to a height sufficient to serve it 
efficiently The inlets from the feeders are often partly 
choked with several feet of silt during the floods and 
the water ceases to flow at a higher level Cultivators 
have to adapt themselves to the seasons when the 
canals are at work and generally have no difficulty 
in doing this As for the natural overflow from 
rivers, this has been one of the most difficult problems 
and one which even to this day has not been satisfac- 
torily solved 

The revenue received by the State from irrigation 
works depends on the amount of water supplied , on 
the kind of crops , on the area actually or ordinarily 
cultivated When the land revenue was taken in kind, 
the State’s share increased with the irrigation and 
therefore, rulers and farmers of land constructed or 
helped to construct irrigation works Under British rule 
payments are made m cash and assessments are fixed 
with reference to average produce, irrigated lands 
(“wet”) being assessed higher than the others The 
difference between the “ v et ” and the ' ‘ dry ’ ’ rate re- 
presents the true revenue due to irrigation works The 
charge for irrigation averages about ii per cent 
of the crop value and the average working expenses 
per acre are Re i-i 

General 

The statistics given are for the year 1904-05 {the 
latest available) and up to March 31st 1905, they are 
taken from the Review of In i gallon by L M Jacob 
Esq , c S I , Secretary to the Government of India 
for Irrigation, Roads and Buildings, and from the 
“Note” by R N Burn, Esq , Accountant-General, 
Public Works Department 

The average rainfall in India is 42 inches a year, and 
only one-fifth of the crops grown are irrigated, covering 
44 million acres Of these, 30 per cent are served by 
wells and yield one-third of the total outturn 

The State encourages all these private enterprises 
by loans and by liberal assessments It also maintains 
many of the works w'hich were formally constructed by 
native chiefs and which were fast disappearing Irri- 
gation b}'^ wells being comparatively costly it cannot 
be forced on the cultivators and the encouragement 
takes the forms of takavi or temporary exemption 
from land revenue bearing 6J per cent interest in 
general, or where it is less, repayment is made by in- 
stalments ranging from 7 to 30 years For instance 
m the ten years ended 1901, Government had advanced 
Rs 348 lakhs in the form of loans and Rs 277 lakhs 
for specific improvements Ryots who dig wells and 
make other improvements are exempted from enhanced 
assessments for specific periods long enough to 
euable the ryots to recoup themselves for their 
capital outlajr 

Minor Revenue Works 

The works taken oier as mentioned above are 
included in the so-called ‘ ‘ Minor ’ ’ w orks for which 
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separate capital accounts are not kept, either because 
the works are too small, or because they have not been 
constructed by the British Government, w'hich has 
simply undertaken their improvement and mainten- 
ance For such works only revenue accounts are 
maintained as the cost of their construction cannot 
now be ascertained, they are credited with a share 
of the land revenue depending on their maintenance, 
and are debited w'lth all expenditure incurred on con- 
struction, extension, improvement, and maintenance 
The area irrigated by these was 2,075,135 acres m 
1904-05 The levenue receipts were over a crore of 
rupees, and the charges amounted to nearly Rs 71 
lakhs the net receipts being Rs 37,39,786 or nearly 
35 per cent of the gross receipts The total gam to 
end of 1904-05 (including indirect charges) was over 
8 1 crores of rupees 

Another similar class of works are some 28 000 tanks 
and 6,000 irrigation channels the improvements and 
repairs of which are executed by the Public Works 
Department, or, in the case of smaller works, by civil 
officers The expenditure during 1904-05 amounted 
to over Rs 27 lakhs of which about one-fifth was spent 
by the civil officers The areas charged as irrigated 
by these small works aggregate about 3 million acres 
The revenue derived therefrom varies considerably 
according to the character of the season, whether 
favourable, or otherwise for instance, m 1903-04 it 
was over Rs 75 and m 1905-06 under Rs 65 lakhs 

This includes the description of works constructed 
mainly by native agency and now maintained by the 
Government 

The so-called Major and Minor works are those for 
which capital and revenue accounts are kept and are 
divided into three classes 1st, klajor Productive 
works 2nd, Major Protective works and s^d. Minor 
(or Minor Capital) w orks The most important irriga- 
tion works in India are those classed as Productive 
works, or works the capital cost of W'hich has been 
wholly or mainly provided from loan funds in the 
expectation that they would prove directly remuner 
ative, and that the net revenue derived from them 
would fully cover all charges for interest within a 
reasonable time after their completion 

Major Productive Works 

There are 41 of these irrigating about 12,617 000 
acres this area is gradually increasing except where 
hereafter noted The total outlay on these to 1904-05 
was close on 39 crores, exclusive of Rs 1092,150 
on account of outlay on surveys and in investigations 
of Irrigation Projects and on special Establishments 
employed on the preparation of famine relief pro- 
gramme The percentage of net revenue on capital 
outlay w'as 7 60 per cent in the same year being the 
highest on record after a Steady advance for manj 
years wffiich advance is sure to continue The total 
net revenue on these, from their inception to 31st 
March, 1905 was over 17 J crores of rupees, and this 
exceeded the accumulated interest bj' o\ er 14J crores 
of rupees The revenue due to them is guen whether 
received directly m the form of water rates and 
miscellaneous receipts, or indirectly on account of 
enhancements of land revenue due to irrigation 
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commilmcnls of the Govoinnu'iU, oi llnl lliaio slimild 
be any dilficully whatcvei in i using siifficiont sinus 
at all limcb foi such loininici alive wmk, 5'iel(ling siuli 
splcnclid lesiilts in the way of inciciscd ciiltivition 
riio total aica iiiigatod liy all the woiks in Tyoj-o^ 
amonnled'to 20,107,510 vcics 01 ovci 522 lakhs big.ilis 
01 31,418 sqnaiG iinles (i.ilhii nioie tlian the aiea of 
all Scotland), the total length of wateiways, nichuhng 
distiibiitaiios, being 42 376 foi Iho Inst thiee 
classes of woik the net leviniie of whn li wis Rs 
39,342,927 01 ^2,622,81)2 Of coinse it is no good glow- 
ing nioic food stuff thin c.ui be consiinn d on the spot 
unless a piolitable inaiket can be found foi the sin plus 
It was at one time consulcicd that wat< i cam ige would 
solve thcpioblein, biitit was soon found th it, with veiy 
few csceptioiis, navigvbk canals could not be ( oust 1 net 
cd to any advintige, owing to the iieciss iiy speed of 
the curicnt to picventsill ,ind also to the ictiial eosi 
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money to iiiy foi loud, howivei inodeiali 111 piiee it 
nniy be llince the need foi lelief woiks, wht'ieby 
they may enn sulluient to tide them ovei the bad 
times 

Foi many yeais pisl tlu gioss witii 1 ites have m- 
(leised (onsidei.ibly, while the ( osl of levenue ni.inage- 
meiil uid tile woi king evpi uses lias deiieasi (1, wilh i 
miteiial nuieisi in tlu net levuiiu, whuli iiKie.ise 
theie IS (Vtiy leasoii to belli ve will lontmue \s it is, 
the watei costs (he people ont-lhndol tlu men iseil 
value of then iiojis m oidmuy yt us 
Agiin, fimines hive bet n estimiitid to nuii.ise 
the tie itli-i ite by |0])ii leiit 1 he i87()-78 f niime is 
stated to luivt cost ovt i 16,79 l.ikhs 

1 he duties of hiigmeiis of tlii' liiigation Hiaiuh of 
the Piiblit Woiks lie|)aitmenl lie many indi.nied 
they ill lespoiisible foi the ])io])ei <ississm(nt of (he 
Iiiigatioii Revenues, foi (lit lolh t (ion of oilu 1 u vt ntie 


•, 
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of tiaiispoi t.ition , and, as in Engl iiid ind ilsewheie, 
il was soon discoveied that except iindci e\cc))(ionii 
circumstances nothing could conipi te with i ffective eai 
nageby lailway Fuithci, as lailways were .ilso found 
to be profitable investments, even without .illownig 
them to chaige the minimum ])aymg lates which woiihl 
idd so enormously to then cainnig powei, tin i(> w is no 
leason in the woild, excejit the lin.uici il iiolic}^ of the 
Government, why uiigition woiks and lailwiys shouhl 
not have been executed is fast .is 1 iboiii could bi 
found foi them and miteiials could be pioiuied 
Even ,is it is, and in spite of the w.int of siiftiiiciit 
fecdei roads .and a contnuicd .iiid eontimimg shoi t igc of 
lolling stock, the combni ition of 11 1 ig.ition and i iilw lys 
basso far advanced that no f.imiiK need now octiii 
in India, for want of food stuffs it leasonible puces, 
the only difficulty being that in bad ycirs, the culti- 
vators on non-irrigable lands do not possess sufficient 


c lined by tlu i.inils, foi i(|),ui‘., foi suggesting 
imjiioveiiK Ills foi the legiil.ilioii ,ind disliibiilioii of 
ean.il wilei , .ind in sonu jiiovmiis, foi ill jniblic 
woiks ixii|)l iiilwiys, .ill this 111 .iddilioii to the 
disigniiig ind i onsti lu lion of ill luw woiks wluthir 
111 tlu sh.ipi of .idditions 01 ii i onsli uelions 

lilt ])iyof ottii I ils IS not jiriiuely — tin P.iliol 
leeiives fiom Rs 5 to Rs 10, ind de.il with fiom 1,500 
to 3,000 .icies , tlu Aim ms git fiom Rs 10 to Rs 25 
foi 7,000 to 10,000 Hies, till Fill 111 US, foi fiom Rs 50 
to Rs 100, oveilook fiom 50,000 to 54,000 .iiiis, .mil 
Dipiity folleelois, with fiomRs 200 to Rs 300, li ivi 
80,000 to 120,000 .leiis iinili i their iliiige 
Tiiigilion iccoiints ueki])( stj)U itilyfoi tin follow- 
ing pi ovincis, uir Ihinj lb, Uiiitid Pioviiiicsof Agri 
and Oiidii, ^^.llh,^s, Eombay, Sind, ] 3 oinb ly, Deic.ui 
ind Guji lat, Bengal, Bunn i, and tin N.itivc St itcs 
111 the Pun] lb, which will now be noticed in that order 
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Major Protective \iorks are those wincli have been Minok Capitai Works 

sanctioned in consideration of their value as famine j i,c third class art the so-r,illofi Minor vorls for 
protective works bntNMthoiit any expectation of their ,c5, Cajiil.il and Etidiuc .irronnis in kcjit, and all 
becoming directly renuincratne llie cost of their expenditure incurred on (Ik m, liofh in ronslniction and 
construction has been met from the Famine Grant di \ i lojimcnt, is nut from re\ enue Of the larger or 

There ire at present six of these works in operation more imjiortant vorls tlun ire hi, including tliose 

irrigating nearly 434,000 acres The total capit d oiitlai uiidei constnietioii, irrig iling ne irh 2 million acres, 
on these to 1904-0^ was over aj crores The me i irn- on v Inch the c ijiital outla\ to tin ( nd of 1904-05 had 
gated has gradual^ incieascd during the last time \ cars litpn over Rs pSfi] lakhs The net revenue in the 

The total direct loss on these v orks to 31st March sinie jear\nhlid 7 27 jier cent on the capital outlaj', 

1905 was Rs 2.3260953 iiid the lati ofrevimie tssi sstd jier icn was Rs 2 S or 
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The area irrigated by the last two classes of 44 Si/ , on the smaller w orks the capital outlay during 
works is, therefore well over 13 million acres, or 20 400 1904-05 vvas nearly Rs 17,40,000 The total gam up 

square miles, or 21 crore bighas The estimated value to 31st March, 1905, was Rs 2,20 03,115 
of the crops vvas over 36V crores, the average value Summarising the above data, the capital outlay to 
of the crops per acre vvas Rs 28 or about 37^ s , end of 1904-05 on the three last named classes vvas 
the av'erage rate of revenue assessed per acre w’as Rs 47,25 78,389 or ^^31 505,226, the net revenue during 
Rs 3 6 or 57W , the working expenses rate per the year amounting to 7 01 per cent of the capital out- 
acre irrigated were Rs 1 2 or 19 2 d , and the per- lay expended on them Under these circumstances it 
centage of vvmrking expenses on gross revenue seems most extraordinary that the sums allocated to 
vvas 3ii this work should depend in anj' way on the other 
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was in charge of a Danish shipwright The flo\" in 
this canal is now sufficiently fast to automatically 
prevent the deposit of coarse sand In the first 

57.000 feet of the canal the deposit amounted to 

20.253.000 cubic feet in 1893, in 1904 it was only 

1.422.000 ctibic feet The Sugh and Budki toiieiits 
are carried over this canal at a height of 24 feet The 
aqueduct is designed to carr\ 30,000 cubic feet per 
second , it is 400 feet wide with a depth of from 8 4 
feet to 8 34 feet 

More than one-third of the cost w as contributed by 
the Phulkian States —Patiala, Nabha and Jhind , in 
consideration of this thej are entitled to the same 


feet per second, serving Gardaspur as well as the above 
mentioned important towns It w'as begun after the 
annexation of the proiinces in 1850 and was origi- 
nal!}^ opened 1111861 it has been greatly enlaiged and 
extended since then In the central portion, between 
the Rail and the Sutlej it is e\ ident that there was 
high cultnalion which ceased after the Beas was 
diaerted into the Sutlej in 1790 instead of running an 
independent course into the Chenab 
The Loiioi Chctiab Cana ' — The ordinary discharge 
of the canal is six times that of the Thames at Tedding- 
ton It lies bctv'een the Ravi and the Chenab Rivers, 
and IS the largest of all canals in India at the present 



V BcAUTiruL Bund to ancient R\jput\nv Like 


proportion of the supjily The [water serves large 
areas in those States, and also in Fandkot and in the 
Ludhiana and Firozpur districts In these States the 
ordinary irrigated area is two million acres, three- 
quarters of whch IS by the above two canals 

The Ban Doab Canal — ^The silt here is very sandy 
The Hash Canal was constructed by native chiefs in 
former times to serve Lahore and Amritsar with water 
from the Ravi, and the Bari Doab takes off very near 
the same place, at Madhopur on the right bank of this 
river, close to the foot of the hills where it has a dis- 
charge of 1,200 c feet per second Here a weir diverts 
the water into a canal having a capacity of 45,000 c 
16 


time It was originally an inundation canal opened in 
1887, w Inch ran the risk common to all such canals of 
silting up In 1889, work having been started in 1884, 
it was converted into an irrigation canal of the first 
magnitude The w eir head w orks are at Khanki 8 miles 
below Wazirabad and were completed in 1892, since 
wdiich there have been constant enlargements and exten- 
sions so that it now serves the greater part of the 
Rechna Doab, nearly all Crown land in the Gujran- 
wala, Jhang, and Montgomery districts, and commands 

2,645,000 acres or over 4 134 square miles of cultuiable 
land w Inch w as formerly an uninhabited how Img desert 
(The cultivable area of Egypt is_3,ooo,ooo acres ) It 
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No 2 debouches, it should come from the Rum, but 
the old Ban Doab Canal absorbs most of the supply 
from this n\er, so a portion of Canal No 2 will be 
carried under the Ra\ 1 bj a sj phon and w ill deln er the 
water into the waste lands of the Lower Ban Doab 
This great S3 phon will carr3 6500 c feet per second 
under a ri\ er ha\ ing a flood discharge of 200,000 c 
feet per second , it will be a quarter of a mile long 

The minimum height above the soffit at low v ater 
will be 27 feet There art eight \ ent barrels feet b}’ 
10 feet, carr}ing 0,500 c feet per second under the 
Ravi ^ Inch v hen in flood, dicharges 200,000 c feet 
per second There is an in\ert o\er the i hole work 
enclosed in iron straps, it is 1,400 feet long between 
the drop walls, and there is a drop of 4 feet thiough 
the syphon 

Another work now being studied is the New Swat 
River Canal, iinohing two tunnels under the Alalakand 
and estimated to cost tw o crores This project is in an 
ad\ anced state Vnother to tap the Kabul Ri\cr20 
miles north of Peshawar is still in embr30 

Minor Capital \\ orks 


The Ganges Canal — An old canal opened at the begin- 
ning of the iSth century took off from the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumna, it was re-opened early in 
the 19th centur}' and now serves parts of the Saharan- 
pur, Mozufarnagar and lileerut districts Sir Proby 
Cautlc} used the experience he gained on this work in 
designing and constructing the Ganges Canal, and it 
was opened in 1S54 after six 3'ears’ work It serves 
nine districts in the Jumna Ganges Doab, taking off 
from the right bank of the last named river just below 
the famous pilgrimage place, Hardwar, by means of a 
wcir constructed of rubble stone, fascines, and earth 
w'ork, made uj) annuall}', and annuall}' destroyed by the 
floods It passes over the Solani River in an aqueduct 
named therefrom, and is not onl3' the first large original 
work executed in Northern India, but is reckoned 
second to none in boldness of conception and to very 
few in utilit}' and financial success It was originally 
designed for a flow' of 6,750 c feet per second This 
w as found to create too much scour, especially at the 
open Ogee falls Nine lakhs v ere spent in remedying 
defects but the mam original features were not 
altered 


Nearh all these are treated as Imperial 
Shahpu) Inundation Canals — There Ins been a great 
reduction in the retenue on these canals 
Ghaggar Canals — The loss on the \ orking of these 
canals has increased 


N^ni'' of C inil« 

1 Slialipiir 

1 inundation 

GlngR'\r \ 

\ 

Tot-xl 

Acres cifl and Irrigated 

1 ig r,^i ' 

lOffis j 

33 403 

Miles in Opcniion 

IjC 

OS 
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Capital Cost R« 

- li 9 M ' 

3 13 2 b 

3 a,b 9 

Percentage of Net Reuntic 

10 CO 

Dcriiii 

Us 38,82^ 

0 01 

Toni Pet D''ficii Hs 

1 7 ,>' 133 

1 -2 16 24^ 

j 1 Oj 189 


UNITED PROVINCES 

In the I United Provinces of Agra and Oudh there 
are five Productive Works,' irrigating 1,909,316 acres 
with a mileage of 8,593, the capital cost of which has 
been Rs 8,73,54,769, yielding a net revenue of 7 58 per 
cent , the total net rev enue having been Rs 4,16,15,024 
The area irrigated is, however, gradually decreasing 
The water charge is distinct from the land revenue as 
in the Punjab 


Canals 

1 

Gange'i | 

1 

1 

I ower 
Ganges , 

] 

Agra 

Listcrn 

Jumna 

Fatthpur 
Branch Lower 
Ganges 

Acres Irrigated 

I 

8 18 s^r 

5 90,227 

I 85,297 

=, 77 ,o 43 

31 668 

Capital Cost Rs 

3 20,80 Ij3 

3,66 24 484 

1,03,10 ,038 

47 57 9O8 

35,72,226 

Percentage of Vet 
Revenue 

j 

9 66 

( 66 

5 75 

! 

22 82 

1 Da 

Miles in operation 

3 206 i 

! 3, >95 

1 

774 

S84 

534 

Total Net Revenue 
Rs 

2,00,61 061 

1 

—24,72,708 

i 

— 7.32,116 

2,55,33,480 

—7,74,333 


On this S3'stcm there are 1,730 miles of drainage 
channels, with the result that the lands which had 
prev'iously remained flooded till the end of the cold 
weather are nov drained sufficiently dry for the rabt 
sowings , the lev el of the subsoil water has ceased to 
rise and the sanitary condition of the district has been 
much improved 

The canal is carried ov'cr the Solani River by means 
of an aqueduct with fifteen 50-feet arches , it is 172 
feet wide, with a discharge of 6,500 c feet per 
second , the parapet w alls are 12 feet 9 inches high 
The cost was Rs 32,87,000 The Puttn torrent is 
carried over this canal in an aqueduct and there is also 
the Rampur superpassage 

This canal sujijflies a large proportion of the water 
for the next two canals 

The LoiVC) Ganges Canal — The cost of the v ork per 
each cubic foot of full discharge was the highest in 
India, VIZ , Rs 3,838 It takes off, by means of a 
weir, at a point 130 miles below Hardwar on the right 
bank of the Ganges, and irrigates seven districts in the 
lower part of the Doab It was opened in 1878 after 
SIX 3'ears’ v ork T here is an escape back into the 
river about two miles below the weir sufficient to scour 
out the greater part of the silt This canal is carried 
over the Nadrai or Kali Nudi River by means of an 
aqueduct with fifteen arches of 60 feet span, founded 
■ ■ • — ~ — on wells sunk 50 feet below the bed of 
^^allp^lr the river The width is 130 feet and 

Branch Lower the maximum Velocity IS 4 feet per 

GanRcs second, there is a 12 feet roadway on 

one side and a 6 feet bridle path on 

3« 668 the other The cost was Rs 44,57,000 
, This and the Solani are the two largest 

35.72.22 works of the kind in the world 

The Agra Canal was opened in 1874 
’ It takes off the right bank of the Jumna 
53^ II miles below Delhi, at a place called 
Okla, and serves part of the Gurgaon, 
—7,74.333 Muttra and Agra districts On this 

* work there is an escape below the weir 





The Kistna Anicut 
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was constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1844-50, and 
IS one of the two most remunerative works in the 
Presidency 

The Kistna Canal w'as planned by Sii Aithur Cotton 
who also at the invitation of the ProMncial Gov- 
ernment as mentioned abo\ e, proposed irrigating 
large portions of the Bellari, Kurnool, Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts The Aladias Irrigation Compan}' 
was formed to carry out the w hole scheme under a 
Government guarantee, only a portion of which, 
however, w'as ever completed, and the Government 
took over the works in 1882 The complete 
Tungabhadra project foi utilising the river of that 
name (a tributary' of the Kistna) as well as storage 
work on the Kistna itself are being considered and, 
should it be found possible to carry them out at a 
reasonable cost, they may yet be constructed 

There is no doubt that more storage works are 
required as the existing ones are insufficient foi 
present needs Whereas if the}' were idequate, second 
crops might be sown and the famine districts be 
completely protected But both the country and the 
soil are unfavourable to canals, and the works would 
be very costly The question is therefore whethei 
indirect profits from absence of famine would not 
justify the outlay 


committing themselves to any big schemes , and, al- 
though the result of working by Government agency 
had proved very encouraging they considered private 
agency more advantageous , this however, for various 
reasons did not pro^ e to be the case Howe\er, the 
percentage of woiking expenses to gross revenue was 
the lowest in India, aiz , 1059 The grand anicut on 
this system was constructed 1,600 years ago The 
Cauveiy system is the other woik alluded to above 
as being most remuneratn e 

1 he tendency of mam streams to go back to old chan- 
nels has already been mentioned this has had to be 
checked m this instance by an anicut across the Cau- 
very and Coleroon Rivers in order to preserve the pre- 
sent arrangement The marginal embankments have 
had to be raised higher and higher and are cut from 
time to time to jirovide discharges on to the low lands 
in moderate amounts , this being the course taken 
generally by Nature when she is undisturbed by 
artificial restraints 1 he Upper Coleroon anicut is now 
being remodelled 

Ihe Snvatkitnlham Anttui is on the Tambraparni 
River, in Tmnevelh, south of Tuticorin 

Kurnool Canal — The Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal is 
the only part of Sir Arthur Cotton’s big project that 
has so far been constructed The Madras Irrigation 


\ame of Work 

j 

i 

Goda\cri 

Udn 

V)Slni 

kisim 

Peiiner 

River 

Cinals 

1 Cauvery 
' Delta 

1 stem 

Snvali 

kuntham 

anicut 

bysiein 

Kurnool 

Cinal 

Barnr 

1 ink 

Periyar 

Pioject 

\cres Irngiled 

1 8 78 51)9 

6,48 247 

I 29 0 7 

9 89 226 

44)074 

1 

1 88 919 

1 2 493 

1.56 634 

Cipinl Cost Rs 

■ I'j 93 31 ' 

' 23 =2 „l 

“l 38 . 7'3 

2'’,73 368 

', 97 016 

i 2 1771 2C.4 

4 34 841 

93 34 814 

Percennge of N e i 
Re\enue 

<9 3A 

14 

0 13 

25 90 

6 34 

1 

0 48 

I 07 

4 08 

Miles in operMioii 

2 466 

2 37 ' 

473 

2 094 

90 

595 

29 

276 

lotal Net Revenue Rs 

4. 87, 81709 

2 9c 69 631 

9 Of 860 

2 79,87 628 

3,00 928 

- I 96 03 808 

-2 42 183 

- 22,6i,6C2 


The present weirs on the Tungabhadra were 
constructed by Krishna Raya at the beginning of the 
i6th century The old dams called corumbos, were 
composed of earth and brushwood and were renewed 
every year The Bezwada anicut was built in 
1852-55 , it is 3 714 feet long and 20 feet above the 
deep bed of the river It is founded on pure sand 
and IS situated in a deep gorge, w'here floods rise 40 feet 
at times giving a depth of ig feet over the crest, with a 
discharge of 770,000 c feet per second On this canal 
a “ syphon ” crossing got choked by detritus and was 
carried away 

The Fenner River Canals — The net revenue from 
these canals which averaged 4 46 between 1896 and 
1904 fell to 0 13, as noted above, owing to the grant of 
large remissions and to the diminution in the area of 
second crojj cultivation in 1904-05, on account of the 
unfavourable character of the season 

The Cauvery and Coleroon Delta System — These works 
in Tanjore were started under native rule and were 
improved by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1835-36 As the 
funds for these and the similar works on the Godaveri 
and Jumna, already mentioned, were provided out of 
revenue only, the East India Company shrank from 


Company came to grief over the work, and it has never 
been successful — even now it only just pays its way, 
and IS never likely to become really ' ‘ Productive ' ’ 
The capital cost was greatly in excess of the estimate, 
and the works w'ere taken over by the Government in 
1882 On this canal there is a bank 50 feet high on 
side long ground, it is 35 feet high for miles The 
average cost per acre irrigated has been Rs 24-6 

The Bariir Tank is one of the most unremunerative 
works in the province and it is not expected that it will 
ever yield any profit, so as to justify its inclusion among 
“Productive” works 

The Periyar Pioject — ^The works which were opened 
in 1896 have so far cost about Rs 1,300 per million 
c feet of water stored They consist of a large 
storage reservoir in Travancore on the western side 
of the Ghauts, with a concrete dam across a narrow' 
gorge in the Periyar River, which discharges on the 
Malabar Coast The impounded water is diverted by a 
tunnel through the hills into the Vaigai River on the 
eastern side of the Ghauts , this river discharges into 
the Palks Straits in Madura and there are many old 
irrigation works upon it, but the supply therefrom is 
very uncertain The scheme was designed and carried 
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the cost of revenue management for each rupee of 
irrigation revenue, and the incidence of irrigation 
revenue per acre irrigated, are the louest The gross 
revenue has risen steadilj' in the last three years 
The Umhauoah Canal — The net revenue on this 
canal vas as high as 17 96 per cent in the triennium 
1896-99 The gross revenue has declined m the last 
three years The cost of revenue management pei 
acre irrigated is the lowest m India, being Re 0 10 


Of these canals the Fuleli alone is navigable , it lies in 
the Hyderabad district, is generally perennial, and can 
serve 400,000 acres There are four small works in 
progress on the left bank of the Indus and many 
extensions have been proposed , when these have 
been carried out the present area irrigated will be 
increased by 20% This area fluctuates about 800.000 
acres according to the state of the river, but the 
canals never fail entirely, are cheap and profitable— 


>?ame of C-inal 

1 Desert 

Umharwal) 

Be?arj 

^cres impaled ' 

Miles in operation 

Capital Cost Rs 

199 5^3 
3'8 

26 67 O37 

98 

6, TO, 688 

232,1:08 

■38 

17,06 709 

Percentage of Net Revenue 
Total Net Revenue Rs 

1 7 17 

I 9 3T 060 

9 =4 
8,66 OQ7 
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The Began Canal — The net revenue on this canal 
ivas also as high as 21 per cent m the same triennium, 
but it has been veij^ steady on the vhole as has also 
been the gross revenue These three canals also take 
off from the right bank of the Indus above Sukkur 
and have been practicallj' made by Government 

The Eastern Nara Canal — The net revenue returns 
were the lowest since 1896-99, having been as high as 
7 32 m 1899-1902 The total working expenses per 
acre irrigated were the lowest in India, eiz , Re 0 47 
This canal takes off from the left bank of the Indus 
above Sukkur and discharges into the Runn of Cutch 
giving perennial supply 

The Jamrao Canal was opened m November 1899 
and the net revenue rose to 5 08 in 1903-04 The 
gross revenue on this has fluctuated considerably m 
the triennium 1902-05, but has improved considerably 
on the whole It takes off from the Nara at the 
lower boundary of Kbairpur State and the tract is 
being colonised 

The Dad Canal — The gross revenue on this has 
steadily declined m the same period 

The Nasrat Canal -The same remark applies to this 
canal which was opened in 1903-04 

The Mahvwah Canal first came into operation in 
1903-04 and the gross revenue has dropped over 40 
per cent since then 

The Nanlakht Canal is under construction but has 
not vet been mentioned m the returns 
Minor Capital Works 

There are eight of these, irrigating 798,434 acres, 
the capital cost of which has been Rs 45,54,478 
yielding a net revenue of 19 48 per cent , the total 
length of the canals being 1,826 miles The total net 
profit has been Rs 2,36,94 290 These works were 
nearly all treated as " Imperial ” 
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60 
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witness the Ghar, which pays nearly 93% and which 
has returned its capital outlay more than 29 times 
There is no doubt that a weir will have to be put up at 
Sukkur, owing to the amount of water that will even- 
tually be abstracted from the upper part of the Indus 
for the'^unjab Canals It will be a very difficult and 
costly ]ob owing to the strength and depth of the 
current even at low' W'ater 


BOiMBAY-DECCAN AND GUJARAT 

The rainfall m the Deccan plateau is very uncertain 
and IS almost entirely due to the south-west monsoon 
some very large storage works have therefore been 
constiucted There are remains of very large tanks 
such as the Madag Tank in the Dharwar district 
Excluding w'ells, Jrds of the irrigation depends on field 
embankments and small tanks serving from 3 to 400 
acres, most of which the State, on account of its great 
interest in the revenue now controls and contributes 
to their maintenance and improvements The total 
area served by private canals is probably about 7I 
million acres but many of these are apt to fail when 
most wanted This uncertainty accounts for the non- 
success (financially) of the Irrigation works m these 
parts of the province , moveover storage works are 
costly and the demand is irregular except on small 
areas on which high class crops are raised and which 
pay high rates The loss by evaporation leakage and 
absorption is also very great, being from 10 to as much 
as 62% So-called “occupiers" rates are levied on 
all major and on several minor works, generally from 
Rs 10 to Rs 25 per acre on sugarcane, the average 
being Rs 4-8 The working expenses are the highest 
m India being Rs 2-8 The charge for Irrigation 
works are small compared with those of other provin- 


Name of Canal j 

1 Sukkur 

Ghat 

Great 
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Sarfrazivvah j 

Tuleli 1 

Three othei 
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1 
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2 50 
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I 

16 16 j 
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Total Net Revenue Rs 

15 09 268 

1,46,44 882 

il,3t 617 j 

* 52,784 

60,42,644 

' » 3,°95 


ces and the extent of area 
irrigated by them continues 
steady with slight variations 
The Works have not yet paid 
off the interest charges 

Major Productive Works 
There are seven works in 
this province irrigating 31,885 
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acres , this area is gradually decreasing 1 he total 
length of the canals being 433 miles The capital cost 
of these has been Rs 1,15,40,351 yielding a net 
revenue of i 87% The total nc* deficit having been 
Rs 9,118 750 


Names of Works 
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J hcMhan’ad Tank is not likely to pro\ e remunerative 
//le Abirt Cniirt/ IS also not likely to pro\c remuner 
alnc 

1 he Shctphal lank is anotlicr unrcmuncratn c iindcr- 
laking and is likelj to leni.iin so 
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The Kadra Rtee) Works have cost Rs 3,605 per mile 
' Major Protective Works 

There are si\ (including the Gokak Canal ist section 
which IS now classed as a minor work, and included in 
the Gokak Storage Works) irrigating 60,564 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 353 miles The capital 
cost of these has been Rs 95,87,720, yielding a net 
revenue of 0 55% The total net deficit ha\ ing been 
Rs 56,89,729, which IS not likely to be recouped with- 
in a reasonable time although the works are classed 
among ' ' Productive ’ ’ ones Taking these tw o classes 
of works together, the average value of the crops per 
acre was Rs 82 , the average rate of revenue assessed 
was Rs 5-8, and working expenses per acre irrigated 
came to Rs 2-9 , these figures being the highest in all 
India 
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Minor Capital M'orks 

There are thirty of these irrigating 40 695 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 480 miles The Capital 
cost of these has been Rs 86,36,900, jiclding a net 
reaenue of 046% the total net profit ha\ing been 
Rs 42275 The works were nearlj all treated as 
“ Imperial ” 

Minor Re\enuf Works 

The ligures for Sind and the Deccan separatelj are 
not available Those gnen by the Secretarj' to the 
Go\ernnient of India are as follows — \crcs irrigated, 
1.033.044 Reeenue Receipts, Rs 2295,972 Charges 
(direct onlj ), Rs 12,66,691 , Net Revenue, Rs 11,28,381 
The figures gnen by the Accountant-General are — 
Direct Receipts Rs 40,552, EN]>enditure, Rs 21 71,411 

Nearl) all the works suffered financiallj' from the 
fall in the price of sugar On 
the Nara Canal, for example, 
although the area irrigated rose 
some 50% in the last 12 months 
revenue fell 76% in the same 
period 

The Mii/ha Canals will be fed 
from the Mutha reservoir at 
Kharavasta (Lake Fife) on the 
river of that name, w hich is fed 
from the Ghats in the Poona 
District of Boinbaj', where the 
rainfall amounts to 200 inches, 
over a catchment area of 169 
square miles , the fall of the 
river is 6 feet per mile The 
capacity of the reservoir 4,911 
million cubic feet The dam is 
3,687 feet long, 106 7 feet high, 
and II 75 feet above the crest 
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of the waste weir The clear length of the sluices 
IS 1,030 feet and the discharge over the waste 
weir amounts to 74,877 cubic feet per second The 
cost works out at Rs 48 5 per acre irrigated, the 
highest in-India The cost of the distributaries was 
also the highest, jiz , Rs 12,170, and the cost per acre 
irrigated, Rs 108 

The Mhasvad Tank has a capacity of 3 072 i million 
cubic feet and of 3,262 7 million cubic feet above sluice 
level _ The catchment area is 4S0 square miles, on 
which the average rainfall is 22 8 inches 

The fall of the river is 12 feet per mile The length 
of the dam, which is of earth, is 9,080 feet, and its 
maximum height 79 8 feet, the height above the crest 
of the wen is 13 feet, the length of the waste veir, 
3,000 feet, and its discharging capacity 235,545 c feet 
per second 

Ntra Canal — ^This work, though not directly re 
munerative, proved most valuable in the famines of 
1896-97 and 1900-01 The river is fed from the same 
source as the JIutha The works consist of three 
parts, VIZ , 1st, the Bhatgarh Reser\ oir, commonly 
called “ Lake Whiting ” which is on the Yelwandi 
River, 2nd, the Vir basin formed by a weir at Vir 
on the Wira River, 3rd the mam canal taking off 
from the left bank of the same The reservoir con- 
tains 5,313 million c feet, of w’hich 3,953 million c 
feet are available for irrigation The waste weir has 
103 openings of 10 feet, of which 88 ha\e automatic 
gates, the others being worked bv hand gates and 
stop planks The canal will serve 275,000 acres, 
the catchment area is 128 square miles in extent, on 


which there is a rainfall v arvmg from 40 inches to 250 
inches The dam is 3 020 feet long, 127 feet high 
from the foundations and has a roadv av on lop 
carried by arches over the tv 0 w aste w eirs These are 
810 feet long, and will carry off a maximum flood of 
51,600 c feet per second, with a lo-foot head There 
are 15 under-sluices 8 feet by 4 feet through the dam 
to clear the silt away, and they are 12 feet above the 
bed of the river which falls 5 feet per mile The mam 
weir at the head work is 2,273 feet long and 42 feet 
above bed of river 

The Pravaoa Riecr IForfts m Ahmednagar distnet will 
store 8,670 million gallons at a cost of Rs 350 per 
million gallons The dam is designed to be 1,425 feet 
long and 250 feet high The watershed is 47 square 
miles m area on v hich the rainfall vanes from 150' to 
450" The waste weir is 850 feet long and is fitted 
with automatic gates 10 feet by 8 feet 


BENGAL 

JIajor Productive Works 
There are three of these irrigating 800 227 acres, 
the total lengths of the canals being 3,447 miles The 
Capital cost of these has been Rs 6,17,98 560, V'lcldmg 
a net revenue of i 59 per cent , the total net deficit 
having been Rs 6,56.72,463 These v orks though 
classed as " Productive ” are not likel} to come under 
the description of those likely to '* cover all charges 
for interest within a reasonable time " The Revenue 
rate is only 7 per cent on the v alue of the crops and 
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150,000 to 650,000 acres, according to the season No 
complete failure of rain had been known tiU 1896 and 
the pressure of population had been light , in fact, if 
anything, there had been too much ram Since 1896 
there have been such severe famines that protective 
works have become necessary, but are not likely^ to 
pay In Berar, for instance, only wells were used, 
the later rains failed in 1896, and there was a severe 
famine in 1899 , still the necessity for irrigation is 
not often felt The northern hilly tracts would lend 
themselves to storage works, but in the south, in 
Malghat and Balaghat, especially in the latter, tanks 
might fail during severe droughts In Coorg it is only 
in a narrow strip along the eastern boundary that 
the failure of the rams occurs sometimes , a few petty 
works have been constructed here 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


Major Prolecine Work 

1 

Minor Capital 
Woik 

V-inie of Work 

1 

1 Lower Swat 

1 River Canal 

Kabul 

River Canal 

Acres Irrigated 

1 59 4 W 

=7,843 

Mile- in Operation 

208 

60 

Capital Cost Rs 

41 70,702 

6,31,070 

Percentage of Net Revenue 

970 1 

14 40 

Tot \1 Net Profit Rs 

12,11 693 
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1 7 24,880 



\ Rolling dam on a Berlin Canal 
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this might well be enhanced In the f inline jear ihg6 
the value of the crops matured b}' the same canal v is 
10 per cent of its capital cost up to that time , for 
this the cultu ators paid only 7 per cent of the incre- 
ment the canal ga\c them Outside the iriigated 
lands the crops failed enlirclv 

The rainfall in Lover Bengal and \ss.un ueriges 
70111 per annum In the pernianenth settled district, 
especially in Bcliar, small canals, calle'd fiains intersect 
the country and take v ater direct to the rice fields, or 
to small ranks called alwr'; formed b\ field embink- 
ments , nearly five million acres are irrigated in tins 
manner 

Irrigation vater is seldom required and the uncei- 
taintyof the demand is the cause of the un]irodiictn e- 
ness of the works unless higher rates can be olitaiiud 
They are howeier, indispensable as protcefiee works 
in the densely populated parts 

Five or seven years’ v ater leases 
are granted for blocks of land with 
many holdings each occupier is 
charged according to the sire of his 
holding, whether he takes water or 
not This is subject to rc\ ision, and 
to remission for failure of crops c\en 
when not due to faults in the supplv 
This occupiers’ rate does not pret ent 
rise m rents due to water advantages 
The rate on rice is from Rs 1-8 to 
Rs 2-8 , the average rate all round 
being Rs 1-9 the charge for irrigation 
comes to about 6 per cent of the 
crop value 

r/ifi Sone P)0]ect is in Southern 
Behar The Dehn w'eir v'as con- 
structed in 1869-74 and is 2J miles 
long The main canals take off from each bank of 
the river , the discharge vanes from 350,000 to 
803 000 c feet per second The canal crosses the 
Kao Nullah by means of s5q)hons which ha\cto be 
cleared of detritus occasionallj' 

Midnapore Canal mostly serves rice crops , 

The Onssa Project — The East Indian Irrigation and 
Canal Companj' was formed to carr3' out Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s project but the Company were unable to 
complete the wmrks, and the Government purchased 
them in 1869 One remarkable work on the Onssa 
Coast Canal is the crossing of the Rutinoo Torrent b}' 
an inlet on one bank and escapes on the other 
The cost of Drainage and Protectn e w ork, ow ing to 
an ev tensive system of embankments, were the highest 
in India, viz , Rs 7-9 per acre irrigable 

Taking these two classes together, the peiccntagc of 
working expenses on gross revenue was 50 8, being the 
highest m all India On the Minor Revenue Works the 
charges were Rs 1,39 748 and the Revenue Receipts 
Rs 95 112, showing a deficit of Rs 44,636 These 
works were all treated as ‘ ‘ Provincial ’ ’ 

Dhaha Canal — ^The estimated cost per cubic foot and 
full discharge is the low est in India viz Rs 357 
The Tribeni Canal, although a perennial one, has not 
required a weir at its head works , it is situated in the 
northern part of the Champaran distnct and is not yet 
completed It crosses the drainage of a large area m 


the Cli inijiaran district and has si\ ‘'sjphon" 
crossings, one under tlie Burra Bubsah carries nearlj 
3,000 c fiel jier second 


BLRMt 

Majou Piioiucini Wopks 
The Irrif'ation v orl s hue reclaimed 189579 acres 
at a capital cost of Rs 12 776 156 on v Inch the tota 
net leaemie to 31st March 1905 \ as Rs 1,38,10756 
\s irrigation dcvilojis, the vorling tvjifnsts jitr acre 
aregradualU decreasing 1 he rainfall in Lo\ er Burma 
averages 70 inches jier annum of rainfall 
1 here are mam a era old t ml s in L pjn r Bunna the 
most imjiortant of \ Inch is the otu in Mnl tila 
lie Vfnitlalav Canal v is ojiened in 1902-03 and 
irrigated 7 000 acres in that a e ir 1 hi aa erage cost per 
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mile V as Rs 71 012 the highest in India This canal 
IS earned across thcTliajiangamg Riaerba an aqueduct 
vith 12 barrel arches 22 feet ba 12;- feet, 300 feet 
long, aaith a width of 46 feet , the parapets are formed of 
shutters 7 feet high and 5 feet v ide which are lowered in 
cxtraordinara floods The total v idtli of flooring is 
about 200 feet , the discharge is 60 000 c feet, partla 
oaer, jiarlla under , it v as constructed in 1S99-1901 and 
cost Rs 3S4 371 

Minor Carii ai M orks 

Eiftv lakhs haae been spent in restorations and 
rejiairs There are mimerous jnnatc irrigation works, 
csjiecialla' m the Magwe district and along the tribu- 
taries of the Irrawadda The aiater-ratc has been 
consolidated in the settled districts as prea loiisla 
explained in the case of Madras and Bombaa 

Minor RracNUi: Works 

W'hich sera ed 472 S04 acres, the net rea einie Receipts 
were Rs 2,62,708 the charges being So% of the gross 
rea enue 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 

There aie no State Iriigation aaorks Besides the 
tanks mentioned below , there are 50,000 small pria ate 
tanks_ in nce-growing districts, which protect from 




Head Regdi-ator JIandadav Canal Burma 
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The Loivei Siaat Rivet Canal, although sanctioned 
as a protective work, has proved a highly remunerative 
one The canal, although a perennial one, has no 
weir at its head v\ orks This work w as first considered 
by Sir Henry Lawrence before the annexation Sir 
Henry Durand revived the scheme in December 1S70, 
and the canal was opened in February' 1888 
The syphons on this work are formed of steel pipes 
feet in diameter, laid in a timber trench filled with 
concrete The maintenance cost of the works per 
acre irrigated w'as the lowest in India, viz , Rs o 12 
\s has been truly said, this one work has probablj 
done more in ten 3'ears to still the turbulence of a 
quarrelsome frontier tribe than all the police of the 
province could have done in half a centurj 


ajmere-tmerwara 

All the tanks were made or restored in 1850 bj’ 
Colonels Hall and Dixon The useful rivers do not 
run drj', but the tanks maintain the levels in the v ells 
near them These irrigate from 44 000 to 108,000 
acres according to the season No extension of the 
works IS practicable 

Private works are numeious and use perennial storm 
and flood waters Khatag or underground channels 
are peculiar to the district Thej' tap the subsoil water 
of high grounds and bring it through the lulls to the 
lower grounds They are all constructed by private 
individuals and show great skill in their execution 
The Zhera Karez is 5,000 feet long, 36 inches high and 
20 inches broad with a gradient of i in 33 , it discharges 
9 c feet per second 

On the Minot Revenue Wotks the Net Revenue 
Receipts were Rs 18,69,893 the charges being 56 45 
per cent of the Gross Revenue 

The works irrigated 187,255 acres with a mileage in 
operation of 273, at a capital cost of Rs 48,01,772 
the total Net Rev'enue being Rs 84,36,573 

The Minor Capital Works irrigated 20 Sgo acres at a 
cost of Rs 31,69,936, the percentage of Net Revenue 
being 3 35 and the total Rev^enue account Rs 15,87,537 


rajputana 

Minor Capital Works 
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8,46 240 ' 
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These were nearly all treated as “Imperial” 
There are man}' old tanks m this province most of 
vv hich are now abandoned the Udaipur Lake, said to be 
the largest in India is not now used for irrigation 


BALUCHISTAN 
Minor Capital Morks 

These were nearly all treated as ‘‘Imperial ” 
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The Minor Capital works irrigated 8778 acres, vith 
47 miles in operation The Capital Outlaj has been 
Rs 17,52,123 , the Net Rev enue, 2 67 per cent , and the 
total Net Revenue, Rs 2,27,988 
There is little scope left for State irrigation v orks 
besides those in the Ouetta-Pishin district 


IRRIGATION COMMISSION, 1901-03 
Under the Presidenc} of Sir Cohn Scott Moneneff, a 
Commission went into the wliole question of Irrigation 
in India most thoroiighlv, and in the report the 
manner of assessment is stated in full oetail 
The following figures are abstracted from the vciy 
valuable report in tins table nov given, the figures 
are exclusiv e of large areas flooded b} nv cr, or saturat- 
ed by rain-water impounded in natural depressions and 
m shallow tanks 

In all India (exclusive of the Native States), the 
population in 1901 was 218,963,000, the average area 
under cultivation was 226,064,000 acres, of which 
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44,098000 acres or 19^ per cent were ordmaril} 
irrigated from all sources but this latter figure varies 
considerably — in v ery dry seasons, the tanks fail and 
the perennial canals are worked to their maximum 


NATIVE STATES 

The Commission then procured figures from all 
the important Native States (except Burma and 
Baluchistan) which are summarised below The popu- 
lation was 51,326,000 , the total area of the States 
being 438,000 square miles of which the average 
cultiv'ated area was estimated at 71,076000 acres, of 
which 7,763.000 or 1064 per cent were ordinarily 
irrigated The Commission estimated the total area 
annually irrigated in Burma and Baluchistan at 
53 million acres, of which 19 are from canals, 16 from 
Wells 10 from tanks and 8 from other sources 
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MYSORE 

In this State there arc 39,000 tank<i, or fonr to c\ er\ 
three square miles, constructed m chains on the slopes 
and o\ erflowing into each other down to the terminal 
one If a breach occurs in the toj) one it gcnerallj causes 
all the others to he breached also 1 he largest tjmk 
holds 3 ilS million cubic feet , 10 hold 270 , not more 
than 2.300 irrigated So acres or more The total 
irrigated area is 540 000 acres , 1,000 miles of canals or 
river channels ser\e 100000 acres, and wells about 
70000 acres Tv o large tanks were under construc- 
tion the Bora kana\ e to hold 2 354 million c feet 
and the Man Kaniie to hold 30000 million fins 
latter is on the \ cdaiati or Hagan Ruer (which is a 
tnbutarj of the Tiingabhadra) in tlie Cliitaldroog 
district The catchment area is 2 073 square miles 
with an aierage rainfall of 23 J inches, the dam is 1,185 
feet long and is 142 feet high, gniiig a water spread of 
40 square miles which is equal to the \ssuan Rtscnoir , 
but the lake will proliabh fill onh once in 30 5 ears— 
the aierage capacit\ is 10000 nnlhuii cubic feet The 
sluices for draw ing w ater off w ill be fitted w ith Stonc\ s 
roller gates to carrj 1 047 c feet of v ater with a 
10 feet head the ma\innim head being 80 feet It is 
hoped it v ill irrigate 45,000 acres and the estimate is 
about 40 lakhs During the famine in 1876-77 onc-third 
of the population died- 111 one part of this tract 

H\DER\B\D 

The area irrigated is generalh . 773 000 acres hpi in i 
dry year like 1899-1900 it drops to half tins amount 
There are said to be 18000 tanks, the largest of which 
holds 300 millions cubic feet , sonic of these are \er\ old 
and most of them were useless until recentlj Since 
1893 some 7,000 hare been restored and projects foi 
others ire prejiared Some small canals take off from 
the left bank of the Tiingabhadra, irrigating neirh 
4 000 acres The Manjera Canal Project, now called the 
Myboob, is completed and will irrigate 10 000 acres 


BOMB\^ INCLDDING B\RODA 
The area irrigated in ordinan years amounts to 
1,147,000 acres or less than 5 jier cent of thearci 
cultn ated 


R \JPDTANA 

The rainfall is uncertain ind storage sites ire diflicult 
to find, also territorial difficulties are so great that all 
other sources of the w ater-supjil}' hare to be utilized, so 
irrigation which is \ cry precarious, is most important 
In great rams, 1. 170 000 acres arc irrigated, being 18 
percent of the cultivated area, from wells and tanks 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Shahpura and Kishangarh are best 
protected Jaipur, in the last 30 years and under the 
advice of Colonel Sir Sw niton Jacob, has constructed 
many irrigation tanks, and m^^de liberal adianccs for 
wells The Ramgarh Dam is a bold but successful work 
It IS constructed of drift sand, coi'cred with 18 inches of 
broken stone , it is 1,080 feet long, 90 feet high and 
from 30 feet to 570 feet wide It has a core wall of 
sand and clay, 20 feet thick at bottom , with aim 
12 batter, and carried 10 feet into the bed of the river 


It IS expected that water will percolate along the bed 
of the dam— this is termed " seepage,” and it will be 
allowed to run out through broken stone at the foot of 
tlic outer slope Bharatpur spent 10 lakhs in four 
\ears, mostlj on imjiounding resen oirs and m distribut- 
ing the sjnll waters of the Banganga and other rivers 
therein increasing the irrigated area by 50000 acres 


CENTRAL INDIV 

1 lit area irrigated from all sources is less than 6 per 
cent of the a\ crage area cultn ated mam tracts are 
liable to seiere droughts 


BH VM ^LPLR 

The inundation canals irrigate two million acres and 
take off from the left bank of the Sutlej 
The Commission reported m \prilin 1903, that the 
field for Productne works was restricted, but that it 
should be co\ ered as soon as possible, i'tz , in the 
Punjab Sind and part of Madras, so as to increase the 
food sujijih from jiarts not liable to famine that 
Protcctnc Works where most required, t/ir , in the 
Bombaj and Madras Deccan in the Central Provinces 
and Biindclkhiind, could not do more than pay their 
working cvjicnsos but that this would reduce the cost 
and mitigate the intensity of famines They recom- 
mended that storage works, like Lakes Fife and 
W lilting, should be constructed in the Bombay Deccan 
where rainfall had ncicr failed, that Protectue 
Works in the ncc-growmg districts of the Central 
Prminccs the Ken Canal Project in Bundclkhund, 
and storage v orks on its ri\ ers should be started 
\lso that imcstigations should be made into the 
conditions in the Rajputaiia and Kathiawar States 
and 111 the Central Proi inces 
The Commissioners prepared a rough jirogramme of 
new Major W^orks costing 44 crores to irrigate 6i million 
acres Ihis would impose a yearly burden of nearly 
74 lakhs on the State but would saic 31 lakhs in famine 
work, so that the net charge would be 43 lakhs — this 
would represent the jirice of jirotection from famine and 
of other indirect adiantagcs The area jirotected bj 
pm ate irrigation works being actuall3' greater than 
that b}' Slate works, the former should be encouraged 
bj a more liberal and elastic sjstem ofGoiernment 
loans, b\ grants-in-aul in famine tracts and bj' other 
means India cannot be cntirelj' jirotected from 
famines b}’ irrigation alone, and all the works proposed 
would not intercejit more than 2I jier cent of the 
water flowing to waste m the sea 

These recommendations arc all under consideration 
and the annual revenue allotment which was one crore 
from 1900 to 1904 was raised to crore in 1904-05 
At this rate it will take a considerable time to carrj' 
out the Commission’s programme 

It has truly been said that ‘‘the smallness in the 
difference of jirices in all parts of the country during 
the famines that have occurred since 1896 is the 
best justification of the policy of Railway extension 
{pan passu with the extension of irrigation) as an 
alleviation of famine ” 






His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke, g C M g., 

G C I E , F R S , 

Governor of Bombay 


f IR GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, g c M G . 
GCIE,FRS. %vho succeeJed Lord Lainington 
m 1907 m^heGo\eniorshipot tlieBombay Prebi 
deiicj, IS the son of the Rev W J Clarke, of 
Kno3'le House Folkestone He was born on the 4th 
July, 1848, at Swinderbj, L’ncolnslmi. of which parish 
his father was at that time the Vicar He began his 
eduration at the old school at Repton continuing at 
Rossall, whence he \/ent on to Haileybury Latei 
on he underwent a special course of Mathematics at 
Wimbledon School pa'^sing first in the open competition 
for Wooluich in 1866 In June, 1868, he passed first 
out of the Academj' gaming the much-co\ eted Pollock 
medal — the greatest distinction for all studies — m 
addition to se\ en other pnzes In the following month 
he received a commission in the Royal Engmceis, and, 
at the age of twenty', began a life of scientifi soldiering 
with two years’ work at Chatham and a year's service 
at Aldershot Here it was that an accidental meeting 
with the late Sir George Chesney who was then organis- 
ing the staff of the new Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, led to his appointment as Instructor in 
engineering drawing at that institution, a post w'hich 
he held from 1871 to 1880 During this period he 
found time for extended study' and research and he 
wrote several scientific works, which are now used as 
text-books Of the books which he published during 
his connection with Cooper’s Hill, the best known is 
‘ ‘ Plevna a study of the Russo-Turkish War,' ’ the 
others being more technical He also became an 
Examiner to the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington, a post which he held for some years 

On promotion to the rank of Captain m 1880 he 
resigned his appointment at Cooper's Hill, receiving 
the thanks of the India Office He was then sent to 
Bermuda, and later to Gibraltar, where he was 
employed on fortifications In 1882, ht, volunteered for 
service m Egypt, and w'as despatched at short notice 
to report on the results of the bombardment of Alex- 
andria He took part m several reconnaissances, and 
reached Tel-el Kebir one day after the battle At the 
end of 1882 he returned to England, and early in the 
following year he ]omed the staff of the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and took an active part, under 
Sir Andrew Clarke, in designing the new defences of the 
Empire which arose out of the report of Lord Carnar- 
von’s Commission His activity was not confined to 
his own branch of the services, for the experience which 
he had gained at Alexandria not only led him to take 
strong views on the altered conditions of fortifications, 
but caused him to study the whole question of Imperial 
defence, more especially in relation to the Navy In 
1885 he took part in the Soudan Expedition as Deputy 
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Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General 
and was mentioned m despatches On his return to 
England, after the Soudan Campaign, Captain Clarke 
became Secretary to the Colonial Defence Committee 
which sat from 1885 to 1892 and marked the first 
important step towards national recognition of the great 
responsibilities arising out of expansion of the Empire 
and of the gieat resources available for discharging 
them During this period he was employed on a num 
ber of missions of a special nature, having connection 
with gunnery and engmeenng W'orks, and in the course 
of his duties he visited Sweden, Lintz Berlin Pans 
Magdeburg the United States, Canada, Malta 
Gibraltar, Bukarest, and many other places In 1887 
he w as made a C M G , and in the following year was 
appointed Secretary of the Royal Commission on the 
Administration of the Admiralty and War Office, pre- 
sided over by Lord Hartington, a Commission which 
did much to promote closer and more cordial co-opera- 
tion betw'een the two services Meanwhile, his literary 
activity' continued unabated, and he wrote several 
valuable papers on naval and military subjects In 
1890 he published ‘ ' Fortification Past, Present and 
Future ’ ’ a book that has exercised a marked influence 
upon the science of fortifications at home and abroad, 
and which was adopted as a text-book m Japan 

After serving at Malta as Second-m-Command of 
the Engineers, and becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1894, he was appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Gun Carriage Factory at Woolwich and here he pro- 
posed and earned out great changes m the mounting 
of guns for coast defence, took out several important 
patents, which have been assigned to the Secretary of 
State for War, and devised and perfected an automatic 
sight which was adopted into the service and had an 
important effect in increasing the power of coast 
artillery The best known of his inventions are, the 
spade-attachment for checking the recoil of the old 
field-guns, a device which enabled a high rate of fire 
to be maintained in the South African War, and a 
pew arrangement for the storage of power developed 
by the recoil of heavy guns, which has proved very 
successful 

Sir G S Clarke — ^he had been knighted m 1893 — 
remained as Superintendent of the Royal Gun Carnage 
Factory until igoi, when he accepted the Governor- 
ship of Victoria Before he accepted that post, he had 
been engaged on a Committee, appointed by Mr 
Broderick m igoo, to enquire into War Office organisa- 
tion Mr Clinton Dawkins was the Chairman, and the 
Committee was a strong one, and issued a report of 
a very drastic character Sir G S Clarke was recalled 
from Australia by Mr Balfour m 1904, and was 
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His Escellency Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, GCMG,GCIE,FRS, 
Governor of Bombay' 


Charles Wallace Alexander Napier Cochrane-Baillie, 
Lord Lamington, gcmg, gcie, i rgs, 

E\-Goveinor of Bombay 


K H \RLES \I L \CE \ L E X A i\ D E R 

iNAPIER COCHRVAE-BMLLIE. LORD 
' L \MI\GTO\, who resigned theGovernoi- 
ship of Bombaj in Jul}' 1907, comes of 
^ ' an energetic race and was welcomed on 

his airual in India as the ilkislr oub scion of an 
illustrious famih Whilst the gr uidson of the \diniral 
of the Fleet Sii John Cochr'iie, would be hcirtilj 
welcomed bv a mintimo peojile, the son of Cochiane 
Baill e recalls pleasant nieinoues in the minds of poli- 
ticians and of men of letters of the Disraeli ige of 
politics When Disrieh first formed his \oung 
England” part}, Cochrane-B'illic was one of his 
most <>rtt\c supporters— and after over 40 years of 
stress tnd strain in the House of Commons, 
Cochrane-Batlhe under the title of Lord Lamington, 
entered that haacii of political repose— the House 
of Lords 

In the year xS6o whilst ins lilustnous father occu 
pied the seat for Honiton m the House of Commons, 
Charles \\'allace Cochrane-Baillie w as born , he wms 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, the 
joint nurseries of so many of our political leaders 
He was in the fourth chss of the modern Instoiv 
school in 1S80, and graduated B V in 1S81 Lord 
Salisbury was ncier the man to forget the claims of an 
old colleague, and thus we find tliat Loul Limington 
made his debit! in publ c life in 18S5 as an issistant 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury In 1886 he en- 
tered the House of Commons as the representative of 
North St Pancras, a position which he held until liis 
accession to the House of Lords upon the death of his 
father in 1890 In 1895 he was appointed Governor of 
Queensland 

The physical difficulties of Queensland presented as 
great a problem to the new Governor as did its poli- 
tical conditions A great drought had for seven years 
devastated the country to such an extent that m some 
parts of the great west there were to be found children 
who had never seen a drop of ram To personally 
understand the character of this disaster, and to seSk, 
if possible, for some means of physical alleviation. 
Lord Lamington set out, as no other Governor had 
previously done, to traverse Queensland from end to 
end In a country containing an area of 680,000 
square miles, for the greater part parched by a pro 
longed drought, and but sparsely populated, this was 
a task involving considerable personal discomfort, if 
not actual physical privation By this means Lord 
Lamington collected and left to his successor a know 
ledge of the needs of the country, of its physical 


resources, and of the necessities of its people which 
must bear substantial fruit in years to come 
In 1903, Lord Lamington assumed charge of the 
Gmcrnorship of Bombay, and the high qualities of 
statesmanship he had already displayed in Australia 
found an c\cn more extended scope in his new 
apjiointment \mong the more prominent measures 
that wall be identilied with his administration are 
the restoration of the financial independence of the 
Piesidenci thiougli the icvsion of the Provincial Con 
tiact, the new' arrangement for financing the cost of 
famine relief, and the revival of iriigation projects 
The Provmcnl Settlement, which gave a position of 
greatei indejiendence than heretofoie to the Bombay 
Government, was a step m the policy of decentraliza 
tion now about to be carried into effect, and consists 
of an estimate of standard expenditure based roughly 
on the estimated expenditure of the year of settlement 
IVith regird to the Land Revenue policy of the 
Goaernment, it w'as Lord Lamington’s endeavour 
till oughout his culministrition to follow a consistently 
Mieral tikI cLstie poLcy as regaids both the assess 
ment and the collection ol land revenue Great pro- 
gress was made in ediic'tion, ow'ingto the hberalgrants 
made by Government for tlie advancement of higher 
education Person illy, however. Lord Lamington w'as 
of ojnmon that the cost of higher education should 
be met by fees from the students But apart altogether 
from w hat he accomplished m administrative measures, 
Lord Lamington’s popularity rested on the fact that 
lie ahvays showed liimself a sympathetic Governor 
He de\ oted much of his time to the problem of the 
Jiousing of flic poorer classes and to questions relating 
to the sanitation of the city, the condition of the 
Bombay slums, and to the miserable surroundings 
among winch tens of thousands were forced to live 
and w ork In this good w'ork he found a sympathetic 
helper in Lady Lamington, w'ho was no less thorough 
than her husband And when the serious turn taken 
by an illness from which her Ladyship had been suffer- 
ing for some months rendered it impossible for Lord 
Lamington to remain longer at his post, the news of 
his resignation called forth expressions of regret from 
all sides, not only on account of the resignation 
itself, but also on account of the immediate cause which 
rendered such a step necessary The retiring Governor 
left Bombay on the 27th July 1907 
Lord Lamington was married in 1895 to the Hon 
Mary Haughton Hozier, youngest daughter of the first 
Baron Newlands, by whom he has one son and 
one daughter 
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The FIon Sir John Prescoti Heweit, kcsi, csi, 


Lieutenant-Govei nor of the United Piovinces of Aoia and Oudh 
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^IR JOHN PRESCOn IIEWETT, k c s i , c s i , 
clflest son of the Rev Jolin ITeuett, v as born 
^ at Barham ni Kent, England on tlie 25th 
August 1854, and was educated at Winchester 
and at Balhol College, Oxfoul Entcimg tin. Indian 
Civil Service he came to this country in 1S77, end in 
1906 his appointment to the Lieutemnt-Go\ einorship 
of the United Provinces received the appro\al of 
His Hajestv the King-Einperot At the time of his 
appointment to this office, thcHoii Mi Hewelt was 
a itlcmber of the Go\ ernor-Gencr d’s Council in 
charge of the Department of Commerce and Industiy 
,ind a sketch of Ins Indian caiccr up to this point 
was published m Vol I of the Cydoiiedia of Inda 
The new Department of Commerce and Industiy 
came into being at the beginning of 1905, and Mr 
Hewett, who had been for some months prcaously 
acting as a teinponr}' Sfembei of the Council, wms m 
December 1904 appointed an OiJimry MemOer to (he 
Council in charge of the new Department The con- 
stitution of the new Poi tfolio nn oh cd a great ehangi. 
m the w'ork of the Supieme Council, for it meant not 
merely the addition of a si\t!i Mcmbei to tint (Council, 
but also a redistribution of the duties of (he othei 
Members The chief uh int ige dciaed Iron the 
establishment of the new Depirtment, which >' is 
intively due to the iiutiitne of I 01 1 Cur/on v is the 
substitution of a jir clieal coinmcrenl bun an for (he 
somewhat unjirictical and c\tieinel} official agencus 
th it had pieviously dealt with eommcrcc and trade 
It also served to some extent to budge tlie gulf (lat 
lay between pruatc entcijiiise and bureaucritic 
indiffcreiiee 

On the 1st Januarr, 1907, the Hon Ah lEwetl, 
as Lieiitenant-GoiciiK ' United Pro\- 

mces, V as made a 1 ^ of (he S( ir 

of Indn, ind he shortly afterwaids took up the duties- 
of his new office In the first rear of his idniinistra- 
tion he was confronted with the necessitr for pro 
ridmg on a large scale against famuie conditions in 
the jirovinccs under his rule In the course of iqo/ 
the mniiber of those in receipt of famine iditf rose 
from less than 1,000 to nearh 300 000 and m M irch 
190S, there were upwards of a million pcr>.ons cni- 
plor ed on relufvorks and nearh 400000 m icccpt 


of gialuitous relief The mjurr siistimid In tin 
crops up to tile beginning of 1908 was greater 
than that incurre 1 in tin big f 'mine of 1890-1897 
Whereas the normal outturn of food-irop-, should 
bare been about fne imlhons of tons the estimitid 
outtnin it the beginning of 190S for tin \i it 
1907-igoS was betv con one and i half ind t\ o 
millions oiilj \ Rel’cf Fund v is miuguratetl b' 
Sir John Ilevctt m January 1908 the objeitsof whitli 
were to sujijilcmcnt Gorcrnnnnt relief b\ iirosuhiig 
blankids clothes and othei eoiiforls to inonde for 
tlie oijihans, to afford relief to resptelabh pir'ons 
by inonej' illowances to pooi widows ind otiurs to 
preient starvation to establish cheaj) gram shojis in,l 
to preient tin cultivator the v eaicr, and the artisan 
bom being submerged by their losses in famine tmu 
The I icuteinnt-Goicrnor’s sympathetic Utitiuk 
it is well to note met with prompt and lienrfi 
support and has been the moans of alienating much 
distress 

Other important featuics tint han marked Sir 
John Hewett’s nile uji to tlie present Ime been tin 
interest he has disphj’ed m ediit itioinl work gt nir dh 
and his ins.stcncc on tlic nccessiti for the cduc>tion 
of skilled 1 ‘bour for all Indian industries Hi holds 
tint thcie IS a close connection liclween education md 
the progress of industries and trule and tint tin 
backwardness of India m tlitsi litter is iargth dm 
to a non-recogiiilnm of tlusfiel Ik is taking pr ic 
lical steps to secure for tin Umtio Proimus aschtnH 
of general edneat’on whithsiiall 1 h so inangedlint 
without iny break of contmuiti, it shall had up tu 
tcehnie il instruct on \s regards Higher Edurition 
lie looks upon the extension of the llostel s\ stem as 
a hopeful sign tli it Indian parents are re ihsmg its 
lalue as a f iclor m the formation of chir.icter 
while with regard to 8econdir\ Education he is ri- 
sohcel that it shall be strengthened so astoimproii 
thequahti of the students who isjiire l<i the Lnnir- 
siti curneiihim These are imong tin edueetiond 
reforms which lie jmrposts to t irri out 

Sir John Hii itt was marred in 1,879 to Ltln i 
Charlotte, (he s{Cf>nd diughter of Henn Bmin 
Welistei lies He s k< en on end < ’ and is a fir't- 
riti shot 




The Hon Sir JOHN PRESCOTT HEWETT, K C S I , C S I , 
Lieulenanf Governor of Ihc U P of Agra and Oudh 



The Hon Sir Louis William Dane, k c le , c.s i , 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 


HE HONOURABLE SIR LOUIS ^VILLIAM 
D\NE, K c I E , ^\as born in 1S56, and is a son 
of the late Richard Martin Dane m D c b , 
T Inspector-Geneial of Hospitals He was edu 
cated at Kingstown School, Ireland, and entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1876, when he was posted to 
the Pun]a,b In this Province the w'hole of his service, 
up to 1900, was put in From 1879 ^^82 he was 

Private Secretau to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
after serving in vaiioiis capacities he was selected 
in 1887 to icvise the Land Revenue Settlement of the 
Distnet of Gurdaspur On this w ork he w'as engaged 
for five years, and in 1892 he was sent to Peshawai 
to revise the Land Revenue Settlement of that 
distiict which occupied another four j’ears From 
1896 to 1900 he was Chief Secretarv to the Punjab 
Government In 1900 he returned to Ireland, wlieie 
he seried as Resident Magistrate at Tralee, Countj' 
Keriy, but w'as recalled to India m the followniig 
3'ear as Resident in Kashmir In 1902 he was 
apjiointed Secretarj' to the Go\einment of India 
m the Foreign Department, and in this capacitv 
he rendered distinguished service The Foregn 
Office has to de'’l with many diveise affairs 
pertaining to the independent States bordering 
on India, the Native States within India, and seaeral 
large Provinces under the direct administration of the 
Governoi-Geneial in Council, including the new Noith 
West Frontier Province The formation of this Proa - 
ince, whereby the frontier districts were sea^ered fiom 
the Punjab, and placed under a separate administra- 
tion undei the immediate control of the Supreme 
Goa'einment, had onl}' just been comjileted aahen Mr 
Dane assumed chaige of the Foieign Office, and for a 
considerable jienod the neaa arrangements aaorked so 
aaell that the tribes oaer the border gaae little anMct}' 
to the Foreign Office authorities \fghanistan, hoaa- 
eaer, aaas, as usual, aaell to the fore in I ord Cur/on’s 
time, and in his opinion it aaas neccssara that a Mis- 
sion should be desjratched to Kabul in igoj not for the 
jiurpose of making new anangements aaith the •\m'r, 
Init aaith a ajcw of consolidatmg existing treaties The 
conduct of til’s Mission aa as entrusted to Air Dane, and 
on the 2ist March 1905, he, on belnlf of the Indian 
Goa'criimciit concluded a tieata witli the \niir Habib- 
iillah Khan, bv aahicli the Amir undertook to be 
guided in his relations aaith Foreign Powers ba the 
ada ice of the Biitish Goa ernment and in return the 
iiitigiita of Ins doiniiiioiis a as guaranteed A number 
of sensational reports aaeic set in circulation regarding 
the objects of this Mission but the startling projiosils 
with wliiih the Mission aa is credited found no jilace 
111 tlie programme aaitli aaliich Mr D mo v as entrusted 
and his duta aa is inainla to tilk oaer Anglo- Afghan 
relations aaith the Amir, and to ascertain his aiews 
with regard to the fulfilment of the obligations contain- 
ed in the agreement a itli his father the late Amir 
The Amir aaas quite aailhng to reneaa the old arrange- 
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meiits, and was jileased to find that the Biitisii Goaein- 
meiit wcie eqiialla reada I he arrangeiiieiits eiitirid 
iijioiibjAfr Dane on behalf of his Goa erniiunt foimed 
a good and entiielv satisfactorv bisis foi snlisirpieiit 
relations and no new jiohca on the |i u t of tin Biitisli 
Goa'cinmcnt aa is inaolaed Feu his straiees aaith tin 
Mission Air Dane, on his leturii to Indn aa is made 
a Knight Commander of the Indi in Einjiiie 

The histoi v of our tioiibles aaith tlit Tibi t ms eoa i is 
a jieiiodof ncarla’ one hiindtcd a'cais, but mitlcr^a eu 
brought to alieid in iqOj when in a lew of the infi u I- 
able attitude of the Tibetans tlie ada ance to I h is i 
aaas derided upoi As the Mission aaas i jjol'tical oiu, 
aaith a strong mil taia’ clement for the jiurpo-,! of tn 
forcing the arguments if more peaceful measures failed 
the anangements of the pnncipil details fell upon tin 
Foiegn Dejiarlment, and from Janiiara 190, a lit n 
Lord Cur/on made Ills stiongla worded and tin il rejire- 
sentations to the Secietarj' of State for India on the 
serious questions arising out of recent iiienh nts in eon 
nex'on aaith T'bet, up to the date of the di sjaatch of tlie 
M S'>ion to Kabul, Mr Dane, as head of the Foreign Do 
p^rtment,!' as mainly occupied v dh matters relating to 
the jiohtical side of the Mission to Tibet, ind with the 
details of the Conacntion wh'cJi was subsequent^ 
signed, in the picsence of the Ch’nesc Ambati on the 
7th September, 1904 The final stage, hov ea er v as not 
reached until the end of Jamiir^ 190S, aahen Tsaroiig 
Shajic, the Tibetan Enaoa', jaaid 111 to the Foieigii 
Office at Calcutta the thrd md final instalment of tin 
Tibetan indemnity for the cimpaign upon aa Inch orders 
aaerc issued bv the Goa eminent of India to proceed 
aaith the eaacuation of the Cliumbi A dlry a liieli aai 
had been occupamg since the oiitb-eik of hostilit-es, 
as securita 

In fanuara' 1908, “sir Louis Dine avas ajipoinled I leu 
tenant Goaernor of the Punjab m siicce-s on to tlie 
late Sir Denril Ibbetson Urgent affairs clnefla' in 
connexioii a ith frontier troubles, prea ented him from at 
once taking up the nea appo ntment , and 1* is noa a ell 
kno\' II that tlie despitch of the punitiae expedition 
aga nst the 7 akka Khels aaas onla’’ deeded ujion a hen 
the more peaceful efforts of the Poht cal Department 
h.ad failed Tins together aaith the Tibetan settle 
ment md the Inaestiturc held it Goa ernment Hoii'-c, 
kcjit Sr Loins Dane m Calcutta iinl’l March The 
Inaestiturc of the Orders of the Star of India and of tin 
Indian Emj) re held ba 1 ord Mmto on the 2Sth J amiara 
190S, a is the largest 1h it h id bicn a itnes-ed for mana 
aears and Louis Dane as “'ecretara to the Ordar- 
aaas 1 irgela resjunsiblc for the arr ingLinent= Faria 
ill Alarch he look short leaae to England before t d ing 
up the L’eulen iiif-Goa eniorship of the Puiijib 

Sir Louis D me a as married in 18S2 to Edith third 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-General ‘^ir F B 
Norman, K C B , ba a horn he h is l\ o tons md three 
daughters He is keen on golf, and is fond of 
shooting 




The Hon Sir LOUIS WILLIAM DANE K L I E. C S J , 
Lleutenaot-Goveinor of Ihe Punjab 


Honourable Lieut -Col Sir Harold Arthur Deane, k c s i , 

Agent to the Govei nor-General and Chief Commissionei, Noith-West 

Fiontiei Province 


IR H VROLD ARTHUR DE VNE is the son of the 
Rev Henry Deane, late Rcctoi of Hmtlcsham 
Suffolk, and born in 1854 He was educated 
at fust pri\ itely and latei at the Ipswich 
Grammar School In 1874 he entered the Army, and 
uas attached to the 54th Foot until three years 
latei, he joined the Indian Staff Corps In the 
Afghan War 1879-80 he served v,ith the 1st Punjab 
Cavaliy and f\as present at the action at Ahmed 
Khel on the igth Vpril 1S80, for which he was 
mentioned m despatches and received the medal and 
clasji At the dose of the war he was posted to the 
Andaman-? and Nicobars as District Supeiintendent 
of Police, and here he lemained until 1885, when he 
entered the Punjab Commission serving first as \ssist- 
ant Commissioner and subsequently as Deputy Com- 
missioner until 1895, when he was appointed Chief 
Political Officer with the Chitral Relief Force Follow- 
ing two successful actions, the relief of the Chitral gar- 
rison was accomplished b}? the force under Colonel 
Kelly which entered the Chitral Fort without oj>]5osi- 
tion on the 20th April, 1895 Foi his services with the 
Relief Force Major Deane was decorated and when in 
October, 1895 the force was withdrawn he remained 
at the Malakand as Political Agent for Dir Swat and 
Chitral He served throughout the Indian Frontier 
distuibances in 1897, for which he received the medal 
ind two clasps and in 1900 he was appointed Political 
Resident m Cashmere 

On the formation of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince m 1901, Colonel Deane as he had by then become 
was selected for the post of Agent to the Governor- 
Geneial and Chief Commissioner The Administra- 
tion of the new Proiince was inaugurated at Peshawar 
on the 9th November, igoi, and the Proclamation v as 
read m open Durbar bj^ Colonel Deane the first Chief 
Commissioner The new Province was created out of 
the four trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, including 
the districts of Peshawar Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan, with the tribal countr5'^ be5mnd them, 
and the Political Agencies of Dir Swat, the Khyber, 
the Kurram, Tochi, and Wana There w as thus includ- 
ed m the new Province not only the frontier districts, 
but a very considerable section of settled terntorj'’ 
between the Indus and the hills, and the wdiole w'as 
bi ought under a strong personal non-bureaucratic rule 
The principles of the new policy which Colonel Deane 


was instructed to carry out, were the withdrawal of 
British troojis from advanced positions and the em- 
ployment of tribal forces m the defence of tribal coun- 
try and the concentration of Biitish forces m British 
territory behind them, as a safeguard and support 
The establishment of the Frontier Province and the 
system of Native levies has relieved the Army of much 
troublesome 1 ork, and has conduced to frontiei tian- 
quillitj' at every point Under the new arrangements 
frontier affairs are conducted with infinitely gi eater 
despatch, and, so far, with better results The wheels 
of the Administration have worked smoothly under 
the control of Sir Harold Deane, who was made a 
K C S I in 1907 lor his services Uj) to the end of 
1907, there were no tribal complications calling for 
the despatch of a punitive force since the new policy 
was initiated by Lord Curzon, and the wiser methods 
adopted in dealing with the wild and w arhke tribes on 
the frontier which had been such constant causes of 
an^ietj' m the past, were attended with the best results 
Earty in iqo8 howe^er, m consequence of repeated 
raids over the border into British territory, it became 
necessary to despatch a punitive expedition against 
the most unruly and daring of the Afridi tribes, the 
Zakka Kliels M arnmgs had had no effect, and 
eien the usual expedient of b^opping their substan 
tial subsidy left them defiant they cared nothing for 
threats and were simply spoilmg for a fight In Feb- 
ruary a force under Sir James Willcocks advanced 
into the Bazar Valley to punish the Zakka Khels, and 
the subsequent campaign, which lasted just sixteen 
dajs, enjoys the distinction of bemg the shortest cani- 
jia'gn on w'h ch Great Bi itam has ever embarked The 
Force, wh ch w'as limited to two Brigades, with one m 
reseive, marched out of Peshawar for Mi Jlusjid, on its 
way to the Zakka Khel country, on the 13th Februar}', 
and bj^ the end of the month the troops w'ere all back 
again The Zakka Ixliels were severely handled, and 
satisfactory terms of surrender were arranged on the 
28th Februaijq b}^ viituc of which the Mndis jorntR 
held themseh es responsible for the future good beha- 
V'our of the Zakka Khel tribes, and undertook to 
punish the leaders of the recent raids 

Sir Harold Deane v/as married, m 18S0, to Mary Ger- 
trude, daughter of Major-General John Roberts, of the 
Indian Staff Corps 









Hon Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins, kt., kc.ie, 
Bar -at- Law, B a (Oxon ), 

E\-Chief Justice of Bomba\ 


ON’BLE SIR I AWRENCE HUGH JFNkINS, kt, 
K c I r , B-ir Tt Ltw, ] A (O'con ), late Chief Justice 
of the High Couit of Judiratuie, Bombay, was born 
in 1858, the son of Mr Richard D Jenkins, Justice 
of the Peace, of Cilbromii, Cardigan He wa-. called to 
the Bar in Lincoln’s 
Inn, in 1SS3 After 
practising as a barns 
ter, he accepted the 
appointment of 
Judge of the High 
Couit, Calcutta 
1 hiee years latei, 111 
1S99, he was appoin 
ted Chief Justice of 
Bonilny and lecened 
thehonour of Knight 
hood In 1903, he 
was created a Knight 
Commander of 
the Indian Empire 
He was Colonel 
Commanding tlieCal 
cutta Volunieei Rifles 
for about three years 
In both the Capi 
tals of Eastern and 
Western India Sir 
Lawience Jenkins 
e a 1 n e d the confi 
dtnte of all clas'cs 
of the community, 
as a sound lawyei 
Vs a public speaker, 
lie IS fully endowed 
with the Welshman’s 
characteristic power 
of oritory In the 
responsible md 
onerous post of 
Colonel Com man 
dant, first of the old 
Presidency Rifle 
Battalion (Calcutta), 
and later of the 
amalgamated corps 
of Calcutta V olunteer Rifles, Sii Lawrence showed his 
\ersatility by pro\ing himself a readyr master of drill, 
while his warm qualities of heart as a leader ensured a 
period of successful eflort in the Regiment which is still 
well remembried Sir lawrences sympathy with the 


Voliinteei Foice in India was continued in the Western 
Piesidency, wheie, although by virtue of the high office 
of Chief Justice he has not been able to be actiiely 
associated with the force, he was for several years Honorary 
Colonvl of the B mihay V^olunteer Artilleiy, which well 

know n and fine corps 
of Auxiliaiies is 
actively commanded 
by one of his legal 
brethren on the High 
Court Bench — the 
Hon Mr Justice 
Russel In February, 
1908, Sii Lawrence 
Jenkins resigned his 
office of Chief Justice 
of Bombay, on liK 
appointment to the 
Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for 
India, and the Hon 
Mr Justice Russel 
wasga/etted as Acting 
Chief Justice, pend 
mg fuither orders, 
fr m the date on 
which the resignation 
tooktffert A meet 
ing of piominent and 
influential cm 
zens was held on 
the 5th March for 
ihe purpose of giving 
expression to the 
deep sentiments of 
esteem, confidence, 
regard and affection 
in which the retiring 
Chief Justice was 
held by all comuni 
ties of Bombay He 
left Bombay for 
England by the mail 
of the 14th March 
to take up his new 
aopointment 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins was married in rSpe to Catherine 
Minna, second daughter of the late Andrew B Kennedy 
He IS much interested in Freemasonry, and in 1904 was 
installed District Grand Master ol the Grand Ixidge of 
Bombay of English Freemasons 




Hon Sir LAW kLNCE MUCH JLMnINS, it, kcif, 
B ir it-Lavv B v (0\on ) En Chii.f Justice of Bomb iv 



The Late Sir Denzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, kcsi, ics, 
Late Lieutenant-Goveinoi of the Punjab 


DEXZIL CHARLES JELF IBBETSON 
K c s I , was born at Gainsborough in 1847, 
was the eldest son of the late Re\ Detwil John 
^ Holt Ibbetson Htwas educate cl at St Pclci’s 
College \delaide, South ‘Vustraha and St John’s 
College Cambridge wheiehetook his B \ degree and 
seemed honours m Mathematics He cntcied the 
Indian Ci\ il Service in 1870 and on aim il in Inch ' was 
posted to the Punjab, where the eaily }'eais of his 
sere ice weie spent In the man}' impoi tint posts he 
was called upon to fill he acquired a knowledge of the 
Pio\inc.e oeer which he \' as subseqiicntlj to rule, that 
was probably unique 
4 ftera''hoit service mthe 
general hue, he wasgiien 
charge of the Karnil 
Settlement at fust under 
the control of a semoi 
officei but aftcrw iids 
independent!} He took 
up his settlemint woik 
w ith enthusiasm and dc 
\oted himself with the 
painstaking thorough 
ness diaiactenstic of the 
man to a stud} of the 
people under his chaige, 
and to a masteiy of the 
work m all its details 
and he gamed m the 
course ot his task, that 
intimate knowledge of 
the Punj'b peasantry 
which later on stood him 
111 such good stead Be- 
foie the settlement had 
been f 11 ly completed 
he was c-’lled away to 
act as Census Commis- 
sioner for the Punjab 
Vs he possessed a special 
fondness for sociology, 
folk-lore "ind statistics, 
the census cork gare 
unlimited scope for the 
indulgence of his tastes 
111 these directions, and 
he pioduced w'hat was 




geneially acknowledged to be a model Census Report 
U was piobably the literary ability disjilayed in this 
Report that led to his selection as Editor of the 
Punjab Gazetteer His work on the Gazetteei 
hnished he -’,^ted foi a time as Directoi of Public 
Instiuction an then returning to the regular line he 
bicame m tmn Deputy Commissioner of Gujranw ila 
aml Lahoie and ’fterwarcls officiated as Commissioner 
()1 the Juiiundur Dmsion, which was % course of em- 
ployment that did not allow him to lose touch with the 
pmctical work of the administration As a district 


officer he set a high standard of duty before his suli- 
ordinates, and insisted (hat they should work up to it 
Prom the officiating Coinmissionershiji he was trans- 
feired to the Go\trnment of India as Secrctar\ in the 
Revenue and Vgncultnral Dcinrtment He was iie\t 
Chief Commissionei of the Centr il Prov inces and thence 
leturned to Siml i as a Member of the \ icereg il Council 
He also held nnpoit.int apiiointments on a mmiiier 
of official bodies He v >s a memlier of the Decein 
Vgneiiltnnsts Relief Commission 1 menilici of the 
Irrigation Commission and President of the Contagious 
Diseases Commission The Knight Comnniuicrsliip of 

the Star of India was 
, conferred on him in 1903, 

' and in March 1907 he was 

ajiinunted I leutenant- 
Gov i rnor of the Punjab, 
in siicccsMon to Sir 
^ Charles Montgoiiur} 

Rua/ KCSI In tins 
ajjpointment he proved 
himself a stroiw, able 
and mastei fill official 
1 lie \ ear during the 
gi eater part of which 
he held t he reins of office 
was an eventful one in 
the Punjal) which, .a 
common with other jnarts 
of the countra, was 
affected Iiv the prevailing 
imiest and the niachina 
tions of the catremists 
After the stoimv period 
following on the Canal 
Colonv Mt and the de- 
portation of Lpjpat Rai 
and \jit Singh Sir Deni'll 
had an attack of illness 
which necessitated short 
leave to England where 
an ojieration was per 
formed On his return to 
India he once more took 
up the reins of office, but 
the strain proved too 
great for an already un 
dermmed constitution, 
and m the early jiai t of January igoS after holding the 
Lieutenant-Governorship for less than a vear, he was 
forced to resign his appointment His resignation was 
accepted by the Gov'ernment of India, with effect from 
the 22nd J anuary igoS He left Bombay for England 
onthecqtli January, and died on the 22nd of thefollow- 
ing month, shortly after le clung London The imme- 
diate cause of his death w ,s cancel in the mouth 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson was mamed m 1870 to Louisa 
Clarissa, daughter of the late Swiuel Coulden, by 
vv'hom lie had two daughters 
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Sir William Ovens Clark, ics, kt , 

Chief Jadge of the Chief Court of the Punjab 


IR WILLIAM OVENS CL-^RK, ics. kt , 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, 
Lahoie, was born m 1849, son of the 

late James Jackson Clark, d l of Laigantogher, 
Londonclerr}. He uas educated at Portora School, 
Enniskillen, and at Trinity College, Dublin where he 
took his degiees of B A and LL B He was ap- 


was Deputy Commissioner of Lahoie In 1S91 he was 
appointed Sessions J udgc at Peshawar where he re- 
mained until 1895 In the following year he officiated 
as a Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab Lahore, 
and was made permanent in the jrost in 189S Later 
on, m the same year, he was appointed Chief Judge of 
the Chief Court, Punjab which position he has held 




Siu WU LI AM 0 \ E\S CLARK i c , Ki , 
Chief Judtjc of the Chief Court of the Pmij ih 


pointed to the Indian Civil Service in 1869, and armed 
in India m 1S71, when he was posted to Jullundur as 
“kssistant Commissioner In 1874 he was emploj'ed 
on Famine Relief operations at Gya and Cliamparan 
and afterwards served as Assistant Commissioner m 
several districts of the Punjab From 1S83 to 18S9 he 


ever since Sir W 0 Clark is a Barrister-at-Law of 
the Inner Temjile, having been called to the Barm 18S1 
In 1885 he married Florence Emily, daughter of Robert 
LawTie, by v horn he has t\ ’o sons and one daughter 
He \/as knighted at the Delhi Durbar in 1903 and is a 
member of the East India ymted Service Club 





The Honourabie Sir John Stanify, KT , KC, BAR.-at-law, 
Chief Justice of the High Couit of the Noith- Western Piovinres 


IR JOH\ ST4NLEY, \vho w as 'ippointcfl in 1901 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the \oith- 
Western Piovinces, uhich nou form part of the 
United ProMnees, is the eldest survniing son of 
the late John Stanley of Vimagh Pleuas boin in 
No^ einbei 1846 and u as educated at the Ro\ al School 
of Armagh In 1865 
he matriculated at 
Trinity College Dub 
Im and obtained a 
Royal Scholarship 
I ater on he gained 
\aiious honours m 
Classics and m 186S 
became a Founda- 
tion Scholar of the 
Uni\ ersity A.t his 
degree examination 
he secured a senior 
nioderatorship in 
Classics and a gold 
medal Called to 
the Irish Bar in 
1872 he joined the 
North-East Circuit 
and after some years 
of uphill Mork se- 
cured a consideiable 
general practice 
principally on the 
Chancery Side of the 
Court In Dublin 
itself he had the re- 
putation of being in 
the front rank of 
Chancery lawyers 
and for some 5'ears 
he was Standing 
Counsel for the Bel 
fast and Northern 
Counties Raihvay 
and for the Belfast 
Banking Co For 
SIX years he acted as 
Rexusing Barrister 
of the xoters’ list 
for the South Dixu- 
sion of the County 
of Londonderry In 
1892 he took ‘ silk ” 
and in 1896 x\ as elect 
ed a Bencher of the King’ s Inns On his appointment 
to the Judicial Bench m India m 1898 the Benchers 
of the King s Inns paid him the high compliment of 
electing him an Honoiaiy Member of their body 
On his arrival in India in November 1898, 
Air Justice Stanle} first took his seat on the 


Appellate Side of the High Court, Calcutta, with 
a senior Judge In 1899 he first took his seat 
on the Original Side of the High Court It has 
seldom fallen to the lot of an Indian Judge, 
within so short a lime as that in whicli Mr 
Justice Stanley presided in the Original Court, to 

decide so many im- 
jiorlant cases in the 
diffeient branches 
of the la\ under the 
jurisdiction of that 
Court I c , Original 
Cixil (including 
Commercial cases) 
M itrimonial, Testa- 
mentar} Intestate 
ind A ice- Idmiralt) 
In public affairs he 
while m Calcutta 
took a prominent 
part He de\ oted 
much attention to 
the affairs of the 
District Charitable 
Societ} as well as to 
those of the Society 
for the Pre\ ention of 
Cruelty to Animals 
and he was President 
of the last-named 
Societ} up to the 
time of his depar 
tiire for Allahabad 
On the 5 th Jul} 
1901, he receixed 
his apjiointment as 
Chief Justice of the 
High Court at 
Allahabad an ap 
pointment that was 
made on the special 
recommendation of 
His Excellency the 
Aheeroy He was 
knighted the same 
year 

Sir John Stanley 
takes a keen inter- 
est in the A^olun- 
teer mox'ement and 
is Honorary Colonel 
of the Allahabad A^olunteer Rifles He is Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the Allahabad Umxmrsity Sir 
John was married m 1879 fo the eldest daughter of 
the late Mr James Norris of Castle Hill Blechingley, 
Surre}^ 
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T HE Right Reverend 
Bishop of 

^HE RIGHT RE\ ERE\D \LFRED CLIFFORD, 
Bishop of Lucknov, was born at Torquay m 
1S49 He IS the son of the late Rev J B 
T Chftord, vho vas i \ ell-known Clergyman at 
Bristol during the latter half of last centurt The 
Bishop was educated it Redland Knoll School and 
at Corpus Christi College Cambridge \fter taking 
his degree he was ordained in 1672 and became 


Alfred Clifford, d.D , 

Lucknow 

language, he became Superintendent of the Church 
Missionary Society ’s large Mission in the Knshnagar 
District He was then called to take the important 
post of Secretar\ at Calcutta for all the Society’s 
iMissions in Bengal, North-West Provinces, Central 
ProMiices and Rajputana In 1S92 he was offered 
the Bishopric of Lucknow' and in January 1893 he 
V as consecrated Bishop Clifford is the first Bishop 



Till Rr Rt\ Aiiccn CiinoRi) dd 


Bisiioi 01 

Curate at St Nicholas Church, Nottingham, under 
the Rev G R Thornton In 1874 he offered foi mis- 
sionary work in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society He landed in India in November 1874 and for 
four years served at the Old Mission Church, Calcutta 
After a few months’ furlough he returned to India, 
and, having qualified himself by learning the Bengali 
20 


LuCK^OW' 

of the See of Lucknow, which is conterminous m area 
with what IS now known as the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh The Cathedral of the See — already 
a singularly beautiful building, though n(A yet 
complete — is situated at Allahabad, where the Bishop 
resides In 1886 the Bishop married Catherine Amy 
Bernard, daughter of Dr Bernard of Clifton 


> 


The Late Right Rev Walter Ruitiven Pym, dd 

Late ILshoj) of Bomba) 


'HE RIGHT REV BISHOE PVM was tliL thud 
son of Mr Mexander P>m, j i' , and was 
born in 1856 at Great Chesterford in Essex I he 
f father of Bishop Pint was a son of Mr and Laij 
Jane P)m of the Hassels (Bedfordshire), and his motlier 
was a daughter of Sir Albert and the Hon Lad) PUl His 
Lordship receded Ins earl) education at Bedford Grammar 
School, and then became a member of Magdalen College 
(Cambridge), fron/ which be graduated B \ in 1S79, and 
look his m i88-^ His I ordship’s first appointment 
was at L)iham, where he made the acquaintaiKC of Miss 
Lucy Ann Threlfall to whom he was married on tlie Sili of 
August 1883 and who died 
m 1904 He was next in 
charge at Miles Platting dur 
ing the troublous time when 
the Rev S F Greene was 
leleased from the Lancaster 
Gaol This was followed 
b) his appointment succes 
suely as Vicar ofMent 
worth, as Domestic Chap 
lam to Earl Flt^wllllam, as 
the I icar of Shairow and 
Vicar of Rotherham from 
1S93 f” '898 On the 29th 
ofSeptember 1 898, Dr Py m 
was consecrated Bishop o( 
iMauntius, in IVestminster 
Abbey On taking charge 
of the Mauritius Diocese, 

Dr Py m immediately start 
ed consolidating all eccle 
siastical operation* in his 
new sphere In his capa 
city is the Bishop of the 
Island His Loidship ener 
getically organized new 
work in the Diocese and 
sent a clergyman to the 
Island of Rodrigues, about 
400 miles from the main- 
land, and also raised funds 
for a lady doctor to work 
among the Indian women 
in Mauritius Before His 
Lordship came to India he 
had thrice xisited Ceylon 
Towards the end of 1903, 
he was appointed Bishop 

of Bombay and landed in The Late Right Rex WUTLU RUllIXl ^ 
the chief city of his Diocese Lite Bishop of Bombai 

onlebruary 5th, 1904 Immediately aftei his appointment High Churchmen 
to Bombay, Bishop Pym was offered the Mastership of 
Magdalen College, his old college, but he declined this 
somewhat tempting ofler, feeling himself pledged to the 
Diocese of Bombay which he intended to make his sphere 
of w ork IVith a view to bring the various and isolated sec 
tions of the Bombay Diocese into actue and h irmonious 
CO operation. Dr Py m inaugurated w hat is know n as the 
“Bombay Diocesan Church Society ” The raembetship of 
this organization numbers in itself many very influential 
persons both from the clergy and the laity, and the Associa 



lion has been doing excellent work along the lines it has 
marked out for itself 11 itli a \icw to strengihtn the Indian 
Christian Church by furnishing it with eflicicnt ministers 
His lordship established in I’oona, vnder ins own roof, 
asm ill “1 raining College for Indian Clergy,” and the Bishop 
andscieral of the local clergy xolmuanly ga\e llieir scrMCes 
as iiistrui lots the Principal being the Rex Mr I M Has 
lope 1 lie 1 iliotirs of the Right Rei Dr Pym were not 
confined to llu slriclh defined sphere of Ins own church 
IBs symp allies were extended to ( luistians of alldetiorn 
inalions, aswas exnienred liy Ins tal mg an actue pan 111 the 
meetings of the Missionary Conferences held m Bombay and 

Poona As i preacher 


and a gifted spealer, the 
Bishop was 1 til I non 11 for 
his eloijucnce Being i 
man of profound comic 
tions he iB ays deluercd 
limiselfwiih clearness and 
to the point He was also 
noted for his fearlessness 
in guing exjiression to Ins 
coinictions, and in expos 
ing wli it he considered to 
he wrong and erroneous, 
lull with consideration for 
tho'C whose mows differed 
from his own Bishop Pym 
was an educationist of 
some experience, liaxnlg 
been a member of both 
file Rotherbam and Shef 
field School Boards He 
had an unflinching faith 
in the delating and uplift 
mg influences of a true 
and genuine education 
Although he was known 
to he a Mgorous Ex angel 
ical, few were prepared 
for the strong attitude he 
was to take up against 
some extreme practices 
prexalent in the Bombay 
Ilioccse, XX here much of 
the most xigorous educa 
tional and missionary work 
is carried on by theSocietx 
of St John the Exaiigelisl 
and the IVantage Sister 
hood In ihe eid he 
fotmally inhibited t w o 
of whom one was the respected head 
of the Cowley 1 athers’ Mission m the diocese Phe two 
clergy appealed to the Court of the Metropolitan, who 
first xxithdrexx the inhibitions nii iiifeiiui, and after 


RX M i> n 


wards 'ettled the matter by a compromise, which 
lexersed the action of the Bishop as far as “children’s 
Eucharists” were concerned Ihe late Bishop had been 
sufleting from diabetes for some time past, and there is 
little doubt that the anxiety caused by this dispute 
hitstened his end He died it his residence near Poona 
on the 2nd Alarch 190S 
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WDIIR^^ON, M n (Ldin ), IMS, 
Lull ‘'iirt.tdii, lutliiDW, \\ I'' horn 
iutlK\Lit i.Stt, 111 In 1 \n<l III \\ n 
((Iiintid It tliL II iinhiiif'lil !ii\i f'lti 
mil took 111"- lU^iiL of Al H in til' 
\e^r 1S78 He cntcrtu the Inch in 
■Mcdicnl Sanui the iinic \tT- iin! 
- imc out to Iiuii 1 in Hi 

Tii'-t ^cr\iil in till ‘'iroiiil li lU o 
till \fglnn C nil]) ngn Hi w i'- tin n 
tnii'-fLrriil to tin \onli\\f^l 
ProNinccs (now tin Lnitnl I’locn 
cc--) H(,‘-<r\t(l i '- 1 ml ‘’iiigi on it 

liijnori, Moriilihid, \ll ili ihoil, 
Biti.ill\, Tiiil Mu"Oor I , Hill w n 
Cml StirgLon of ^niil i foi i iicnoil 
of three \tir' Ik wi' Priit(.])i! 



Licut.-Co! Jons Asm iisos 

of the Medical School it Agi i for 
three yens, and for tin jiast sis 
years his held the jiosilion of Cml 
Surgeon at Lucknow He holds a 


iiiidd for nuntonoiis suvui in the 
Vfuli in ( 1111)1 lien i-- a 1 illow of the 
\ 1 1 i li 1 h id I nisi I- l\ , nid 1 
nihi r o' the Hiitieh Mi In i' 
\s-tH I ill. in 


Mr \RII 11 jR ih:\r\ 
\SH 1 ON llsiciitm llngincor, 



Mr A II \suTos 


Public Works Deiiartnienl Lmted 
ProMiices w IS born in ibGa it 
K ingiora, Chiistclniieh, New /e i- 
land, mil v as educated it Cliiisl- 
chureh He entered the Iniliin 
Public W'orks Dep II Inn lit in 1SS3 
Ins fust sciviec being in kiiin ion, 
mil he V IS siibseqiieiitlj ip])ointcd 
to \' moils distiiets 111 the Noitli- 
W'est Provinces His senuees in 
connection with the famines of 
1896-97 and 18(99-1900 obtained for 
Ills work the sjieeiil mention of 
Gov'ernnieiil Piom 189G till 1903 he 


held the jiost of Divisional Engineer 
at Jliinsi, Allahabad Ejzabad and 
1 iicknov Div isioiis respectiv’cl}' 
He V IS iiipoiiitcd on special duty 
to Nairn ial in 1906 

Ml HEW I L\ MORI I M E R 
PMNL's, Lnder Seerctarv , Hiiild 
ing- md Roads Branch, Public 
W orl s Di iiartiiient, Punjab, Lalioie, 
w le boin 111 New Zealand 111 1863 
IK w 1*- idiicitcd it Rejiton School 
nid Coojier’s Hill Engineering 
(ollige, while 111 jiassed out suc- 
iis^fiilh in 1SS8, coming out to 
Iiidi i in 1889 is Assistant En- 
enii I III served in the lochi 
\allev in 1S07, and was awarded 
the India Medal with Punjab 
Eioi.tiir, 1S97 98, clasp He was 



Jlr II M Baines 


pioinoted to Escciitivie Engineer, ist 
Gi 1111,1111905, iiid ippointedUndoi- 
Secrctary in 1906 






The Right Rev George Alfred Lefrov, d.d , 

]3ishop of L.ihoic 


‘;^HE RIGHT REV GEORGE XLERED 
LEFROV D D , Bishop ol I -ihorc, v is born 
m Coimtj' Doun, Irehnd, in iS^i lie is tin 
t son of the Very Rc%crenil itffiu Iifnn 
Dean of Dromore, and grandson of Chuf ]nsti(C 
Lpfvoy, of the Onccu’s Bench Ireland IR v \s tdu 
cated at Alarlborongh, and TrimU Cnllect. Camhudi/c, 
where he took a first class in llie rheologic d Tripos 
He Mas ordained in 1879, and joined Ihe Cambridge 
Mission in Delhi the 
same year TwcR e 
yearslater, in 1891 he 
became head of the 
I'll ted Soc.etv for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel and Cambridge 
Mission In 1899 he 
Mas made Bishop of 
I ahore 

The M hole of Bishop 
Lefroj's pastorate has 
been spent in R orthern 
India and his career 
m I ahore has been 
marked by vigorous 
administration and 
much plain speaking 
FIchadmad i special 
stuay of the shortcom- 
ings of Europeans in 
this country their 
mode of living their 
neglect of leligious 
duties and observan- 
ces, and their dev otton 
to things appertaining 
to this M oriel only 
He has never hesitated 
to ventilate his opi- 
nions on thesematters, 
and to call to account 
not onlv the particular 
congregation to which 
he M as addressmghim 
self at the moment, 
lint theEuropeancom 
mumtv in general, for 

bling, and frivolous Bisnov 01 Benojir 

piopensities These, he maintains are not calculated 
to raise the European standard of morality m the ev'es 
of the nativ'es of the country On the part that 
should be taken by the Church in secular education, 
he holds strong views, and in the couise of a recent 
visitation charge to the clergy of his diocese, he referred 
to the Church’s responsibility in respect to the educa- 
tional institutions for Europeans and Eurasians carr ed 
on under Anglican management The very largely 



increased mi asiin of fnuncial In Ip iiov ri cuv i d from 
Govirnmtid must h ail to mcnasid Stall control and 
he 1)1 1’l \ t d tins i oiihl be arr ingi <1 for v .thmit difiicultv 
or nti rfiriiici \ itli tin nig mis or moril idias of the 
clirgv m cimnev’on \ itli tin si hools Hi is of ojimion 
that (lovirnmint v ill iKo evinil from tin m a larger 
ontiu of tin ir in 11 to issist m raising tin schools to 
higlu r St mil irds md nn thods of i dm it mi The oh 
I'gation is not all on oin soli ho\ i \tr, forfiovernnnnl 

in i •, a gri at dciit to 
tin ( luin h and other 
rtl gioiiscoimiumitie- 
for tat ng upon them 
s(hi^ III the past the 
biirdin of iirinnling 
(or the I dueation ot 
Furopi an md I ura 
m i h'ldreii m India 
i Inirdt n \ Inch must 
ollurv'se liave been 
aeci pted hv (iinern- 
m e n t itself Tiie 
grants m i d gi'et' 
th past tin H slnp 
m'lnt’Mis hue bcsii 
iltogetlnr msigni- 
In ant compared \ ith 
the I \])t mhtiue \ Inch 
V mild li i\e Inc i for- 
ce don the Cioveriimcnt 
had it hetn coniptUcd 
to m imt "11 schools of 
this class on its own 
leconnt But, when 

all this had been said 

the Bishop hit that 
the log'e d, the iiici 1- 

tahle result sooner or 
later, of this more 
generous, more s\ 111- 
pathctie ittitiide 0 
the G o \ c ni ni e n t 
would be a desire 
tliat the Church 
should also move 
ahead in the matter, 
that their proportion 
of outlav should be 
larger, their staffs 
more adequate 


and 

effective, and altogether their own side of the business 
more worthily managed 

Bishop Lefioyi is a staunch advocate of anvdhing 
practicable that will tend to promote a better state ol 
feeling between Europeans and natives of the countiy 
He shows, perhaps, an undue tendency to lav' the duel 
blame upon his own countrymen for the present 
state of tension between the races , a position in 
which, however, he by no means stands alone 
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been, to hi"; brother "Mr W illi un 
M ic])h(,r~on MA 15 ii it-Lw, who 
It tint time bild tlu ofiicc-' of 
■\I nttr m Ilquitt Rejit-ti ir iiul 
\LCoimt int (iLiitril of tbeSiijirime 
Court Through th.« lutrodutUon 
he obtiiiKil 111 ippoiiitiiKiit i'- 
'Ubordiinte rkrk iii tin. Mist<rs 
ofhci., iiid w is nfti rw nul-' proiuotid 
to Chief thrk iii tlu Keg.strirs 
ofiice ind siib'LqiiLiiili toDijiiili 
Rem^trir of tlu Court Ills ibilitus 
iiid iiidustrt ittricied Mr Mic 
pherson s ittcntion iml 1 iid tlu 
foiiiiditioii of 1 lift lout; fneiidsliip 
with his pitroii ^lr Micpluisons 
friendship tool i jirictieil slnju 
Under his giiuliiin Mr 15 eh li iiiilu rs 
jnirsued his Ktril siudu' iiid ]irt 
pircd him=(lf for tlu liw e\iiiuin 
Mon, whicii led to his idniission is 
an ittoriui To the iihict iiid 
issistiiice of his mister, Mr 
Bclclnmbers ittribiite' the sue e ess 
which his ittendeel him through 
life Mr Helclnmbi rs' streice- 
ln\e been miiu iiid reimrl ibU 
His long streire in tlu Hmh Ctmrt 
evtended from iSgS to 3 ‘'oo He 
performed simiiltineoiuU the duties 
of Rcgi'^trir, \rrouiitint*(>ener il, 
TiMUg Officer Chief Clerk of the 
In'^oheiit Court, ete His sereice' 
include the fiirnulnng of m in\ im 
portint Note', imoiig winch wis i 
Note " On the Bill ui Con'olid itc 
the Liw reliting to the Shonfi, iiid 
to the cvccutioii of Decrees of the 
High Court ” Tin*; Note wis 'iih 
mittcd to Genernment b\ the 
Judges \uother Note b\ hi' Innd, 
on the Cull Procedure Code, w is 
'peci ill} ickiiowledged in the 

report of the Select Committee of 
the Governor Generirs Council 
He ilso jircpircd i 'ct of Rules of 
Procedure, which were idoptcd b\ 
the Court, ind some of which were 
embodied in the Civil Procedure 
Code He ilso inibli'hed .i book of 
Rules ind Ortlers of the High Court, 
with notes and an indeN, whicIi was 
added to the list of subjects of 
evammation, both for vakils and 
attorneys, and a book of practice of 
the Civil Courts In addition to his 
multifarious duties, he revised the 
Rules relating to the idmission of 
ittornejs, so is to entitle attornc}s 
of the High Court to the benefit of 
the Colonial Attorneys’ Relief Act, 
and prej) ired Rules under the 
Irinsfei of Piopi I ty A( t H( ilso 
pri (1 ired otlu r Riih s, whieh vvt re 


published sep iratclj I hc'C conv e\ 
Init i slight indication of the 
gie it liboiiis which Mr Beleh im- 
biis jici formed during his half 
emtiiiv of service His jicison ihtv 
giimd him the uspict ind fiiind- 
ship of ill with whom he i inn in 
contact On his rctiriiiient In h 
eiivid fiom Sii I'l iiKis M lelcaii 
(hnf jiistiei, ifiuiidlv ind i ulogis 
tu h tti 1 111 which his ciiiir wis 

ilhided to in most tlitteung tLim~ 
\iiiong other thing' “sir I r inci' 
wrote ‘'\our most v alu ible ciieci 
Ills etiLitid from ill (juirters 
nothing but ju ii't md it has 
obt iiin d for voii extension of 'ci v ii c 
iiiijur ilh h d III tlie cireei of anv 
Indi 111 ofiin il 111 the ve ii looo, 
twilve months iftii his u tin mint, 
the \ttoni( V' of the High (.oin l did 
Mr Be leh inibi rs honoiii bv instil 
ling his jioitiiit ill the \ttoint\s 
Iiliiarv at tin High Court *sii 
1 raiiris M irh an ( J, jinsnltd it 
tin unveiling cere moiu, and among 
tin large githering jiresnit were 
iiirludeei ill the Juelges init ib'( lit 
from Calciitt 1 md the most distiii 
guislied me mbers of the 15 ir md 
other braiichts of the legil jiro 
fi ssio 1 On thisoccision a pii'i nta- 
tion w IS maele to Mr Belihimbii' 
of i h indsoim siKtr tei service 
Mr Belch imbers’ sciviee dated 
from almost pre histoiic times, the 
legal world lie entered as a voiitli 
w isverv ehfferent from the existing 
one He wis the list Ihgstrii 
of the olel Su]>renie Couit md tlu 
fiist Registrir of Its siieiiscor, 
the present High Court He rc- 
ineinliers tlu tmu when there 
were no Judges of Indian eh 'tent, 
no Indian 15 irristers or Altorne}s 
His remmisetnees include tlie 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, the as- 
sumption of the title of Empress 
of India by Queen Victoria, the 
visit of the Prince of \\ .lies, iiovv 
Kmg-Emjieror, and all the curious, 
cpocli making h ippcnmgs of the 
Indian Em))irc eliiring the sixty 
years since liis arriv'd as a boy m 
Calcutta 

Chev G 15 E 1 r O N I, Viee 
( oiisiil for Italy (Oniiuiting Consul 
during the abseiiee of Dr Gono), 
was born at Bicscia, near Milm, 
Itily, 111 the year 1875 He wis 
edue lied it Milan md liolels i liigh 
iltg'ite in Classics Aftei limshmg 
his ediieation he trivelled ahioad 


to obtain a knowledge of differ- 
ent languages He cime to India 
m the veai 1900, to take chaige of 
the mmigemcnt of the “ Societa 
Eilatura Cascami Seta” of Milan 
111 Bomb IV’, tlie iaigest firm m the 
woild in Silk waste v arji manufac- 
ture, and Is still looking after the 
firm’s business He was apj^omted 
\ ice Consul for ItaU in the year 

190-) 

I u iiteo ml Colonel GEORGE 

r in: D E R It K w i l l i a m 

15 R\ 1 DE, MB, B Chir Victoria 
liiivirsiiv (Manchester), MRCs, 
Eng , I VI s , Inspector (uneial of 
Prisons M IS born at Ra‘=auli, India, 
111 the veir 1S62 and educated at 
tlu Owen College, tf mchester 



Lieut Col G r V\ Bit VIDE 


He obtained his M B and B Chir 
degrees m 18S6, and joined the 
Indian Medical Seiv'iccon the 31st 
March 1S&7, arriving ni India 111 
Novembci of the same y'eai For 
about three and a halt j'ears he vias 
in military employ’, but joined the 
Civ’il Medical Service, Punjab, m 
1890, and was appointed Supcim- 
tendent of Jails m iMooltan, China 
w 111 md Lahoic, lespectiv’oly He 
was in ehirge of the Lahoie Central 
Jail for tlmtccn y'ears, md was 
it length pcimaneiitly appointed 
Iiisjicetoi Gencial of Prisons, 
Punjab, 111 kjoG, which jiosilion he 
still holds 
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Lieutenant Colonel CHARLES 
JAMES B A M 13 E R, D p h 
(Cantab), MRCs (England), 
L R C p (London), Sanitarj' Com 
missioner and Proiosor ol ilvgicnc. 



Lieut Col C J Bwibcr 

Medical College, Lahore, nas born 
in 1855, and educated at the 
Bedford Grammar School, and St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London 
He took the SI R C S and L R C P 
in 1878 and the D P H m 1S92 
He ]oined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1878 and came out to 
India in the following year 

For the first nine years of 
his seivice he was in military 
employ In 1881 he sen ed m the 
Mahsud Wazin Expedition, being 
in medical charge of the Cavalry 
Bngade He again saw active ser 
vice in Burma in 1886 87, receiving 
the medal and clasp 

In 1888, he was posted to the 
Punjab as Civil Surgeon, and work 
ed in that capacity in several 
districts For five years he was 
Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi 
In 1897, ^6 was afforded another 
opportunity of seeing active service 
by joining the Malakand Field 
Force On this expedition he dr 
ned with him an X lay apparatus 
For his services he was aw aided 
the medal and clasp 
He was eventually app^unted, 
m 1900, Sanitary Commi,sioner 
with the Punjab Government, and 
Professor of Hygiene, Medical 
College, Lahore 


At the Delhi Diirlnr m 1902, he 
was appointed i mtmbtr of the 
Centr.il Committei, md ]>1 iced 111 
admin stritne i iiargi of the imdi 
c.il vnd s nut irs in aiigeiiw lit*' 
of the Cieil Ciiniw ilnsi oi.eimis 
duties he cirriea out siicct -'fully, 
and when the Durb ir broki up In 
receiied the tiianks of the (lonui 
ment of India 

He IS a Fellow of tin Kos.il 
Statistic il Sock Ij of Lngl ind 

The Ifon’hh Mr JiMic l’E\- 
MADVCHIRW BWLRJI, ha 
n L , J t>, Pii.sne ludgt of the High 
Court, \llihihid, is i nitiie of 
Lttaijiara in Bengd, md w is 
born on the loth of \pnl 18 [S 
After iccening his edne iti m at tin 
Prtsidtnci College, C ilcnlt 1, hi 




Hon Mr Justice P C Bwcnjl 


graduated in the Calcutta Unncrsity 
m 1867, taking a high place m the 
first class After obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws of that 
Unuersity he practised for a shoit 
time 111 the Allahabad High Couit 
as a pleader, and then entered the 
Judicial Service of the North West 
Piovmccs He had a distinguished 
caieei m that sen ice md losc to 
till tojiin till slioit jieiiod of ekn p 
veais In 1886, he w as ajipointed 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, an appointment till 
then reserved for members of the 
Coienanted Cnil Service only In 
1893, he was appointed Additional 


Judge o! 1 11(1 now, and in Dcccmher 
of til it }( ir was dilated to a st it 
Ml tlie High Court of the North 
Wist P10111111-, in ofticf which 
III suU holds lU i- a Edlov of 
till Liiiiii'iti of Mlihahid md 
ua- tliriii diipd Pri--id(nt of tlit 
I leiilli of ! IV He is a mtmhcr 
of till Sinihi iti and of 
-ill) foiiinntlei - of ihi bniier-itj 
1 !i 1- Pn - (It nt of tile ( oinmitti e of 
till High Court ligd Pr irtitioner-’ 
examination and il-o of tlu Council 
of I iw Ri jxirting of tiie \llah ilcd 
High Court 

Mr ROBLRl BEI CH IMHLHS, 
Rigi-trar of thi High Court at 
t liiutta (retind) v is horn in the 
\ortli Wi-t Proimee- of India, on 
tile 7th December, ibjo His father 
w i- in the s( run of the Hon Last 
India Comj'un md cime to this 
cnnntri in 1S17 I his gentleman 
liad till misfortime to lose hi- -ight, 
and the tircumstame so told 011 the 
fortimi- of the famih that Mr 
Robert Belcliamber- was indebted 
to tlie kindne-s of two of the tarli 
Baptist mis-ionane- for hi« educa- 
tion He reheied iiisjiarentsof his 
mainli nance at the age of fifteen, 
and eanie to Calcutta to seek cm 



Mr K 1,1 1 eil Dll n S 

plojment when he was eighteen 
years of ige He had the good 
foitune to obtiin in introduction 
from M 1)01 M lejihersoii in Political 
f mplov, in w hose service he had 
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md ic the son of Col H II Cole, 
R r He w IS cducitccl it W ell 
ington College ind c urn out to 
liidn III 1800 uhen he jornid the 
Kcrt ic( of Got eminent in the Police 
His first iiiiiointinent t is is 
\ssist int District SniHrinteiident 
of Pohi e It Hirtilh Ills jnoino- 
tion Ins been e\treinel\ rijud is 
he \ isT]>|Kiintttl to the siihsmitn e 
gride of District ''iijic riiiteiident 111 
l‘'(i2 i record is being the 
touiigi't District Su]HnnteniIent 
in the -eitice He wis in chiigi 
of the 1 ncknot Distru t fioin ibni 
blit his rceeiitlt been tiinsferred 
to ^h^ttrl 

llie Hon Mr K H ( KMIDOCK 
Csi Chiif ( oininissioner of tiu 
Cuitril Protinn s \ i>- born in 
mil is the siiH of the liti 
‘siirg’i on-M 1 jor W ilhiin ( r nldoi 1 o! 
tin isttionrlhis lb t IS (dm iti d 
It Wellington (olkge md it 
Kibii ( ollegi Otford indiiitind 
the Indiin (ml ‘'ertiii in 
In Dtceinber of tint te ir In v is 
]iost(d to the (entril Prot lines 
\ here the v hole of Ills strtiii li vs 
bi(ns]ient After tin iisuil]unod 
of streiie IS \ssiet mt ( onnni'- 
sioiier III t IS eiignged for Im 
\i irs on ‘'itthnient v orl .md for 
i further jiiriod of Ini \eirs in 
“si (re tin it \ orl bung' ipiiomted 
Chief ‘'ccret ir\ to the ( hii f Coin 
inissioner of the Centr il Pro\ inces 
in Kjoo Ivo Mirs liter he v is 
ai)])ointed Coininissioner of \ igpur, 
inel in (he folloe ing' %c ir he e is 
ni ide i Com]nnion of (he (Irder of 
the St ir of Indi i 

The chief liter ir\ v orl on v huh 
he \ IS eiigiged during this period 
included the Settlement K( iiort of 
the \ig])ur District md the t\ o 
Kej)orts_ on the riinines of iiSpb-cj/ 
md 1899-1000 He ilteiided the 
Conference in 1.S9J in eonne\ion 
\ itli the Cidistril sureets of 
Ikhir at the iimtition of Sir 
\nthon}, MicDonii'll He i is ilso 
dejnited to rejiresent (he Centr il 
Premnees in 1894 it 1 Conference 
regirdiiig 1 md Records coiuened 
hj Sir Charles Elliott in Cilcutl i 
In M ircli, 1907, Mr CrTeldock 
\ IS ippointed Chief Coininissioner 
of the (^entril Pro\ inces md Berir, 
which litter irei v is ainilg.im itcd 
with the Central Provinces in 1902 
Since he assumed charge of the 
Administration the principal mat- 


ters that hate occupied Ins atten- 
tion ha\e been (ho famine so far 
as It iftectstlie Central Prot inces, 
tarious e\perimi iits in connexion 
\ itli the croi>s, md sanitirv im- 
])ro\enunts m (he citt of \ ig'inir 
With regird to the fiimne the 
(listless irismg fioin tin f iihirc of 
the Monsoon although it w is 
si rums \\ vs It no time so grt it is 
III tin III iglibouring ]iro\ mei s and 
till iiosition V as reiidtri d Iiss criti- 
( il b\ till uhiiit of timiK riiii 
P.ut It till begmiimg of 190S the 
Gotirnmint v is fori id to letiev 
Its fin mi 111 jiositum m ordir to 
dtiidi vhit illotinints shouhl hi 
m ide foi f immi nliif md v hat 
SI r\ lei s < ould be riduiid for lint 
luirj'osi \( till bigmnmg of tin 
tiar 70000 jKopli vin in reeiijit 
of rilitf but till ordmart riliif 
\ orl s \ I ri siiflii II lit 111 most dis- 
tru ts to protidi for till ri(]iiire- 
nunls of till 1 iboiiimg' ilis-(s 
\ illagi V orl s \ ire ojuiud m t\ o 
distru ts and spiciil n In f \ is 
gi\i n to \ eavirs grituitoiis riluf 
hi mg iftordid to other cl isse^ 
With rigird to iroji ixpirimints 
a fur me isiiri of suceiss itteiidid 
till earuiiis exiiermunts lairud 
out b\ tin Gom mini lit todisconr 
suit ibh idditions to the commerci il 
crojis of till riiittisgirh Dms’on 
I III most intcri sting \ in those 
coiiiii cti (1 \ itli jute (lie eiiltn ation 
of vliicli under the supenisinn of 
in < Xpert from Dacca is In mg 
attended \ itli encouraging results 
In minnig concissions tliere has 
been something of i boom iiid tin 
Goeermnent has biin floodi d e ith 
apjilic itioiis (or prosjiectmg md 
mining coneessioiis mam of the 
aiijilicants being Indians, and 
Indian capit il being 1 irgelj utihrcd 
Alangaiiesi, toal iron and other 
minerals bm been discenered m 
\ annus places md hopes ire enter 
timed tliat there is .1 great future 
before the Centr il ProMiiees m tin 
development of its miner il le- 
sources In mumcijial matteis, the 
Hon Mr CraddoeU has shown 
great mteiest and his jirevunis 
s rvic' as Commissioner of Nagjnir 
has enabled him to fullv apfiriciate 
the needs of (he chief city lo re- 
lieve the congestion in crowded 
localities, the Govcriimeiit Ins 
acquired and hiudid over to the 
Municipality extensive plots of 
land m the outskirts of the city , 


new roads are being made, the 
new V ater-works scheme, which will 
relieve the uncertainty of the pre- 
sent supph , V ill soon bo an accom- 
jilishcd fact, and another large 
sclume that of the drainage, is 
ne.iniig completion 

Ihi Hon Mr Craddock was 
married, m 18SS to Frances 
Heiiiiitta \oungist daughter of 
(jenervl H R Bro\ iie He is a 
numbei of the E ist India Lnited 
Serv ,ei Club 

Mr IIE\K\ Dim LED 
CR\ 1 K, BA, ICS, Regisirat 
thief Loiiit, Puiij lb I ilioie, was 
born III Jinuirv, 1.876, m England, 
md ediic itid it Eton, ind at (Jxford 
Lmvii'itv wluii 111 took the H \ 
ihgiit III iSi(S P IS' ng into tin 
Indi 111 Civil Sirviie 1 c vv is jn'tid 
lo the Ptmj lb, wher hi snvid i' 
\ssist lilt ( onimi" oiiei m several 
distr>els,on plague iid general duty 
He ofliciitid IS Registrar, Chief 
Coiiit, Punjab, fioin Vjnil to October 
i()oj, and w IS appointed substantive 
R'gisirii in Maich 1904 

Mijor RltllMOM) IRE\OR 
CRltlllON Indnn \iinv, Siipcr- 
mtiiuleiit Bengal Seivice Suive} of 
Indi i, w IS 1)01 n m iiSGq at Calcutt i, 
md (ducitid it Ed.nbiiigli, Scot 
Imd He joined Sandliuist College 
111 I1SS3, md thence entered the 
\rmv, being attarhed to the 2nd 
Battalion Highland Light Infantiy 
in 1SS4 The same veai heaniv'cd 
111 India He served with HII 
foi about five V'eais, unt.l, m October 
i.SSi), he was admitted to the Bengal 
Staff Coijis md (lies line jeai aji 
jumited to the Sune} of India as 
Vssistmt Sujieimtendent Till 1891 
he SCI veil with this Dejiartment m 
the \oi th-WTst Piov inces, and in 
Novembei of that jeai was trans 
fciied to Bengal, wiieie he was m 
chiigeof the C iclastral Suive}’ m 
Oi iss i In 1S93 he was ajipomted to 
the chirgeof the Behai Suivcy, and 
in 1894 was girctted Supeimtend 
ent of Piovmcial Surveys, Bengal, 
winch ajipoiiitment he now holds 

I he Hon’ble Mi Justice 
DINSHA DHANJIBHAI DA VAR, 
the fust P usee Judge on the Bench 
of the Bomb IV High Couit, was 
boin on the 0 th of Nov'embei m 
the }cir 1S56 He commenced his 
education m the Piopiictary High 
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Mr FRANCIS EDWARD BULL, 
Executive Engineer, Irrigation De 
partment, P W D , Bareilly, was 
born in ISngland in the year 1866 
and was educated at Marlborough 
After passing through the Cooper’s 
Hill College, he worked for one j'ear 
on the Manchester Ship Canal, to 
gam a thorough and piactical ev 
perience of his profession He canre 
to India in tire year 1890, and the 
same year he joined the service at 
Rurki as an Assistant Engineer 
One year later he went to Aligarh, 
and after serving there for two years 
he was transferred to Meerut wdieie he 
remained for three years In the year 
1897 he went to Cawnpoie as an E\ 
ecutn^e Engineer, and after sen mg 
there for hve years he was transferred 
to Bareilly in the year igoi, where 
he continues as an Executive En- 
gineer in the Irrigation Department 

Lieut Col ROBERT NEIL 
CAMPBELL, M B , c M , I M s , Civil 
Surgeon, Dacca, w as born on tl e 
24th September 1854 and educated 
at Edinburgh He joined the Indian 
Medical Service on ist Octobei 1877, 



Lieut -Col Robert Neil Campbell 


and until the year 1883 was in 
militarj' employ In that year he 
« as ajipointed Civil Surgeon of 
Te7piir, Assam In this capacity he 
siibsequently served at Shillong and 
Gauhati till 1896, when he was 
appointed to officiate as Senior 
Medical Officer and ex-officio Assist- 
ant Superintendent at Port Biair 


in the Andaman Islands In i8g6, 
he letuined to Gauliiti as Citil 
Suigeon and was subsequently 
transferred to Sliilloiig In igoo, 
hew'as appointed Siqicnntcndciit of 
the Purnca J id, and 111 the same 
veai mide Cnil Suigeon of the 
1st Class, and in igoi apjioiiited 
to Dacca He was ajipoiutcd Lieu 
tenant Colonel and specially selected 
fo'" incieasod paj on 1st Ajnil 1904 

Wnr Services — \ E riontici 
of India, Naga Hills, 1S79 80 
Despatches G G O 123 of 18S0, 
Medal with clasp Kaiser 1 Hind 
Medal ist Class, Igoo 

The Ilon’ble Mr Justice PRO PLiL 
CHANDER CHATTERfl cin, 
Peimanent Judge, Chief Coiiit, 
Punjab, 1 iihoro, was born in 
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Hon Mr Justice P C Chatterji 

Calcutta 111 the j'eai 1848, of an 
ancient and distinguished but 
decayed Kuhn Brahmin family He 
received Ins early training m the 
School of the General Assembh, 
Scotland, in Calcutta, and took his 
degree of M A in i86g He became 
Bachelor of Laws m 1870, and after 
being enrolled as a vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court, remoaed to 
I ahoie to practise at the Bar of the 
Ch ef Couit, Punjab, where he quick- 
I5 established a large practice In 
1886 he was appomted a Mum 
cipal Commissioner of Lahore bv 
the Government He remained on 
the Board till 1895, when he re 


signed on being iiomiiialed Judge 
of the Chief Court, in winch jiost 
he first officiated in 1889, and was 
jicrmaiicntly ajipomtcd in 1S94 He 
became i Fellow of the Punjab 
Unl^ersltJ^ bv election, and was 
ijijwnntcd Sieictaij’ to the Law 
Facultj, and elected Dean of the 
Faculty in ibrjb On the recoil 
st’tiition of the Punjab Unncrsity 
in 1905, he was re apjiomtcd i 
Fellow ind still holds the office He 
has been Ex imiiicr in l.aw and other 
subjects to the Unieersityon seicral 
occasions, and materially' helped 
Sir William Rattigan, the Vice 
Clianccllor, m flaming the rules and 
regulations of the old Uiiiecrsity, for 
winch service he was awarded tlic 
title of Rai Bahadur He is Prcsi 
dent of the Punjab Public Library 
and of the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Hindu Techiiical Institute, founded 
in 1897 He was made a C I E ■’t 
the Dellii Coronation Durbar 

Mr Chatterji was also appointed 
Vice Chancellor of the Punjab Uni 
versily 111 1904 He tikes a keen 
interest m rrecmasoiira , has jiasscd 
through all the degrees, ind holds 
the rank of Past Dcinity District 
Gland Master 

Jlr GEORGE SUMMERLY 
CARMICH \EL COLE, Superm- 



Mr G S C Cole 


tendent of Police, Lucknow w'as 
born in the year 1872 in London, 
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of the Punjab Iiiigatiou Depait 
ment, Messrs Picston and Benton, 
to uhom he acted as personal ass s( 
ant Two schemes were drawn up 
for tl’e Lower Barr Doab Canal, 
and one for the Upper Chenab 
Canal, and on the plans thus formu 
lated, Urge cairals are now under 
coristrirctron By the Irrigation 
Branch hiS service^: have twice been 
lent to the Government of the 
North West Frontier Province, to 
cidvrse on irrigation matters in the 
Bannti and Gumal V illeys 

Ml Davis IS now’ nr charge of the 
Low'ei Ban Doab Cinal Con 
struction Cwcle, and has m addition 
several other sui\ej's and projects 
in hand, the pi ncipal of wdn chare 
connected with the control of the 
Kuriam and Gumal r vers for irri- 
gation in the Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan Districts on the frontier, and 
for the construction of weirs and 
canals for irrigating the Sutlej Valley 
and the desert uplands of Bikan r 
and Bahawalpur 

Mr E HALDEMAN DENNISON, 
Consul for the United States 
of America, Bombay, w'as born 
in Columbus, Ohio, U S A , in the 
year 1872, and was educated at 
Yale College and St Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire In the 
year 1892 he went to the West, 
and was appointed Agent of Navajo 
Indians m 1894 He w'as after 
wards transferred to Washington 
Indian Office in 1898 In the yea- 
1903 he enteied the Consular Service 
and W'as sent to Canada, and in 
1906 he was transferred to Bombay 
as Consul for USA He is the 
grandson of the late Mr William 
Dennison, who was Governor of 
Ohio, USA, and afterwards 
Postmaster General in the Cabinet 
of President Lincoln 

The Hon’ble Mr STEPHEN 
FINNEY, c 1 E , Manager, North 
Western Railway of India, and 
Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, was born in England m 
1852 and educated at Clifton 
College He entered the Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper's Hill, 
W' h e n c e he passed into the 
Indian Public Works service in 1874 
His first appointment was as 
Assistant Engineer, Eastern Bengal 
State Raihvay, in charge of Rung- 
pur SubDinsion In 1877 he W'as 
21 


placed in charge of the Jalpaiguii 
District as Distiict Eng.neer, and 
in the following 3'eai appointed 
AsSiStant Manager, Northern Bengal 
Raihvaj', at that time not j'et amal 
gamated W’lth the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway This post he held 
1 11 the year 1882, when he was trens 
feired to th» Southern Mahratta 



Hon Mr S Finney 

Raihvay as Ass =tant Clue*' Engi 
neei In 1884 Iv went on fuFough 
ai d on his retviin was appointed 
again to the Eastern Bengal State 
Radw'av as Ass stant Manager 
The Eastern Bengal and Northern 
Bengal Railwavs w'eie amalgamat 
ed in the year 1887, and Mr Finney 
received the appo ntment of 
Deputy Managei of the combined 
systems In 1891 he w'as promoted 
to the post of Manager of the com 
b ned systems, and thiS appoint 
ment he held till 1899, during 
which period he did excellent 
seivice in bringing the 53'= 
tern undei his charge to a high 
degree of efficiency In the latter 
3'ear he was transfened as klanager 
to the important Noith Western 
Raihvay 1 his system is second 
only to the East Indian Railway 
in point of commeicial importance, 
taking second place, so far as 
gloss earnings are concerned, and 
being m this respect far m advance 
of any other Indian railwa3', with 
the above exception From a stra 


tegic point of view' the Noith West 
ern Railway is the most important 
in India, as here the lines ol 
railway which jnotect tlie N W 
Fiontiei, conveigc The selection oi 
Ml Finne3'foi the onerous jiost oi 
Managei of this gieat system is a 
sufficient testimonial to the esteem 
in w h ch his sei v’lces are held bj' 
the Government of India In 1905 
Mr Finney w'as ajipointed a Member 
ot the Punjab Legislatuc Council, 
and lie has leceived the Companion 
ship ot the most Eminent Older ol 
the Indian Einpae 

Ml JOSEPH EDWARD GAB 
BETT, Consulting Engineer foi Rail 
wa3's, Lucknow Cncle, was born 
in Ireland in the year 1855 He 
lecened his piimaiy education at 
Cheltenham College, and afteiuaids 
joined the Po3'al Indian Engineeiing 
College at Cooper’s Hill, horn W'hencc 
he jiassed out m the year 1S77 and 
W'as jiosted to the Burma Railw'a3 s 
as an Assistant Engmeci He w as 
transfened to India and joined the 
Rajputana Railway m May 1878 
In 18S5 his services were lent to the 



Mr J E Gabbett 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railwa3' In 1888 he officiated for 
nine months as Manager of the Jodh- 
porc Railw’ay F rom i88g to 1893 he 
w as engaged in the construction of the 
railway from Jodhpore to Bikanir, 
and from the year 1893 he was 
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School, Bomb-i}', from where he 
])'isbccl the Unncrsitj' Entiince 
Ex-imimtion He then joined the 
Elj)hin‘:tone College during the time 
of Sir Phillip Yodehouse and Mr 
0\cnham In College life he was 
not only bright and foremost m 
his studies but nas also prominent 
m football, cricket, and amateur 
thcatncals His contemporaries in 
Colkge were Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, 
tliL late DasturPeroze Jamasp, and 
Mr Jchangir Dossabhoy Framjee 
In 1877 he went to England and 
joined the Middle Temple, and was 
called at the Tiinitj Term of 1880 
He was admitted an Advocate of 
the Bombay High Court m August 
of the same 3 ear At that time 



the Hon air Justice D D Davar 


thcie was a glut of Barristers at the 
High Court, but he sought other 
fields uid soon distinguished him 
self at the Small Cause Court for 
his istuteness and grasp of com- 
iiu reial qucbtions, and in the Police 
t oiirts b\ 1 IS conduct of criminal 
e ises In the Durant Blackmailing 
C we and “the Tilak Case he 
lought with great abihU, and 
distinguished himself in cross- 
1 \ uiiinat on In the latter case he 
w Is issoiiited with the late Mr 
Pii^h of (. ilcntta He was also 
Imiior ( ounsei to Sir Gnfiiths 
I \ iiwwhenhe fought out the great 
P irtitioii case known is the Moolji 
Jetha Case Xfter iSqG, he ga\o 
his undnided attention to the High 


Coiut, and fiom 189S his career has 
been one of uninteriupted success 
He has been entiusted with a very 
large number of briefs, entailing 
long and aiduous hours of labour 
His practice was a very lucrative 
one, especiallj' in commercial cases 
on w'hich he brought a wonderful 
know'ledge of native book keeping 
to bear He W'as also recognised as 
one of the cleverest cross examiners 
in criminal cases The Junior 
Native Bar owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for the manner in w'hich he 
fought for the equality of rights 
of Native and European Bar 
risters piactising in the Bombay 
High Court He broke down all 
the distinctions that had hitheito 
existed, bj' his individuality and 
the able and heaity manner in 
W’hich he co operated in cases 
with Messrs Maepherson, Lang, 
and other leading lights of the 
local bar In accepting the post 
of Judge in the Bombay High 
Court, Mr Davar gave up a large 
practice, but the appointment 
could not but be gratifying, as 
it W'as not of his own seeking 
His nomination as a Judge w’as 
gazetted in London on the 19th 
of October, 1906 Mr Davar’s 
various attainments, and his gieat 
experience of the different Courts 
of Law' in Bombaj’’, specially 
qualify him for the post he has 
attained 

Mr JAMES GOULDING DAVIS, 
Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, India, was bom at 
Rurki, 12th February 1858, and 
educated at Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla He graduated as an A ssistant 
Engineer from the College of Civil 
Engineering at Rurki and was 
appointed to the General Branch 
of the P W D on 6th October 1879 
He was emjilojed for 15 yeais m 
the districts bordering the N W 
Frontier, principalh on the construe 
tion and maintenance of frontier 
roads and posts The most import- 
ant of the frontier roads on the 
construction of which he was em- 
lilo\cd, arc the mam road extending 
from Khushalgarh on the Indus 
through Kohat and Bannu to Dera 
Ismail Khan, that from Kohat up 
the Miranzai ^ alley to the Upper 
Kurram Valiev, and the military 
road from Oghi to Darband along 


the Black Mountain frontier of the 
Hazara D'stiict He was several 
times selected for employment 
beyond the frontiers of the Derajat, 
Kohat and Hazara Districts and 
his services w’ere lent to the Political 
Department in connection with the 
opening up of the Gumal Pass in 
1890 91 , by the consti uction of the 
first road with military posts from 
Murtaza to Khajun Kach, and the 
bridging of the Gumal River For 
his work in the Gumal Pass he 
leceived the thanks of Government 
He was, soon aftei his return to the 
P W D , again tiansf erred to the 
Political Department and sent up to 
the Kurram Valley (1893 94), where 
he built the station of Parachenar 



Mr J G Davis 

wi th its fort and mihtia lines, directly 
under the southern face of the Sufod 
Koh Mountains, and guaiding the 
Piew'ar Kotal Pass into the Hariob 
Valley on the west, and the Argam 
Pass Into Ningrihar on the north, 
and dominating the Afghan Province 
of Khost on the south 

In 1895 his services weie trans 
ferred to the Irrigation Branch of 
the Punjab, and he served at first 
on the Ban Doab and Western 
Juiiina Canals From igoo onward 
he has been ch’cflj' connected with 
survey's on and between the Sutlej 
and Rail Rivers for irngatioii 
schemes, and in the preparation of 
projects under two Chief Engineers 
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appointed as State Engineer to the 
BiLanir State, and also officiated 
as Manager of the Jodhpore 
Bikanir Railway from March to 
December 1894 and June to October 
1895 He Mas Deputy Consulting 
Engineer for Raihva5's at Calcutta 
fi om iQoo to 1903 In the j^ear 1905 
he was promoted to Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and in Decembei of 
the same vear he was appointed 
Consulting Engineei for Railways, 
Lucknoiv Circle, in which capacity 
he IS still serving 

The Hon’ble SIR CHANDRA 
MADHUB CHOSE, Senior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, 
was born at Bicrainpur in the 
District of Dacca, in the year 1839, 
of a Kayiasth? famih, his fathei 
being Rai Durga Prosad Chose, 
Bahadui, Deputy Collector In 
those days. Eastern Bengal, in 
uhich Bicrampui is situated, uas 
not so advanced as it has since 
become, and there weie small 
chances of obtaining the necessary 
education to fit the young Chan- 
dra Madhub for the battle of life 
in those parts The Kayasthas, 
houever, vherever found, are 
an energetic class, of great in- 
telligence, claiming descent from 
Chitragupta of primer al age, 
and belonging to the class 
of Kshettriyas who in ancient 
Hindu times Mere the warrior 
caste and ranked ne\t to the Brah- 
mans Rai Duiga Prosad enact- 
ed the p-’it of a Mnse parent and 
placed his son in the centre of 
learning m the Province, Calcutta, 
M'here he attended the Hindu and 
the Presidency Colleges, at that 
time the leading scholastic institu- 
tions for Hindu hds These Mere 
days before the introduction of the 
ncM Unnersityr system in Calcutta, 
but in the rery first y^ear the Uni- 
rersity Mas established, the y'oung 
student passed creditably the 
Entrance Examination Ouing to 
ill-health, Chandra Madhub Mas not 
able or permitted to pursue his 
studies to obt un a Degree in the 
Lnuersitv, but vas compelled to 
rest auhile m ordew to re- 
cuperate Later Mhen restored 
to health, he rejoined the Presi- 
dency' College, and subsequently' 
joined the Lum' Class of that Col- 
lege Mith a view to quahfy for a 


forensic career Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under 
a lawyer of commanding attain- 
ments in the person of Mr William 
Austin Jlontriou, then Professor 
of Law at the Presidency College, 
and also Advocate of the old Su- 
preme Court Mr Ghose did Mcll 
under the able tuition of the 
eminent Professor He Mas an 
eainest student, Mith great natural 
abilities, Mhich fitted him for the 
profession, and he Mon the regard 
of Professor Monti lou in M'hose 
estimation he stood high, a good 
omen foi the ultimate success of 
the present learned Judge In the 
twenty-second y'ear of his life, i860, 
Mr Ghose passed Mith credit the 



LaM' Examination M'hich author- 
ized him to practise as a pleader 
His first venue was Burdwan 
Mhere he met with success as a 
pleader Within six months he 
was appointed Government Plead 
er by the Government, at the in- 
stance of Mr Beaufort, then Su- 
perintendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs His old friend, 
Mr Jlontriou, stood sponsor to 
him on this occasion Having been 
asked by Mr Beaufort to recom- 
mend someone for the post, he 
mentioned Mr Ghose, which his 
knoM'ledge of that gentleman’s at- 
tainments enabled him to do without 
suspicion of favour Mr Ghose 


did not retain the post long, throw 
ing it up on finding that he could 
not work m harmony with the 
local Collector He accepted a 
position under Government as De- 
puty Collector He held this posi- 
tion for a very short period only 
In tins manner he was headed off 
by fate from travelling by' avenues 
Mhich Mould have led him away 
from the true goal uhich he has 
smee attained, and the honours 
aua’ting him ^ provincial plead- 
ership under Gorernment or the 
position of an Uncorenanted Civil 
Servant, hoM ever distinguished, 
Mould but ill have compensated 
him for his present elevated posi- 
tion Jlr Ghose, after these ten- 
tative efforts, entered the line of 
his true vocation, and joined the old 
Sadar Court at Calcutta Before 
long, the Sadar and Supreme Courts 
M'hich had been sejrarate institutions 
from the beginning of British rule 
in Bengal, Mere fused into one, thus 
gnmg rise to the institution knoun 
as the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal Jlr Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar Mith con- 
siderable experience gamed in his 
Itlofussil career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 
of brilliant abilities senior to him 
m the profession he acquired a 
fair practice from the beginning 
His old preceptor, Mr jMontriou, 
had never lost sight of him, and 
at this time Me find Mr Ghose 
acting for that gentleman as Pro 
lessor of klofussil Law m the Presi- 
dency College during six months 
in the year In the great Rent 
case winch uas argued before a 
full bench of fifteen Judges, when 
Dwarka Nath IMitter (subsequently 
raised to the Bench) M'as opposed 
to Mr Doyne, a leading advocate 
of the day, Mr Ghose acted as 
Junior to Mr Mitter, and was con- 
sidered to have rendered very effi- 
cient service to his chief 4mong 
his compeers, Dwarka Nath and 
Romesh Chandra Mitter (after- 
Mards knighted and appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council) 
were raised to the Bench, uhere 
Mr Ghose has since followed them 
This left a clearer field for the rap- 
idlv rising advocate, and he soon 
attained leading rank and a very 
wide practice For some years, Mr 
Ghose held a position among Cal- 
cutta advocates second to none, 
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denc3' College In ibjy he went 
to England to complete his studies, 
and in iS8o he was called to 
the Bar In the same a ear he 
joined the Calcutta High Court 
He practised till 1S87, when he was 
appointed Registrar of the Picsi- 
denc\ Court of Small C luses In 
igo/ he officnted foi si\ montlis 
as the Chief Judge of tint Court 
Mr Vbul Hassan has ahajs 
taken a keen and Inch inteiest 
in the ad\ ancemcnt — social and 
moral — of his communit\ Mainh 
to his efforts is due the foundation 
of the w ell-know n Calcutta Alaho- 
medan Orphanage, which was 
founded in the \ear 1895 and foi 
which there was a pressing need, 
It is now in a flourishing condition 
and it IS to be hoped that the publ'c 
purse \ ill readih unloosen itself 
to support so philantliro])hic an 
institution Air Hassao belongs to 
a well-known hteran faniih of 
Befiar His father was the author 
of the ‘Lnesof the Persian Poets 
and his brother Khan Bahadiii 
Khuda Buksh Khan c i l the w ell- 
know n Bibliophile, besides jiossess- 
ing a fine collection of Oriental MSS 
IS the author of ‘ Mahboob-ul- 
Lobab,” a work on the lines 
of the ‘‘ Kitab-ul-Fehnst” of Ibu 
Nadiem 

Air AVILLICAI FREDERICK 
HESKETH, Calcutta, was boin in 
1840, and at 14 \ ears of age entcied 
an Engineer s shop in the East 
End of London and theie woiked 
at the piofession for se\cn a ears 
In the 3 ear 1861 he joined the 
Great Noithcrn Railw a3' where he 
lemained until 1865 when he 
jiroceeded to joia the Mauiitiui 
Railwa3 nndei coaenant, sta3ang 
wath the island line until the close 
of the 3'eai 1872 In the beginning 
ot 1873 h s sera ices weicentci tamed 
113' the Cape Goa'ernment Railava3'S 
for the special purjwse ot bringing 
out aniiouslocomotia es from Alessis 
Alanning and AVardels of Leeds, to 
Poit Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
theie to elect them After peiform 
mg this duty, he lemamed in 
charge of the AVorkshops at North 
End, Port Elizabeth He avas 
subseqiientl3' emplo5'ed to travel 
round the coast to lepair Cape 
Recede and Bud Island Lights He 
avas further employed as General 
Foreman of Works on Sunda3f Ria'cr 


Bridge, afleiaaaids bloaan uj> by the 
Bocib during the aaai In 1S79 Mi 
Ilesketh, liaaing left South Africa, 
Jiroceeded to joi 1 the South Indian 
R iilaa aa under coa enant as Shoji and 
Loco Foienian, and aaas jilaccd in 
charge of the Madina Woikshops 



Subsequentla he aaas tiaiisfeircd to 
Cuddalorc to ciect large new aaoik 
shops foi the Railaaa3', aa Inch, w hen 
finished, All Hesketh was gia-n 
chaige of He remained in cliaige 
at Cuddaloie till he left the South 
Indian Railaaa3’ m the 3001 1SS5 
iAIi Hesketh then joined the Buima 
Railaaa3s as Head Fittei at the 
Insem Woiks In 1887 he aaas jno 
inoted to Constiuction Foicman on 
the line fiom Toungoo to Mandala3', 
aaheieMi J W BH3ers earned out 
the celebrated lecord of taao miles 
a day constiuction He aaas after 
wards Foieman of Yamethin station 
fiom 1888 to 1893, aahen at there 
quest of Afr Bu3'eis his services 
aaeie tiansfeued ta the Assam 
Bengal Railaa'a3', on avhich line he 
seived till the 3 car 1901 avhen he 
had to leaarn the district oaving to 
bieakdoaaai of his health He then 
again joined the Burma Railaa’’a3's 
but had to resign m 1903 owing to 
ill health Mr Hesketh then joined 
the Muishidabad Knshnagar con 
stiuction to elect and sujiermtend 
the avoiking of a laige land steam 
dredgei, and is still on the same 
w'ork at Kanchiajoaia 
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Captain FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TI AN HIRST, Indian Army, 
Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Sun e3' of India, and Superintendent 
of Bengal Surve3's was born in 
England in 1874 ^nd educated 
at Bath College, and later at 
Sandhurst He joined the Arm3' 
on Febuiar3 20 th 1895 being 
posted to the gbth Alanchester 
Regiment Heariived in India on 
the 2nd April 1895 and served 
with the abo\ e regiment until 
ijijiointed M’lng Officer in the 22nd 
Bombay Infantr3 In 1899 he 
was ajipointed a Deputy Assistant 
Coinmissar3'-General and in the 
following \ear joined the Survey 
of India on piobation as an Assist- 
ant Superintendent The lest of 
his seivice has been in this dejsart- 
ment duiing which time he has 
been st itioned at Dehia Dun and in 
Behai Bengal Eastern Bengal and 
Chota Nagpoit until he was j5ro- 
moled to thejmsition he now holds 

Air EDM ARD R A I E I G H 
J ARDINE Presidencv Post Mas- 
ter Bombay was boin in the 3'eai 
1858 in the Bombaj’ Piesidencj', 



Mr E R Jardivc 


and educated at Southsea After 
comjaleting his education, Mr Jar- 
dine was appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service in 1876 He was 
Assistant Mail Officer in 1876 and 
became Mail Officer in 1877 He 
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Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, gradua'*^ 
mg from the Queen’s University 
(now the Royal Irish Umversitj) in 
1874 He dame to India in No\ em- 
ber 1875, was posted on general duty 
and attached to the Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital, Bombay Among the 
many civil and mihtaiy appomt 
ments w h ch have been held bj 
Jnin, those deserving of notice are. 
Ins connection with the loth, i8th, 
and 24th Bombay Natve Infantiv 
Regiments, the Civil Surgeonc es 
of Kaladgi, Kaira, Sataia, Belgaiim, 
Dhanvar and Poona, at the last 
named place he m as also Sujie 111 
tendent of the Byiamji Jeejeebhoj 
Medical School He was Deputj 
San taiy Comm ssionei, Southein 
DivibOn, fiom 1878 7q and the 
lollownig year acted as Supeiintend- 
ent of the Yeriowda Central Jai', 
Poona Before acting as S'^cretaij 
to the Surgeon Geneial with the 
Government of Bombay in 1883 84 
he held the post of the Superintend 
lilt of the Colaba Lunatic Asylum, 
1882 83 In 1902 he was re tians 
feired to the Military Department 
and deputed to Aden, and in the 
year following to Ivaiacbi, in both 
of w’hich districts he w as the P M 0 





Siir^n C enl JohnPiiiiii Grcano 

He assumed chargi of the office of 
‘burgeon General with the Govern 
inent of Bombav m Mar 1905 
Surgeon General Gieanr was 
thanked br' the Gorernmeut and 
icceued si\ months’ pensionable 


service as a reward lor woik done 
m connection w'lth the fam ne of 
1877 He IS a member of the 
British Medical Association, the 
lush Medical Giaduates Association, 
the Associaton of Military Suigeons 
of the United States of America, 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Association 

The Hon’ble Mr RICHARD 
GREEVEN, legal Remembrancer 
to the Government of the United 
Piovinces, at piesent officiating as 
2nd Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner for Oudh, w'as born on the 
4th September 1866, in London, of 
Geiman parents He was a Scholar 
and Exhibitioner of Dulwich College 
andjiinioi student of Christ Chut ch, 
Oxfoid He]o,ned the Indian Ci\il 
Seivice on the loth Septembei 
1 887, and, having taken hiS degree 
of Bacheloi of Arts in the Law 
Finals and having been called to the 
Bai fiom the Innei Temple, he 
aiiived in India at the close of 1888, 
being posted as Assistant IMagis 
trate and Collectoi to Benares He 
held various executive and judicial 
appointments until appointed an 
Undei-Secretai}' to Government, 
subsequently acting as ludicial 
Secietaiy and as Legal Remem- 
brancei After leaving the Secre 
tanat in 1897 he w'as employed, 
piincipally as D stuct and Sessions 
[udge, in various d stucts, until, in 
rgoo, he was appointed to offic ate, 
and W’as subsequently confirmed, 
as Deputj' Secretary to the Govern 
inent of India m the Legislative 
Depaitment During tins pciiod 
he took a leading part m the pie 
paiation of the Bill for the Revis,on 
of the Code of Civ,l Pioceduie, and 
was deputed to repoi t on the law s 
and regulations of the Penal Settle 
ment at Port Blarr He loft the 
Goaernment of India in 1904 foi 
hs piesent appointment, and has 
since then been a Membei and 
Secietaij' of the United Provinces 
I egislative Council Mi Gieeven 
Intel ested himself activelj’ in the 
Volunteer movement as a Captain 
of the Simla Volunteer Rifles He 
.s a Past Master of Lodge “ Philan- 
thioph3’ W'lth Independence ” EC, 
and holds the position of D G J 
D in the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Bengal He has attained the 
iSth Degree and is a District Grand 
Snord Bearer in the Order of 


Ivn, gilts Templar Mr Greeven 
has made a spec al study of Conti 
nental Freemasonry in the i8th 
centuiy, and has written essays 



Hon Mr R Greeven 


i id pamphlets on some of the more 
obscure forms of popular religion 
111 Northcin India 

Mr HENRY DALY GRIFFIN, 
District and Sessions Judge, Lu''k 
1 ow', was boin in Maj’o, Ireland, 
111 the 3'ear 1864, and was educated 
at Black Rock College, iieai Dublin 
He obtained a classical scholarship 
fiom the Roj’al University of Ire 
land and took his degree of Bachelor 
of Alts in the vc'ir 1885, fiom the 
same Univ ersity He pasbed the 
open competition foi the Indian 
Civ’il Scrv’ice in 1883 and joined the 
s rvice in India in 1885 He wa^ 
ipjiointed Judge of the Farriiklia 
bad District, United Provinces, 
,11 1893 Since then he has served 
as Judge in several districts, and in 
iqo4 W'as posted to Lucknow In 
the 3'eai 1906 he officiated as Second 
Ydditional Judicial Commissionei 
of Oudh He has recently been 
aDjiomted to officiate as a Puisne 
Judge of the High Coiiit, Allahabad 

jNIr ABUL HASSAN, Third 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, 
son of Moiilvie Mohunied Bukhsh, 
a leading pleader of the Patna Bar, 
was educated at Patna College 
and subsequently at the Presi- 
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The lion bkMr Jubt\ce VLl'RI'D 

KrNSINGTON b \ i c s , 

Chief Court, Punj ih Liliore, w i‘= 
born in llic \(^r 185=1, in Jii'i\ 

! 

1 

! 



H<n !)!'• Mr Jii‘-nc( Ivr si rros 

iiul educitc'l nt M irlborough iiul 
Lnncr'itv (ollt(:( 0\f<>ril lb 
nme tolndn in 1S77 is n mimlicr 
of the ICS, nnd u is ipi oinlid 
\«eist'int. Conimi^'^ioner I iliors 
t nrl\ in 187S \fttr ^111,1,^; m 

se\eriil liisiritts, iu jo.ii'd tin 
‘'Cttkintnl Dtiiirtinrnl in i88o 
IS Assistint Scttkmint onirti 
Iloshnrjnir In i8‘''5 iflii n slmrt 
])i riod IS Cndtr Seen tnrv to (lo 
\ eminent, he ms ap]inintcd Settle 
inent OfTicer of \ndnll 1, continuing 
in the district is Diinitr Com 
nussioner on coinjiletinn of tlic 
Settlement Tioin iSon to 
he sereed under the Gosernment 
of Indii IS Lnder-Serretin ind 
Deputj' Sccretirs in the rimn« 
Department, reverting to the 
Punjab, on return from furlough 
m 1895, IS Deputy Commissionei 
of Amritsir In 1896 nid 1S97 lu 
held the ipiiomtment of Accountint 
General it Alhlnb id, till he joined 
the Jtidicnl Dcpirtmcnt of the 
Punjab as Divisional Judge m 
November 1S97 He has since 
remained m that dejiartment, serv ing 
in the Jullimdur, Delhi and Lahore 
Divisions, and after acting as a 
Judge of the Chief Court during 1902, 
he was permanently apjiomtcd in 
that post in December 1904 


Dr J 01 INM\ VLILR LLMHLR, 
rh n , r I c , vS.c , Impcnal \gn 
cultiiial Chemist, and at ])ic=ciit 
ofliciating Dncctor of the \giicul 
turd K( search Institute, Piisa, was 
linin at R iiiihill in Lancasluio on 
Di cf mbi r 2f>th iSfio Ik leccivid 
till jinni ijnl jiait of his tduratioii 
as a thcmist u the haods of Aiigu'-t 
kchiiK at Pionn, Glim in\ , belwceii 
till \i 1I-- nul 18S0 Thcic 

iftu, for si\ \iais, he w is ^<11101 
i' i--! lilt to Dr 1 \ \ oclc! ii at the 
Uov il \"rirultu! d Societv of Png 
I ii'd lIijiiiRilthi liuli ni Vgr.cu! 
tiiial Di ]> ntnif nl III Noviinbii i‘'0_ 
is \g't. cultural Chemist, wh ch ap 
poiiitimnt be ha- laid rontiniioush 
I 111 terotd- of h s work on Vcrncul 
tiiril ( 111 mi-tiv f 11 li'dahivt bun 



published cliii flv 111 the Agucultui li 
I edgtr md the Diilletins of tin 
I’rov.ncial Departments, others aie 
found III the Triiisactions of tin 
Chemical Societj, the Soc.ctj of 
Chi m. cal Industry and the Sorietv 
of Public Analysts Di I eatlici is 
i keen volunteer and has sen eel 
tliiough all ranks, from tioopei to 
Captain, 111 the DehiaDiin Mounted 
Rifles, in which Corps he still holds 
his Captain’s commission 

Mr WILLIAM HERDER 1 
I OVI'GROVE, Deputy Coiiservatoi 
of Foicsts, N 11111 111 Poiest 

Division, United Piovances, wa- 
boni in England ni 1868 and 


educated in that country He 
passed out of Cooper’s Hill in 1889 
and coming out to India, joined 
the Forest Department in Bengal 
as Assistant Conservator For the 
next seven 5 ears he served as 
\-sit,tant anil OfTiciatmg Deputy 
Coii-civator in vanous parts of 
Beng d, including Darjeeling, Chitta 
gong, Chaibassa and Dumka 
Ik w.as tiansferred to the United 
Prov inccs in i89r, and m the follow 
mg vear obtained his substantive 
grade as Dcpiitv Conservator Ii 
1900 he went on long leav and re 
turning wa-, in 1903 dcinited on 
-peel d dntv to lepoit upon tin 
fou-t- of the Bhabar and Tarai 
E-t.ites in the Naim Tal Districts 
In 1904 he was appointed to his 
jnesint jiost whence, 111 189^, lu 
was s(,ni to Bengal to officiate i- 
lon-iivatoi for tline month- 

Thc Hon’bli Mr JOHN 
W IkLI \M PI IT MLIR-M \CkEN 
/II' M K \ C V! K \ S , C S I , Mem 
her of Council of the Governor of 
P.omhav (Revuiiie and Tmance) 
w IS hoiii in the V ear 1854 m France 
and w is educated at Lton College 
III passed the Civil Sen ice e\ 
am int on m 1S74 and arrived 
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m India on the aStli Novembei 
1S76, and was posted to Satara 
He became Assistant Collector and 
Magistiatcin Febinarv 1877, and m 
1878 was appointed Assistant Poll 
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was Siijjcnntcnchng E\aminer, Per- 
sian Guli Division, from 1886 to 
1S8S Officntecl as Depulj Post 
Master, Bombay, m 1889 \dcn 
was his next sphere of acini t\ 
where he was Post Master in 1890 
Mr Jardme was on special duty m 
the Dircctor-Gcncral's Oiiicc in 1893 
and was made Depute Post Master, 
Bombae, in tlic same ^eal Two 
\tars later Mr Jai dine was acting 
Presidencj Post Master Bombay 
In 1899 Ml Jardme was Post Master 
oi Rangoon Fiom juh 1902 to 
March 1903 he acted as Dcinite 
Post Mastei -General Burma Mr 
jardme became Prcsldenc^ Post 
Mastei Bombae, in \pnl 1903 
Special mention was made of 
Ml jardme to the Goe eminent 
of India m the Dircctor-Giiural s 
■Annual Repoit of 1S98-9, for m 
troducing the neee and useful ses- 
tem of continuous elelieere m Bom- 
bay Again m the repoit of 1900 
01 Mr Jardme is mentioned for 
stopping opium smuggling through 
*he Post Offices Burma, and lor 
organizing Postal arrangements in 
Rangoon Once again, m the 
1903-04 Report, Mr jardme’s name 
figures for reorganising postal ar 
rangements in Bombay and foi 
introducing a system of accurate 
postal maps of deliveries in the 
Presidency Towns 

The Hon’ble JIi Justice DON \LD 
CAMPBELL JOHNSTONE, ics, 
Judge, Chief Court, Punjab Lahore, 
was born in 1857, 111 India, and 
leceived his education at the Edin 
burgh Academy Passing into the 
Indian Civil Senice, he came out to 
India m 1S79, and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore 
His services were placed at the 
disposal of the Bombaj’ Government 
in 1882, w'hen he w'as appointed 
Assistant Collector and Magistiate 
His services w'ere next requisitioned 
by the Punjab Government in 1884, 
and he held appointments, fiist as 
Junior Secretary and later on as 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, from 1887 to 1891, m 
which period he compiled an Excise 
Manual for the Punjab and wrote 
pamphlets on certain Punjab indus 
tiies He w^as promoted to District 
I udge in 1891, w’hich post he filled 
for two years He officiated as Du 1 
sional Judge in 1894, and was made 
permanent therein in 1895 He was 


jfiaced on sjki 1 il duty is AdilUion d 
Scs>iona Jndgi at kiinil in 1897, 
and agiin ui flic following \cir lit 
wa^ pi ictd on spe 1 il dull to oi 
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quire into the charges agniist Sii- 
dar Guultal Man Singh In 1002 he 
officiated as Judge, (hitfCouit Ik 
took up the officiating ipiiomtnunt 
of Tcmporin Additional Judge, 
Chief Court, Putijib, 1 ahoic, in 
1905, and w is appointed Fir-l Icin 
porir\ Additional Judge the sum 
\eai, and Officiating Judge, Cliitf 
Court, Punjab, Lahoie, in IQ06 

Mr GEORGE ALFRED kE A f 
INGE, Sccretaij and Sujiermtend 
ent, Mumcijial Board, Mussoone 
was born at Jullundur, m the 
Punjab, m the yeai 1836 He was 
educated at Holljw die Park College, 
Dublin He took his degree at F rmi- 
ty College, Dublin, m 1S72, and three 
5'ears later came out to India m the 
sei vice of the Railw aj s, holding the 
jiost of Chief Inspector for mam 
j'eais After leaxing railwaj' em 
ployment, air Keatmge worked as 
a Contractor for Railways in the 
Public AAffirks and Canal Depart 
ments, and in 1897 he was ajjpomted 
Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Municipal Board, Mussoone Under 
his supervision the financial posi- 
tion of the Mussoone aiumcipahty 
has notably improved, the collec- 
tions from taxes have been much 


iiicrc,iscd and fxpcndilurc m iill 
dej) irliiKiits greath refhictd Since 
Ills ijijiointmtnt the lert imjiort 
int sewcric,( sfhtim, wliicii ]»ro 
\i(kd I shoot to Cirri all the 
Miissooiii '•cw.igi to B)i lira, las 
biintirnal out At Bh ilni it is 
imindoii to th( f irm v litre foddi r 
IS grown for th< const rianci cirt 
Imllods During' rictnt It irs the 
mw Indro tla trie schtnit 1 as 
n troihiei (1, md the burden 
of tl e Corn spoiuh nee fell on Air 
ki 111111,1 and dl the wor) m con 
mition witli it had to p.iss tfirongh 
Ills lianris 

Air I DM A R I) A L STIN 
leENDAII ICS Addition il ''t= 
'ions Judg't , Meerut I mtul Proiin 
1 s u Is born in xSjt in I ondon 
ind idnritid at Bidford (irainnar 
s( hoo! He was a thss,tal cxhibi 
tor of John' Colhgt fanibridgi 
Hi joini (1 tilt ICS on otli ^ejiteiii 
bti 1892 ind raim toindiiin Oe 
tohir the Slim \i u md was first 
posted to Morutibad a Assistant 
AI ig'istr ite and t oik ctor He* scricd 
in the saim eipiciti, and as Joint 
Mag'isir iti, 111 (lifureiit distncts till 
i8(io from winch \iar In oflicialcd 
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as District md Sessions Judge 
On return fiom fmlough in 1904 
he w as appointed to Meerut as 
Additional Judge there In 1891 
he W'as engaged on Special Plague 
duty at Hurdwar 
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bcr igo2 Hl ms a]i])oiiili,<l Civil 
Surgeon 24-P'vrgvnas and Mnlic il 
Ins))crtor of Emigrants and sub 
‘=equently Civil Surgeon of Ha/i- 
ribagli His services vveie placed 
It the disposal of the Gov eniniLUl 
of Inclii Home Dcjnrtiiuiit from 
3rd \pril 1904 and he v is appoint- 
ed Inspector-General of Civil llos- 
jiitals Central Provincis v itli rink 
of Colonel 

Prom I2lh December 1904 to 
20tli Pebriniv' 1903 be vv is jii 
inilitarv emplov’ and on I2tli Ecb- 
niarv was iironioted Colonel, and 
appointid liisjieetor-Gencral of 
Civil Ilosjiitals and Siriitarv Coni- 
niissioner, Burma On the nth 
Scpfcmbir 1905 he v is a]i]iomted 
Inspector-Geiuril of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Beng il 

He IS the author of v ir'ious ]) ipers 
on ‘‘Preventive Inoeiilation in 
Choleri ” “Plies and Cholera Diffu- 
sion “ “ Salol in Clioleri ,” “ C it i- 
ract," “ Eitliohpaaj ,” ete 

Mr HENRA M \RSH, m isst c i , 
r 1 1 , IS the third son of the 
late Prancis Marsh, Esquire, JP, 
of Spring Mount, Queen s Countv , 
Ireland He was educated at 
Kingstown School, Ireland Coojiers 
HiIl.R I E College 1871 74 Passed 
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out of Coopei’s Hill with first class 
honours in Mathematics Mr Maish 
came out to India in the jear 1874 
He vv IS appointed Assistant En- 
22 


giiieei to the Public M^oiks Dejiait 
lUeiit in that \cai \ftei seven 
vears' service he obtained his giadc 
as Eveeiitive Engmeei in iSkr 
In 1S97 attained the grade of 
Supei intending Engineci, and in 
1902 he was appointed Chief Engi 
ncci ind 'tecietarv m llie Iirigation 
Branch of the Public \\ orks Dcjni t 
nicnt of the Gov eminent of the 
United Piovinces Piom iqo-, to 
1903, Mi Maish was a member ol 
the 1 egisHtneCoiiiicil of llie tinted 
Piovinces He leeeived the thanks 
of file (loviimnent ol fndi i and of 
till \ -\\ Piovinces foi develoj) 
Hunts in the lirgition svstems of 
till (1 inges and luiiini Poi hisdis 
tingmslud services hew is dei orated 
with the Order of the Indian 
Enqiiic In the \eai 1<)03 tlie 
Hon ble Mi Marsh cami under Ihi 
fiftv live veirs’ rule, iiid in the 
ordin irv couist would hive retiieo 
fiom the service iltogefliei llie 
Government of India were how 
ever, unwilling to lose the services 
of so capeiienced in officer In 
tile Resolution uiion the Re)ioit of 
the Iirigation Deinitnunt ol the 
United Piov mccs, b\ the Lieiiten int 
Governoi Mr Mai sh’s name ippcais 
coupled with high tnconiiti/ns The 
Resolution states “Air Marsh 
jiossessed a leinarkable jxivver of 
ins])iimg Ills own enthiisiism m his 
fellow workeis and to him tlicEocil 
Governnunt IS gie itlv indebted not 
onlv foi adinii iblc idministiation of 
the Deinrlnieiit inel in inv nnpiove 
mentb on tlu old ciiiils, Imt also 
for .1 Well cousideied piogi iminc o< 
extensions and new piojeets espe 
cnllv m the drv trict of Biindel 
klnnd ” \ wav was found ol 

retaining his services iiui the 
(lov eminent of India Ihiougb the 
Public AVorl s Sccictaiv wiote to the 
United Provinces Gov eminent offei 
ing Air Marsh the a]))) iintment of 
Consulting Engineer for Iirigation 
Woiks m Centril India i new ])ost 
created undci the gcneial recom 
mendition of the ling ilion Com 
mission in 1903 Ujion th it lejioi t, 
the Govcmnienf of India decided to 
arrange for an ex umnation of the 
Iiiigition icsouices of Cential India, 
accejitmg the cost as an Imjierial 
charge, and accordingh' agieed to 
piovide in exjiciicnccd Iingition 
officer to supcivise and cariv out 
the mv'estigation foi the wdiolc 
Agency, and to vvoik up iirigation 


piojects m the N itive States of 
Cential India Ihe woik icquned 
of the Engmeei w as to inspect 
the locihlies, and to assist idvase 
and sujiei v ise the State Engineers 
in selecting ind investigating 
pioinising schemes and in piejiaiing 
estim lies Ihe tciiitories to be 
de lit with meluded the Nativ’c States 
coinpiised in tlu Central India 
\geiu V 1 his ippoinlment was 
offei ed to Mi Alaish ind areejitcd 
bi linn He his laid it since his 
retirement fiom the legulai sen ice 
m Seiilembei 1905 Mi AIuslis 
leereitions lie sjioit, shooting, 
lisliing Heplaved in Inleinational 
Poolb ill (Rugbv) foi Engl ind v 
beotl ind m the ni iteh of 1873 
He is also 1 golf, ciicket md tennis 
plavci 

Mr \ 1 CH 0 E\S AIVLGHW 
A VI isbi c I , De]nitv Executive 
Engineir Drainage, Ordinary 
Brincli, of the Bombav' Alunici- 



Mr N JIvuGHAN 

p ility, was born m London in 1875, 
and educated at AA^estmmster 
School and the Cijstal Palace 
School of Engmeei mg On obtain- 
ing his certificate of the first 
class, for Engineering, he w as 
articled m 1895 to Messrs John 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 
Cml Engmeei s, Gieat George 
Street, AA^estmmster His articles 
completed, Mr Maughan was 
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lical Agent in ch-nge, Jatli State 
In 1883 he wab deputed to the 
Royal 'Vgiicultuial College at 
Cnencestei and aftei passing thiough 
the couiSL obtained the Diploma, 
and the Diploma of the RUj-'l 
Agrciiltuial Soc>cty of England 
In Novembei 1887 he was appointed 
ind Ass stant Collector and Magis 
tratc at Ahmednagai, and in the 
sime jeai ofSnated as Diiectoi of 
I and Recoids and Agiicultuie at 
Poona In i88g he was appointed 
Cnder Secretaij to the Go^ernment 
of India, in the Re\enue and 
Agucultuial Depaitment, and up 
to the '\eai i8q2 he tom times offi 
e ated as Secietar\ to the Go vein 
ment In the ^ ear 1893 he went on 
special dutj to Reunion and Mauii 
tius in connection wath Indian Cooly 
Immigrat on and subsequently le 
\eited to the Bombay establish 
ment On leturn fiom leave in 1895 
he became Sui\ ev Commissioner and 
Diiectoi of Land Records and 
‘Agricultuie, which position, wath 
short mteuuptions, he held until 
1898, when be became Secietaiy to 
Go\ eminent m the Re\enue and 
Finance Department In August 
1899 he w as made additional Member 
of Council of the Governor of 
Bombay for making Laws and Regii 
lations He became Chief Secre 
taiy to Goieinment in August igoo 
and went on deputation as a Tem 
poiary Membei He officiated with 
the Irrigation Commission in igoi 2 
In 1903 he officiated as Member of 
Council, and in 1904 w'ent to Karachi 
when be became Commissioner 111 
Sind On the 6th of August, 1905, 
he w as appointed Member of Council 
of the Governor of Bombay, and on 
the resignation bj^ Lord Lamington, 
of the Gcvemorship of the Presi 
dency m July, 1907, Mr Muir- 
Alaikenze assumed the office of 
Act ng Go\ei nor of Bombay which 
post he 1 eld pending the arrival 
of Sir G S Clarke, the newly ap 
pointed Governor, in October, 1Q07 

Col RODERICK MACRAE 

B IMS Inspector-General of 
ti\il Hospitals Bengal is the 
second son of the 1 ite John Macrae 
of theMacraesof Glenshield and was 
born atLochalsh Rosshire, Scotland 

He was educated at the Rojal 
\cademr, Imerness, and the Uni- 
lersiD of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873 


He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875, and after passing 
thiough Netlcy arrived in India in 
November of the same year 

He was first posted to the Pic- 
sidency Geneial Hospital, Calcutta, 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in Maj' 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneeis at Umballa In No\ em- 
ber 1876 he was oideied to Meerut 
to take charge of the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantij' with which regi- 
ment he marched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpui He rcmanied at the 
latter station until the outbreak 
of the Afghan Warm 1878, when 
he was posted to the Eickl Force 
in the Kurram A alle\ He v ?s 
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present during the operations in 
the Kurram AHlley until April 
1879 when he was appointed to 
the charge of the 2nd P W O 
Goorkhas then in the Jellalabad 
A^alley where they continued to 
ser\e for some months He re- 
turned with the regiment on the 
conclusion of the first phase of the 
Afghan War and was with them 
during the “death march’ thioueh 
the Khyber Pass when some 
hundreds of deaths occurred from 
^olera He again accompanied the 
Regiment to Cabul after the 
Car agnariMassacie” andwas pre- 
sent at the affair in the Gugdulluck 
Pass, and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough’s column to the relief of 


Sheipui 111 Dccembei 1879 While 
the force remained it Cabul he 
was present at larious ojicrations 
in the Kohistaii, I ogar, and Mai- 
dtin Valleys In 1S80 he joined 
the 28th Punjab Native Infantrj 
at Cabul On the \ ithdrawal 
from Cabul, he was imong the 
officeis jncsent m the “historical 
tent” outside Sherjnir, in which 
the throne of Cabul was made o\cr 
to the late Abdur Rahman 
On return to India, he was thank- 
ed for ‘ ‘ excellent sen ices in the 
field,” and was offered the Garri- 
son Surgeonc}' of Chiinar He 
took o\cr charge at Chunar earl} 
m 1881, and took “ jirnate affairs 
lea\e ” in India from loth Jul} 
to 31st December 1881 Earlv in 
1882 he elected for cuil emjiloi 
and on the 27th April of that jear 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College, Calcutta 
In December he was ajipointed 
Cnil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, and 
during 1883 and 1S84 was siicces- 
snely Cnil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rijshahi, Shahabad, and Aliporc 
in the 24'Parganas On 23rd 
No\ ember 1884, he went on fur- 
lough for two tears On return 
from furlough in Notemlier 18S6 
he acted as Civil Surgeon of Saran 
and Nadiya for short periods and 
became CimI Surgeon of Shahabad 
in April 1887 where he remained 
until February 1891 when he 
went to Champaran, from which 
district he again went on furlough 
for one year and eight months in 
April 1892 On return from fur 
lough in December 1893, he first 
acted as Health Officer, Calcutta 
then became Civil Surgeon of Gaya 
on 30th January 1894 During a 
cholera epidemic in the Gaya Jail, 
Colonel Macrae gave Mr Haffkine 
his first opportunity of testing in 
a scientific manner his system of 
prevents e inoculation for cholera 
It was duimg the same epidemic 
that he proved for the first time 
the agency of flies in the diffusion 
of the disease, which had only pre- 
viously been suspected In May 
1896, he went on six months’ leave 
on urgent private affairs, and re- 
tuined to India as Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the Medical 
School, Dacca, m November 1896 
He remained there till June 1901 
when he again went on furlough 
and returned to India in Novem- 
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Secretary to the Punjab Go\ern- 
ment In 18S4 he joined the Afghan 
Boundary' Coinmis'^ion under Colonel 
Sir West Ridgewa\, uith which he 
remained tin ee ^ cars, icturmng to 
India in rSSy In the latter jeat 
lie was invested wath the Order of 
the Star of India with the rank of 
Commander Foi the nevt five 
years he held charge of the Peshawar 
district, durmg w'hich period he 
accompanied the Black Mountain 
Expedition of 1888, for which he 
recened the medal and clasp In 
the yen i 8 qz he was deputed to 
takeovci the Kiirram Valle\ with an 
escort of 2,000 troojis He remained 
m Run am, settling the countrj, 
till 1S94 During 1896 and 1897 he 
acted as Commissioner of Peshaw ar, 
md again saw actue serrice in the 
latter \eai wath the Mohmand Field 
Force w'lnch he accompanied as 
Chief Political Officei, for which 
he received medal and clasp He 
w'as ajipomted Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Goveinment in 1S99 
and in the following rear w'as posted 
to the Derajat as Commissioner 
In November 1900 he w'as placed in 
chaige of the JIahsud Blockade 
This was brought to a sucecs'-ful 
issue in 1904 Poi this service he 
recened the clasp In 1904 he w'a« 
appointed Commissioner of Multan, 
and ill April of the same rear, Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman md 
Nicobai Islands He rererted to 
the Punjab in 1906 and now holds 
the post of Commissioner of the 
Delhi Div.sion He recened the 
degree of 1 1 D from the Aberdeen 
Uiinci''itr in 1900 

Ml M ALTER HENRY 
MICHAEI , I r s 'ate Accountant 
Geneial Lahore, Punjab was born 
in England in the rear rSfifi He 
completed his education in Nciien- 
heim College, Geimanr where he 
concened the idea of entering the 
Cnil Sen ice He spent two and a 
half j’cirs at Mien’-' and then went 
to Balhol College Oxford He came 
to India and joined the CiViI ‘^erv cf' 
at Madras as Vssistant Magistrate 
in 1SS7 His services 1 anged over 
vartoU' districts foi the first e.ght 
Jears, and he enjored some cajida! 
big game shooting in theAizagapa- 
tarn District In 1S94 he entered 
flu Finance Department, and for 
about three rears he served in the 
Vccountant-General’s Office, Mad- 


ras He w as transferred to Calcutta 
in the capacitr of Accountant- 
Gcneial early m iSgS, wheie he 
remained till 1904 At the end ol 
190=5, on Ills return fiom furlough. 



Jlr rv H Michael 

he was appointed Accountant 
General, Punjab, and in 1907 was 
transferred to Bombaj' as Account- 
ant General, which position he still 
holds Besides being an adept in 
business matters, he is a keen 
sportsman, has done some racing, 
and also drives his own motor 

Ml RAM CHARAN JIITRA, M A , 
B L , Senior Gov ernment Pleader, 
High Court of Bengal is the 
eldest son of Bono Mali Mitra, 
and was born at the v llage of Goda 
in the district of Burdwan Bengal, 
in the vear 1847 He received h>s 
education at the school which 
i- now known as the Hare School, 
Calcutta , and from this school 
he passed the Entrance examm 
ation of the Calcutta lnvcrs,tv, 
Iic.ng jilaced second in order of 
mer.t He attended the Pres denev 
College, and from th,s mstitut on 
he passed the E A examination in 
the vear 1S64 he.ng placed high up 
in the list of successful candidates 
In the }ear 1S66 he graduated B \ 
of the Calcutta Iniver'itv, and in 
1867 he passed the M \ exam na- 
tion in Mathematics He then 
took up the duties of a='istant 
lecturer in Mathematics at thePrtsi- 
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denev College, and siibscquenth 
attained the post of mathematical 
lecturer to the E V and B \ 
students in the Sansknt Colkge 
He declined an offer of a jirofcssor- 
slhp m the Ajmort Colkge in the 
vear 1869, and, having jinssed the 
B L examination commenced prac- 
tice as a V akcel of the Calcutta High 
Court He was ajijiointed Tagore 
Law lecturer in the vcai 1896, 
choosing as the subject of his 
course the Law of Joint Property 
and Partition m British India 
In the vear 1S74 he had been 
appointed Assistant (mvermiunt 
Pleader, which post he held till 



Vlr R C VfiTRV 


the jear 1S99 when he was 91 
pointed to his present position of 
benior Government Pltidcr He 
has taken jiart in local mumcijial 
affairs havang Iscen elected a 
Commissioner ol the Calcutta Cor 
poration m 1892 

The Hon'blc Dr ASHUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE, ll d This dis- 
tinguished Judge of the High Court 
of Fort V\ illiam, and A ice-Chan 
cellor of the Dniversitv of Calcutta, 
IS a member of a Brahmin familv 
settled from time immcmonal in 
Bengal The famih ongmally 
settled m Jecnit Balagar, a village 
on the Hooghlj , v hence Dr Ganga 
Prasad Alookcqee came to Calcutta 
in the fifties to pursue his studies 
in medicine He graduated at th" 
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appointed Resident Engineer, 
Enfield Water Works, New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment he 
served for one year On the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer, Mam 
Drainage of Woking in which 
connection a paper, written by Mr 
Maughan has been published by 
the permission of the C ouncil in 
the Minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers His next appoint- 
ment was that of Resident Engineer 
Ilford Drainage Works serving 
there for a short period before 
joining his present appointment 
in January igoi Prior to Decem- 
ber igo6 the Drainage Dfpart- 
ment of the Bombay klunicipality 
was divided into two branches, 
the Special for constructional 
work, and the Ordinary for main- 
tenance and house connection 
work Mr Carkeet James, mice. 
Deputy Executive Engineer, Drain- 
age, Special Branch, resigned his 
appointment in igo6, and the Cor- 
poration decided to amalgamate 
the two branche, under one Drain- 
age Engineer To this new post 
Mr Maughan w'as appointed in 
December igo6 with the designa- 
tion of Deputy Executive Engi- 
neer, Drainage, and is now there- 
fore responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all drain- 
age works in the city and island 
of Bombay Mr Maughan is a 
Member of the Royal Sanitaiy 
Institute of London 

Mr NORMAN FREDERICK 
McLEOD Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces in the 
Public Works Department, Irriga- 
tion Branch, was born m 1856 and 
after completing his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College 
he joined the Public ''Yorks Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government m 
1878 and came out to India to join 
the service m No\ ember of the fol- 
low mg year His first appointment 
was as Assistant Engineer on the 
Ganges Canal, Meerut Division He 
ser\ ed through the various grades 
his service being mostly on the 
Ganges and Lower Ganges Canals, 
till as Executii e Engineer ist 
grade he was transferred to the 
Eastern Jumna Canal m igo2 
\ hence he was transferred as 
Superintending Engineer to the 2nd 
Circle Irrigation 'll'^orks, m igo3 


In igo5 he obtained the grade of 
Chief Engineer and was appointed 
Secretary to Government m the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public 
\Vorks Department In igoo he 
was placed m charge of the Sont 
Canals Survey Division m addition 
to his other duties 

Major ARTHUR ME \.RS, i v, 
Dejiuty Superintendent, Survey of 
India, was born m i86g, at 
Madras and educated m Lon- 
don He joined the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst in the 3’car 1S88 
and obtained his commission m 
i88g He was gazetted to the 
ist Battalion Royal Lancaster Re- 
giment, on 30th Januarj', i88g. 



Major \RTHor Mn\Rs 


but was subsequently ti insferred 
to the 2nd Battalion and pioceeded 
to India He was appointed to 
the Staff Corps m i8go and at- 
tached to the 4th Madras Pioneers 
He was Wing Officer of that Corps 
m i8g2, and m the year i8g5 was 
sent on special dut}' to Russia to 
study the Russian language In 
i8g7 he returned to duty as Wing 
Officer of the 2nd Madras Infantry, 
and on 21st November of the same 
year was appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Survey of India In 
i8g8 Major Mears was attached to 
the Trigonometrical Branch at 
Dehra Dun and later m the same 
year to the Cadastral Survey Ben- 
gal He remained with the Cadas 


tral Survey till igo2 when he was 
attached to the Burma Forest Sur- 
\ ey, with the rank of Deputy Su- 
perintendent m charge of No 20 
Party klajor Mears commanded 
a detachment of the 4th Pioneers 
on Field Service, Chin Hills, m 
i8gi-g2, with the Newengai Column, 
and received the medal and clasp 

Mr WILLI VM RUDOLPH 
HENRY MERK, i c s , c s i , ll D , 
eldest son of the Re\d J N 
Jlcrk, c M s , w IS born at Simla in 
1852, and was elucated on the 
Continent of Eurojie and at King’s 
College Unnersitj' of A.bcrdcen 
He jiassed into the Indian Ci\il 
Service, tak ng third place, and 
jiroceedcd to India m 1875 His 
first appointment was as Assistant 
Commissioner, and he spent three 
years in the districts of Raw al Pindi, 
Hazara, and Peshawar In 1870 
he was ajijiointed Ass stant Political 
Officci 111 the Khj'ber, and was 
jiresent at the actions of Dakka 
and Mazima, and accompanied the 
Exjiedition to Beand, for whch he 
was mentioned in the despatchc=, 
and receiaed the medal and the 
thanks of the Government of India 
In 1880 he was ajipointed Assistant 



Mr W R H Merk 

Resident at Kandahar, which post he 
held till “kpril 1881 He w'as then 
placed in charge of the Mardan Sub 
Division of the Peshawar District, 
and m 1882 was appo.nted Under 
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Calcutta Medical College, and there- 
after settled down as a medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern subuib of Calcutta Dr 
Mookerjee was a medical man of 
distinction in his day His son, Dr 
\shutosh Mookerjee was born at 
Bliowanipore in June 1864 At 
that time Bhowanipore w as the 
centre of the law com ts which w ere 
held in the present IMilitary Hospital 
buildings, and the joung Mookerjee 
grew' up m an atmosphere which 
ma.y be described as a legal one 
To his father, young Alookerjee ow ed 
the foundation of his great stoie of 
learning The undoubted disad- 
vantages of an Indian education, 
w'hich places too much reliance on 
mere book learning, were counter- 
acted in \shutosh lilookerjee’s 
case by the care which his father 
bestowed on his education in 
his early years, instilling into 
him from his ow'n wide experience 
those principles of independent 
thought that have made him the 
original thinker that he is 
to-day, and has been throughout 
Ins life The same care followed 
]\Ir Mookerjee all through 
his student life E\en while he 
was at school, the elder Dr Moo- 
kerjee aided his studies with Ins 
ow'n ripe wisdom The conse- 
quence was that the futuie High 
Court Judge acquired knowledge 
fai m advance of that usually im- 
jiarted at school and college At 
the age of twenty, Mr Mookerjee 
attained his degree of Bachelor of 
A.rts, and, continuing his studies 
m the same earnest spirit m the 
following year took his Master’s 
degiee in Mathematics, and the 
next 3 ear was awarded the Prem- 
chand Ro3'chand Scholarship of 
Rs 8,000 In these years Mr i\Ioo- 
kerjee showed a brilliant capacity 
for the higher mathematics, and 
W'lth a mind so stored there were 
many professions open to the young 
nan His efforts in these purely 
mental labours were more than 
local, and before he had attained 
his majority his work in pure and 
mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned societies of Europe 
His solutions of man3' abstruse 
mathematical problems ha\ e been 
incorporated in standard works, to 
gether with the best work of 
European scholars But finally the 
law claimed the y’oung scholar 


He joined the City' College for the 
purpose of studyung law Though 
to this subject he brought his usual 
energy, the lesult w'as not at first 
commensuiate with his success m 
the calmer studies of mathematics 
He carried off the Tagore Law 
Gold Medal on three sejiaratc 
occasions, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that at first his jirogrcss m 
the law was not as meteoric as his 
former career had been He pass- 
ed the examination of Bacheloi of 
Law without much distinction, but 
the jirejiaration of study' bore fruit 
soon after, and his ajjjtcarance at 
the Honours Examination of Law 
fi\e y'ears later, w as the occasion of 



the Hon Dr tsni tosh Mookerjee 

a masterly exhibition of acquire- 
ments which secured him the title 
of Doctor of Law At this period 
Mr Alookerjee w'as in his thirtieth 
j'eai, and the following ten years 
marked rapid developments in his 
career He commenced to practise at 
thf Calcutta Bar and as a junior he 
was soon found to be an invaluable 
aid to leading Counsel, for the 
thorough and painstaking habits 
inculcated in him by' his wise father 
made him the master of every case 
submitted to him As in course 
of time he obtained opportunities 
of exhibiting his powers before the 
Bench the issue was not long left 
in doubt, and it was found that he 
was able to hold his ow'n against 


the ablest legal talent of the Cal- 
cutta Bar In seven years he at- 
tained a leading position Mr 
Mookerjee gained all the honours 
ojien to him as practising counsel, 
and fifteen y'ears after taking 
the gown he was ippointed a Judge 
of the High Court which his foren- 
sic abilities had so adorned In 
this sliort sketch it is not jiossible 
to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon’blc Mr 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained in 
Ins not \ ery lengthy life Long 
y'ears are left in which to add to 
them, for the learned Judge is still 
a student He is a Fellow of the 
Cilcutta Lnnersity, appointed by 
Lord Lansdowne in i88g and as a 
Member of the Faculty of Arts has 
been one of its representatu es 
on the Syndicate of the same Uni- 
\ersity for fifteen y'ears He has 
been nominated by the Lnnersity' 
on two occasions as its rejiresen- 
tatue on the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and a third time by' the 
Calcutta Municipality' In 1904, 
he w as elected to the Supreme 
Council by' the non-official Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislatne Conn 
cil Vs a legislator. Dr Jlookerjce 
IS not in sy'mpathy with the agitat- 
ing cliques among his country men 
His work for his country is of a 
moie solitl character than the air- 
ing of rhetoric, jiopular among 
jjublic men of far interior attain- 
ments to his but as a champion 
of right in legislation. Dr Jlooker- 
jee’s serMces ha\e been of a solid 
order and of infinite \atue to the 
material prosjiects of Ins country 
He IS a true patriot, working for 
the advancement of his commu- 
nity under the existing order of 
Government which he recognizes 
as the best attainable till the coun- 
try' IS really' educated enough for 
a further share of freedom Vs a 
jrrofound and honest lawyer, he 
has jjlaced his knowledge at the 
ser\ ice of the public, and the re- 
sult IS show n in many an Act w Inch 
would have been less perfect but 
for the keen skill in law' and prac- 
tical knowledge of the country' 
which he has exhibited With all 
this enlightened and comprehen- 
sive grasp of things as they are 
Dr Mookerjee is a typical Hindoo 
He is no denationalised mixture 
of East and West but he has re- 
cognized the possibility of being 
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and he was favoured with tiie coin 
mendator}! notices of the Govern 
ment of India and the Secretary oi 
State, and was lewaided by His 
Highness the Jlaharaja with a valu- 



Mr Nii\'MR\r\ I\ICK\rji 


able pan of golden bangles, wth an 
inscription in Persian, and a Saitnd, 
in recognition of his valuable senaces 
He was held in h’gh esteem by 
the Mahara]a for his ability, real, 
unimpeachable honestj' and single 
minded devotion to the performance 
of his onerous duties, and was 
promoted to the post of Finance 
Minister As a faithful and trusted 
councillor he was enabled to intro 
duce most important and much 
needed leforms m the administra 
tion of the State He resigned 
his service m 1886 In i8g6 he 
was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, in which capa- 
city he has gamed the approbation 
of successive Chairmen and the 
Commissioners, as well as that of the 
Government, by his integrity and 
characteristic devotion to duty 

Mr ROBERT HENRY 
NIBLETT, M A , j p , Deputj' 
Collector, ist grade, and Sub Divi 
sional Magistrate, m charge of the 
Mussoorie Sub Division of the 
Dehra Dun District Mr Niblett 
w as born in the year 1859 India 
and educated at the Bo3's’ High 
School and Muir College, Allahabad 


He took Ins degree ns Master of 
Arts at Calcutta Unueisitv in 1881, 
and attained Honoms in Phjsica! 
Science In the same 3 eat he was 
appointed Head Mastei of the B03S’ 
High School, Naini lal From 1882 
to 1884 he sened as assistant 
editor of the North West Pioimccs 
f I izetteei , part of w hicli time he w as 
undei thcHon’blcMr (now Sii)J P 
Hewett In March 1884, he was 
appointed Honorar3 Depute Col 
lector, Allahabad, and joined the 
regulai sci\ ice as Depute Collector, 



Mr R H Nielftt 


7th grade, on 13th Maich 1S85 He 
has sere ed in the different grades of 
Deputy Collectors till the present 
time On the igth October 1904 
he evas appointed to Mussoorie to 
the appointment above noted 

Mr FREDERICK OSCAR 
OERTEL, Supei intending Engineer, 
Provincial Works, Lucknow, evas 
boin in Hanoe’'er on the gth De 
cember 1863 Aftei receieang a 
general education in Geimany' he 
came to India and joined the 
Roorkee Engmeeimg College in 
1881, where he qualified for 
Government service He was first 
posted, in 1883, to the Imperial Cir 
cle of Public Woiks at Simla In 
1884 he evas transferred to the 
North West Provinces and ee'as sent 
to Roorkee, and later to Agra, as an 
Assistant Engineer From Agra he 


was transfcircd in 1885 to Oral, to 
construct a jiortion of the Indian 
Midland Raileeay In 1887 he jiro 
ceeded to England to giec i finish 
ing touch to his jiractical know ledge, 
and for this puriiosc studied in 
London and made extended tours 
in England, France, German3, and 
It lie After passing, in 18&8, the 
jirofessional test, he became an \sso 
elite of the Royal Institute of 
Bntisli Arrhitects On Ins wa\ to 
England he was wrecked, on the 
17th Vjiril 1SS7, near the coast of 
Cors.c 1 while on board the P and 
O steamer Ensiiwiim He returned 
to India at the end of 1SS9 and 
was re jiosted to Agra, where he 
had to jircjiare the Jaijnir Kotin for 
the recejition of H R H the 
Duke of ( larence In 1890 he went 
to the Seebjiorc College in Bengil 
to let a= a Professor o^ Eng liter 
iiig In i8gi he was attached to 
the P \\ Secretariat in the North 
West PioMiices, where he reinn.ncd 
for seieral rears on special diitr 
He was then posted, as District 
Engineer, to Nairn Tal and later, 
aftei a sliort term m the Irrigation 
Branch, was ajijiointcd Executne 
Engineer of the special Ararpattn 



Mr F O Oertel 


Division in Nairn Tal He travelled 
all ovei India to study' oriental 
architecture, and was deputed to 
assist in making a survey of ff'® 
ancient buildings of Burma In the 
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Rodney Phdlott, and was bnrn in 
London in i860 He was educated 
at Felsted and joining the Royal 
Military College, Sandhuist, passed 
out wath Honours He w is gazetted 
on 14th January, 1880, to the 40th 
Foot (2nd* Some! set L I ) then in 
India He also served with the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and W'as subse- 
quently appointed to the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalrj, on the 27th Match, 1887 
He saw active sei vice w ith the Zhob 
Valley F,eld Force in 1890 and 
aga'n when he was ajipo nted 
Deputy Ass stant Quai tei mastei 
General, Intelligence, Hazaia Field 
Foice, 1901, foi which he leccived 
'^Ihe medal and clasp On the 
NoithWest Frontici of ^ndia he 



Lt Col D C Philloit 


took pait in the action of the 
Ubhlan Pass and operations on 
the Samana and in the Kurram, 
1897, medal and tw'O clasps He 
twice officiated as Recruiting Staff 
Officer for Pathans, and w as for tw o 
years H B ^M Consul at Kirman 
and Bundar Abbas, Pers,a Colonel 
Phillott has travelled extensively 
in the East His contributions to 
literature are translations for the 
Goaernment of India of several 
military works nto the Indian 
vernaculars , he has also edited 
many Persian texts He is the 
author of various papers on 
Philology and Ornitholog}!' in the 
“Journal” and “Memoirs” of the 


Asiatic Society of Bengak a id 
translator from the Arabic of the 
“Nafhat ul Yaman” (>n the press), 
and from the Peis an of Baz Nama 30 
Nasii 1’ ’ (in the press) Recreations, 
hawking and tiarellng A,ddiess 
Indian Museum, Calcutta Clubs 
Junior Naral and JLhtaiy, 
Piccadill3' , and Un ted Seiv.ee, 
Calcutta 

Mr I UDOVIC CHARLES POR- 
TER, Collector and Chairman of 
the Aleerut Iilumcipalitv , Lnitea 
Provinces, v as educated at Eton 
and Trimt}' College England, and 
joined the service on 9th October 
1889, arriving m India on the 8th 
January 1890 He was posted to 
Hardoi as -tssistant Commissione' , 
and after ha\mg served as Assist- 
ant Magistrate, Collector and J oint 
Alagistrate m various centres, he 
was appoint d City Magistrate, 
Lucknow, in 1895 He also held 
this post m other dn isions up 
to 1898 when he took furlough 
On his return in 1899 he again 
sened as Joint Magistiate and 
officiated as Deputy Commissioner 
at Muttra, Cawnpore and Gonda 
up to 26th April 1906 when he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner 
Fyzabad, and in February 1907 
was posted to Meerut as Collector 

Mr IVfLLIAM RICHARDSON 
ERETH PURVES, Deputy Collec- 
tor, Magistiate indTieasuiy Officci, 
Naim Tal, is the son of the late 
Wilham Puives, Gorcrumc’ t sti- 
v.ce He was boin at Agra, on ■*he 
5th October 1857, and was educa- 
ted at La Martin e.e College, I tick 
now' Mr Puives’ fiist emjilo3- 
ment was as a jiin.or master at 
Allahabad High School He entered 
Government service in 1877 after 
six months of scholastic life In 
1891 he was promoted to a gazetted 
appointment frem Head Clerk, and 
appointed to officiate as Deput3' 
Collector In 1897 he was made 
substantiae in the ajipo.ntment of 
Deputy Collector, in a\ Inch grade he 
seraed at amr.ous stations before 
be ng transferred to Ins jnesent 
post at Fatehgarh Air Puraes is 
the author of a Handbook on 
Ready Refeience to Preparation 
and Check of Aavard and Compensa 
tion for Appiopr ation under Act 
X of 1870 (the Land Acquisition 
Act) , published in 1877 


Mr JAMES THOMSON 
RANKIN, ICS, Secretai} to the 
Boaid of Revenue, was bom in 
1871 and educated at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh He jo ned the ICS in 
1892 and jirocecded to India the sanu 
year On arria al he a\ as ajijiointcd 
Assistant Magistrate and Collectoi 
at Chittagong He seived in this 
glade at Cox's Bazar, Jaljiaigun, 
Buxai and Sasaiam In 1S9S, he 
W'as appo nted to act as Mag strata 
and Collector of Tippera, and in Ftb 
luaiy 1890 he was posted ,11 the 
-ame cajiac t\ to Dacca, wluu he 
lema ned till confiimed in the giade 
of Magis+iate and Collector in if)05, 
w'hen he was Pansferred to Cal 
cutta and appointed Junioi Secre 
tan to the Board of Rciepuc In 



Mr J T Rankin 


the same year he w as jiromoted to 
Ins present post of Secretarv to the 
Board of Revenue in the new Pro 
Vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and stationed at Dacca 

Hon Mr Justice ARTHUR HAY 
STEWART REID, m \ , Bar at 
Law, Judge of the Chef Court 
Lahore, Fellow of the Allahabad Un 
verity and of the Punjab Umici' , 
sitv, was horn on the loth October 
1851, and iS the second son of the late 
Henry Stew art Re.d, b c s , Memhci 
of the Board of Reeenue, North 
West Prormces, 1868 Si He was 
educated at Harrow {1S64 69), and 
Trmit} Hall, Cambridge (1869 72) 
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land, and at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopei’s Hill, 
whence he passed out in 1874, 
thud in order in the final hst of 
that yeai He was appointed 
Assistant Engineer, Pubhc Works 
Depaitment, Punjab, and came to 



India in the same ^ear In 1883 
he was piomoted to Executive 
Engineer, in 1900 to Supei intend- 
ing Engmeei, and in March, ipoG, 
was appointed Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to Go\ernment, Punjab 
The whole of his service has been 
111 connection W'lth Irrigation Works 
m the Punjab 

Mr WAITER PARRY, 
M INST c E , London (also Member of 
the Liverpool Engineering Society), 
Mun’Cipal Engineer, Cawmpore, 
W’as born and educated at Liver 
pool, and served his articles w'lth 
the late Mr Charles H Beloe 
MiNSTCE, Civil Engineer of 
that city His first ajrpomtment 
w'as in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Birkenhead Muni 
cipality m wdnch he lemained 
for three years, and after W'ards 
w ith the Sheffield Corporation 
In 1885 he proceeded to 
India to take up an appointment 
with the Corporation of Calcutta 
in connection with the extension 
of the water supply After three 
years on the complet on of that 
w ork, ] e joined the Allahabad 


Mumcijiahfy as Water Works and 
Municijial Engincei He itmaincd 
in this ajijiointmtut foi six jcais, 
after wdnch he w'as ajijiomtLd by 
the Goveinmcnt of Bengal to the 
How'rah Water Woiks, winch 
ajipointmcnt he held for two 



Mr Walter P\rri 


years and a half On the expiry 
of this period he w.as offered and 
acceptecl his j, resent jrosition in 
charge of water works, sew'erage, 
etc , at Cawnpore, where he has 
charge of all the engineering 
works and consenancy of that 
towTi kir Parrv became a klem 
bei of the Institution of Cn il 
Engl nee is in the year 1895, 
having jireviousl}' been an Associate 
Member 

Mr R kl PATELL, Ji \ , li n , 
Advocate High Court, Chief 
fudge of the Presidency Court of 
Small Causes Bomba\ w'as boin 
111 Bombay on 27th August 
1846 He W’as educated at the 
Elphinstone College, Bombat , 
and practised as a Pleader in 
Bombay from the veai 1874 r,^ 

January 1894, he was appointed 
2nd Judge of the Couit of Small 
Causes, and m 1897 8 acted as 
Ass’stant to the Legal Remem 
brancer He officiated as an 'Vet 
mg Chief Judge on foui occa 
sions, up to the jear 1905, and 
m the year igo6 was appointed 
Chief Judge, which post he still 


holds For nearly 30 years he was 
Honorary Secretary to the J N 
Petit Institute, of which he is 
now Ilonorarj' Life klembcr and 
Vice President He is a Fellow 
of the Bombaj Lniversity and 
was elected a Sjndic m Arts for 
three jears 

kir CHARLES FREDERICK 
PAYNE, ICS, Dejnity Chairman 
of the Coqioration of Calcutta, 
was born in 1875 at Bromlej, 
Kent (England), and is the son 
of kIr Frederick Patne of that 
place He rcceued Ins education 
at St John’s School, Leatherhead, 
and Brazenose College (Oxon), 
w here He took his B A degree 
He joined the Indian Cnil Ser\ice 



Mr c r Pusr 


on the 25th October 189S, and 
ai lived m Calcutta on the 6tli 
Decembei of the same year Since 
that time he has been posted to the 
Nadia, Patna and 24 Paigaiias 
districts He has held his present 
appointment since October 1904 

Lieut Colonel DOUGLAS 
CRAVEN PHILLOTT, Secretar\, 
Board of Examiners in Onental 
Languages, Calcutta, Honorarj'Se 
cietarj’, Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vice-President, Espeianto Societj, 
Calcutta , Vice President, Hindi 
“Ek Lipi” Society , Honorar}' Ad 
viser, Buddhist Shrine Restoration 
Society , Gold Medallist in Persian 
Colonel D C Phillott is the fourth 
son of the late Lieut Colonel Henry 
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Judge, Chief Court, and was ippoint- 
ed as permanent Judge, Chief Court, 
in 1904 His literart umks irc 
C (s/oni irv Law of Rawalpindi 
Dtsirtcl, Final Rchorls of Revised 
')i///c)jii.nl,,v>d Report on the Fnricl 
Sdtlcntcni of the Rawalpindi Disirict 
He has been a keen suppoiter of 
cricket , acted as Honorarv Sccrc 
tary to the Punjab Cricket Club 
for some year-«, and is a member 
of the M C C md other cricket 
clubs, and of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, St kndiews He is 
also inteicstcd in pinl mtluopic 
work, and is Piesident of the 
Y M C A , Lahore 

Mr SYDNEY MAD DOCK 
ROBINSON, Bar at Law, Legal 
Remembrancei to Goi eminent, 
Punjab, I ahoic wa'' boinin the te ir 
1865, at Karachi, India and edu- 
cated at the Cathedi \i School, Heic 
ford, aid Biasenose College, Ovfoid 
wheie he took his B A degree m 
January 1888 He w is called to 
the B ir, Middle Temple, on 26111 
Januar\ 1SS8 and c ime to Lalioie, 
Punjab, India, m the =aino \ < ar 
In 1889, he oflieiated foi tiic [unior 
Gosernment Adeocatc and was ap 
pointed Publ c Prosecutor, Lahore 



Mr S M Robinson 


and rirozcpor<_ Diai^ion, in 1S91 
He ofliC'ated a^ Junior Goaernment 
\dvocate annualh until 
when he wa-- aj'pointcd Go\i.iiiiu''iit 
\d% ocate He is -mb pro I ni Legal 


Remembrancer to tin. Punjab 
Go\ eminent and Secretary to the 
Lcgislatuc Council of the Punjab 

Mr VI FRED ED\V VRD RY \ ES 
n A , Goa eminent Vdaocatc High 
Couit, Vllahabid sou of MijorT | 
R\acs, late Dcjnita Iii'-jicctoi- 
General of Pohcc, Luiited Pioamcis, 
aa’ IS born at Vllahnbad in the a t ar 
iS 5 t Ml Ryacs icceiacil Iun 
educition ,11 England, at Cl Iti'ii 
College and Trinita College, Ovfnrd 
He aaas called at the Middle Temple 
in Noa ember iSSS He came to 
India and aaas enrolled an Ada ocate 
of the Vllahabad High Court m 
J anuai v iS<8o In 1S91 he proceeded 
to Delira Dun and subscqucnlla 



practiced at Sihaianpur but n 
turned to \11 ihabael ,11 1894 In 
1S9S he was apjwmtt-il OfTic iting 
Goacniinent Vdaocalt fora acar 
Vfler taao shoit officiating term- 
he was ajiiioinled (lOaernmtnt 
Vda ocate, sub pro I ir m iQoi 
and finalla confirmed lb ofiicia 
ted as First Vdehtional Judicial 
Commissioner, ],uckno\a for a 
jieriod of seaen months in 1005 
Mr Ra a cs has been as-oc. iteei 
with rreemasonra smce, the ae-'r 
1001, and has pa-std the. Chaw in 
the i8th degree He i- at pre nt 
VVorshijifuI ^faster of I odge 
Indejitudencc with Philanthreipa , 
\o ^gx, E C 


Mr HENRY SVVVGE, csi, 
ICS, w IS bom in 1S54 at Bolton 
m Westmoreland and educated at 
the Lu'erpool Institute Hejnssed 
the Indian Ciail Sera ice Exainina- 



Mr H Saiagp 


tion direct from school in 1S72 and 
amacd in India in October 1S74 
He sera cd as Vssist int Migistrate 
Joint Magistrate or Collector in 
many of the districts of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and in if-gO 
became Commissioner of the Dacca 
Divis.on In 1904 he aaas on sjiccial 
duty ir connection with the 
improvement of aillage i 11 usii >- 
t i> I and village jiohce, and in the 
same year was appoint! d a Compa 
nionof the Order of the btarof India 
On the fomiation of the nc\ 1 ro- 
aince of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
lie was appointed n i Member 
of the Board of Revenue in t!i it 
Proaance, a post a Inch he still holds 

The late R n B di idur R VM b V\- 
k \R SEN Dqmta Mi.,st{it, ,,,id 
Dejiuta kolkctnr <it tin lir-t gr I 
and M(-inb(r Ik 'uil 1 1 a -I >1 
Giunc 1 , wa- birn on th 10th fi I 
1S20 at Poor 1" M itt i n v Di ■ 
m E I't B .’U'd Hi • iin ine i a 
dist.ncu sh, i \ id-i f 'in la {M 'h 
cal ca-ti) u’d i- a- ,i(th ui 'h - - it 
fmm Rachu R 1 n "s 1, '1 n - < r to 
the Miloini l-oit.o t-iorof \) i 
He aa Is , dui an d u I < 1 I! 1 ! ’ ‘1 

Sell 1 il mil a, D - 1 (_oi! _ 
h- camit J oh * 'ft! - ' <1 ' 
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B A , 1S72 , 1^1 A , 1885 CnllLtl U) 
the Bar, Januaiy 1S74, Inner lein 
pie Practised in Indi i from 1875 
Piofessor of Liw, Muir Ccntril 
College, Allahabad, from ]amiiu 
1S83, and Olliri il.iig Piibhc Pio^i- 
cufoi and Standing rmiiisi 1 (fiort iii- 
nient AdvocUi), Noith Wc>t Pio 
vmccs, 1895 Ofhciitid is ludgi, 
Punjab thef (mnt, from Vjir.l to 
Seplcmlxi i«S()6, ind w is Lonfiiintd 
as Tudge of that Coiiit in Scpteinbci 
I'sob Offir aird is Chif Iiubn n 



Hon Mr Justice A H Stew mit Ulid 


1899, 1902 and 1906 Mauicd, 
1897, Imogen, daughter of the late 
Sii Cecil Beadon, k c s i , Lieute 
nant Governor of Bengal 

Mr CHARLES SKR\MSIIER 
RENNICK, who was boin m London 
in 1858, received his education it 
University College School (London) 
and the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopei ’s Hill He came out 
to India m November 1881 and w as 
posted to Rajputaiia as an Assistant 
Engineer under the Local Adminis 
tration Early in 1884 he wms 
transferred to the Railway branch 
and served up to 1901 as an 
Assistant Engineer and Executive 
Engineer on various divisions of 
the North Western Railway From 
1902 to 1906 he was employed on the 
survey and construction of the 
AUahabad Fyzabad and Allahabad 
Jaunpore Railways In October 


1906 he ms apiioiiitcd Dipiity 
ConsiiitingEnginci r, Ltii know Link 



Mr C S Ri MCI 


Ilon’blc Mr Justice H (, 
R 1 CH\KDS. KC, MA, hin.u 
College, Dul hi , Indgi ( tl'c Hi,,h 



Court, Allahabad, son of the Htc 
John Henry Richards, Chan man 
of Quarter Sessions, County Ma'jo, 
and grandson of the Right Hon’ble 
John Richards, Attorney General 
of Ireland, Baron of the Court of 


I xchiqiitr 111 Ireland, .irid First 
ComniissKuur of tlu Encumlicrcd 
Lst itis ( oiirt ^^r Jiistict Riclinrds 
is, I Mcmbir of lilt Irish Bir, which 
he joimd ill 18S) In 1904 he w.as 
.ap|)omttd OIK of His Majtiti's 
foumiiti In I II d, and in 1905 wa- 
in id' 1 Piiisin Iiidgi of th- High 
(omt of Jiidn itiiri of tin North 
\\i-t ProMiui- litis I Ftllow of 
till Ml dill) id Innir-iti Sinrt 
liis irrn tl m Indi i lit his ulint'ftd 
liiinsdf with till Xoliintiir man 
111' lit iml I' ( omnni'dant of tin. 
Ml ill lb 1 1 \ obmti I r R th f orji- 

111! Ibtii’bh Mr JiistiLi 
I R I 1 ) 1 R I C K \I E\ \NDLH 
KGBI Rl'-ON H'c at I 1 \, Ji’dci, 



Hon Mr Jubticc RouertsON 

Clntf Comt, Punjab Lahore, was 
horn in the %cir 1S54 and educated 
jini atcU and at King’s College 
He came to IncLa in 1S76 and was 
apiiomted Assistant Comm ss oner, 
Lahore In 1SS2 he was deputed 
to Rawalpindi as Forest Settlenient 
Ofiicci and bcc line Settlement Col- 
tecloi 111 1SS5 On return from 
fin lough in 1SS8 he w as cmplotcd on 
special dnt\ on the Malcr Kotli 
Settlement opcr.it ons In the 
follow ingvcai he officiated as D>rec 
tor of Land Records and \gncul 
ture, in which appointment he was 
subsequent!}' confirmed In 1896 he 
was appomted Divisional Judge, m 
December 1898 he became Additional 
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tnculntcd, and sub''i.quLittl\ it tliu 
Lahoie Go\i_inni(nt Colkgc wlitu, 
lie graduated m tlu racuU\ of \ii<. 
in 1SS7, in which M.ar lie left for 
Lngl ind to ‘^tiiih for the Dir, ind 
)oiiied the Middle luupU \.fui 
going through the usinl <our--e ol 
legal met nil tion, he was called to the 
Bar, n June 1S90 \e iliw etudenl 
he di^lrnguidad lumeLlf in Fngl ind 
h\ obtaining, ifter ee\ne coinjn ti- 
tle c tc'te a echol ir'hi|i it lu'i own 
Inn, and ei\iral ]ii 7i •- offeied In 
lu Conniil of lii^il I'duialon 
Return ng to L ihoit lu w is enrolhd 
as an \d\ocatr of tin Chit f Oniri, 
Pun] lb in I So I and is such tiijoud 
ilncralut jir letice for si\ti eii \i irs 
being ajipomtcd i temporiu iddi 



lion Mr Justice M biiAii Dis 

tional Judge of the Chief Court m 
DLCtinbcr 1906 Endoiud is h< 
IS, with great nitiiril gifts ind i 
marked intdlcctual ictieitj the 
engrossing pur lilts of the kg d jiro 
fcssion tlid not ab ori> ail ii s t nergie-, 
and before his ipjiointment to tlu 
Chief Court lu stood out in public 
life as the most prominent Maho- 
medan m the Piiiij ib, md, is such, 
impressed his jiersoii ihtr upon 
numerous education il, social, ind 
political movements 
He was apjiointed i Fellow' of the 
Puiqab l^nnersitj' in 1893 and h is 
been a Syndic for tlic 1 ist ten years 
He w'as elected President of the 
ninth Session of the M ihomodan 
Educational Conftrence held at 


Migarh m 1894 md w.is apjmmted 
i i ntstei of the M \ 0 College, 
Ahgirh III 1896 He is the Presi 
dent of the \onng Aftn’s M iho 
mi din \ soci ilion, Lihore, i mem- 
bir of the t ommittee of the Pn.i] ib 
Publ.c Libriii i numb.r of the 
Cornmiliei of iMinigeiiiiut of the 
X.cloru Jnhiki In liinte (Pnii] ib), 
and a 1 ellow of tlu Punjab \ssotii 
tion of which lit 1 d o inllononrv 
'^entail .11 (onjiiiut.on widi Sir 
Du d M 1 son mil Mr Jiisdci C!i it 
tcrj.i He r.jm s nts tin M iho 
nud mcommumta on tlu Commutic 
of Management of St Jofin’s \mhii 
liiici \ssoc, ilion (hulim Bnnch) 
Jh w IS ijipotiiid 1 nuinbtrof flu 
Pinjiblugi latM Council m 1003, 
for i tel 111 of tw.i a, ir md w as 
re I’om n ited in 195, hut hid to 
r, igii Ills SI It 1906 owing to 
111- ippoiiumint IS I ]ndgi of 
tin CIiii f ( ourt W Ink in Ei eland 
he bad till honour of 1 jiitseii’ iiioii 
It Her 1 ite M ijc l\ s Li \e m 1SS9 
Ifi 'll o 111 iiie ijuni ir m colli 
bontiim with 1 kw olh r Ii dim 
Mahoimdais foundtd the \njii 
man i-l limti, 1 ond-n In recogni 
iianof hi' m unfold jmbhe simces 
C a\ I ■ linn at co ift rn o i him tl i 
t.ili K1 an Him. hr in igcS 

lilt Hoii’bk Ml Justut S^FD 
SH\RriDDI\ \mofg tlu Fol 
lowers of tlu Prophet who h ut had 
the ihst.nction o( btii„ 1 1 std to 1 
lligli touit licntb not the least 
itnuiivabk is tlu Hon bk Mi 
S\(d Sliarfuddin Baii.sler U law 
I luiugli foi m un \t iis he li is been 
the le ider of the Ikliii Bu he Ins 
not illowed tlu wliolc of Ills energies 
to be ilisoibid In piofessional 
duties, and has alw us found time 
to lake m mteikgent jiail in public 
iffaiis Hi 1 1 clieera, s mpic, 

uuaffeeted gem d m uv, w lio has a 
wav with him of disarming hostility 
and of wimiiiig tin regird of those 
wlin come 111 contact with Imn 
He IS an efferlnc speaker and 
a man of a pre cininentlv cool judg 
menl 

He belongs to an incicnt Sj'cd 
family The head of the family, 
Syed llnssain Jvhing S vwar, came 
to India, m 1174 a d tw i jears 
before the ineasion of Sbalia 
buddiii Chon He commanded an 
important section of Shahahuddin’s 
forces ag mist Pnthvi Ra] i m the 
b ittle of Til incsw.ar, where tl e Hin 
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du jiow er fell m India As a rew ard 
for liiS services, he was made Com 
mandcr of the Taragarli hill fort in 
I? ij])utana where he died fighting 
in 1210 \ D , 111 repelling a night 
attack of the combined bands of the 
R ithops and {.luuh.ins Sir IV IV 
lliintei Ins noticed the incident in 
the list \ohime of the Imperial 
Ga'd'itr 

Mr Sharfuddm was born at Neora, 
on the loth Scjitemher 183G, and is 
the MMingest son o! Si id Far/and 
\L, Ph nil r of Clnjiri He was 
ediuated it tin Pitna Collegiate 
School \s his elder Inothei, S\ed 
\ issiruddm had ilreadt joined 
the caecutne branch of the Pro 
\inrial fnil Si nice as a Dejniti 



Tlu IIon’hlL Mr Jiistiec S Sinpniinis 

Collector, he w is sent to England 
to qualify for the Bar It is to 
he remcmbcicd that the late Sir 
S\ed Ahmed’s xisit to England m 
i86g 70 had greath removed the 
jncjudircs of Mahomedans against 
sending then sons to that countij 
loi idiication Mi Sharfuddm 
joined the Middle Temjile, and 
was called to the Bai m 18S0 
Ho belonged to i hajijiy liand of 
vouiig Behan Mahomedans, the 
othei membeis of winch were Mi 
\urul Hilda, Distiict and Sessions 
Judge, Piibna, and Mr Abul Hasan 
Khan, Small Cause Coiut Judge, 
Calcutta, both of whom were cal'ed 
to the Bar in the same year as Mr 
Sharfuddm On his letu'n to India 
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and piizes, as \\ell is gold inudiN 
foi literature He jiissed both tin 
Junior and Seiiior Scholarship Exa- 
minations of the pieUnuciste 
davb uith the h ghest cred.t, and 
receued the gold medal foi hbrarN 
reading, nh.ch is equualent to the 
picsent dav Premchand Ro\chand 
Scholarship In aftei-jcars h s col 
lege lecoid was piibl civ alluded 
to by Di Houat, the Seeietir\ to 
the Council of rdueiton, on the 
occas on of a prize d stribution 
He commenced h s caieci \s a 
lecturer at the Dacca College and 
from heie he went as Held Mister 
to the Ch ttagong School in 18=58 
he was appointed Deput\ M ig s 
ti ate and Collectoi and w as cm])lo\ ed 
m the districts of Ch ttagong and 
Noakhah, wheie he did good sei\ c< 
in carrying out the reforms intio 
duced undei Act X of 18=59 
work m this connection attneted 
the attention of the Boaid of 
Reeenue, and receued an acknow- 
ledgment from His Honour the 
L eutenant Goxernoi of Bengal He 
w as then ])laced m charge of Kishor 
ganj and Ranaghat, both \er\ ds 
tuibed sub duisions in those da\s 
and his method of dealing w.th 
organised ciime in these d striCts 
again attracted the notice of h s 
superiors ^Ir C T Buckland, i c s , 
placed it on record tint Ram 
Sankar Sen was “the best Indnii 
Deputy JIagstiate in Bengal” In 
1869, he w as offered the De\ ansh ji 
of the Cooch Behai State b\ S 1 
Ashley Eden, butiefused foi domes 
tic reasons In December, 1S71, the 
Viceroy, Lord Maj=o, ns’ted Rana 
ghat on h’s w'ay to a shoot, and Mr 
Sen received His E\cellencj= wath 
propel state, for w'hich heieccived 
thanks, bj command, from Major 
General S r Ow en Tudor Bume, the 
Military Secietarj In 1872, he wns 
deputed to Jessore on special dutv,to 
collect agiicultural stat sties Foi 
this service he receu ed special notice 
m the annual report of Government 
His leport w^as pronounced to be very 
valuable and interesting by S r 
George Campbell, the then Lieute 
nant Governor of Bengal, and was 
Cii ciliated as a Government paper 
The report w'as noticed in very 
favourable terms by the press In 
1874, he was appointed a lel ef officer 
m connection with the BeharFamine, 
and received spec al mention for hiS 
work from Sir Richard Temple 


In lilt sum \i ir In, w is igim 
jiliccd on spec, il dnt\ in (onntc 
tion With till icgistriton of hold 
ingb in the (lOMinmcnt Est iti of 
Panchmn igram m the Suburb' of 
C ileiitta In 187!), Mr was 

ipiiointed a Mtinbirof t'li Bengal 
I egislat \e Cnune 1 , wh ch ofhci lie 
luld foi two j-W', iss.sf.ng ill till 
enactment of si \ i r il import mt 1 iw > 
iffeetiiig the Miin.e.inl md Ri\e 
nue adniinistnt on of tin (onntn 
He w IS iiue'tid w tli tlu t th of 
" Ri Bah idm ’ on tlu ok is, on of 
the assuni|)tion of the Iinjuriil 
title bi the lite Onee -Empress 
\ irtori i, ill locogn tion of ‘lis 
lo\ il cinduet ind sinins ’ In 
1877 lie was iw lukd tlu Dilh. 



Ihc Kte Rni Balndur 
R\m Swknu Snv 


Imperial Assemblage incdil bj= 
the L eutenant Governor of Bengal 
In 1878, he became a membci 
of the Central Exammat on Com- 
mittee and Vice Cha rman of the 
District Road Cess Fund of the 24 
Peiganas In 1883, hew'as dejnited 
to enquire into the abuses jncva’liUg 
on the Calcutta and Eastern Canals 
As a lesult of these enqu nes a 
committee w'as appointed, consisting 
of Ml A W Paul, I c s , Mr D B 
Hoin, Execiitve Engiiieei, and Mr 
Sen, to frame a scheme for the be'- 
ter management of the canals His 
last appo’ntment under Govern 
ment w'as that of Alagistrate of the 
Sealdah Police Court, Calcutta 


111 ritind on tin i6th Jul\, iSSfi, 
with an iionoiiribk ricord of s(.r. 
ViK listing o\ir 35 Mars He 
dLiliPid tlu offir of tin nfiirt of 
Priint Mimsti r to tlu B laPir State 
shortU bifort Ins rttr, limit In 
18S7 tlu R 11 Bihailnr w is erintid 
i spi ( , il Jims on b\ tlu “si i ritan of 
St it( in ions di r ition of h,s “long 
ih't ngti, shill and uiiiisu ilh inirito 
rious sciiiri ' Hi w k ajipo nt 
111 i Prisd(iir\ Mag 'trill ,11 
In jifii iti I.fi III w IS Mr\ jiopuhr 
With ill tlis'is lid w IS I d st I! 
giiisliid li idir of Indian cociti 
IIl iliLil on till zfitli J iini in i8oS, 
and .1 jnibl c mti t ng w th tin 
objtrl of tal ng sti j)' to jurjutuati 
hismi nmn w is hild it tlict alciitta 
I nmi'iti Inst tution, jire- (hilour 
b\ 8,1 (iLil Stllllis KCSI, 
Dnii,ittng I i iiti nant (loitrnor of 
Bingil, who among othi 1 tli ng-, 
sill tint hid Mr 8^,^ -v ftw 
\ i ars lati r, hi w mild ci rt i nl\ ha\ c 
lonnd i [line m the ranks of 
D. strict M ig stratis 

1 hi 1 iti Mr Sin had tliric 
sons —(1) Mr G of flit Inner 
Iiinjili Bir It I iw, \ihorati of 
the C ilciitta H gh Court, who 
piidiciistd hs fitlnr m 1S90 
Is'iii, thru 0 1', of whom tin 
eldist. Ml Prafulli Sankar 8111 
n \ , ' Depute Colleitor mil Sub 
Dieisond Magistrate of Ga bani'a 
n Eastern Bengal and \«sam 
\nothcr one Nilhil s m England 
s'uthiig foi the Bar, wlnlc the 
second son \mudea is studMiig m 
Ind a 

{2) Jlr liiaii Sankar Sen PCS, 
Easti rn Bengal and Assam is the 
chief Afanagei of the Bhowal Raj 
m Dacca HiS eldest son, Mr N 
S n M \ , is n the ProMiiC'al Ced 
Sell ce of Bengal 

(3) Mr Hem Sankar Sen, an 
Ass,stant in the Pol t cal Depart 
incut of the Bengal Secretariat 

Res denccs — Bewtha m Slaiiik 
gaiij Sub Dll iSion, Dacca, and 6a, 
Ujiper Circulai Road, Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
MOHAMED SHAH DIN, ba, 
KB, Bai at Law, Judge, Chief 
Court, Punjab, Lahore, was born 
ii the 3 eai 1S68 He comes of 
a distinguished and anc,ent famih, 
known as the Mian famil}' of Bagh 
banpiira in the District of Lahore 
He was educated at the "Mission 
High School, Lahore, where he nn 
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on a year’s furlough in 1900, but 
was recalled before his leave e\- 
pired, to act for Mr Harvey, as 
previously stated, in the Bomba}' 
Mumcipal Commissionership in Mav 
190T 

In August 1902, on the leturn of 
Mi Harvev, "llr Sheppaid we^t on 



Mr W D Sheppard 

furlough, returning to India 11 
JIarch 1904, when he was once 
more appointed Collector of Poona 
This post he has res gned m order 
to resume the duties of Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay, a task 
for wh ch Government, in view of 
his past services, consider him es 
pecially fitted 

Ray Rayan RAM ANLGRAH 
NARAYAN SINGH, Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, is descended 
from the ancient Ray Rayan 
zemindar family of Badalpura in 
the Distr ct of Patna llrs family 
came originally from Upper India 
They have been landholders for tw'o 
centuries past The loval services of 
Ml RAN Singh’s great grand- 
father, Ray Sita Ram Singh, during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
known and were fully recognized by 
the Government at the time He was 
selected for the Native Civil Service 
bv Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, and successfully 
passed the N C S examination in 
the higher grade Upon passing Ins 
examination Mr R A N Singh was 


appointed Manager of the Court of 
Wards and Deput}' Collector in the 
District of Saran In 1880 he re 
verted to his appointment of Deput}' 
Magistrate, wh’ch he owed to Sii 
Ashley Eden He served the Govern 
ment w’lth zeal and ability for many 
years in the districts of the Patna 
Division, and his services were on se- 
veral occasions specially recognized 
b}' the authorities He was men 
tioned m the printed Resolution on 
the General Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for 1891 92, also in 
the Revenue Board’s printed Report 
on Land Rev enue Adminstiation foi 
igo2 o^ 111 the pnntedCensus Report 
of the Patna Daus on for i8qi, and 
in the printed Report on the Indian 
Famme Relief Fund m Bengal, 
1897 98 In the }ears 1877 and 
1903 he obtained a Certificate of 
Honour from Government for his 
loyalty and public spirit, and iii 1887 
he received the Jubilee Medal In 
1904, Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant 
Gov'ernor of Bengal, brought him 
down to Calcutta and placed him in 
chaige as Magistrate of the Sealdah 
Pol’ce Court, and m t'’e fo'lowing 



Ml RAN SmoH 


year appointed himThird Pies denc} 
Magistrate for the town of Calcutta 
Ml R A N Singh, as the repiesenta- 
tive of Ills family, is a landed proprie- 
tor of independent means and 
administers a very solvent property 
His services as a zemindar were 
publicly recognized by the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal m the Resolution on 
the Annual Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for 1875 76 He 
IS one of the best class of officials, 
and has earned the reputation of a 
]ust and able magistrate while on the 
Calcutta Stipendiar}' Bench There 
IS a brief sketch of his family 
histor} in the ‘lecond v'olume of 
Ghose’s “History of Raiahs and 
Zemindars ” 

Lieut -Colonel JULIAN C 
SJIITH MB, CM (Edm ) i vi s , 
Civil Surgeon, Jleerut, United 
Provinces, was born in India on 
7th August 1854, and educated at 
the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities He took his degrees 
m 1877, entered the service on the 
31st March 1879 and came to 
India the same year He was on 
active service for eleven years and 
won a medal and two clasps m the 
Second Afghan War 1879-80, and 
the Burma Wai, 1886-87, respec- 
tively He joined civil employ 
in 1884 and has remained in the 
United Prov'inces serving in 
various districts as Civul Surgeon 
He was appointed to Meerut 
District in 1902 and is Health 
Officer a Police Officer as well as 
Superintendent of the District Jail 
He is a member of the British 
Medical Association 

Mr EDMUND D U C A N E 
SMITHE was born in 1853 and 
educated at Shrewsbury School 
(1864-1868) He serv'ed his en- 
gineering apprenticeship in Norway 
and completed his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College 
Cooper’s Hill In October 1873, 
he was appointed to the Public 
Works Department and after his 
arriv'al in India he served m 
various capacities in the Punjab 
Irrigation Branch He was pro- 
moted to the post of Executive 
Engineer in December 1883 In 
1895 he was transferred to the 
Buildings and Roads Branch 
Punjab, and appointed Under- 
secretary, P W D He became 
Sanitary Engineer to the Punjab 
Government in 1900 and was 
appointed Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, P W D , in October 
1903 Mr Smithe has passed the 
Higher Standard in Punjabi and 
Pushtu, and is a Member of ’the 
Institute of Civil Engineers 
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he began to practise m the Calcutta 
High Court, but as private affairs 
nemandcd his continuous piesence 
nearer home, he left Calcutta and 
finally set up his practice at Banki 
pore Soon he established a name 
for himself in Behar In ciiminal 
case= of an)' impoitance he was 
almost invariably retained foi one 
of the parties His cross examina 
tion was a teiroi to the tutored 
witness His painstaking habits, 
combined with his forensic abilities, 
made him an almost ideal counsel 
By the time the late Sir John Wood- 
burn came to rule at Belvedere, Mr 
Sharfiiddm W'as looked upon as 
leader of the Behar Bar, and as a 
most likely candidate to fill a 
vacancy on the High Court bench 
But chances came and he was 
passed over His claims, however, 
had already been brought to the 
notice of Government by Mr 
Hallida) and Sir James Bourdillon 
But it W'as not till iMr Ameer 
All’s successor had been chosen 
that ’t became apparent that a 
piejudice existed against Mi Shar- 
luddm on account of his being 
a membei of the “Mofussil Bar” 
Ml Sharfuddm is a man of many 
sided activities and has been ever 
ready to help a ptmd facie good 
cause He has been an ardent 
admirer of the Indian National 
Congress, a strong advocate of the 
Nadwat ul Ulama and a staunch 
supportei of the Aligarh College 
Mr Hamid Ah Khan of the Lucknow' 
Bar and Mr Sharfuddm of Behar 
weie the only two men of position 
among the Mahomedans of Northern 
India who differed from their co- 
religionists in politics and warmly 
espoused the Congress cause He 
w'ns a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan Deputation w'hich wait 
ed on the Viceroy m 1906 , and took 
an active pait in the preparation 
of the address presented by that 
bodv to His Excellency 
Ml Sharfuddm has ahvays taken 
a warm interest in the education 
of his community In his view' 
no education is complete w'hich 
Ignores religion Holding these 
opinions it IS not surprising that he 
should have found it possible to 
promote the interests of the Nadwah 
at the same time that he has 
identified himself w'lth the cause 
of the Aligarh C o 1 1 e g e The 
local Islamia School at Patna is 


not a little indebted to his 
energy and purse It W'as mainly 
through his exertions tint the 
annual meeting of the Nadw'ah 
was held m 1900 at Patna His co- 
leligionists did him the honour of 
electing him President of the All 
India Mahomedan Ediicntioral Con 
ference, w'hich met at Dacca in 
December 1906 

Nor has he confined h mself to 
advancing the cause of im own com 
mumty As Vice Chairman of the 
Patna District Board, lie held office 
for three successive terms for a total 
period of nine yeais In many an 
annual report have the Local Gov- 
ernment expressed their apprecia 
tion of the work which Mr Sharfud- 
din did in that capacity As Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, his work was 
"econd to none On the Univ ersi 
ties Act of 1904 coming into force, he 
was nominated a Fellow of the Sen 
ate of the Calcutta Univ'ersity He 
was the Honorarv' Secretary of the 
Behar Landholders’ Association, 
the members of which are mostly 
Hindus, and was unanimously elect- 
ed m 1905 to represent that body on 
the Bengal Legislative Council 

Khan Saheb SORAB JI 
SHAVAKSHA, be (Bachelor of 
Fngineerngl, Engineer, Executive 



Khan Saheb SoRABji Shavaksha 

Irrigation Branch, Public Works 
Department, was educated at Seeb 
pur College, Calcutta, where he 


passed his examination in the year 
1886, gaining the gold medal in 
Mathematics He was the first 
Parsec gentleman to pass out 
from that college He joined 
Gov'crnment service in 1887, and 
was appointed Assistant Engineer 
and posted to the Calcutta Div'ision 
In 1892 he W'as transferred perma 
nentlv to the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh,now the United Province', 
and in the same year he joined the 
Irrigation Branch and was posted 
to the Low'er Ganges Canal He 
serv'ed as Assistant Engineer in 
v'anous stations till i8g8, when he 
was appointed Executive Engineer, 
3rJ grade, attaining the ist grade 
in the year 1905 He is now' in 
charge of the Cawnpore Divasion 
of the Lower Ganges Canal 

iMi W D SHEPP-^RD, who 
succeeded Jlr W L Harv ey as 
Municipal Commissioner of Bom 
bay in March 1905 was appointed 
in May 1901 to act in the same ca 
pacity when Mr Harvev went on 
leave Mi Sheppard joined the 
Indian Civil Serv'icem Octobei 1886, 
aiming m Bombay in December 
of the same v'ear after completing 
his education at New College, Ox 
ford His first experiences m 
Indian administration were as As 
sistant Collector and Magistrate m 
Belgaum and Kanara, m which 
latter district he was, m Januaiv 
1892, appointed Forest Settlement 
Officer We next find Mr Shep 
pard officiating on frequent occa 
sions as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrai, Kanara, 
until July 1894, when, m addition to 
his othei duties, he was appointed 
to act as Assistant Political Agent 
m the Southern Maratha Country 
Early m 1896, Mr Sheppard was 
transferred to Dharwar as Collector, 
and subsequently to Bijapur, as 
Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
where, as colleague to Sirdar G D 
Pase, he successfully dealt with a 
famine of intense seventy From 
Jahuarv' 1898, he was again m 
Kanara, acting as Collector and 
Magistrate and District Registrar 
On his return from short leave in 
September 1898, he was transferred 
to Poona, at which place he offi 
ciated as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrar, and m addi 
tion was Political Agent for the 
Bhor State He went to Europe 
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Mr K B\DERUDDIN A.Hl\r\D, 
Dacca, was born in 1876, and 
IS descended from a line of an- 
cestois who originally came from 
Cashmeie He recei\ ed a home 
education m Arabic, Peisian, Urdu 
and English In 1905 he was 
appointed a membei of the 
Dacca District Board and in the 
same year he received his appoint- 
ment as Honorary Magistrate of the 



Mr K Badlti ddin \hm\d 

badai Independent Bench of Dacca 
and w as nominated a Commissionei 
of the Dacca Mumcipaht}' in 1906 
lie was mairied at the age of 26 to 
the eldest daughter of the third 
w»ie of the late Xawab Sii 
•Hisanulla, k c i e , of Dacca Jlr 
Baderuddin \hmad is dec oted to 
sport of all kinds he is a keen 
polo and liockej' player and keeps 


a good stud of hoiscs foi Ins re- 
creations Shooting IS anotlier of 
his relaxations and he has a repu- 
tation at billiards He is a mem- 
ber of the Dacca ‘\musement Club 
He IS well known locall3’ as a good 
sportsman and gentleman, andexei ts 
consideiable influence in the town 
of Dacca 

Mr GOKUL CHAXD BURAL, 
Zemindai, Calcutta, is the 3'oungest 
son of the late Rai Piem Chaiid 
Bural, Bihadur He leceived his 
education at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta He is distinguished foi 
Ills philaiithrop3 and devotes his 
life to chanties of man3' descriptions 
Among many impoitant benefac- 
tions withwdnch his name is associa- 
ted ma3' be mentioned the founding 
of the Dwarekasram at Khurda near 
Barrackpoie, wheie free food is 
daily distributed among the pool 
and pilgnms He has also +aken 
natiiiall}' to medical science and 
is a gieat pation of the Suksma 
A3'urvedic System of Medicine, 
founded b3^ Mr B B Batab3'al of 
Calcutta He distiibutes medicines 
free evei3' day to pooi patients 
He IS a gieat upholdei of practical 
training of all kinds, and ne^ er fails 
to give his aid to an3^ practical 
scheme of this description At 
his residence. No 8, Hidaram 
Baneijee’s Lane, Calcutta, he dis 
penses princel3' hospitalit5', and his 
keen appieciation of steiling qual- 
ities has made his place a rendez 
vous foi literate men in Bengal He 
is also a Freemason Babu Gokul 
Chand is happil3’ married to the 
011131 daughtei of the late Dwarka 
Nath Law', the proprietor of Messrs 
Bisso Nath Law &. Co , of Calcutta, 
and has issue, three sons, Bolie 


Cliand, Doom a Chand and Xirmal 
Cliaiid , and three daughteis, Pro\a 
hati, Bhagahati and Padmabati He 
has made the phiase “ Live for 
otheis ” the motto of his famil} 
He IS the Honorar3' Secretary to 
the Bow Bazaar Government Aided 
Higher Class English School, Honor 
ary Treasuier to the Vid3'asagai 
Widow Mairiage Association, Hon- 




Mr G C Blrai 

oral 3' Audi toi to the Subarna Banick 
Somati, and member of the Execu 
tive Committee of the Calcutta Deaf 
and Dumb School 

TheBURDWAX R-VJ FAMILY 
— This ancient and pow erful familv 
dates its rise in Bengal from the be 
ginning of the 17th century The 
founder of the House of Burdwan 
was Abu Rai of Kotli, in Lahore, 
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Vssemblage held at Delhi, the right 
to reccne a salute of 13 guns v as 
granted to Maharaja Mahtab 
fhe title and stale of “ His High- 
ness ’ as a peisonal distinction 
was also confciied on h'm on the 
same octa‘-ion His Htghncsb Maha- 
raja ’Mahtab made large and \ ilu 
aide additions to the ancestral 
jiosscssions of the Burduaii Raj 
He j^urdiased the Kiijang and 
Siujamutha estates He was one of 
the pionecis of the hill station of 
Darjeeling, and it was his jiricticc 
to spend the greater part of the 


He w IS born on the Sth August 
1S60, and V lb idopled on tlu lytti 
Mireh iWiti I\o\eirs ifter h s 
accession, Maharija \[t ib (hind 
itlained his inijoritv and 111 iSSi 
he w IS inst illed In “sir \shlc\ 
rden the then I iculeiiant (io\er 
nor of Btngil on the 7th Diinnbcr 
He w IS conliiincd in ill his honours 
ind jiossesstons h\ i ‘ ^ in id ’ ' 
dated the 12th \ngu>l ibbi undet 
the seal and sigiiitiin of Ills 1 , v- 
rdlenca tin Xieiroa and (lovernor- 
General of India (Lord Ripon) 
Maharaj 1 \ftab Chand did not 


Calcutta Unnersita He confer- 
nd ujion tin tov n of Hiirdvan 
the hi IK tit of I public librarv in 
the Hiirdv an R ij I 'bran v h'cli 
he establ sin d He also made a 
muiiituent gift of Rs 50,000 to the 
HiinU in Munieijialilc for the es- 
tablishment of the Burdvan Water 
Works M ill ir ija \ft ib Chand 
dud on tin 25th M irrh 1&85 He 
left i \oung V idov His idoptive 
inotlur, the Maharam Dovager, 
ind ilso 1 \ ulov ed daughter of 
his adojitue father sur\i\cd him 
Maharaja \ftab Chand left a vill 



year at that station foi a long time 
He purchased valuable estates in 
the Darjeeling and Kurseong hills, 
which j’lelded a revenue of about 
Rs 33,000 per annum He built 
evtensiveW at Burdwan, and all 
the palaces at that centre owe 
their existence to him particuhrly 
the beautiful Dilkusha Garden, 
which remains as a monument to 
his {esthetic taste Mahtab Chand 
Bahadur died on the 22nd October 
1879 0^1 bis death Maharaj -Adhi- 

raj Aftab Chand Bahadur succeed- 
ed to the “Gadi ” He was the 
adopted son of Mahtab Chand 


Dilkusiii, Uurdw \s 

inheiit the good fortune of his pie 
deccssors, with their possessions 
Jlaharaja Tej Chand had occujned 
the “Gadi ’ for 60 3'ears andMah- 
tab I (Mahtab Chand Bahadut) 
foi 47 years Mahtab II ( Vftab 
Chand Bahadur) had but a short 
reign of four years after his instal- 
lation, but in that time he was 
active for the public good and 
spent a great deal of money on ob 
jects of utility for the commumW 
at large He raised the Burdwan 
Raj School to the status of a Col- 
lege, teaching up to the First E\ 
amination in Arts standard of the 


in which he directed his widow to 
adopt a son to him as soon as pos 
sible aftei his death \.s, howeier, 
the V idow was a minor, the estate 
came under the administration of 
the Court of W ards, w ho assumed 
charge and declared the widow to 
he their ward m accordance with 
the recorded w ishcs of the late 
Maharaja E\ ents for a time be- 
came tioubled and litigation arose 
between the ladies of the famih 
Jlr I de Burgh Miller, one of the 
Joint Slanagers under the Court 
of Wards, died in 1886 The 
widowed Maharam was equally 
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111 conjunction with Sii Chandui 
Midliab Ghose and the Honourable 
Jlr Justice Saiada Chiran Alittia, 
isendeaiouiiiig to effect some much- 
needed refoims m the son il cui 
toms of the Kuastha cnmmumti 
of Bengal 

The DUDHORI \ F VMILY — 
The settlement of the Dudhona 
familj' in Bengal dates from 1774, 
uhen Harji 'Mai Dudhona, uith his 
two sons Sabai Sing and 'Mauji 
Ram, migrated from Rajildesar in 
Bikanir, Rajputana to \71mgunge 
in the Murshedabad District, nliere 
thej started life in their neu home 
as dealers in indigenous cloth Tlicj 
were industrious and successful in 
their business operations but the 
real prosperitj' of the familj began 
V ith Babu Harek Cliand Dudhona, 
a great-grandson of Harji Mai, who 
not onlj’ earned on the business in 
countrj-madc cloth, \ Inch had 
attained extensuc proportions, but 
opened a monej -lending agency, 
with branches m Calcutta, Seraj- 
gunge, Azimgunge, Jangipore and 
Mj'mensingh Harek Chand died 
in 1863 a comparatnely rich man, 
leaving two sons, Babus Budh Sing 
‘and Bissen Chand, to carry on Ins 
business The Genealogical 
Table on j age 197 w ill 
show' the descent of the pre- 
sent heads of the family , 
vn , Rai Budh Sing Dudlio 
na Bahadur and Babu 
Bijoy Sing Dudhona 

At the time of their 
father’s death, the two 
sons were but boys, having 
been born in 1847 and 1852 
respectively But thej' 
possessed good business 
talents and energy, and as 
they grew to manhood, they 
lost no opportunity of 
increasing the already 
flourishing business which 
they had inherited Budh 
Sing was patient and in- 
dustrious, while Bissen 
Chand was distinguished 
for his keen business pene- 
tration, firm grasp of 
detail, and prompt decision 
The two brothers lived in 
harmony together, and were 
not long m making their 
mark in the world They 
extended their money- 
lending business in several 


districts, and opened Banks at 
Calcutta, Scrajgungc Mymensingh, 
Jangipore and Arimgungc The 
jmbhe had unbounded faitii in the 



Rai nenii Sisc DuDiionn Bmiidur 

lionesty and integrity of the 
bankers, and their business 
jirospcred according!}' Gradually 


they’], began to invest in landed 
property, and ultimately became 
Zemindars, owning extensive lands 
in the districts of Murshedabad, 
Mj'mensingh, Birbhum, Nuddea, 
Faridpore, Purneah, Dinajpore, 
Rajshaj'e, Malda, Bhagalpore, and 
Dumka The brothers were bent 
not mcrel}' upon amassing wealth, 
but on putting it to good use when 
acquired They helped the poorer 
niembers of their community in 
\ anous w ays fed thousands of the 
hungry in times of famine by 
opening Annachatras or poor- 
houses, clothed the poor contri- 
buted to charitable and other funds, 
constructed, or caused to be con- 
structed b}' the ladies of their 
families, Dharmsalas and temples 
m several parts of India for the 
use of their co-rehgionists and 
cinbarlved on various other schemes 
for the public welfare As their 
cliarities extended, so also did their 
reputation, and when Sir Ashley 
Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, visited Jangipore (the 
venue of his early labours in 
another capacity), he honoured the 
brothers by paying them a visit 
The Bengal Government, too, 
show'ed their appreciation of their 
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hiin:.clf inckpcncknt jiidgiiunl 
The founclci of the Riji’s funih, 
tile famous Malm ij i Nub Kisscu 
Balndui, w is the lust iiitivi of 
Indii to iLih/i the tiue jiosition 
of the Cnghsli in Indii Hi 
was 1 mail i^iftcd with i in 
forcsiglit and politic d piibuiiui 
(vide (loccnior \iulst’s \iiws of 
Ikngal ind the Momoiis of Nub 
Kissen) He grispid tiu ]iosi(ion 
of iff iirs with statcsminhl t ibiht\ 
and laboured to bung ibout soi il 
fellow feeling betwien llu 1 m,hsh 
ind the Indi in lo this md hi 
frcqueiith entirt lined the 
English One of the most 
notable entci t iiniiii nts in 
this conneetion w is held to 
commemorate the Mctoie 
of the Battle of Plasse\ 

He was haj)))ih connected 
with the festne sc ison of 
the Hindus, the Dnigi 
Piija, and the f imih 
liaie, for the just one 
hundred and fift\ \evis, 
rcgularlj observed the ceie 
mony , the festivities it the 
house of the Sobhaba/ai 
Rajas hav e become cpiite an 
institution Raja Binava 
Krishna, the lineal desceii 
dant of the Maharaja, has 
kept up the tradition of his 
familj, and his parties on 
the occasion of the Durga 
Piija are populai and 
fashionable with the Euio 
pean residents He is just 
to his raij ats, and successful 
in his undei takings Not 
withstanding his essenti dh' 

English education and his 
remarkable familiarity with 
the V arious jihases of \\ es 
tern life and thought, he is 
an orthodox Hindu, and is 
universally recognized as 
the head of the oithodox 
Hindu community in Bengal 

Raja GOPENDRA KRISHNA 
DEB was born on the 15th 
December, 1850, and is the eldest 
surv'vmg son of the late "Maharaja 
Bahadai SirNaiemha Kiislmi Deb, 
K c I i. , ard great grandson of 
Maharaja Bahadui Naba Kiishna 
Deb, well known as one v,'ho jdayed a 
prominent part m the dajs of 
Lord Clive and Warien Hastings 
Raja Copei dra w'as educated at 
the Hindu School, from wdiich tune- 


Iionoiiiid iiislitutiiiii hi miiriiii 
1 lied III I'-by Hi itti ink 1 'In 
Pll->l'ini\ ( nlh iTi lid lib! I, 11 d 
th c’ gii cs of B u 111 lor md 
M uti 1 c>f \tls hum 11 1 ( diiitti 
L'mviuitv W 111 II tin (loviiii 
ii ill! if Iinli t dc dt d *11 ft mil 
lull- nil II I Piihiiii III MV Si llu, I 
foi t|ip until dull iK, voiiu' 
''till m I nth 111' n >1 I dll it 1 1 
Mil 'loll i f imilv to till C ivi ii mil d 
( iv 1 ''I I \ 1 1 till R ij I ippi 1 d fill 

111 ipiKiiiitiin t ill th - 1 1 V fi 

but w i- iiidiii I d I'V Si R I Ii ml 
Icmiili It til It tiiiii 1 I uti I' lilt 


Governor of Bong il, iiitki the jiio 
inise of being idinittecl to the Civil 
Service latei, lo iciejit the jiost of 
Dejmtv JIagistiate and Colki tin 
of Howl ah, in 1876 \n ajipoint 
meiit to act as Rcgistiar of Assur- 
ances and Joint Sleek Comjii'iics 
followed next jear His next 
chaige was as Deputj Magistrate 
and Collectoi of Berlnrnpui, which 
he held for one jear, and was then 
jilaced 111 chaige of the tin re sub 
divisions of Culna, Baraset and 
Sealclah In November, 1S82, Sii 


Rii II ird Iimpli s priiiiim vasnib 
st.inti ill d. Mill 111 Iv ij i w IS ad 
III llid to tin S| ituiorv Covin mftd 

( iV 1 ‘' 1 1 V I • I lid i|i|iii iiti d \--i-t 

lilt M te -ti iti Mid ( I'lh I tor lb 
n II d on lull 0(1 I- on 1- Jiul In 
[I i'll of R’l i-ti itioii Offiri , on 
motliir 1- M I 'etr III md folliitor 
of I iiidpiir Mid thri I tiiiii - I- 
'Iigsliiti md ( olli I tor of Piibiia 
I fi I In 11 II Id IS h s sub t inti' I 
ip|iomliui lit tin |ii)-t of Iiis|<; tor 
(>i 1 1 1 il of Ri 1 ,»lr itiop mil III the 
1 mu- of jiroiiiol nil 111 dm tiiin 
' 1 ipjoiilid to ollii 1 iti Is (ml 
md ''I tons Judgi of 
I) 11 1 1 He w IS s lb e 
ijm nth loiifiinnd 111 thm 
gr idi md jio-ti d a- District 
md — Ill's Jiid' I to Nadi 

Hi III Xt III sill iL-s oil, 
In Id till ipjiomtiiii Ills of 
Di tr.it md ‘•t's, Ill's Judge 
Ilf Biirdw III md Hiighh 
In Dtriinb r 111115 In 
r/liiid from tin s, rviei 
hiv.ng ittimid tin agi 
1 in.t of 55 vi irs Hi d d 
good worl diir.i's h s offni il 
t in t r md w i- iw ei men- 
t oind bv till Jiiikis of the 
H uli ( iiiirl III tin ir imiii d 
n iiort' for his c.vil and 
cn’iiui il vvorl r Disfrirt 
md Sis ions J ,idgi of 
Hiigl h O 1 the aiith Iimi 
ir.o'i, the title of “ Raj 1” 
w Is confirnd upon him 111 
iicogiutoii of hs merito 
I. on- s L r V ices uid m 
hoiiiUir of liis jnsition as 
he id of till historic Sobh i- 
1)1/ ir R IJ familv He is 
nO'V Pic'idintof the Bengal 
K IV istlia Sablia, having 
been im ipiinou-lv elected bv 
tint bodv for the jire-ent 
vear This Socet' is one 
of the most imjiortant asso- 
ciations m Beng.al, and the 
ofiici of Piesident has bci-n succcs- 
sive'v filled bv such distinguished 
le ickrs of the Kav astin commiinitv 
IS the I ite Alalnraj i Bihadur 'sii 
Naici'di ikiishniDeb the Maharaja 
of Diiiajpui and Sr Chandra 
Madhub (ihosi The Raj 1 has also 
been elected one of the \ ce Pres- 
dents of the Bntish Indian Associa- 
tion Raja Gojiendia Kiishna Deb 
IS now cvmeing groat interest 111 
soc al matters Since Ins retirement 
he Ills devoted hin self entirely to 
the sirvace of Jus loimtrvTiicn, and 
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tions incl contributions for public 
and cbaritible purposes Ins 
reached a \ er\ high figure 

The present heads of the familj^ 
are Rai Budh Sing Dudhoria 
Bahadur, <ind his nephew Bijoy 
Sing Dudhoria to w liom he acted as 
guardian during his minority Rai 
Budh Sing Bahadur obtained a 
certificate of Honour on June 20th 
iSq/ on the occasion oftlieDiainond 
Jubilee of Her late Majesti The 
Queen-Empress and another 
Certificate on the occasion of the 


the members of his coinmunitj' 
with \cneration and respect 
Babii Bijoj' Sing, soon after he 
attained his majority began to 
take an interest in public affairs 
In igo2 he was nominated by the 
Government a Commissioner of the 
A/imgunge Municipality and at 
the general election of the Commis- 
sioner:. held in igo6, he was elected 
Chairman of the Miinicijiahtj' 
For a young man of twent3-seicn 
to be placed at the head of the 
Municip il administration of tv o 


Il-iTj! Mil Diulliorn (tini^rntcil I 7^) 


I 

*^ilni Sin^ 

I 

I _ 

I I I 

Mtil Cl.ind \c((iC!iltiI m*J Nith Ili.ct 


Bijoy Sing are both stately struc- 
tures, and are richl}' furnished 
The residence of the latter is called 
“ Riverside,” from its situation 
on the bank of the Bhagiralhi The 
collections of jew'ellery in both 
families are rare and of great value 
The familjf is counted among the 
aristocratic families of the district 
His Highness the Naw'ab Bahadur 
of Murshedabad and his sons the 
Princes have from time to time 
ittended the festivities held in 
tlie family mansions at Azimgunge 


I 

Mitiji Rim 

I iipcJnnJ 

"1 I 

ChintJ Jilim Smg 


1 

J \I rLDH SIN( l)tnHOR!\ inuxouf 
(Horn 1**^ ^ 


Intlri Cliintl Njit 

(Horn I'Ov tlitd itii) (Horn 

I Knnnr Sing 

1 (Horn lOOy) 


Jigil bing Ihnjit Sm* 

0 orn tS; 6 died iroj) (I orn 169$) 


I 

K\I HISSrN CH\M) DLDIJORIV H\H\DUR 
(Horn iS;, died 1^94) 

I 

1 ijoj ‘'ing 

(l^orn t S?9) 

kuu^^ Sing 
(Horn i£9o) 


Coronation Durbar at Delhi, ” in 
recognition of his liberality and 
public spirit ” He has been twice 
married By his first v ife he had 
one son, Babu Indra Cliand, born in 
186S, who was of an enterjirising 
disposition, for, \ lide studj'iiig 
English under Furojiean jirnatc 
tutors he \ as led b}' j'outhfiil 
curiositj' and the attractions oi 
the Pans Exhibition to make a 
journey to Eurojie v ithout the 
knowledge or consent of his pcojilc 
He was married to a daughter of 
Rai Setab Chand Bahadur of Azim- 
gunge, and died in i8gg, leaving 
two sons, Jagat Sing ana Ranjit 
Sing, minors, under the guardian- 
ship of their grandfather Jagat 
Sing died m igoa, just after pass- 
ing the Entrance Examination 
By his second wife, Rai Budh Sing 
has two sons, djit Smg, born in 
1887, Kuwar Sing born in 

1890 The first of these Ajit Sing 
IS married to a daughter of Babu 
Narpat Smg, Zemindar of Harw'at 
Rai Budh Smg is a typical gentle- 
man, of the old school of Jams, 
which IS rapidly passing awa}' He 
IS kind, affable, and generous in his 
dealings, and is looked ujion by 


iiiiiiortant towns such as A/im- 
gunge uulBaluchar shows the con- 
lidencc of tlie rate-paj'ers and tlieir 
cltclcd reprcseii(ati\ es in his abil- 
it}' and desire to jiromote the 
jiublic welfare Subsequent c\ cuts 
!ia\c iiro\ed that this confidence 
V as not misjilaccd for the author- 
ities ha\e lieeii satisfied with his 
administration and ha\e jdaced 
on rccoid their aiijireciation of his 
excellent administrative jiowcrs 
In 1907 Babu Bijoy Sing was 
ajJiiointed an llonoriry Magistrate 
of the Independent Bench at 
Lalbagh in w'hich cajiacit}' he lias 
been satisfactorilj' discharging Ins 
duties He was appointed a mem- 
ber of tlie General Committee of 
Lad}' JImto’s Fete, in which he 
took great interest He is at jaiesent 
removing a local want bj' construct- 
ing a suitable building for the 
Jiagang Edward Coronation Insti- 
tution, at a cost of Rs 12,000, for 
which the local public are deepl}' 
grateful to him He is now on the 
threshold of a useful career, and 
has made a very promising begin- 
ning 

The family residences of Rai 
Budh Singh Bahadur and Babu 


The Honourable M UN SHI 
M \DHO LAL, Benares, was born 
in 1840 at Benares, of a distin- 
guished family of Sepahi Nagar 
Brahmins The history of the 
Sepahi Nagars from whose stock 
Munshi Madho Lai sprung is a very 
interesting one Originally settled 
at Ahmedabad in Guzerat, they 
W'ere alw ays distinguished for their 
orthodox Hinduism, and through 
long centuries they upheld the 
religious and political liberties of 
their countrymen and co-religionists 
through all the troubled times 
jiroduced bj' the successive Govern- 
ments which have passed like 
waves over the country Early m 
the eighteenth century some leading 
men of these Sepahi Nagars left 
their homes at Ahmedabad and 
emigrated to the more northern 
parts of India Belonging to a 
very respectable sect of the Panch 
Dra Vidas they were welcomed in 
their new homes by the other sects 
of Panch Dravida Brahmins previ- 
ously settled in these parts Sever- 
al Sepahi Nagar families came 
from the Guzerat side with the 
famous Raja Bahadurji, himself a 
Sepahi Nagar, to Delhi about 1729 
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hberalitj' and public <?(r\ic(s bj 
conferring on lioth tlu biotlur-) 
the title of Ru Hiliidiir is i 
personal distinclion flu'S s cn 
also a])])oint(.d llonorir\ M igisir iti s 
of the Lall) ii,h Jkncli in Miir'-lnd- 
abad when tlu\ sit foi sciiiil 
1 car> 

In 1S77 tilt banking iiid iiioik 3 - 
loiKiinq tonctriis lining iltiiiiid 
\ ast jiroportions tlu hrotlur-' 
sipiralcd and from tbit turn 
cirried on tluir rtspntm 
biisintsscs niidci distiiutnt iianu'- 
Their laiultd ]>ro)Hrtits hovt\ii 
remained joint jirojurtits md 
are to this di\ m jiirt muiiqid 
jomth But though (In uhd is to 
their busiiitss mtirists tlu 
brotlitis still rimaincd iinitid m 
all other rtsjitcts and iirosjurul 
c\ceeduigl\ each in his ov n liiu 

In iSc)4 Rai Bissi u Cli iiid 
Bahadur the \ouiigtr brollui 
died, after a short illiuss md v is 
succeeded In his oiiK son Bijot 
Sing who was then a jiromising 
lad of about fourteen \cirs of igt 
The charge of the minor and of his 
vast estates was undertaken In 
Rai Budh Sing Bahadur \ ho v is 
appointed guardian In the District 


)iidgc of Miirdif d lb id I hough 
tilt 111 111 Igt mi lit of till li o I s| lit 
hid iio\ (It \ oil (it upon till ( Iih r 
brotlii r hi ibh disi li in t d his 
ontioiis diitiis Ib gni Bijot 

Sing I souiiil md Iibiril 1 dm ition 



Hiliii Hijo\ sis< Dimtoiii 


It hoini undirth' tuition of 1 ’ ihii 
\biii IS ( h mdr.i D is o i ^ 
md i hill III Dill mill r igoo tlu 
formi r itt iiiu 1 hi in ijontt he 

i is I 1 11 tit ti d III II r\ ri pit to 

issiiiiK tlu (Iiri I t f h 11 I of his 
V 't iti s Hi Is m ml. Ill lit \i)iin 
111 111 of I fi It jifo iiisi mu ibl III 
di (>o ition md p > I I 1 of s'roih 
I o iiiiioii s< iis' iiul lu III iiitu riti d 
thi mu firm gr i ji of d t ul md 

ijiiii 1 dill 10 1 tor i hi‘ li his f it! r 

i I distiiu 111 hi If' III irrii I th 
voim . t d III! Iit< r of iv u I)h mji it 
''iiu |)ut ir l!thidur oi Hdmhir 
i III 111! mb' t' of th Dmlhori i 

f miiK ir pio Is I I n md h n < 

foitii !i t Dhiriii ills III Mount 
Mill on till I’ ir I II ith Hill m 
Hi/irihi h it K mi m \I iru ir it 
\/mu mi! I md it Bornh n Ifi t 

hm dso I oiistri I ti d i ti iiljd' it 
(iiiidhi md moth 1 it J mgiji n 
i Dh iriiis il I It I’n tjniri n ir 
Bi h ir il'O I I h irit ihli ilnp tisarv 
md hosjiit il It J m^ipon I lu \ 
hni in lint iiiu d for i lon^ tinii 
|)ist i SI hool lor Bin ill girK at 
\/’iniguiiHi uul Jim I’ll- ills tor 
tlu ho\sof thiir I o n ligionists it 
\/mii ungi 1 ’ dll mi md Dlmriji 
1 lu lot il imoniit of tluir don 1- 
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people, and a compliment was paid 
to his character for fairness and 
just dealing by the honour he re- 
ceived at the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, in his appointment bj 
GovernmenJ; as a J udge for the aw ard 
of prizes and rewards in the Corona- 
tion -Vrt Exhibition The artistic 
taste which he brought to bear upon 
his duties in this connexion attrac- 
ted the attention of Lord Cur/on, 
then Viceroy, v ho piibliclv thanked 
him for the \aluable assistance he 
rendered to the Go\ eminent on 
that occasion The high integntv 
of his character has v on for 
Munshi Madho Lai the esteem and 
admiration 
of a large 
circle o f 
European 
friends, 
and he 
has been 
honoured 
w'lth the 
member- 
ship of sev- 
eral Euro- 
pean clubs 
He still 
retains the 
member- 
ship of the 
European 
Club at 
Benares 
Munshi 5 Ia 
dhoLal has 
evinced a 
strongly 
benevolent 
disposi- 
tion Dur- 
ing the 
times of 
famine he 
took up 
the cause of the distressed jieople 
He assisted them in many ways 
opening relief w orks in his villages, 
in the different districts of the 
provinces For this service he re- 
ceived the thanks of Goiernment 
In memory' of his younger brother 
Munshi Sadho Lai he built a separ 
ate ward in the Prince of Wales’ 
Hospital, Benares He placed a 
sum of Rs 45,000 at the disposal of 
the Benares Government Sanskrit 
College for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Sadho I al scholarship, 
for students who wish to pursue 
their studies m Sanskrit In 


pri\ ate life Munshi Madho Lai has 
w on the respect of all by the nobil- 
ity and punt} of his chaiacter 
His Brahmin ancestrj and educa- 
tion have made him an admirer 
of the Vedas, a lo\cr of Brahmins 
and of the pure Brahmmic life He 
has performed three great “ Yaj nas,” 
considered the sicred duty of a 
true and deroted Brahmin In 
Benares he frequently holds meet- 
ings of the great Pandits and takes 
keen interest in discussing great 
social and religious pioblems 
In aid of the Benares Sanskrit 
Library he subscribed a sum of 
Rs 25,000 His derotion to the 


public affairs of his country has 
iirought liim prominently forward 
on many occasions 101905 wlien 
it was decided to hold the Indian 
National Congress at Benares the 
apathy of the peojile would have 
wrecked the project, but that I\Iun- 
shi Madho Lai threw himself into 
the cause, and by his personal qual- 
ities of perseverance, firmness 
self-control and judgment, as well 
as by his ample resources in men 
and monej’, brought the session 
to a successful issue The friendly 
relations which existed between the 
members“of the Local Government 


and himself contributed largely to 
this result ■\s Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Munshi Ma- 
dho Lai performed a most difficult 
task in controlling a most turbu- 
lent committee, which task he car- 
ried through with success No 
\1s10nar3 dreamer, Jlunshi Madho 
Lai’s conduct of affairs was char- 
acterized throughout with modera- 
tion Ills sjieech delivered as 
Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee IS described in the Report 
of the Congress as a jilam, str uglit- 
forward utterance of a practical 
man, v ell experienced i the poli- 
tics of this country ” \t this 
Congress it 
was due to 
his strong 
action that 
the procee- 
dings w'ere 
not marred 
by a mi- 
nontj' of 
mal con- 
tents, in- 
eluding 
Lajput Rai 
and Bal 
Gangadhur 
Tilak, who 
strongly 
opposed 
the resolu- 
tion adopt 
ing an ad- 
dress wel- 
coming the 
Prince and 
Princess of 
Wales to 
India As 
President 
of the Re- 
c e p 1 1 o n 
Committee 
he crushed the unseemly opposi- 
tion, declaring that he would order 
the dissentients out of the hall 
Addressing the meeting he pointed 
out the different treatment such a 
movement would leceive in the 
Natne Indian States and in Russia 
The resolution as a lesult of the 
spirited action of Munshi Madho 
Lai was carried bj' acclamation 
Ihis meeting of the Congress was 
distinguished by the most import- 
ant of recent Indian movements 
It was here that Swadeshism \,as 
born In this year (1905) was held 
for the first time the Industrial 
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It was after this time that iMiinshi 
Jladho Lai’s ancestors came clown 
to Lucknow and other places in 
Oudh, and took service under the 
Jlussulman Government of the 


-ai 


I 

I 



Hon Munsbi JI\dho I al 


Nawabs, as Amaldars or Tehsil- 
dars Over a hundred years ago 
Munshi Madho Lai’s great-grand- 
father, Mehta Bhawani 
Lai, established himself 
at the sacred Hindu city 
of Benares Hehad three 
sons, Lala Lakhmi Lai, 

Lala Govind Lai, and 
Munshi Girdherlal 
Lala Lakhmi Lai entered 
the legal profession, and 
became a successful 
Government pleader at 
Benares and his two 
brothers also served 
the local Government of 
that time The heredi- 
tary title was conferred 
upon them and by degrees 
they attained the status 
of first class Rais of 
the North-West Prov- 
inces Being born of a 
high Brahmin famil3' 

Munshi Madho Lai re- 
ceived the sound home 
education of the learned 
caste to wdiich he be- 
longed He was also 
inducted into a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic and 


Persian, which were at that time 
the Court languages of these Prov- 
inces From home he pioceedtd 
to Queen’s College Benares, to 
piosccutehis studies in English, in 
which he attained the second 
standard of the senior class 
Lcaiing school lie dciotcd himself 
to the stud3' of law, and passed 
his illiinsiffship or Siiddcr Court 
Pleadership examination in the 
3'eir iSCo obtaining first jilacc in 
the list of successful candidates 
For a fev 3’eais he piactiscd at the 
Ben ires bar and then transferred 
his practice to the Sudder Court at 
Agra As a special act of fa\ our 
he was offered a second grade 
^lunsiffship 1)3' the Go\crnmcnt 
and he accepted the appointment 
In this post he was in Ins element 
His knowledge of law' obtained full 
scope, and the authorities who full3' 
recognized his abilities and legal 
acumen and had at \arious times 
complimented him upon them, 
promoted him, till in due course 
he w'as appointed a first class 
Subordinate Judge Even while a 
Slunsiff he had also acted as the 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, an appointment which 
carried great honour m those days 
While holding this post he was one 
of the Commissioners deputed in 


the w'ell kno\ n Sciuiidcrs-llarsahai 
case In this case he differed from 
his colleagues and for some time 
came under the displeasure of the 
cUithorities , but the Government 
subscquentlv recogni/cd the sense 
of justice tliat influenced his views 
\ftcr a long and de\oted service 
listing o\er 25 years, Jlunshi 
Madho Lai found himself obliged 
to letire, owing to his 3'ounger 
1)1 other’s failing health and the 
jiress of \ ork on his own estate 
But he did not remain permanentl3' 
111 retirement The agitation caused 
1)3 the Tenanc3' Bill made a strong 
ai)peal to his public spirited nature, 
and he recognized the demand for 
his ser\ ices in the cause of the 
imbhc He v as pressed b3' the 
peojilc to put himself fon> ard at 
tins critical period, and he therefore 
stood as a candidate for the Pro\ - 
incial Legislatnc Council and was 
cnthusiasticall3' elected a member 
of that council in 1900 In the 
two next consccuti\e elections 
he was re-elected a member of 
the Local Provincial Council and 
in October 1906 he was elected a 
member of the Imperial Legislati\ e 
Council, in which capacity he is 
still serving He has done rer3' 
good w ork in all these capacities, for 
the Go%ernment as well as for the 
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Meerza, Khan Bahadur, is the eldest 
son of the late Nawab Sir Syad 
Hassan Ah Khan Bahadui of 
Murshedabad the eldest son of the 
late Muntazim ul JIulk, jMohsin ud 
Daula, Fa^idun Jah, Nawab Sy<id 
Mansur Ah Khan Bahadui, the last 
of the house to bear the title of 
Naw'ab Naz m, Subadai of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa The present 
Nawab is thus eighth n descent 
from Meei Jafar, Nawab Naz.m of 
Bengal, tw'ent}' Sj\th from Imaum 
Hoossein, tlnrtv se\ enth fiom Ah, 
and tlnrtj eighth fiom the Prophet 
Alahomed It w as not till the ^ ear 
1880, that the last Nawab Nazim, 
Syad Munsur Ah Khan, lesigned 
his position and titles, in which act 
he w'as subsequenth' confirmed by 
his son and hen , Sir Syad Hassan Ah 
Khan, by 
means of a 
legal docu- 
ment execu- 
ted m con- 
vention with 
the Govem- 
ment of 
India, re 
ceivmg in 
return a 
fixed hered - 
tary posi- 
tion, with a 
settled IT - 
come, landed 
estates, the 
rank and 
dignity of 
Premier No- 
ble in Ben- 
gal, and the 
hereditary title of Amir ul Umra, 
privileges w'hich base descended to 
and are held by the 1 resent Nawab 
Asif Ah Meerza, Khan Bahadur 
The present Nawab’s father, Nawab 
Sir Syad Hassan Ah, Khan Bahadur, 
was bom m the year 1846, and 
educated under private tutors He 
was sent to England in the care of 
Colonel Herbert .n the year 1863, 
to complete his education He re- 
mained in Europe for some years 
and had the honour of a preser tation 
to the late Queen Victoria, by the 
Secretary of State Previous to the 
year 1880, he returned to India, when 
his father, the last Nawab Naz m of 
Bengal, executed the act of resigna 
tion which for ever abolished that 
title At this time his father retired, 
and on the 27th March, 1883, Syad 
26 


Hassan Ah Khan succeeded to the 
JIusnud, the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur havnng been conferred on him 
bjf ‘ ‘ Sanad ’ ’ earlier, le, on the 
17th February, 1882 Honours w ere 
show ered upon him He was ci eated 
a Knight Commander of the Older 
of the Indian Emp.re on the i6th 
Februar3’, 1887, under a Royal 
Warrant bearing the s.gn manual of 
the late Queen X^’ctoiia The titles 
of Ihtesham ul-Mulk, Rais ud 
Daula Amir ul Umra, and Mahabut 
Jang, w'ere conferred ujion him on 
the 20th Jlay, 1887, ard on the 
20th May, 1890, he was made a 
Knight Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Indian Empiie On 
the I2th March in the vear 1891, 
Nawab Sir Sj'ad Hassan Ah Khan 
entered into an agreement with the 


Secretary of State whereby he con- 
firmed his father’s renunciation, for 
ever, of the titles of Nawab 
Nazim and Subadar of Bengal, 
made in 1880 This agieementwas 
subsequentlj' incorpoiated in Act 
XV of 1891 It was at thiS time 
that the Nawab Bahadur received, 
as a qmd pro quo, a fixed hereditarj' 
position, with a settled income, 
certain landed estates m several 
districts of Bengal, and the rank, 
precedence, privilege', and dignity 
of Premier Noble of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Oiissa, with the hereditary title 
of Amir ul Umra, all descend 
able to his male lineal heirs 
according to the right of primoge 
mture, besides the income of the 
Nizamut State lands The late 


Nawab was distinguished by the 
great diligence with which he 
w'orked to effect the vast im- 
piovements w'hich he made in all 
branches of the Nizamut Unfor- 
tunately, in 1890, he was stricken 
with paralysis, a calamitj^, how- 
evei, w'hich did not prevent 
him from showing the gieatest 
administiative activity in the sue 
ceeding year', during wh,ch his 
physical mcapacitj' was not allow 
ed to mterfeie with h s mental 
energies In 1902 he w'as honoured 
by a ViSit from Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroj' of India He 
well maintained, and improved, 
the d gnity of his exalted position 
and administered his estates in 
admirable fashion He was of a 
liberal disposition, and his chanties 
were exten- 
sive and not 
limited by 
considera- 
tions of reli- 
gion or na 
tionali ty 
He W'as in- 
fluenced by 
the truest 
public spirit 
hen Lord 
Curzon for 
mulated his 
scheme for 
the founding 
of the Vic- 
tor a Memo 
rial Hall at 
Calcutta, the 
Naw'ab Sir 
Syad Hassan 
Ah Khan voluntarily came forw'ard 
w'lth the offer of many of the beau 
tiful and unique objects of historical 
interest in his possession, which it 
had been his particular care to collect 
and preserve In the year 1895, 
the pressure of years and loss of 
health induced him to initiate 
his eldest son into the adminis 
tration of the affairs of the Niza 
mut, and to invest him with full 
authority , but he lived for many 
years after this, devoting his life 
to many estimable objects He 
experienced another misfortune in 
1897, when the severe earthquake 
in Bengal wrecked the great 
palace of Murshedabad, which was 
built in 1837, at a cost of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees On this occa- 
sion the late Nawab had a narrow 
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Conference which has been de- 
clared by many sound Ihinkcrs, 
both European and Indian, to be 
the most important achier cmeiit 
that the Congress has broiiglit into 
existence It was absoliitclj a 
non-pohtical movement, and in it 
all those who have the welfare of 
the country at heart irrcspcctnc 
of political bias and other differen- 
ces could meet The rejiort of the 
Conference makes it clear that the 
mo\ ing spirit in 
this benign de- 
parture was Munshi 
\ladho Lai Chair- 
man of the Rccep 
tion Committee 
But for his co- 
operation the re- 
port states that the 
Conference could 
not have been held 
at all He smooth- 
ed over the differ- 
ences that arose 
and laboured liard 
for Its success The 
President Mr R C 
Dutt in his conclu- 
ding speech, alluded 
to the Munshi as 
‘ ‘ the life an 1 soul 
of the movement ” 

In connection with 
the Congress and 
Industrial Confer- 
ence was held for 
the first time an 
Indian Industrial 
Exhibition, with 
the largest and 
most varied collec- 
tion of indigenous 
goods ever brought 
together in this 
country This 
practical demons- 
tration of the feasi- 
bility of Swade- 
shism went tar to 
establish the move- 
ment In this, also, 

Munshi Madho Lai was the most 
prominent promoter For his ser- 
vices, and his generous support and 
encouragement of Sanskrit study 
Munshi Madho Lai received an un- 
precedented honour at the hands 
of his co-religionists at Benares 
In addition to a highly eulogistic 
address from the most prominent of 
Hindu Pandits he was presented 
by that distinguished and represen- 


tatu e Sanskrit echo! ir Mali im iho- 
padhya (laiigidliur Sh.isfri ci i 
\ itli cojiics of till four Vtd is .iiid 
some rirc S.uiskril niimiscripls 
riicCLrimoin it \ huh flu prisui- 
tcitionwas 111 idi \ IS in imjio'ing 
and sigmfinnt ritual — i s\mboh( 
dcnuiiistrition of tin fict tint in 
recognition of his nuritorious s( r- 
\ ices in tin promotion of tin ir 
aiieieiit 1( arning ind liti ritiin tlu 
Panditshad btstovedoii tin Munshi 


the high dignity of custodian of their 
sacred books — an honour hitherto 
reserved almost exclusively for 
princes of the blood roval Jlunshi 
Madho Lai shows his descent from 
the soldierly branch of the Nagar 
Brahmans, known as the Sepahi 
Nagars, by his bearing as well as 
his character He has the bluff 
direct manner of the born soldier 
and he wastes few arguments on 


tin jxnirsf Hi dors not v.iit 
to iinriiil (lor li.in I nofs in ruts 
tli'iii 1 111 '-I I h.ir 11 tr risfii s hue 
''food Iiini 111 good sti id III dirti Img 
till vinous puidii iiioi ( nil iits it 
Hi n in •• 

Niv.ib Sir \D 
\n Mini I'aliadur, r, riL 

l>ti \ iw ill of tfiir-liid li) id fill 
priiic h hull I of tlur'-iiLi! lb id fiis 
bci P, s ,11 1 till I irh d.i\- of tile 
I iigh'h in Huigal, 
,n do-i aili iiici 
w,th till Bnb^-ii 
Pov 1 r 1 111 CO 
dpi r it on ol Mur 
J if ir, ,11 till m.d 
1 gliti I ntfi Cl ntiirv, 
ill in d f hve s V i\ 
to V ,( tor_\ , ind rtn- 
dirid ns.tr the 
subjictoii of till 
gre it jirov nice of 
Ikng il to the sw i\ 
of the Honoiiraiile 
I asi Indn Coni- 
jiiin rill convtn 
t 011W ththi Pr.iici, 
who tliLii Iitid tiic 
title of \aw.ib 
\ irim of Bengal, 
f icilitatcd the sub 
stitution of the 
Britisii for the 
Mahomedan power 
in this prov.nce 
The faniiK of the 
Princes of Mur-hed- 
ahad claims des 
cent from the most 
remote antiqiiitv — 
even from Vbraliani 
— m unbroken line, 
extending over 
inoie than q ooo 
years The imme- 
diate ancestors of 
the present house 
of Murshedabad 
came into India 
With the iruiption 
of the Mogul con- 
querors of the countr\ Thc.r l.nc 
w as of the purest Arab an blood, 
and the members of the line had 
had a distinguished histor\ among 
the followers of the Prophet dunng 
the Arabian domination of \1 extern 
Asia prior to the conquest of India 
The house traces its descent fiom 
Abraham, through the diSt ngu shed 
strain of klahomcd the Prophet 
The piesent Nawab, Was.f Mi 
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trntion of Wirrcn IlT^tings There 
he distmgiu'^hed liun'^elf b\ hi"! 
fidelity to Go\ernment 

In 1795 he purchved the Hrgi, 
estate of Rajah Durbijo\ Singh of 



Powi, in the District of Ga\a, and 
at a later jienod acquired other 
properties in the Districts of 
Ga\a, Shahabad, Arimabad and 
Lohardaga 

He obtained the title of “Rai” 
from Narir ul 'Mulk, \auab Nariin 
of Bengal, in recognition of distin 
guished services The title was a 
hereditarj one attached to the 
estate and the Saiiad, to winch a 
Piinja, or finger seal, of the Isawab 
was affixed, was long pr served bj 
his sons Nilmoni Mittra and Pran 
Kissen Jlittra 

After the death of Rai Ram 
Sunder Mittra his two sons Rai 
Nilmoni Mittra and Rai Pran 
Kisscn Mittra, inherited his large 
estate and foPowed the example 
of their father in maintaining chan 
table institutions 

The present administrators are 
cousins and sons respective!}' of 
Rai Sham Lai Mittra and Kai Jfohun 
Lai Mittra They are useful 
members of the community and 
participate actively m public affairs 

The late Babu HART II A R 
MOOKERJEE w-as born m 1834, 
andwasamemberof the well know'n 


Mookcijeo faniih of U*tarpara 
IIl had the in,sfoitunc to lose his 
piunts while still a child, iiid was 
brought u]i In h.s grandfather, 
Babu Jago Mohan Mookerjee, who 
was famous foi his clnr.tics The 
immediate charge of vouiig Han Hai 
was taken b\ h.s uncle, B.ibii Jo\ 
Kissui Mookeijte Tins gentleman 
put h s 1 ephew iii’iki the tutorial 
care of the late Captam D L 
Richardson, of the Calciitt i Hindu 
College Bibu Har. Hai did little 
to distii'gu sh hiiistlf as a scholar, 
but showul a sttilng disjiosition 
\t the igc of fourteen, h s studies 
weiediseont niiid md he was jilaced 
nchiige.ln lus uncle, of h.sfathei’s 
jiort on of the lirg' fam.lv estate 
He did Well in the manigeineut anel 



succeeded m iinjiiovingtlic jirojicrt} 
B ibu Hail Hai w is the foicmost 
iinoiig the 2 mmelars of the Hooghly 
District, w ho, in conjunction with the 
Government oflicials, biought about 
the accomjihshmeiit of the R ijapiir 
drainage scheme, a woik whch 
docs equal ciceht to the 2cmindars 
anel the Goveinment As one of 
the great 2cmindars of Bengal, 
Babu Hail llai had the jinv'ilege of 
keeping fifteen aimed retainers about 
his person He was foi years an 
honorary magistrate of the Scram 
pore Sub d.vis on and an activ'e 
member of tlic Rajajnir Drainage 
Committee, on which he seived w’lth 


2eal and discretion He was also a 
Commissoner of the Uttarpara 
Municipal. t} Babu Han Har was 
a good landlord, and his relations 
w ith h s ten mts were nev er strained 
His tact and gentleness of disposition, 
Comb ned w.th unfa Lng kindness, 
were effectual in prescrv.ng a good 
feeing with h s tenantrv He at 
ta ned a reputat.on as a man of 
“^crciie tcmjicr and cool judgment 
He had a lean ng tow aid-, the arts 
and sc cncc', wnch showed itself 
III the cstabl sliment and furnishing 
of his jialati.al res deuce, the la\ ng 
out of Its grounds and garden', and 
.n the interest he took m medical 
sc.cnce and its professors He was 
of a iclig.ous bent, and had great 
plans foi the permanent investment 
of certa n sums of monev for the 
ob'>civance of rcl g.ous r.tes wh.ch 
however, he d d not hve to see car 
i.ed out He jiassed awav in the 
sixtieth \ ear of his age It is stated 
tint the events of hs hfe showed 
a remaikablc correspondence with 
the jiicd ct ons of the astronomer', 
made at hi-, birth, and cast m the 
foim of a horoscojie 

Babu HOT KLMARMOOKER 
lEE, /emindai of Uttarpara near 
Serainjioie in the Distr.ct of 



Bibu JioT Kumir iVIoOkrrjrF 

Hooghly, Bengal, is the son of the 
late Babu Han Hai Mookerjee, and 
a member of a distinguished family 
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at Cossimba/ai m the d i\ s of Us 
opulence, and b\ dint of encrg\ 
and peise\erance established him- 
self as a successful merchant 
Kanta Babu foiesaw the rise of 
the British. power m Bengal, and 
associated himself with it to fman 
cial ad\ antagc His ablht^ attiact 
ed the notice of Waricn Hastings 
and he entered the East India Com 
pan\’s ser\ ice as writer 

He subsequenth leiidcred siqnal 
scr\ice to his patron and became 
his banian Y lien the latter return 
ed from England m 1772 Kanta 
Babu Was appointed his 
confidential secrctar\ 
and acted in that capa 
cit^ throughout the 
whole of his sta\ in India 
Kanta Babu married 
seieral times and it was 
b\ his last wife Kshudu 
mom that he liad one 
issue \ftcr Air Has 
tings’ retirement 111 1785 
Kanta Babu rctuincd 
to Cossimbarar He 
died soon after the gicat 
Go\ crnor-Gcneral’s rc 
tircmcnt s 

Maharaja Lokenath 
Bahadur, the onI\ son of 
Dew an Knslina Kant 1, 
ga\e piomisc of a bid 
iiaiit careci He was llie 
subject, however of a 
hopeless k'^aladv iiid 
died 111 iSoq, le i\ mg 
an infant son Kuin ii 
Hannath 

The estate then c line 
under the management 
of the Court of Wards 
Hannath attained his 
majoritj m 1820 In 
recognition of acts of 
public ulilit\, Lord 
Amherst, the then Gov' 
ernor General of India, conferred 
upon him, m 1825, the title of 
Raja Bahadur He vvas an accom 
plished Persian scholai and able 
accountant, and under his pati on- 
age Sanskrit learning flourished at 
Cossimba^ar The establishment 
of several clialuspahs (Oriental 
schools) associated with such names 
as those of the famous Pundit 
Krishna Nath and others, bore 
eloquent testimony to the warm 
interest taken by the young Raja m 
the culture of the classical language 
of the East 


Hannath had by’ his wife. Ranee 
Harasundan, who is still living, a 
son, Knstonath, and a daughter 
Gov inda Sundari 

Knstonath was a miiioi when 
in iSq2 Ins father, Raja Hiii- 
nath Baiiadur died, and the estate 
Was for tiic second time adminis 
tcred b\ the Court ot Wuds 
Raj 1 Hai math gav c K o o m a r 
Knstonath in excellent cduca 
lion Digambnr Miltci an ex 
student of the Hindu College, who 
was selling under Mi Russell 
at Mursh dabad, taught him Eng- 


hsli and he studied Peisian with 
his father 

Knstonath assumed chaige of 
his Estate in i8qo, and ajipomted 
his former tutor, Babu Digambai 
iMittcr, ins Managci In a fieak 
of generosity’ lie gave him a 
handsome honoianum of a lakh of 
rupees 

In 1841 Kumar Knstonath ob 
tamed the title of Raja Bahadur 
from Lord Auckland 

On his accession to the guddx, 
he gave himself up to pursuits of 
pleasure 


Knstonath was an enthusiastic 
adv ocate of education He died 
m 1844, leaving a widow and two 
daughteis 

Immediately' after his death, the 
East India Company, by virtue of 
his Will took possession of the 
whole estate 

The estate was hterallv m an 
insolvent and disorganised condi 
tion when the widowed Ranee got 
jiossession of it Her administra 
tion, howevci proved successful 
md m iccogmtion of her meiito- 
rious jiublic serv ices, I ord Alav’o 
bestowed ujion hei the 
title of Maharani in 
1871 when her Dewan 
Rajib Lochan was made 
Rai B a li a d u r Four 
veais later, in 1S75, the 
Maharani leccived a vol 
iintarv pledge from the 
Government to confer 
on liei heir the title of 
M aharaja 

On the 14th of August 
1 878, the Commissioner 
Ml Peacock deputed bv 
His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governoi, Iield a Durbai 
to decoi ate the Mali irani 
with the Insignia of the 
Imjieiial Ordei of the 
Ciown of India and to 
jircscnt her with the Royal 
Letters Patent 
After the death of the 
Dewan the management 
jiasscd to a Committee of 
SIX gentlemen selected fiom 
among the icsponsible and 
highly placed officials of 
the Raj, and this ai range 
ment continued for about 
eight years, w'hen Babu 
(aflcrwaids Rai Bahadur) 
Srmath Pal, the nephew 
of the Mahaiani, vvas ap 
pointed Jilanagei to the Estate 
The Maharani died at the age of 70 
The estate then 1 everted to Ranee 
Hal a Siindaii, the widow of Han 
nath, but she relinquished her title 
m favour of the next leversioner, 
Manmdra Chandia, her grand child 
by' her deceased daughter, Gov'inda 
Sundari 

klanmdra vvas boin m Calcutta 
in the v'car i860 m the house built 
by his late fathei at Shambazar 
The ancestors of Manindia Chandra 
lived at Matin une where his 
father Nobm Chandra w as born He 
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nvnity as heads of the clan , and 
to this day their descendants stand 
high in the general classification 
among the community 

We touch more solid ground when 
we come to Harekrishna Singha, 
who was the first member of the 
family to settle at Kandi, in the 
district of Murshedabad, where he 
commenced his career as a banker, 
and later on operated extensively in 
silk During the Mahratta incur- 
sions, Harekrishna migrated to 
Boalia, a village on the eastern bank 
of the Bhagirathi River He subse- 
quently purchased this village 
together with others by presenting 
' Nazarana ” to the Nawab of 
lurshedabad, and Boalia still forms 
part of the estate of the Kandi Ra] 
family Harekrishna, with his 
whole family, became a convert to 
Vaisnabism His son, Muralidhar 
Smha, was, like his father, a banker 
and merchant and he had three 
sons, Narayanchandra Gauranga- 
sunder, and Beharilal Of these 
the ,second was the most celebrated 
He became an officer of the Banga- 
dhikari acquired vast wealth, and 
was granted mahals, taluks and 
lakhira] lands He is said to have 
obtamed a Sanad m perpetuity at 
Kandi from Shah Alam II, Emperor 
of Delhi, for the purpose of endow- 
ing the shrine of Thakur Sri Sri 
Radhaballavjiu Having no issue 
he adopted his nephew Radha- 
kanta, the second son of his brother 
Beharilal as his heir Radhakanta 
Smha, when he succeeded his adop- 
tive father, continued in employ- 
ment under the Bangadhikaris, and 
amassed vast wealth on his own 
account Later on he came into 
considerable prominence m those 
stirring times, when Clive was fight- 
ing for the supremacy of the British 
in Bengal Radhakanta was a high 
revenue officer under Ah Verdi Khan 
and Sira]-ud-Daula Nawabs of 
Bengal, and when the British 
obtained the Dewani of the Subas 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa from the 
Emperor Shah Alam 11 of Delhi, 
he rendered great service to the 
former by placing at their disposal 
the necessarj' settlement and collec- 
tion papers Radhakanta did not 
remain long in the Nizamut, for 
Sira]-ud-Daula, who was then at 
the height of his pou er, suspected 
him of communicating with the 
British, and he fled to Nuddea, 
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where a conspiracy against Siraj- 
ud-Daula was then in progress He 
divulged to the emissaries of Clive 
the state of the feeling that existed 
among the officers of the army of 
Sira]-ud-Daula, and the results of 
the Battle of Plassey showed that the 
information supplied was correct 
When the Nawab Mir .Jafar was 
installed on the throne, Radhakanta 
was appointed by Clive to manage 
the affiars of the Revenue Depart- 
ment and was later appointed 
Dewan or Kanungo under Clive 
He also attained other honours and 
rewards He was an orthodox 
Hindu, and considerably enriched 
the shrines at Kandi He appointed 
his third and fourth brothers, 
Radhacharan and Gangagobinda, to 
the management of his religious 
endowments Of the first-named 
there is little to be said but Ganga- 
gobinda appears to have been a 
man of note, and he took a leading 
part in the politics of his day He 
began his career as a Kanungo 
under Mahomed Reza Khan, and 
his untiring energy and acute judg- 
ment in revenue matters attracted 
the attention of Warren Hastings, 
the future Governor-General, who 
was at the time an employe of the 
East India Company at their silk- 
factory at Cossimbazar When, in 
1772, Warren Hastings became 
Governor of Bengal he appointed 
Gangagobinda his public Dewan 
but m 1775, Hastings being then 
Governor-General and the anti- 
Hastings Party being powerful, the 
latter were instrumental m procuring 
the removal of Gangagobinda from 
this post When, however, the 
following year Hastings and his 
party regained the upper hand, 
Gangagobinda was reinstated in his 
former position 

It was shortly after this that the 
system known as the ' ‘ Double 
Government ’ ’ was abolished, the re- 
organization of the Judicial and Re- 
venue departments undertaken, and 
properly constituted Civil and Cri- 
minal Courts established throughout 
Bengal , and in all this, Mr Hastings 
derived valuable assistance from the 
experience and fiscal knowledge of 
Gangagobinda, specially in his new 
assessment of zemindaries and 
taluks m Bengal for the purposes 
of revenue Mr Hastings later 
abolished the Provincial Councils, 
and appointed Gangagobinda as 


Dewan of the Committee of Revenue 
while his son, Prankrishna, was 
made Naib Dewan of the Committee 
Advancement followed advance- 
ment, and Gangagobinda Smha 
enjoyed the entire confidence of 
Hastings, being frequentty employ- 
ed on delicate missions requiring 
tact and judgment Eventually he 
was sent to Dinajpur to administer 
the zemindary during the minority 
of the young Raja, whose guardian 
he became As a reward for these 
services he claimed from the Govern- 
ment a large portion of the Dinajpur 
Raj, and his claim was strongly 
supported by Hastings in the 
Council The claim was, however 
disallowed and the favours shown 
to Gangagobinda by the Governor- 
General subsequently furnished 
various strong points of vantage in 
Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, to the State papers in con- 
nexion with which those desirous 
of pursuing the subject further are 
referred Gangagobinda Smha was 
zealous m the promotion of the 
Hindu religion, and he performed 
the Sraddha or funeral ceremony of 
his mother with immense pomp, 
and at a cost of twenty lakhs of 
rupees In addition to the funeral 
obsequies of his mother Ganga- 
gobinda performed two other cere- 
monies with great display in fact, it 
IS stated that their like has never 
been witnessed in Bengal The first 
was the Annaprasan of his grand- 
son, Krishnachandra, better known 
as Lala Babu on which occasion 
invitation cards to pundits were 
engraved on gold leaves , the 
second was the Puran or chanting 
of the sacred Purans at his house in 
Belur Gangagobinda also built four 
splendid temples at Ramchandra- 
pur He was a staunch advocate 
of Sanskrit learning, and encour- 
aged the Pundits of Nuddea, con- 
tributing largely to their support, 
and to that of their disciples, repair- 
ing their houses and providing 
them with food and raiment His 
last days were devoted to acts of 
charity He left an only son, Pran- 
krishna Smha, who inherited the 
bulk of his father’s wealth Pran- 
krishna also inherited the property 
of his uncle, Radhakanta, who being 
childless had adopted him as his 
heir So that in Prankrishna was 
vested the main portion of the 
family wealth In his early years 
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succeeded to the estates of his aunt 
and remo\ed to Murshcdab-idat 
the age of 3S 

After his accession to tlic giiildi, 
Jlanindra m as called upon to coni 
plete the Water Works at Beilnni 



pore which his aunt had left un 
finished This scheme cost the 
Ra] about two lakhs and-a half 
In his zeal for the cause of educa- 
tion he ga\e an undertaking to 
the Government of Bengal to con 
tinue maintaining the Berhampore 
Kiishnatli College at an increased 
charge of about twent}' two thou 
sand a year On the 30 th May 
1898, the Government, in fulfilment 
of its pledge to the late Mahaiani, 
confirmed Manindra as Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar At a Durbar at 
Belvedere H H the Lieutenant- 
Governor presented him with the 
Sanad and Klnlat and eulogised his 
predecessor, the late Maharani 
Surnomoyee 

The Maharaja is an active 
worker, he has served on the 
Municipal Board of Berhampore 
as its Chairman, and takes the 
k enest interest in the affairs of 
the Municipality 

He represented the British Indian 
Association in the Bengal Lepi'^la 
five Council, and was lecenCy elect 
ed a Vice President of the All 
India Victoria Memorial Committee, 
lormed^under the auspices of His 
Excellency the Viceroy 


His faniih now ronsisls of one 
son and two daughters Jhc 
late Maharaj l^uinai giaduitid 
in the Cdciitti Lnnirsitv in 
1905 ind w IS |)iepinng for tin 
BL Digue lit dud on the 

26th M iich 1907, at fiobaidl'an 
a holj jilace 111 tin Dstiict of 
JIuttri, on .1 jiile’iini ig< with his 
father Dur ng h,s ‘•hort but ri- 
mai katile cirnr In ii id gri i(!\ 
distiiiguishid liiinsilf in h ■- in iii\ 
sided ]ir,\ itf u d juiblic \irtnts 
and his untimeU I’cithv.is diijilN 
deplorcil throuLhoiit Bene 1! tin 
2nd M ill 11 a) Kuimr Kirti ( !i indi 1 


born on the i8th May 1895, died 
on the 2Sth Octobei 1903 The 
youngest Maharaj Kumar Siish 
Chandra wns born on the nth 
October 1897, and tliough not yet 
in h s teens gn C:, promise of a 
good caieer 

The KANDI AND PAIKPARA 
Raj Family Noteworthy among 
the ancient aristocracy of Bengal is 
the Kandi and Paikpara Raj 
family, now generally known in the 
Province as^‘ ' Lala Babu’s family,” 


i Inch b( longs to Ilit “I tl ir 
Rnrdhi” cl is‘ of K.i\ islh.is, <tnd 
can traei its orii'iii bid to its 
foiiiuler \indihir Sinh 1, ^ittled in 
Bini il in tin nun of \fiisnr King 
of (i.inr, in tin plh lentiin The 
i arhi r records of iln fainih ire 

soniei lilt ob'Ciin ind there is I id 
of contininti owr i considerable 

jitriod folhn ing tin sittltni'nt 

of the foiindir in Btiigil as a 
findil (hnf nndtr Knit, \disur 
\ii idii) ir Vinln v ns 111 eniigrint 
from tin North Ui-t Proiinci' and 
hi ind hu famiK iMdiiith pros- 
jiind in till province of their adoji- 
tion for It IS rc- 
cordeil tint Ram 
tf idan ‘'ingh ' ho 
V as till tiflii in 
desci nt from the 
fonndi r maintained 
regular troojis and 
si rv i d as a a assal 
to (hi llindti king 
of Bengal There 
orciirs hen another 
hiatus m the famih 
Instorv until i e 
come to Raja I aks 
nudiiar S 1 n In 
eighth in descent 
\ ho \ as stvled a 
Karan-Giirn or 
I ord Guide of the 
Li t tar Rardhi com 
munitv and v ns 
noted for his V ealth, 
pietv and chan 
table deeds His 
son was the famous 
\ \ as Sinln one 
of the ministers of 
King Ballala, who 
suffered a martj’r’s 
death in the cause of 
his faith Twelfth 
m descent was Raja 
Binayak Sinha, who 
w as an extensn e 
land-holder and zemindar under 
the Slavic Kings of Delhi Next in 
this fragmentary historical record 
comes Raja Laksmidhar II He 
w'as famous for his charity and piety, 
and, with Ins son, rendered consid 
erable service to the Jlohammedan 
rulers m the internal administration 
of the empire Two brothers. Rajas 
Jidabhara and Pravakara, were 
sixteenth m descent and on account 
of their extreme devotion to reli- 
gion they w'ere proclaimed by the 
Kayastha (Uttar Rardhi) com- 
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age to Gobardhan insisted upon 
making her obeisance to so pious 
a man, he was trodden upon by one 
of her horses, and he died from 
the injuries then sustained His 
son, Sri >jara3an Sinha, being a 
minor, the Board of Revenue took 
o\er the management of the estate 
Of Sri Naraj'an there is little to be 
recorded He died at an earlj' age, 
leaving two wadows but no issue, 
and by his w ill he gave permission 
to the widows to adopt, according 
to the provisions of the Hindu law' , 
while bj' Mrtue of the same vill, 
his mother. Rani Kat3'a3ani was 
to manage the vast property The 
Rani, who appears to ha\ e been 
a remarkable woman, not onl3' 
managed the estates with abilit3 
but added to them \ er3' matenall3' 
It w'as in her time that the Paikpara 
Rajbati was constructed and the 
celebrated Thakurban of Sri Sri 
Gopaljiu at Cossipore w'as establish- 
ed b3' her Proper endowments 
w'ere made and the Thakuihait 
stands as a tribute to her memor3' 
to this da3', and is one of the famil3' 
residences, pleasantl3' situated on 
the banks of the river It was at 
the instance of the Ram too, that 
the tw 0 widows of Sri Nara3'an, Tara 
sundari and Karunamoyi, adopted 
the second and third sons of the 
Rani’s brother, as their respective 
sons, under the names of Pratap 
Chandra and Iswara Chandra 
When these adopted sons reached 
their ma]orit3' the management 
of the estate w'as made over to 
them b3' the Ram, who, for the re- 
mainder of her life, devoted herself 
to acts of bene\ olence Her 
chanties were ier3' evtensne, and 
among other notable acts she 
celebrated, at the famil3' house at 
Belur, the Anna Meru and the 
Tuladan ceremonies, at which 
immense stocks of provisions and 
other necessaries were laid in for 
the entertainment of the numer- 
ous guests \t the first named 
festival, pecuniar3' presents were 
bestowed upon the pundits of 
Benares, Naradwipa, Drarida, 
and other celebrated Samajes, and 
mone3' was freel3' distributed to 
the Brahmins and the needy, at a 
total cost of fire lakhs of rupees 
\t the Tuladan ceremom the 
Ram had herself weighed against 
gold, and the amount realised was 
distributed amongst the Brahmins 


She dedicated a large estate to 
her spiritual guide, and made 
suitable endowments for the 
maintenance of the Dev Sheba 
and the Chant3 House therewith 
connected , and after de\ otiiig 
about sixteen lakhs of rupees to 
\ arious religious and charitable 
purposes, she passed av a3 at a 
ripe old age 

The career of Pratap Chandra 
was marked b3' man3' instances of 
the benevolence so characteristic of 
the famil3' He contributed largel3' 
towards the erection of the Medical 
College Fe\ er Hospital, and to the 
fund for promoting the re-marnage 
of Hindu widows Educational 
and other institutions might alwa3's 
rel3' on him for support In 1859 
he established an Anglo-Sansknt 
High School at Kandi and a High 
English School at Paikpara On 
behalf of female education he was a 
strenuous and bold advocate, and he 
supported the female schools estab 
lislicd in his time b3' the late Pundit 
Isw archandra VKl3'asagar The 
public associations and institutions 
of the Metropolis commanded his 
actn e co-operation, and there w'as 
scarcely a morement intended for a 
public purpose that did not recei\ e 
his support It IS, how'ever w'lth the 
British Indian Association that the 
name of Pratap Chandra is in 
separabl3' connected He was one 
of the founders of the Association 
and it was at his house that the 
inaugural meetings w'ereheld He 
subscribed Rs 3,000 per annum to 
its funds, and was appointed its 
Senior Vice-President m 1861 In 
there! n al of the Hindu drama both 
Pratap Chandra and his brother 
Iswara Chandra took the lead, and 
it was due to their efforts that the 
first amateur Hindu theatre was 
established at their well-know n r illa 
at Belgacliia at vhich the initial 
performance was giien in 1S3S, m 
the presence of SirFrederick Halli 
day then Lieutenant-Gor emor of 
Bengal, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court and man3' other officials 
During his lifetime the estate v as 
again materially increased and the 
Belgacliia 1 ilia was purchased b\ 
him from the trustees of D\ arka 
nath Tagore The estate hm e\ er, 
w as in! oh cd in a considerable 
amount of litigation on ! hich a 
great deal of mone! ! as spent In 
Vpril, 1S54, the title of Raja Baha- 


dur was conferred on Pratap 
Chandra b3 Lord Dalhousie The 
In! estiture v as held at Go! crnmcnl 
House, Calcutta, and the Saiiad 
which was in Persian, was couched 
in terms that showed the appre 
ciation by the Go!ernment of the 
sen ices rendered b3 Pratap Chandra 
as a public-spirited citiren The 
Raja died in xS66, at the age of 
39 lea! mg a V idov and four sons 
On his death, the estate passed 
under the management of the Court 
of Wards, and remained in its charge 
until 1S79 

Isv ara Chandra Sinha the 
3'ounger brother of Raja Pratap 
Chandra, devoted himself largelj' 
to scientific pursuits and to the 
stud3' of medicine He founded a 
charitable dispcnsaiy at the Paik 
para Rajbati, !,here he dispensed 
medicines to the poor with hisov n 
hands, and otherwise relieved their 
necessities At the same time he 
!vas a keen sportsman and mam 
tamed a racing stable He was 
also an influential member of 
the British Indian Association and 
was for several 3'ears its IIonorar3' 
Secretar3' He died in 1S61, 
leaving an only son, Kumar Indra 
Chandra Singha, and a daughter 
The tw'O brothers had rendered 
faithful service to the Goiernment 
in the Jlutiny of 1S57 News was 
convej'ed to the Rajas from their 
zemindar3' at Bhulu3a that the 
native regiment stationed there had 
mutinied, and was about to loot 
the Treasury The Rajas it once 
ordered the collection of all the 
able-bodied men on the estate for 
the protection of the Treasur3' 
and the treasure v is safely re- 
mo!ed to the Rajas’ well-built 
Kutcherj -house, ! Inch ! as held 
in force b3' the Collector and the 
Rajas’ men These measures had 
the effect of quieting the neighbour 
ing districts v here the efforts of the 
Rajas to allij the v idcspreid 
panic were successful For the 
purpose of guarding the road from 
Calcutta to Barrackpore, thc3' 
emplojed in their serrice a number 
of European seamen 

Vt the time of the !isit to India 
of H R H the Prince of M’llcs 
(now H M the King-Emperor) the 
Paikpira Raj fimih ! isreprc=cnt- 
ed b! Kumar Ginsh Chandri Sinln 
the eldest son of Raji Pratip Chin 
dra Sinha , Kumars Puma Chandra 
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Pranknshna had been taken by his 
father to Calcutta ivhere he 
acquired a good knoN\lcclge of 
Persian and became a good business 
man At the outset of his career 
he uas emploj^ed under Go\ern- 
ment m the Settlement Office at 
Azimabad, and he subsequcntlv 
became Naib Dew an under the 
Government He added \ erj’ 
matenallj' to the family estates, 
and IS reputed to have been de\ o- 
ted to religious evercises, and to 
have maintained the worship at 
the various shrines w'hich had been 
endowed from time to 
time with portions of the 
family wealth Pran- 
krishna died a broken- 
hearted man, owing to a 
disagreement w ith his 
son, Krishnachandra 
Sinha, some years previ- 
ously , after which, father 
and son nei er again met 
Krishnachandra Sinha, 
the famous Lala Babu, 
by whose name the family 
IS now known, displayed 
from a very early age an 
intense devotion to study, 
and with the means at his 
command, he engaged the 
most eminent teachers to 
coach him in Sanskrit 
Persian and Arabic 
Early in life, owing to the 
misunderstanding with 
his father, above alluded 
to, he resolved to leave 
his home and earn an 
independent livelihood 
His first start was made 
in Burdwan, where he 
secured the post of Sheris 
tadar, under Government 
Subsequently, in 1S03, 
when the British took 
possession of Orissa, he 
was appointed Dew an in charge of 
the settlement After the death of 
his father he resided chiefly in 
Calcutta, managing his extensive 
properties and studying the 
Purans, for which purpose he 
always had about him a number 
of learned pundits He mixed but 
little in society and m later life 
he proceeded to Brmdabun, with 
the avowed intention of becoming 
a recluse Before leaving home he 
made arrangements for the educa- 
tion of his only son, Sri Narayan, 
and the control and guidance of 


his household I he main object of 
his visit to Brmdabun v as, how- 
ever, the erection of a magnificent 
temple in honour of tlic god 
Krishnachandra Jui, and for this 
jnirjiose he took v itli linn the sum 
of 25 lakhs of rujiecs I he fame of 
his V ealth soon spread abroad and 
excited the cupiditv of the dacoits 
of the neighbourhood, v ho jilunder- 
ed his house and carried off three 
lakhs of rupees Otliei misfortunes 
overtook him, and he became in- 
volved in political troubles, v Inch 
jirovide material for an interesting 


chapter in the familjf history 
Suffice it to say that the arrest of 
Krishnachandra upon a chaige of 
conspiracy against the State was 
ordered by Sir Charles Jletcalfe, 
who was at the time Resident at 
the Court at Delhi, with plenarj' 
powers as Commissioner to deal 
w ith all offences against the British 
Government The charge was in 
connexion with a treaty, to prevent 
the signature of which by one of 
the Chiefs of Rajasthan, Krishna- 
chandra was alleged to haveintn 
gued Krishnachandra, or as he 


was called Lala Balni, vas con- 
ducted to Dcllii, but so strong vas 
tiic feeling aroused that Sir Charles 
"Metcalfe, before bringing him to 
trial, V as induced to make furtlicr 
enquiries info the character and 
antecedents of Krishnachandra, 
V ho, .is .1 result v as honourablj' 
icquitted of file charges brought 
against him rurther than this. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe took Krislina- 
rliaiidra to the Court of the Emperor 
of Delhi where in full Durbar he 
presented him to His M.ajcstv as 
one V ho, with his ancestors, had 
rendered cxcejitional scr- 
Mccs to the Government 
in jiosts of the highest 
rcsjionsiluiitv \ month 
later Krishnachandra re 
turned to Brindabun, to 
the great jov of the in- 
habitants His stav in 
Delhi had not been alto- 
gether jirofitlcss even 
al though he declined the 
title of Maharaja vhich 
the Emperor v ished to 
confer upon him for 
while there he purchased 
an extensive /emindarv, 
as w ell as nearly the v hole 
of the V illages in the dis- 
trict of Mathura which 
were famous as having 
been the venue where the 
great av atai , Krishna 
held his gambols and pur- 
sued his dalliances, as 
related in the sacred 
Purans The temple 
which Krishnachandra 
built at Brmdabun is bv 
far the most lofty of anj 
of the sacred buildings m 
the United Prov inces 
The Thakur Krishnachan- 
dra Jiu stands upon a 
marble pedestal inside 
the jinncipal temple, and is the 
best adorned idol in all Brindabun 
Having built the temples and 
endowed them with large estates, 
Krishnachandra repaired to the 
shrine of Gobardhan, m the district 
of Mathura and here he renounced 
all w ordly cares, and became a Yogi 
It IS said that after he had assumed 
the garb of a Sannyasi, he held no 
conv'erse with his fellow -men , and 
so strict was his rule in this respect 
that it indirectly caused his death 
In his efforts to avmid the Maharani 
of Gwalior, who when on a pilgrim- 
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who has made a special study 
of astrology, palmistr}’ and 
Sanskrit philosophy 

Kumar Birendra Chandra Sinln 
IS the eldest son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra and is the most promising 
scion of the familj lie was born 
in i88i and was educated first at 
the klelropohtan Institution and 
subsequently by a pri\ate tutor 
He IS a warm-hearted and philan- 
throjiic gentleman, with a liking for 
travel in which he has recened 
every encouragement from his 
father, and a taste for photography 
horticulture, and the decorative 
arts Vs a scholar he has ac- 
quired •> solid foundation in English 
liteiature and a fair knov ledge 
of Sanskrit He is of active 
habits more inclined to action 
than to sjieech and is endowed w ith 
the virtues of thrift, patience and 
industiy He finds recieation in 
motoring but in ill the various 
pursuits to w'liich he is paitial he 
IS tlioiough Perhaps horticulture 
and landscape-gardeiiiiig aic his 
favourite occupations just at pres- 
ent, and in the latter direction he 
finds ample scope for the exercise 
of Ills talents in the grounds of the 
Bclgachia Villa, to the impiovcmcrt 
of which he devotes a good deal of 
his time Photography, too, is to 
him something moie than a mere 
hobby In religious matters new 
forms of thought have an 
attraction for the voiing Kumar, 
who IS not narrow iii his views 
his inquisitive mind inclining to a 
continual pursuit of knowledge 
Like many of his forefathers, he 
takes an activ e part in public affairs, 
he IS a prominent member of the 
British Indian Vssociatioii, and an 
Hoiiorar}' Presidenc}' Magistrate of 
the First Class His sv'inpathies 
with siiffenng humanitv are large 
and he collected funds, and made a 
handsome donation, towards the 
relief of those who suffered In the 
great earthquake in the Kangra 
\ allev in igo=; During the v isit of 
T R H the Prince and Princess 
of W ales to Calcutta in iqo6, he 
acted as a Page to His Ro\ al High- 
ness He has also been nominated 
as Conniiittce member of v arious 
societies and institutions in con- 
nexion with the Gov eriiment The 
retiring nature of his father has 
aftorded him an earlv opportunitv of 
looking after the affairs of his vast 


estates, and he has thus acquired 
a fair knowledge of the intricacies 
of 7emindar\ management He 
jiossesses a good hbrar\ v Inch 
receiv es considerable additions 
ever3' month 

The second son of kuniai Sarat 
Chandra Sinha was Kumar Jitendri 
Chandra who was born in 1SS5 
and died twenty j'eais later He 
was educated at the Metropolitan 
Institution and read up to the 
matriculation standard He was 
a j'outh of good promise and Ins 
early demise was a severe blow to 
his famil}’' 

Kumar Satish Chandra Siiilia is 
the eldest son of the late Raja 
Puma Chandra Sinha and w as 
born in 1875 He w as educated at 
the Metrojiolitan Institution but 
owing to the 'death of his fathei 
his academical careet was broiiglit 
to an eailj close and Ins studies 
wcie completed at home He 
devoted special attention to Litera- 
tuie Science and the Drama and 
it is inainU' to his interest in the 
lattei that the Indian Saiigit Samaj 
ow'es its jircsent flourishing condi 
tioii The dramatic member', of 
the Samaj are elected from the 
Indian aristrociacj of Bengal 
The Kumar himself is gifted with 
dramatic genius of a high order 
and has dramatised for the stage of 
the Sangit-Sainaj several works 
such as liakini Chandra’s AViv/nm- 
Kauta’s Will, and Mnnaltui 
Like his father he is of broad s} m- 
pathies but his chanties are for the 
most part of i jirn ate nature \ 
large number of v idovv s orjihans 
and schoolbov's receive aid from 
him and his purse is alw aj s open to 
really deserv mg cases In Ins priv ate 
life he is prudent just and honour- 
able, and of a religious turn of mind 
Motoring, touring and photographv 
are amongst his recreations 

Kumar Sirish Chandra was the 
voungest son of Raja Puma 
Chandra He v as born in 18S0 
and received his education at the 
Metropolitan Institution Vs a 
chantable and sv mpathetic man the 
Kumar gave promise of a useful 
career but he died at the age of 
twentv-two Hev ill be remembered 
bv posteritv for the munificent 
donation he made to the Kandi 
Charitable Hosjntal v Inch v as 
founded bv his adoptive father 
Kumar Ginsh Chandra 


Kumar MAKMVTH-V N VTII 
ROY CHOMDHLRY of Santosh 
belongs to one of the most ancient 
aiistociatic families m Bengal from 
which came Maharaja Pratajiaditv a 
and Raja Basanta Ro\ of Jessore 
His ancestors migiated from 
Jessore and settled at Santosh m 
the beginning of the 17th Centnrv 
The familv is among one of 
the 1 idlest Ka\aiiltn houses 
111 the pi ov nice Dining the time 
of the iMogliiil Eiiijierois thev 
excicised exclnsn e i iglits ovu tlieir 
estates 

Kumai Manmatlia \ ith who is 
oiilj' a joung man, just stejijiing 
into manhood, has alreadv made a 
leputation for himself He main 
tains the Dwark.inatli charitable 
hosjntal named aftei his late 
father, and tlic Bmduliashim Girls’ 
and H E Bov s’ School-, n lined 
iftei Ins mother He also siqiports 
foi the good of histenantiv 1 laigc 
niimbei of Middle English Schools 
and Middle Vernacular Schools as 
well as charitable disjieiisaries 
He recently inaugurated i well 
eqiiijijieJ college 111 his own sub 
division Sjiacious and comfortable 
boarding houses have also been 
elected foi the ficc accommodation 
of students He manage-, these 
institutions Inniself as then Pro 
pnetor Secrctarj , and takes the 
keenest jio-sible inleiest 111 the 
educational problem of Ins country 
as his jiamjililets and letters to Lord 
Cur7oii on this subject show The 
Kumar has giv cn a building, at his 
own cost for the District Board 
Vetennarv Hospital m the town of 
Mj incnsingh 

The Santosh family have also 
established, at considerable expense 
a Dhatmsliala m the holv citv of 
l/nffjn,aiid an Utl S/ni/n at Santosh 
wiicie foo 1 and shelter are di-jiansed 
fiec to jiilgrims and travellers 

Gifts of landed property have 
been made bv the Santosh familv 
from time to time, for religious cn 
dovvinonts and chanties, which 
yield aa annual income of nearlv 
twentv thousand rupees Sun the 
demise of h s I ite lam nt< 1 f ithcr 
the Santosh e-tatr Invesji'uit iIkiui 
five lakhs of rupee-, for jnihlic and 
charitable purposes 

The Kumar is a Ivnevoiint and 
cultured member of Indian socu tv 
He bear- an txemp’arv charac.er and 
his pr.vate chant es an iinbojnded 
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Sinha, K'liiti Chniiclr'i '>mln niul 
S irat Chandra Smh i In*- m mnd 
third and fourth sons md Knin ir 
Indra t hand i '^iiikI' tin. nnh son 
of Rajilsv u i ( li unli i ‘sinh i Of 
tin (,nt( rt iiniiunt gn tn in honour of 
tin )>n SI lit Kiiif, in tin grounds of 
tin Hi II, ulna \ ilia of tin Puhpui 
1 iiinh iin ntion V ill In ni uh fnr 
till roil Of llit-SLlUL nprisiMiti- 
lurs of tilt fainih (irish (hiiidi i 
iiul in 1S77 111 tilt ]>riiiu of his hfi 
lit left a iminilittiU hnnn'st of Rs 
I 25000 for tilt III iinttii lilt I of I 
hospital at Kandi lIi \ is 1 high 
minded gtntkni in iiid smgiil irh 
free fioin the jirnk ol rank md po-i 
tion Pinna (hiiidri \ .is i gu \i 
tra\ tiler and Msittd inosi of tin 
places ol nott 111 tin tonntrs lln 
sacred jilaces md sln-nits of Indii 
were objects of his sptci il inti.U'-.t 
He %\ IS famous for Ins htntvokini 
and vas spccialh niMtul to ititnd 
the Proclamation Durbar at Dtllii 
in 1S77 In 1SS5 the title of R ij t 
Bahadur v as conferred upon linn is 
a mark of personal distiiictinii I le 
died in 1890 Kanti Cliainlri jin 
deceased his brother Puma riiainir i 
d\ mg in 1S80 He v .as a keen sports 
man and owned race liorscs IK 
left a widow but no issue md his 
estates were \estcd in Ins brothers 
Kumar Indra Chandra will he ri- 
meinbcred b\ many of the jirescnt 
generation of Durojitans 111 C ilcntt i 
IS one of the most courteous and 
kmdlj'-hearted of the Indian geiitk - 
men of his daa He w as a gn at pat- 

ron of the Turf owned i numbei of 
useful rice-horses and presented a 
I lip, the Paik]iar.a Clip e\er\ \car 
He was a great jntron of 'Music and 
in I iterature he made more than a 
fan reputation lie encouraged 
teehnic.al education and took an 
actne part in the arrangements 
for the Calcutta E\hibition of 
1884, and was largelj instrumental 
m collecting the Indian exhibits for 
the same He was the pioneer 
among the orthodox Hindu commu 
mtv m the contention that sca-\ oy- 
ages are not prohibited b}’ the 
Hindu Shastras He coneened an 
assembly of learned pundits and 
members of his clan of orthodox 
Hindus and expounded to them his 
views, urging that a doctrine of 
superstition was out of date and 
that it was folty on their part to 
oppose a movement pregnant with 
such vast possibilities The time 


vas not npi lio,<tnr for hu id 
saucfil uk I uul In', in utin iits 
( iih d to I oiniin < tin jnmdtt 
md In'. < 1 111 till 11 I h> \ di ■ iiti d 
from Ins jirujut md im si In nu 
foi tin tiiin l» 111! till'd lln 
Kum.ir v,i (in ‘lit it tin Pri' 
iliiiiition Durbir it Dillii m 1*177 
In spi Cl il m\ It itimi md In tool i 
)uonmnntpirt m tin riiiptnui ot 
lord Kijinn it tin Hi li n hi t \ ill 1 
just pn Molls to 111 diiurtiiri tr‘>iii 
Iinlii I I ml liiidi nitU'ii d tin! 
gi III rolls hi V is II j!i ‘ It >1 1)\ ill 
1 1 1S..1 n of till < 'iiiimiiniti mdioiii 
111 mdi il tin ngird of tho ' \ iib 
\ lioin In v i*. broiuht into n tu il 
i out lit 111 Im I iti r M ii folloi 
iiig till I X mipli of sonn ‘if Ills m 
11 -tors hi bit mil ,m isi.tii uni 
liMillili i *' milt isi I'.sntiimr tin 
tilli of Hodli mtiiiil m ith imt 
IK dn<lmt.‘'iit It till 11,1 of ',7 
h umg moult ikuii hti t t ho iKo 
dll d It m t irlt igi 

lln I iiti 1 1 immi lit it the Ht I 
g u 111 i ^ ill i III t‘'75 to H k II tin 
Prmii of Wills (iiov tin Kim, 

I mpi rm ) v is .m iltogi tin t 
toliiiitut inoti on till pirtof tin 
Indi 111 )>t ojih of Hi iig il V ho snb 
-■iribcd (hiirfullt .md sought to 
giti (Xprission ttithiii Jot It til 
idtuil of tluirfutun I m(iiror ht 
iiiMtiiig His Ro\ il Hig'hiii'S to i 
jiiinlt onintd i nti rl iinmi nt rin 
groniidsof tin \ ill 1 1 in v i II smtcil 
to tin juirposL fm tint roiiijiri'-t 
ihout 1 JO acres uid an 1 ml out 
with irtistii t isti lilt (il.iit teems 
with historic issoci.itions md 
jiossesSLs I 111 igiiilicnit eolketion of 
oil-j) imtings rejirisintatiti of 
the art of (>io\ mni Diibnfe 
Constable Ciuido Rt m Ojiie 
Dasll ike C igli in l.ttt and other 
misters of worhl-vuk f inu 
Some of these jnctnies \ tn, jnir 
ch ised from the collection of 
Raja Dtt irkan itli who secured 
them chinng his Msit to IIiiro]ie 
but the mijor i>ortion of the 
collection v as acquired ht Raj i 
Prat ip Chandri from the most 
famous of the picture-gilicncs 
of Eurojie It IS undoubtedly the 
finest private park in Bengal 
Since it i.ime into the possession 
of the P.iikpara famih the 
projierty has been considerabK 
enlarged and imjiroved, and its jircs- 
ent owner, kumai Sarat Chandra 
Smha has entirely re-modelled the 
beautiful grounds The garden w as 


tin frii'irit. n '>.rt of lor! 

I md I or 1 I il< nbo''n i' h I or 1 li d- 

h'liiMi m 1 ! O'- f f in ufi md i 
lor 1 lo h l.itn ti It ir ibl. t i 
pi n ‘ (d tin ti'i, to- H r 1,1 o* 
ill tun tnui m I t ih u 

Kum tr " I- 1' ( il . , If . '.j'li, I th 
Oiiirth otsof Kiji I’r It ji ( inn !r t 
''ifih III. ti I .0 ri po ri 
t iiivi oi til Ho 1 n * th tun! tr 

tn nl of till f miiK lb i b 0 1. n 

I*! . I md i I I bn It* 1 ! r ! it t! 
irop iht m lit 'itution i(,d Ifin Ui 
ho"! lln* iff' i uii it li" ' 
till b r ifih ti n h' r ^'lU' In to'i’ 

0 I r tin in m 1 i in it of hi t t it' 
ion nil r ilib nbliti n h ii 1 K > n 
mill tilth' prop rSe ml i inunf . 
of I imiK di jiut' H I lui h h 1 I I" i 
111 I n }>' ndmi h n i In 1 1 - iH-.! ' 
turds I ttb d [ ill I u 11 ir in i o i 
jiini tnm • ith otlnts his ..iirtid 
m i- 01 Mtnui 1 no n o. th I tt ir 
R nlhi K It istli i s ilili I 'or tin fur 
tlnrmci o| tin iiiti ri -.t-. i dm itioii 
lui md jiro ri ss of lilt iiibi rs ol hi^ 
ilm md In is niimmiou'Ie rn".,- 
nisi d IS Pn suit nt of tin Jsnoci itioii 
\s a st imu h Huidii In hi'ihati 
inuntmnd tin trnlitious of his 
printiK honsi 10 tin eelihrition of 
Ti In ions 1 1 remonu s at t ossqiore 
md it Is mdi He is itso m inknt 
tourist and has v isiteil ilmost ill tin 
f mionsand lioh pints m tlieciuin 
tre He h is entertamtd the le idmg 
ollici ils ol his tiiiu from ''ir Riitrs 

1 homsoii to Sir \iulrtv Fraser 
tither .It liistown residtnce orat the 
Helgirliii \ il! i and v hen the 
(him SI I’linifioti'iitiars langSaiio 
^ 1 s IS III ( .ikiitta ill accejited 
his liosjiilahts it his ( ossijiore 
resiiliiirt the 111 ikur-Hari He 
takes much interest in engineering 
and |ihotogri])h\ The miiirose- 
nuiils that" has e* hcen earned out 
at the Cossiiiorc TIiarkur-Ban the 
Kandi Rajhati and the Bcigachn 
\ ilia are all from designs cxecutetl 
1 )S himself and he has i fine collec- 
tion of pliotograjiiis of the mos 
famous places in India allofwhic. 
were taken b\ himself He ha 
contributed largeh to chanties 
public and pris.atc andg.ase a hand 
some donation towarcls the pro 
jiosed Victoria Memorial Fund He 
IS of a most affable chsjiosition, a 
broad-minded gentleman witli a 
los e for things refined and beautiful 
and a leaning tow arcls the mystical 
and occult He has for his Sec- 
retary Baboo Han Mohan Banerjee, 
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has been favourably noticed by 
leading men and journals, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
also pleased to accept the dedica 
tion of the Kumar’s memoir of 
the Royal, Vis t to Calcutta Ihe 
Kumar’s son, Benoj'endranath s an 
c\ceedingly handsome and smart 
liov He is making striking progress 
With his go\ernors and alread\ 
speaks good English If he fulfils 
the promises of hts boyhood he is 
destined to be a great man 

The Honouiable Maharaja 
GiRijA Nath roy, 

of Dmajpur, was born in 
i860 and educated at 
Queen’s College, Benaies 
He took over the manage 
ment of his magnificent 
property and w as invested 
with the title in 1883, m 
which yeai he atta.ned 
Ins majontv The Raj of 
Dinajpur is of great 
ant quit}, and dates back 
to the 14th Century It 
passed through many 
vicissitudes, m common 
with the rest of Bengal 
in medneval and modem 
times, till, on the death of 
JIaharaja Tarak Nath 
Rov m the }eai 1865 
w'hlc the present Maha 
raja was still in his 
infancy the estate c ime 
under the management of 
his adoptn e mother 
Maliaran Sa am Mohin 
assisted by her son in law 
Khettar Mohan Smha 
whose sen ices singled 
him out fo! the bestowal 
of the title of Rajr In 
the Goaernment of Lord 
L}tton The title of 
Maharani conferred upon 
the present Maharaja’s 
mother, Siam Moliini, alieady 
locally called Maharam, was g.acn 
for her great sen ices during the 
distressing times of the famine of 
1873 74, when her liberal assistance 
enabled the rauats of Dmajpur 
to tide o\er the crisis Smee ittain- 
ing his majonta, Maharaja G nja 
Nath Roy Bahadur has taken a 
a era actiac part m the administra- 
tion of the district He a\ as chair- 
man of the Dmajpui Municipalita 
for si\ a ears, -\nd is also a member 
of the District Board and an hoiior- 


ara magistrate As a member of 
the Lcgislatiac Council of the 
Lieutenant-Goa ernor h s sera ,ces 
haae been of aaluc andhaac re- 
cened the recognition of Goa em- 
inent His aaicle knoaa ledge and 
iipe eajieriencc have enabled hiin 
to gia^'c useful aid to the authorities 
He has alaaaas been foremost in 
foraa aiding jmbl.c moaements of 
the daa, and has shoaan h mself 
aailhng to assist in all measures 
for the welfaie of the peojde with 
hiS purse, time, and labour HiS 
[inhhr g fts haae been generous 


He has founded the Diamond 
] ubilce School, Wcaa .ng School and 
Sanskrit Tol, and also two chari 
table disjicnsanes \t the cxjien'- 
of the Alaharaja’s estate the 
Ghagra Canal and the Tliomson 
Canal named after Sr Racr- 
Thomson, fcrmerla L eutenant 
Goa ernor of Bengal, were built 
at Dmajpur, and great benefit, ha 
improaed san tat,on, was therein 
conferred on that toaan The title 
of Maharaja BahaeUir aaas con 
{erred ba sanael upon the Afaha 


lajn m 1907 at a public Dm bar 
it Dacea, when the Lieutenant 
Goa ernor in presenting the s mad 
^poke as folloa\=, after giamg full 
lecognition to the Alaliaiaj i’'- 
character andscia ces — “ B\ aoui 
unsweiaing loaalla, high rharactei, 
leadnc'-s to g.\c aom 1 me and 
1 ibour to jiromote all useful jniblic 
objects, \ou Iliac gamed the high 
esteem of aoiir countiaiiicii and the 
grateful iccognition of the Goaern- 
ment It is acre gratifaing to me 
to be able to express lia the 
ceremony of to da\ the sitisfict on 
With aaliicli the (loairn- 
ment Ins aiewcd aotir 
( iieer ” 

Raja SRET N \TH 
KOA Banker and Zemm 
dar of Dacca Eastern 
Bengal, was horn m 1S41 
and conies of the a ell- 
known kundu fainila of 
Bhaga ikul m the District 
of Dacca The Kundu 
fainila haae alwavs been 
noted for their jniblie 
beneficence ind in the 
daas before the British 
Administration of India 
were foremost in Eastern 
Bengal in their real for 
patronizing Sanskrit liter- 
ature encouraging learned 
Hindu Pandits and cele- 
brating Hindu religious 
rites Thca <ilso gamed 
the nunc of jnihhr btiu 
factors In their great 
sera ices in rtheaing tin 
jjoor during the famims 
which are of such frequent 
recurrence in India sjie- 
c’alla in the great famme 
that deaastatcei the Proa 
nice in the earla part of 
the eighteenth Centura 
aalien h\ their gencrosita 
thousands of bars vert s-ixcil For 
this act of munificence the then 
ruling chief conferred on the he id 
of tile fam'la at that time Kani 
Goainela kundu the t'tlc Hov” 
as i famila distinction uid ako 1 
grant of rent-free lands (Jr annual 
income of a h ch was Ks t ^00 
The head of the f m la hears this 
distinction to the jire^tiu daa 
The descendants of the, 1 nnla 
haae continued all llirough tin in- 
teraenmg time the ch ml ihh j)oI ra 
of their predecessors m'l h ta e 
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lud unostLntTtioiis Up ii. gifttd 
\Mth distinct t donts, ind is ronsid 
cicd to In i iisiiil; oiitoi i id 

|) lilt CM 1 1 Ik s|)( Pi h u liu |i 111 

dolnpiid It tin Wtindlinin Mi mo 
II d Me tim; ])u -idi d om i 1)\ 

[[ C I )i I (. ur/oii (lintdl ])i nsi 

hotli fiom tin Lnioii m iiul tin 
IlldllU LOUUlUlUltas ([is IsslSs 
ind 'po I lies uliuli Iii\i In (II jiui) 
iisiud III 1 Ini: 'oliiiin lii\i In in 
liii,lil\ s|))k(ii(if b\ uiiiin lit linn 
sii li 1 L )id Riimi Sii ( inil s 

C'Uot, iiid Sir Wnlti r Liwnini 
He ueeivid liN i iih ti iniini, iii 
St \nMei s (ollie'e, uid 
Ills L imeisits ediit ilnm 


itoM riiim: Imdi of tin Uiiti’li Itidi ni 

\SS (11 1 lIlMll 

.\iiinni' Ins |)iil)Ii( [ifts li> ii i 
i ontrilniti d Rs yi ooo toit iid tli 
\11 Indii \ntoiii Miiii'iiid 1 iind, 
of nlirli ,11 Is i \i(i jiitioii iiid 
liln r dl\ ( ontnliiiti d foi tli ( ormi i 
tion I)iiiilnii^ I onnl nil m lip 

/oolu(,li d (iivd'lls ( vltulu 

Vs I /( mind u tli Ivtinui i 
\ii\ [Piinil ir Diiriip' tli ■ m its 
III iipii, III h. ||i d In di tr< d 

tin lilts uid id* nn I d iir)< iini' 

toiiiilili til 111 to toll DSii tin ii 

dilli iiltn Ml lbs In |i i i|\ ns 


iiri! ill 1 1 r 111 it of lidf I, nr md 

jiris iti lilt' r' O' ' s ith tl » ir i " 

(1 11 ' inn fill! ( nr/o I irid Vfiito 
md 'I do pti I lit' 1 to If 1 til 
( onnii md t in ( In f \t tl ■ tn > 

of 111 I 'I > 11 ' ( 1 1 rj Tn /It i<i 

d(|iirliir( tin Isinn u ri 1 1 1 i I from 
l*n null oiii V 111 [O' sj,_i , d I o[n s 
oi Its jiuliti U d ji I fin to,^' vt r 
siiMi I (Oj'S ol ill [d otoi r ip’ 
md into f iji'i I I n itiiri 1 li ' 
kiiiii ir li id til ji!' I nn oi i.'t' ' 
t It n i Ills Hononr tin f n n|i i i t- 
< io , n If i)f M I s' d iid I-ids 
I ( lo r \ In ( in sfs \tti '' tli 
;i trt lion i i M- ;n d in 
r. .1 iiIH ii ‘ml Hin 


it line Siliool Hid tin 
Presidciics Colli qs III 
icids i\ti ii'iii h it lioin. 
wliert 111 Ills i s|ilciidid 
liiinrs of Ins own Ills 
published wntinps show 
him to bo nn necoinplisln d 
nnd thoiiglitfiil writn 
Hp lb n liberal hut i nut. oils 
soc.il leformrr, ind Ins 
forcible njiiienl in 'tipiKni 
of the «ci\o\nt:e mo\c 
mciit ermted i good di d 
of seii'sntinn Tlic li idn p 
journnis nnd public uu ii 
of his jirosince linso jiro- 
nounced liim to hi " m 
honour to the torntoiiil 
ii'stocines of Beiignl oni 
who combines m h m the 
iristocincs of wenlth with 
the niiStocincs of in- 
tellect ” Helms fouiulid 
mans useful nssorintioim 
nnd Ins been then guide 
His (inlntinl residences nt 
Santosh Calcuttn mil 
Chunar do credit to 
his 'esthetic taste He is -i 
fine Fider nnd hn-. beniitiful 
horses nnd elepliniits 
His magnificent motor 
landaulet shows that he 



>nd 1’ irt\ t 1 mi n 1 ni 1 
I nti It t I'l d tip m ni I 
IP ' t ti’i il -'ll — till 
pi II I ni I II '( rtnirimi nt 
I' nn ( b inn n h d' co 
r iti d w iili r iri worl ' of 
It t 111 i\ o \ sih I r nnd 
inld \llir lin ch ,lic 
Kiimnr In 1 1 i Dnrbnr 
wlpri His Htuiovir nnd 
])irt\ wtr< iil'otograplicd 
witii ibi Kinuir In, tli 
sid( of till ftoitriior 
rile Kiimni his pro 
I osi rl to romnumorinte 
th s M„t b\ 'ddnig n 
spjnriti ft 111 lie wnrd to 
bis Hospital to b( 
nnmed ittir Sr I nncelot 
Halt 

His Io\ ilt\ nnd tin o 
tioii to tl ( Goiemment 
of Ills grmt King nrc 
imnnpe iclnbh nnd he hns 
htljiid till union nnd 
bittir iindv rst inding 
bi tween the rulers nnd 
tin ruled b\ mnru socinl 
f II n i 1 1 o n s mid enter 
tninments 

The Kuninr pinned n 
Kiitini MisstATiii N iTii Roi Ciiininmui wn ins Son jiromment ]inrt in con- 
nection w ith the festn itics 


IS progressive m ever}' respect 

He IS n strong ndvocate ol tech 
meal education, and also of temper- 
ance, m suppoit of w'liich he has 
delivered speeches and written 
essays nnd pamphlets It was he 
who first sent from Bengal a 3'oung 
man to Japan for technical edn 
cation 

In lecognition of his sei vices he 
was appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Bengal 
landholders’ Association He is 
also an influential member of the 


come forward with hbern! dona 
tions whenever relief funis have 
hecn opened under Government 
superv ision during famines On his 
firbt tour round his estate he 
receiv'ed right rovnl ov'itions and 
manv npprec,ntiv c v nledictor\ 
addresses ev eryw her.. In some 
places the people suhsenhed for 
portraits of tlic Ivumni nnd 
had them unv'ciled with great 
dclnt In ’■ecogmtion of his efforts 
for the public good he lias 
been granted by the Government a 


md icee|)tious arrmged m hoiioui 
of the Royal visit to Calcutta in 
19056 He was one of the few 
leading men who were on thedepii 
tation that received Their Roval 
Highnesses, as lejircsentative-' of 
Bengal He wa-^ also one of those 
sev en dign itoncs of the Prov ince 
of Eastern Bengal and Vssam who 
were presented to Their Roaal 
Highnesses Their Roval High- 
nesses accepted a special copv of 
the Kumar’s English translation 
of " Chandra Shekiiar,” a book that 
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present position of Messrs P G W 
Sawoo IS due Woopendra Babu 
then returned to active business in 
the management of his firm In 
religion, Woopendra Babu is a 



Hindu of the Vaishnab sect He 
maintains the worship at the 
temple of Issur Radha Kanta Jew, 
established at Dhankuina, and has 
dedicated a large zemmdaii to the 
service of this institution Among 
the other religious works he h'^s 
opened a “Tol” at Dhankuina 
whore maiij? Brahmin youths are 
provided with lesidence and receive 
Sansknt education His large art 
collections at his palatial residence 
at 26, Gailifte Street, Calcutta, and 
at Dhankurna, bear testimony to his 
lov’^e of art He received Honour 
Certificates on the occasion of 
the late Queen Empress’s Jubilee, 
and on the Coionation of the 
present King Emperor He is 
now a member uf the Bengal Smoke 
Nuisance Commission foi Calcutta 
and Horn ah 

The Hon’bie Mahaiaja Sir RAM- 
ESHWARA SINGH Bahadur, 
iv c I E , IS the present head of the 
Ra] Darbhunga house His bro 
ther, the late Maharaja Sir Laksh 
mishnara Smgh Bahadur, gcie 
was popularly known throughout 
Bengal The public services to 
the State, and the chant}' ren 
dered by the late Maharaja Baha 
28 


dur, have received public recognition 
from all classes of the community, 
and a handsome statue paid foi by 
public subsciiption, has been elect 
ed m Calcutta to perpetuate his 
memor} The present holder of the 
title IS emulating the useful and 
patiiotic careei of his predecessors 
By caste he is a Brahmin, the head 
of the Mithila Brahmins, one of the 
ten gieat divisions into which the 
Brahmins aie divided He is the 
second son of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Smgh Bahadui, and was boin on 
the 16th Decembei 1859 At the 
time of his 
father’s death, 
on the i8th Oc 
tober i860, he 
w'as barely a 
vear old 

His brother, 
the late Maha 
laja Sir Laksh- 
mishwaia Smgh 
who was some 
thuty months 
his senior, suc- 
ceeded to the 
giiddt, but owing 
to the nonage of 
the brothel s, the 
Court of Wards 
assumed the 
management of 
the estates, and 
arrangements 
were made by 
them foi the 
education of the 
minor princes 
Maharaja Ram- 
eshwara Smgh 
was educated 
with his eldei 
brothel at Dai- 
bhunga, Mozaf 
ferpur, and 
Benares He 
acquired an early taste for learning, 
and displayed at school consider 
able abilitv' At Benares he was 
the du\ of his class and made 
I apid progress By tweh'e he had 
mastered all the subjects required 
for the entrance evammation of the 
Calcutta University His age, how 
ev'er, prev'ented him from offering 
himself 

In the higher branches of mathe 
matics, literature, and science, his 
studies have been extensive, and he 
is an especially good Sanskrit scho 
lar The European forms of athletics 


have always had an attraction for 
him He is a good hoiseman, and 
an expel t at tennis and lackets 
On the completion of his ednea 
tion, he was offered an appoint 
ment in the Statutory Civul Sei 
vice, which he accepted and 
from 18// to 188s served as 
Assistant Magistiate at Dar- 
bhnnga, Satan and Bhagalpui 
The knowledge of the details of 
administration acquired during 
that period has stood him in 
good stead in the management of 
the estates of the Raj 


There are few noblemen in India 
wuth a greater aptitude for business 
than the present Maharaja of Dar 
bhunga, and the secret of his 
success is largely due to the close 
personal supervision which he ex 
ercises, and to the energy and indus- 
try with which he applies himself 
to his duties 

During the period of his service 
under Government he married, 
under a special agieement with his 
late brother, and obtained the main- 
tenance grant of Peiganna Bachaui 
in the District of Darbhunga The 
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spent large sums oi money m reliev 
ing famine and in public and private 
charity in general They earned the 
thanks of Government some years 
ago by founding the present East 
Bengal Saraswat Soma] for promot- 
ing and encouraging Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Hindu lau, philosophy and 
astronomy by holding annual ex- 
aminations and conferring titles on 
successful students Ihe present 
Raja, as prime mover in this mat- 
ter, received a certificate of honour 
on the occasion of the assumption of 
the title of Empress of India by Her 
Imperial Jlajestv the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria m __ 

1877 Ra]a Sree Nath Roj 
has fully maintained the ]’< 

traditions of his family, and ' ~ : 
in addition, has identified G, 

himself acti\ elv v ith public ' 
affairs He recen ed a good [4 ' 

education in the Dacca and 4 

Presidency Colleges vhich < 

has fitted him for the posi- , 
tion as head of the family , 

He has served as a Municipal 
Commissioner, and was for- 
merly a member of the 
District Board, Education 
and Road Cess Committee, ^ 

at Dacca He has also held Uh 

the posit'on of Honorary 
Magistrate on the General ^ 

Benches at Dacca Munshi- ' 

gall], Srinagar and on the 
Independent Bench of his I 

oi\n at Bhagyakul He is j 

still a trustee of the Econo- f 

mic Museum, a life member ' 

of the Calcutta Zoological < 
Gardens, and a life governor 
of the jMitford Hospital at 
Dacca In all these capa- 
cities he has worthily upheld 

his reputation and gained 
great credit Conjointly 
vith his brothers, Babu 

Janokee Nath Roy and Rai Sita 
Nath Rojf Bahadur, he has estab- 
lished many useful public institu 
tions in East Bengal, including the 
Eye Infirmary at Dacca and the 
Sita Kundu Water Works at Chitta- 
gong to commemorate the name 
of his father, and a model bustee 
building for the poor at Calcutta 
The brothers own and carry on 
man\ mercantile and banking 
businesses in East Bengal, and also 
the important mercantile and bank 
mg firm in Calcutta established in 
the name of their father, the late 


Prem Chand Roy They have also 
established a steamer service ply- 
ing between Calcutta and Dacca 
They are known to Govern- 
ment as law-abiding, loyal, and 
peaceful -semindars and ha\ e re- 
ceived mehtion in successive Ad- 
ministiation reports Raja Sree 
Nath is also a Director of the re- 
cently established Bengal Nation- 
al Bank, Limited In recognition 
of his loyalty and public sjurit the 
title of “Raja” w'as bestowed 
upon him as a jiersonal distinction 
on the 30th May 1891 He has a 
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Raja Spee Nath Roi 

son, Kumar Promatha Nath Roy, 
born in the year 1880 and educated 
at the Presidency College, who 
now manages his whole estate 
The personal and family contribu- 
tions to the public funds exceed 
SIX lakhs of rupees 

WOOPENDRA NATH SAWOO, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs 
P G W Sawoo, Jute Balers and 
Dealers, Calcutta, is the son of Patit 
Chandra Sawoo, merchant and zem 
mdar He was born on the i6th 
January, 1859, at Dhankurria, 


Basirhat, in Bengal, and was edu- 
cated at the Free Church Institution, 
C alcutta, w hich he left at the age of 
tw'cnty years, on the death of his 
father He then placed the manage- 
ment of the jute firm under the sole 
control of his brothcr-in-law', Babu 
Sliama Charan Ballav, and retired 
to Dhankurria to administer his 
ancestral projiertv, which has been 
greatly extended since that time 
As a zemindar he jirov^ed most just 
and liberal in Ins dealings His 
care for his nativ'' village extended 
to the opening of well lighted 
metalled roads, and he de- 
— voted great attention to the 

7 , installation of excellent 

< drains He established a 

High School, practically a 
free inst'tution, with a hostel 
attached Young Woopendra 
gave all his spare time to the 

t wePare of the school, and 
reaped his leward in the 
brilliant results achieved bv 
its pujiils at the public ex 
animations He also opened 
a charitable dispensary, 
winch he named aftei his 
, mother, Sama Sundari This 

'*'* IS m chaige of a qualified 

suigeon and is iichly en 
dowed For the improve 
ment of the district he 
constructed the road known 
as theDhankuiriaand Arbaha 
j Road and excavated many 

tanks upon his property 
j Foi many years he sat on 
the Bench of Honorary 
■ .*] Magistrates at Basil hat, and 

r* on the District and Local 

■: 5 u Boaids In the famine of 

-I 1896, Woopendra Babu ren 

dered j^eoman’s service to 
his poorer countrj'men He 
ojiened relief houses at Dhan- 
kurna, where over three 
thousand sufferers were comfortably 
housed and fed for six months, by 
which time a good many were able 
to return to their homes Those 
who were utterly destitute, however, 
numbering over a thousand, were 
supplied with the necessaries of life 
for a further six months These 
princely chanties are still remem 
bered m the district In 1898 he 
sustained a severe loss by the death 
of his brother m law, Shama Charan 
Ballav, who had managed the jute 
firm in Calcutta so long and suc- 
cessfullv To this gentleman the 
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T'le Raja has proved a model zein 
indai He has mtioduccd rules for 
zenvndarj management, whmh have 
pro\ ed so workable tb il they have 
been adopted by man\ of the leading 
zemmdais^ of Bengal HiS offices 
are goveired on the same system 
as those undei the control ot 
Go\einment HiS ser\ ants enjo\ 
official piivileges, such as leave, pen 
Sion rules, etc , and no officei receives 
punishment until the complaints 
against him have been fully investi 
gated The Raja Bahadur himself 
s one of the hardest woiking men in 
his Raj He is an early 
iisei, getting through a 
coujde of houis’ voik in 
the earlv morning Later, 
he attends his office legu- 
laily fiom ii am to 4 30 
or 5 p M Dining the cold 
weather months the Raja 
Bahadui goes on tour in the 
mofussil Theie is not an 
institution either in his 
owndistiict or 111 Calcutta, 
with which he is not con- 
nected He holds the posi 
tion of a First Class jNIagis- 
trate, with summary juris- 
diction, and has gained the 
good opinion of all by h s 
impaitial justice For six 
years he has acted as Honor 
ary City Magistrate of 
Lalbong, and is Chairman 
of the Murshedabad Mum 
cipality At one time the 
Raja Bahadui was aMember 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and proved himself 
a very useful councillor 
He was mained on the 4th 
May 1883, thiee 5 ears 

before attaining his majoi- 
ity He IS a Hindu of 
the best t5ipe, and although 
moderate in his VjBws, he 
IS orthodox in allsocmland religious 
obseivances Fis chanties nave 

been very laige The British 

Government has a very loyal ad 
herent in the Raja He has a 
family of five sons and four daugh 
ters The eldest son, Kumar 

Bhupendra Narayen Smha, a veiy 
intelligent boj3 is married to 
the younger daughtei of Babu Braj 
Mohun Lall, of Gaya , his eldest 
daughter is the wife of the eldest son 
of Babu Isri Prosad, of Ullao 
Raja Ranajit Smha Bahadui 
comes of distinguished ancestiy 


The familj' oiiginallj? came from 
the Deccan, wheie one of the Raja 
Bahadui ’s diiect ancestois, Maha 
raja Taiawah, w'as the Ruling Chief 
of Bagagiam n the 14th centuiy 
AD This Maharaja, leaving his 
brothel. Raja Rawmt, m chaige 
of his jiossess ons set out on a 
pilgrimage to Kuiukhetra in the 
Umballa District, taking wath him 
his son, Kumai Madan Singh The 
jiartj', after making the pilgiimage, 
w ent to Panipat, w hence the Kumar 
pioceeded to Jhmd, with the jiei 
mission o<^ his father Ihe Kumar 


distinguished himself at this j'lace, 
and becoming veij^ jiojmlar, decided 
to settle there He married the 
daughter of one Lala Siiam, a 
wealthv banker, with the consent 
of the JIaharaja, his ffither Here 
the Kumar made his home, refusing 
to return to Ins native Raj He had 
many descendants, and of these, 
his great grandson, I a h o m a 1 1 
Rao, had fi\e sons wdio, leaving 
Jhind, settled in various countries 
Owing to the loss of certain family 
papeis, the reasons that induced 
the sons of Lahomall to leave their 


countiy are not known We find 
the faiml5g later, settled in favoui 
with the Empeior of Delhi, Rai 
Sambu Nath, one of the present 
Raja Bahadui ’s ancestois, being 
ajipomted by that monaich Nazim 
of the whole tract of country from 
Sahaianpm to Aleeiut, and peima 
nent Subadai and Fruzdar The 
lamily distinguished themselves by 
then services Rai Badri Dass, 
bi other of Rai Sambhu Nath, com 
manded a body of hoi semen undei 
the Eist India Company, and took 
pait m the battle of ‘shamh undei 
Colonel Burn Rai Taia 
Chand, anothei ancestor, 
receni-ed Ingli honours from 
the Mogul Emperor, Jehan 
gii, for his gieat services 
Raja Devi Smha Bahadui, 
another ancestor of the 
jnesent Raja Bahadur, was 
the ffiiinder of the Nashipur 
branch of the ffimily In 
1756 he came from Pam 
pat toMu-shedabad, then the 
capital of Bengal, and en- 
tered the Honourable East 
India Company’s service 
m the Revenue Depart- 
ment, m which he held 
high and 1 esponsible offices 
ill connection with the 
Settlement of Bengal He 
farmed the revenues of 
Purnea, and, subsequently, 
of the districts of Rangpore, 
Dmajpore and Edraepur 
In 1773, when Provincial 
Councils u'ere formed. Raja 
Devi Smha became stew ard 
or secretary to the Provnn- 
ciil Council of Mursheda 
bad and later on, the 
office of Dew'an was con- 
feiied upon him He ren 
dered important sennees to 
Lo"d Clive at the battle of 
PDssey, for which he was honoured 
by the title of Maharaja He 

was succeeded by his nephew, 

Raja Udmunta Smha Bahadur, who 
W'as well known for his liberality 
and chanties He established tern 
pies in all his mahals, and granted 
lands, from the profits of w'hich Deb 
Seba w as conducted These grants 
are still maintained by the present 
Raja Bahadur He granted Brah 
matter lands in ev^ery village to the 
Brahmins, and made large dona- 
tions for the public good He was n 
pious and religious man, and there 
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duties of manii^cmcnt \ihich dc 
\olvcd upon lain in toniKclion 
viith tlm grant inttikicd uith 
the disihai£(L of his functions <is a 
public bin nut ind he tcndcud his 
resign ition as Absistanl Macjisti ilc 
He recentd the title of Raja Baha 
dm iindi i uinad, dated the 29111 
Ma^ 1S86, and e\as exempted horn 
attendance in Cieil Comts iindii 
(.oeeinmentnotihc ition of the 14th 
May 1868 Fiom 1888 to 1890 he 
sat m the Bengal Legislatm 
Council as the lejnesentatn e of the 
land oeencis of Bengal uidBthu 
On the death of M diai ija Su 
Lakbhniishn ai Singh Bahadui, on 
the i6th Uccemhei i8()8, he 
succeeded to the guddt of Ra] 
Darbhunga, and was pcisonalh 
invested b} His Honoui the Lieu 
tenant Goveinoi of Bengal, on the 
2ist ]anuau 1899, Daibhungr, 
with the title of JIaliai pa Bahadui 
He leceived the Kaisei 1 Hmd (lold 
Medal on the 23tdMa\ 1900 Suuc 
hib succession to the gudd', 
Maharaja Rameshwara Singh Ins 
been elected a Member of the 
Legislative Council of India by 
the membeis of the Bengal Legis 
lative Council, and has also filled the 
office of Piesidcnt of the Zemmdau 
Panchayat, the British Indian Asso 
ciation, the Behai Landholdeis’ 
Association, and the Bhaiata 
Dharma Mahamandal 
In the Legislativ'e Council he 
has plaved the pait of an active 
and patiiotic membei and his 
speech on the budget of iSgo gi 
was recognised as a masteih'' pei 
foiraance The Maharaja is a man 
of simple tastes and un effected 
habits He is fond of tiav'el and 
has visited almost all the sacied 
places m India fiom Kamakhva in 
Assam, and the fVestein Himalaj as, 
to Rameshwaiam in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula His High 
ness has given signal pi oofs of 
his liberality and large-hearted 
ness At his succession to the Raj, 
he made liberal piesentations to his 
serv ants Among othei benefac 
tions he set aside a lakh of rupees, 
the mteiest of n Inch v\ ill be dev otccl 
to the lelief of oiphans and widows 
upon his estates To i-he Famine 
Relief Fund of the jear 1900 he 
piesented the munificent donation 
of a lakh and a half of lupees as 
well as a lakh of lupees to the 
Queen Victoua Memorial Fund He 


also giv( thiitj thousiiid iiijiicb 
to the JloAifftijmt Ilosjntd, uid 
tvunt\ thousand founds lejiiirs 
to tilt tinijiiiN in \ss nil If nid 
some lontiibutions li iv< ilso hi t n 
111 idi bv him to tin li ins\ i il \\ n 
riiiul, ind the funds mg, ini'.! d 
fm tile uhtf of stilhum bv the 
floods m Bhigdjnn ind m ( ikntl i 
Ills sinillci gifts of tliintv n< 
inmimci ibk, ind .ill his illow 
anevs m the Inijxinl (oiintil wen 
jiliced It flit dispos d of tin 
tolkctor of Dnbhungi foi distii 
liiifion nnong flit iisjmtiiili 

widows ind mjihins 

As i jiolilicnn, he is shieufl 
and f ii seeing isstdumis in the 
dischaigt of ills jniblit did its, .uul 
unsjiaiing in ins i liioiir As i 
Zcmmdai he is coiisidn iti 

Balm DE\ E\DK \ \ \ R \A \ \ 
bINGll V /emindar is a great 
gi uidsoii of R.ini in indo Cdiosh, 

V ho, at the time v hen the Honour- 
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able East India Company' was 
consolidating its position m Bengal 
founded the estate of Sadarpur 
m Central Bengal Ramanando 
Ghosh was born m the district of 
Murshedabad, and entered the 
service of the Hon East India 
Company at an early age He serv ed 
faithfully and with distinction m 
the several silk factories of the 
Company, and gamed great fav'our 


V till Ills stijarior ofliccis He v .is 
held m imteh esteem by the Direc- 
toisof tiie ( omj) iiiv forffic fioncstj 
iiid /c il \ liuli he displived in flic 
idv ineement of Iheir biismess In 
recognition of these seiviicshe \ as 
granted, from tinn to time consul 
irihit sums of money as rev'.inis 
Herein lined in Un ( omjiain 's ser- 

V ice fill .an adv uiced ige md died 
it Ills est.ite it S id irjnir P.irt of 
thegnaf iiver of Northern India, 
tlicf/inges extending through the 
Ihiee districts of R ijsiiahy t, Pabna 
and I andjiur, is included m the 
estate of b.idarjnir 

Rija K\N\JI 1 SINH\ 
B.ih.idur, of \ islujmr, sou of the 
1 ite R ij i kirti f h indr i ‘■iiiln Baha 
dm, w IS born on the oth June I.8G5 
Hi est lie v i- jdaced iirulei the 
Comt of Ward^ during hts mmoi tv 
1 lie voting R (j i ie<(.V(d hs edit- 
ed on it the Ikrhinijnir College, 
where lie hid i d.st.ngu -.litd 
eireei, ji is-.!iig In II intty even 
in the lowc elisb examinations 
Matlicm It cs was Ins strong jiont, 
in this branch of study he made 
quick progress \s a vouUihouas 
remaikable for hts steae'v and 
straightforw ud cl aracter I he 
R ij i Biliadm did not succeed le> 
the estate without a certain amount 
of troiih’e On h s atta nmg hts 
major ty m the veai 1SS6 a claim 
was laiscd on behalf of his aunt, 
and it first the Court of M ards 
w IS mcl.ned to a division of the 
jnopertv Sir Chailcs Paul was 
engaged to rcpicsent the interests 
of the R ija before the Court of 
Wards, he himself not being able 10 
mov’^e as he w as jt'll a minor at 
the t me , but through the mterv eii 
tion of Su Heniv' Cotton, then a 
Secretarv' to the Board of Revenue, 
the Court of Wards agreed to retain 
the estate under its control until 
the R ija Bahadui had had oppor- 
tunity' allowed him to establish his 
claim In the heav y l.tigation 
which followed, Raja Ranajd Smha 
Bahadui w as successful throughout, 
and was esfabhslied as the sole 
piojnietor of the Kashipur Raj 
This success vv as \ai gelv due to the 
Raja Bahadur’s owm acumen and 
legal knowledge for he took an 
activ e part m the conduct of his 
case, gaming the esteem of his own 
counsel whom he set right on cer- 
tain points of procechue 
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of Bengal He ms educilal, fir-.t, 
at the Oriental Seinnni \ nul aftei 
wards Tt tile Doeiton College, 
Calcutta, where he aeqniied i 
thorough English training Being 
the inheritor of a priiieeh fortune, 
BabuCalh Ivisstn did not jnir-ue hi*' 
■studies with .1 \itw to Liitiring am 
of the learned profc^-SiOii'-, hut con 
tented Imn'-c'f with a sound e'cntral 
education He remained a dil.gciil 
student all hi-- life, uiel deeoted 
much attention to h lok-- of 
tra\el Bcimr a gre it hner of 
Icaniing, he d.d h s h(«t to di-sciniii 
ate it amom; his countr3mti 
The Indian Vssociation tor the Cul 
tnationof Science during its earh 
struggles found in h 111 ■’ii cariust 
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and generous patron He founded 
one of Its chief laboratories (which 
bears Ins name) and so contributed 
to a work of incalculable benefit to 
his countrymen He w as a generous 
patron of authors and students, 
helping the former in the publication 
of their w'orks, and assisting the 
latter in completing their education, 
both in India and abroad He pos 
sessedin a marked degree the chan 
table tendencies of the Tagore family 
and distributed Ins bounties with 
out reservation, to all sects and 
creeds The Jlaj'o \ itive Hospital, 
the Deaf and Dumb School, the 
Albert Victor Memorial Hospital, 
the Roman Catholic Orohamge, the 
District Charitable Society, the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, and many 


othci plul inth'opic lud cducationa' 
iii'-titutions of Cilc'itti, iccciaed 
sub-itantnl siij)|)ort fiom liim His 
cli iiitit--, howL\ti,wtrc not confined 
•o his n itn t cil\ alont He libi r ilh 
contnbntid to the \nglo Bengali 
School ind ttie M udonm II Sturlents’ 
Boarding In*-t tiit.on it Mhlnbid, 
the I(]Hr Vs\lnm at Debra Dun, 
the Centnl Hintlu College it Bena 
re--, till Chintible Hosjnld at 
Bansil, and miin snnil n institu 
tions in diffennt juris of the 
connti} 1 o Ins fi, ends ind rela- 
tions lu w as incoinmonh g^neioiis, 
md the aggregate amount giaen b}' 
him tow aids \arious jmblic purposes 
w as not less than ten lakhs of i njiLts 
B ibu C dl\ Kissen had, liowL\ti, 
other claims to jnibl.r regird 
\s i ])os‘-e-'Sor of great landed jiroji 
eit\ he idininistered the s-pue i- 
a model landlord ind was IngliK 
respected and lo\td b\ Ins tenants 
He dul not jmt himself forward in 
jniblic movements, but jirefirud the 
quiet of a ictiicd life In the 
littir jnrt of his life, Bibii Calk 
Ivis«en, who had doni so mnch to 
allevaate the sorrows of others, 
was hims(lf heavih visited He 
lost Ins two sons in tluir \outh, and 
Ins wife, who was h.s worthv 
jnrlncr, «oon followed them V 
fwourite daughte , i grandson, a 
son in law and a daughte i in law 
died in quick succi ssjon, and to 
comjiktc Ins sufferings he was 
stneken with blindiioss Morn out 
in health md spirit Habn Calk 
Kisscii retired to Beinies the hole 
eity of the Hindus There lu died 
in ipoo, in the r>5th vear of Ins age, 
leaving an onk grandson, Sieciinn 
Profulla N ith F igori who mlurits 
Ins estate 

The late Maharaja Bahadur Sn 
lOriNDRA MOHAN F VGORE 
KCSi long held a jiosition of 
infliienee in Bengal anti Calcutta 
\s a distinguished meinbei of 
Indi in society, a gentleman of high 
eiiltiirc and awialthv landowner 
he held the confidence of 
Gov eminent and the respect of 
all classes He was bom m 1831 
educated at the Hindu College 
Calcutta, and at home under the 
guidance of the celebrated Captain 
D E Richardson and otheis Ho 
gave early proof of htciaiy cultuie 
and taste by composing several 
Bengali dramas and farces, and by 


issoei itmg w ith men of le u ning and 
ibility He was a member, and, 
foi SLicial yeais liononrj'secretaiv ' 
of the Biitish Indian Association’ 
its jirtsident in 1870 and again in 
1891 He began to attend public 
niLLtings and take a share in public 
iffiirseark in life In the Oriss i 
famine of i866 he eo opeiated with 
(lov eminent in devising measures 
of lelief ill the Midinpoie District 
In 1870 In w IS nominated alMcmbei 
of till Bengal Legislitive Council, 
and ie ijijiointed 1111872 In Feb 
niiiv 1877 ajijiointed an 

\dditional Membei of the Legisla 
tive Council of the Govemoi Geneial, 
md in lecognition of the valuable 
issistance rendeicd b\ him in the 
discussion of the jiiovisions of the 
Civil ProcediiicCode w is leappoint 
td m 1879 On the oceision of 
the Imjieiial \sstmbhge, in 
I imnn 1S77, he was made a 
Mahiiaja He was created CSI 
m 1879 md KCSI in Ma\ 1SS2 , 
iinived the title of Maharaja 
Bilndiii 111 Jamniv 1S90 and m 
lamiin 1801 the title of Malniaja 
was made luicdilarv in the famil} 
His donations of monej and land 
to cluntablc institutions and m 
lid of national and jniblicmove 
meiits Invi been mnniticeiit He 
give a 1 ikh of rupees m his 
motlur s 11 imc, foi the bcncFit of 
Hmehi widows, eTocted a settle- 
ment of estates worth Rs 80,000 
to endow the Mool igori temjilc at 
Slnmingai and tlie feeding of 
jniijieis at the Pnsad He 
gave donations to the District 
Chiiitable Society and the Majo 
Hosjiital He founded scholai 
slnjis in the name of Ins fathci, 
Bnbu Haia Kumar Tagore, who 
died in iSsS, and Jus uncle, Babii 
Prosanna kum ir T igore, c s i , on 
whose death in 1866 he became 
the head of the fannlj' He 
annuall)’ gave a gold aimlet foi 
jtioficiency m Sansknt hteiature, 
and a gold medal for the test 
examination in the Tagore Law 
Lectures, as well as another gold 
medal for jtroficiencj' in Ph3’sical 
Science He filled the followang 
offices usefully and honourably, 
VIZ , those of a Justice of the Peace 
for the tow'n of Calcutta, Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Fellow' of the 
Univ'crsit3' of Calcutta, President 
of the Faculty of Arts, and Membei 
ot the Syndicate, 1881 2, Trustee 
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Migi'-lrut C ikutt I hhiuIhi ti( 
till X*-! l U S KU i\ of Hi I g il 
Eir'id for '-i\ \i ir^ 'S I Com 
iiiii-^ioi'i 1 oi till ( orpoi itio ' of 
C ikutt I rijiri" ntnl tlu ( it\ 
of t ill tltl 1 It tlu ( OIOII I |0 1 oi 

kill, I'llu iril \I 1 kiiiglitiil l'\ 
11 K II tlu Pi nil 1 of h ■> lOoO 

K (Ttii'if'! s mu'-! p 'otour i]>li\ 

iiul moiiirii'g Ui I) It I luoii 
C i-tli, ( ku'ti Chth Knti'-h 
Indi m u I itio ' ( ill iitt 1 

Kuiini KIM\K 

T \<iOkl xii- lull) in 111 

i": till ‘•>11 of Kill ‘'I ‘'otlliiullo 

^lolnn) I i„i>i( I\! c 1 I Mii- 

l)oi (Om'ii 1 1 d 1 t . n t, n '-hid 

mil' c III who 1 '-iili't lilt il 'I r\ ii' 
in tlu I ui'i. Ill hid 111 mil' I hi\i 
nut w th iiiogn t on ii ^ n oii'- 
liiuii'- u the hind' ol till ml I'l, 
]iow I , II d h iM il'O It ti II ii d 
ittiiitoii 111! riii'.,m!o!i iiiuii' 
htirirt mil ••I uitdii ••Ol 1 1 < >. II ill 
<111 util' of till I \ 1 idwoild I III 

Kimi II - 'iliool I dill it on w I i-iiii 
jihmintid !i\ honu ^tiidi.' iii di • 
till ilili <hu 1 1 on of Mi P I 
Pill hi md I 111 , d ^t nt,ii 'hi d fu - 

'ojl ll t\ of ll’' f Itlli I 'I I nil d t 1 

till ktim II ll I ogiution, n ihi 'h iiu 
ot iiitOf,r ipli h tti I' of loniiitiili 
t on, (tom '< 1.1 r ll < lo'i m d lu uk of 
I iiiopi md I, on till Ol ( 1' on of 
h ' m in It < in j''(,ii \nion ' th '< 


Will tlu (tiiiiiiii 1 miKior tlu 
1 mill tin of \ii'tii I tilt K nil'' of 
Siudui Mik'nim md im md tin 

'•'ll ill ol 1 * 1 1 -. I III iifiiiid, 1 ' ]ii( 
'I lit' on till' on i' on i 'giitdplio 



Klllll II Sill I'll 111 'III I M 01 I 

to r ipli md m i n mn !li d m i >\ uii 
howl Horn tlu K ng of s mi md i 
1 iiliiid o( niii'l Innn tin Riih i of 

Ni ji ll 1 111 s), i,j )>, ,, , )„ 

towidon hm tlu 1 th of \ i\\ ih ' 


In ihnf), till “sh ill of Pti'i niijinintcd 
Iiim to tlu lionoriit ofiut of ^ ice 
( oii'iil foi Pti'i i it ( ikutt 1, m 
offici wh ih hi w i' tilt fii't Hindu 
to hold Hi w 1' proinotid in iSno 
to lilt highi i ofhrt of Nictroii'ul 
(ll ni 1 d, mil 111 11)00 hi w i' ijipo nt 
id II i \tint (oi I’ll' I 1 lu Shill 
il'O lonfinid upon h ni tlu Iioiiom 
ot i Kiiighthood of tlu Imptiiil 
Oidii of tlu I on md tlu Sun of 
I’ll' i I III Kumii t iki ' ifttr h.s 
fitliii in ll ' mil' t ll 'tiidi', of 
w ll ell lu i' p i" on iti h fond I It i' 
1 pi 11 1 I ll mil' t m Hill in Tutlior 
Hi Is il'O 1 sliuh lit of moil 
prii t I ll m ittiis Did, It tilt ll ipu't 
of tlu i’ll' in (lottiutniiu lu his 
w I tti 1 i hool on 1 1 1 Ik.ng T 
11, 'll H'lidii, 1 1 1 ll s f ithtr, lit dt- 
sotis ll s h siiii to till siiiih ind 
I h ll 1 ition of till H iidu rihg on, in 
It' isjiiii'of \ I d lilt t (Monotlii sni; 
md I inti 1 I'li 1 (wh I II di ils With 
till (lod 111 111 in tlu form of Pi mil 
I 111 ii'\ ) Hi is tlu iiithor of 1 
hook •‘Koii'ii (hull Miiti K ill i 
s\ i, I I intiii coinpil ition foi 
till 'lit of will'll pfitis Known 'll 
Viruhii.s III h IS imdi 1 1 iKtn the 
lonip 1 itioii of 1 woiK 11 imrd 
‘ s i! 1 1 1 ) Ms 111 ' Ol tlu Ph lo ofilu 
of till s d 1 1 foiiii of Ki 1 g on 1 he 
Kuniu is i mill s) iiiiding nitiiihfr 
of till Inti in If. on il Som |\ , 1 mfrit 
Ouhi, of Kintiii i 
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of the Indnn Musium (President left 1 )\ Ills niuli, Piosintii Knniii tion of liis ihilite tiul ihiraetor 

in t8S2), eio\<nio. of the M lyo 1 ifjnu , md wis ifili to m,iU< Co-'tl\ Iitii^ition tool jil irc in 

Hospital and i intmbci of the luge ulditions to liw shin of (oniiution with tlu inti rjin I ition 

Asiatie SocKt\ of Bengal lie the p iti rn il i>io])i 1 1 \ 1 Ik 1 igous of Ih will of liis undi, Balm 

)f C.iii utt i ln\( Piosinn.i Kniiui 1 igon Die 

il« Us lull! i Pnw ( oiini il finiih dirulul tii.it 

hiding jiosition tin Miliu.tji Ii id onh i lift estate 

in Bingd, Imt itiuh i tin uiH, ind tint ifter his 

tlu hti M ill i- dtinis(,th( istiti would go to his 

r ij i H ill idni ronsm, Bihii ftuiuiulri Moli in 

Sn Jot Midi i 1 igore, or Itw n proM nt dues 
nioH til in in\ 

otlu I nil inhi 1 M di ir ij.i “sir P K 0 I) Y 0 1 

of the fimiK KU\ 1 \R 1 U.ORi: Kt hoin on 

conihiiu d piiMii 17th Septiinlur 1875, onl\ “-on 
ofiici s with jHt nul hi.r of M diir ij i Bah idnr Sir 
son.il stilus jolindri Moh in Tagore, q j , 
'itnrtU oitlio niirrid I uh Sooroj i Bila F igor. 
do\ .ind di \ ott d Hduritid U tlu Hindu School 
to idigions oh t.il'Utti, and afti r»\ trds under 
sen incis hi jiriv ite tutor, Mr F Peacock, 
in \ < I d 1 s Barrister at-f iw , grandson of Sir 
legiieled tlu B.irins P aco'-k Lind Ju tic: of 
claims of societe, Btngd lion Seerctan British 
cuili/ation am! Iiieh ui Vssoci ition, Trustee, 
ctilliiic, and \ ictor a Mtmori.al Hall, Trustee, 
gained the good Ind an Museum, Fellow of the 
will and esteem Roy.al Photographic Societj of 
of Furo])cans Gr<.nt Britain, Hon Presitlcacy 


Thel Ue M ili ir ija B i!i idiir Sir JOTisnro Mon is T irorr k c s i 

piesented to the Calcutta Umver and his own 
sity the maible bust of his uncle, counti j men 
which has been placed in the alike It was 
portico of the Senate House said of him 
Jointly wath his brother, the Raja that he combined 
Sn SounndiaMohan Tagore, c i E , the polished po 
he presented to the Municipality hteness of the 
of Calcutta a piece of land foi a old school, with 
square (to be named aftei his the educational 
father), in which he placed a marble accomplish 
bust of his father , he also gave ments of the 
anothei piece of land foi the Maj o new, more com 
Hospital He is succeeded by Ins pletely than any 
adopted son (Raja Sounndra othei man of his 
Mohan’s son) Jlahaiaj Kumar Sir time By select- 
Prodyot Kumai Tagore, Kt The mg him as a 
laige estates are situated m several membei of va 
distucts of Bengal, chiefl}' in Rang nous special 
}iur,Fandpur,Purnea, Muishcdabad, committees, such 
and the 24 Pergannas In C alcutta he as the Education 
built tw'o fine houses, ‘ ' The Prasad ' ’ Commission of 
and "Tagore Castle’’ adorned 1882, and Jury 
with costly specimens of art wheie Commission of 
the late Slaharaja entertained with 1893, etc , Gov 
prmcelj' hospitality He received ernment showed .MilnnjiSn Pnom or Kim in T irorr, ki 

foi life the income of the vast estate its appiecia r>om ratutnig G P jmoml Hoed hi 
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Dr [M N BANERJEE, b \ 

M R c s , L s A (1 one! ) was born 
at Subarnaporc, Nuddea District, 
Bengal At the age of ten after 
passing the vernacular scholarship 
examination from the village school, 
he came to Calcutta to complete 
his education, for which purpose 
he attended the Hare School Pre- 
sidency College, and St Xavier’s 
College From the last named in- 
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stitution he graduated in 1S77, and 
accepted the appointment of Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Cathedral 
Mission College At the same time 
he continued to attend lectures at 
the ^Medical College During this 
period he assisted his brother, 
P indit J ogendranath A^dyabhushan 
m editing ' ‘ Arvadarsana ’ ’ a well- 
know n Bengali periodical He was 
the author of manj^ articles in that 


loarnal In tin ycai i8iSo Dr 
Banerjee visited England for the 
purpose of completing his medical 
education, and studied at King’s 
College, London, under Lord Lister, 
Sn George Johnson, and other 
eminent professors In 1882 he 
obtained his medical diplomas and 
accepted the appointment of Resi- 
dent Medical Officer at the Royal 
Free Hospital, where he practised 
for three years m touch with the 
best medical men He also acted 
as Secretary to the Indian Society, 
and was associated with the Indian 
community in London m the pre 
sentation of a birthday address to 
Mr Gladstone, a reception to Lord 
Ripon on his return from India a 
memorial to Mr Fawcett, and m 
other political and social affairs of 
the day He returned to Calcutta 
and commenced practice in 1886, 
building up a large connection 
within a short period During the 
prevalence of plague he W'as very 
active in affording medical aid to 
sufferers He never refused his 
services, and often risked his own 
life in perfornung operations on 
plague patients He was attacked 
with plague after one of these 
operations, but recovered after a 
hard struggle An official commu- 
nication, dated September i8th, 
1899, makes special mention of the 
services which he had ‘ ‘on numerous 
occasions rendered to Government 
and to the Medical Officers of the 
Corporation m connection with the 
outbreak of plague,” and Sir John 
Mffiodburii ‘‘expressed his sense of 
the excellent work done and the 
valuable aid rendered, and conveyed 
an expression of his hearty apprecia- 
tion of them ’ ’ Dr Banerjee has 
been Lecturer on Medicine and a 
Physician at the Albert Victor 


Hospital for many years Some of 
the beds of the hospital are endowed 
by him and his patients He in 
duced one of his patients lately to 
pay more than Rs 50,000 lor the 
extension of the hospital Dr 
Banerjee also takes great interest, 
and is ahvays read}' with his 
help, in the education and 
social improvement of the rural 
population of his part of the 
country 


I he Idle JOGENDRA CHANDRA 
BASU The career of the late Babu 
Jogendra Chandra Basu affords an 



llic I lie JocrsDRi Ch\N0RA Basl 


instance of the success of a persist 
ent policy, follow'ed with almost 
religious devotion It w'as the dieam 
of his life to make Bengali journal 
ism up to date in every respect, and 
he was fortunate, inasmuch as he 
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His (lUiti IS ^Ir Onv sU Clumdir 
DuU, Hononr\ Pit-uluic\ Mii;- 
*rTt( His RicU RriiiilfUlui 
tJiL lilt Mi Riissomov Diilt u is 
llu lir~t Inti m fm!m to In 
111(10. ntid to till ( ilciitt 1 toiiit of 
S1U1II ( niscs fill nil rl\ known is 
till Coitrt of Rii)nists, md his 
Rrindfilliii Mr Roil is (linndK 
Diitt ins till first Ind in Colin, tin 
of C ilcntti Till f uiiili in dis 
(.tit,iiis|ii(l n till (in Sint is in tin 
(list till Indini (mitiss lorn 

Diss ms li s coils,)) 1)1(1 M) 

Romish Chiii'ilir Diitt, 1 ili of ih 
Inihint \ ISn.ci uid iiiit 1 nn nt- 
h r.ninci Ministii to II H tin 
(ill kw ir of H irod i is nRo i loiisin 
of his Mr JoRiii (liimdii Diitt is 
nil Honor ir\ I’n suh iirv MiR.sinti 
forCiliiitti nnd 1 I'l How of tin 
( ilnitti I ni\irsit\ 

Mr ‘^H\MII DIIOM DR IT. 
^ol ritor SI ii'or mi mill r of tin linn 
of ^himiil I,)iill sV (fiijiln IS till son 
of till I iti Kill Ch irii Dull /iiiiin- 
dir III \ is horn Ilf ilrntt 1 in tin 
\( in843 ind i dnciti d it tin Uindn 
CoIIpiii mil It till Pn s ili nit ('oil. 
llis hrst irlitlis vin to Mr W P 



Gdlandcrs, hut siibscqiiciitlv these 
vire tniisfcrred to Bihii Romi 
Xinth I iw, of the firm of Swinhoe 
and Ritv Mr Diitl diilji (lassed his 
c\iminition in the j'l.ir 1870 md 
tv vs inrolled in Dccimher of (he 
same ycai As he hid p isscd before 


his linn, he hid to eiidiiri v wiit of 
si\ months hifon hLiiiR enrolled 
''Ii Diitt s ilnliliis sptiihly hroiiglit 
him 111 Inisini ss v hi n he romini iiei d 
tojirnlisi on his ov n iiconnt, iinl 
for sonii ti irs hi londnctid sidrIi 
hindid his proving jn vet ice hut 
Ivtir In took into (i ii tnirshij) 
Mr Rilin ( h indr i Gii|)t i t ho li id 
hi ell his utiiliil lUrk I hi linn 
iftir Mr (iii|>t I s i niohiii nt hie inn 
Dntt iii(I(in|>ti iiinlirt Inch titli it 
IS still I irrti d on md his heronn 
tin jironinn nt in lig tl circh s 
Mr Dntt I iki s m inti n st m jiiihlic 
iffiirs viid in vll invttirs i])])i r- 
t nil m, to till vi 11 - 1)1 ing ol his 
connirt nn n 


Dr (lURLPS \RTI 1 LR Pbl 
I LR, Mil (loud) Mites (Png) 



111 ( A 1 1 1 1 1 It 

I It c r (I iind ), Ciwiqiois (Surgi on 
Cijitiin, U'ltiil Piotiinis light 

II ir-i ), w IS horn in Pltniontli 
Det onshiri , in the ve ir iSfiS, 
111(1 iifiitid Ins idiicition it 
till linstock tiiimmvr Sehool 
Pioin then he wint to St iMnv’s 
JJos/ntil uliuc he qmh/iid, old nn 
iiig the di|)loiuis of M K C S (I-iig ), 
md I R C P (I ond ), m 1802, md 111 
the lollowiiig teir the dcgrei of 
M 13 (I ond ) At St M iry’s he held 
tlie (OTsts of House Physienn to 
Sir Willnm Bioidhenl, mil House 
Anaisthctisl IIi wis in Assist iiit 
Pemonstritor of Physiologj' m tin 
Mciheil School He cime to Iiidu 
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in ibo3 IS Mtdicil Oflicir to the 
Ciwn[)oie Fictones which post he 
still holds He is i memhtr of tin 
Hnt.sh Mtdicil fssocntion md 
Singion Ci()tiin m the United Proe 
inns Light Hoisi 

Mi KMKHOSRU ADURJLL 
fill \S\\ M I \ i> \ ^ Ban.stei it 
1 iw, Poom Homhiv Piesdencv 
lonits of till will known Pirsec 
I im.lv of til It 11 iini settled in the 
rijntil of the Decc in for the list 
s.\t\ \( ns He WIS horn it Pooni 
ill till M ii iSfif) His eirh ichici- 
tioii WIS received it St Xineint’s 
‘'eliool and tin Poona Xitive 



Mi K a Oiivswmiv 
Institution, iiid to complete lus 
lomse hi w vs jd veed under the 
lesiiit Pvtheis vt St Xiviei s 
College, Pomhiv Hiving (niisucd 
his studies so f ii m Indiv, Mi Cilns 
Willi then pioceeded to Lnglind 
foi the (unqiosc of sludving L iw 
Hi entiiid vt I mcoln’s Inn md m 
due com SI wis cillcd to the ] 3 ir, 
after which In (diced himself imdei 
Mr P 13 Abrvhvm, 1 well known 
I ondon liwvci, md obtiined vihi 
ihle c\puttnco under him In the 
1 0111 sc of (he si\ \ciis, dm mg which 
lieummiLil in Lnglmcl, jMi Gins 
w illi acquired 1 v ihnldc pi ofcssion 
il tiimmg m law md (inctice 
in the v'luoiis Icgil dcjnrtments 
In the v'Cii 1S96 Iiedccidcd to letuin 
to India All IV mg licic lie chose 
Rangoon is the scene of lus fust 
prolcssionil (uielice, and aecoul 
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Liujilioi, itii'li t till --i^n itiiii <il 

Su 1 iiiU'' I I liiiulu 1 it( 

Licuttii nit iiiiii of till liiitid 

PlOMIUls 

Sn W \ L 1 r M \ 1 1 0 N 
C01\IN, n Ml ili ili id 

IS tlic 3oiinf,(st ‘.on of tlu Iiti 



Hon’lilc Mr J R Cohin fJcni,' d 
Cnil bLr\icc Licutcnint Gintnior 
Nortli-W estern ProMiicts \ ho died 
in the Port of 'igrn on the (jth 
September 1857 during the Indi in 
Alutiny Sir liter Col\ in v is 
born "it tlouhnein leiiissenm 
Burma, on the i3tii September 
1847 He proceeded home for his 
education ind v as cduc itcd it 
itlonsieur Maclean’s School, Like 
of Geneva, Windlesham House 
Brighton, and afterwards at Rugbj' 
and Trimtj' Hall Cambridge wheie 
he was a Scholar and LL B He 
was called to the Bar at the Jliddle 
Temple in January 1871, and jiio- 
ceeding to India w as enrolled as an 
\dvocate of the Allahabad High 
Court, where he has practised ei er 
since, having enjoyed a leading 
practice In 1892 he was appointed 
by the Local Government to be a 
Jlember of the North-West Prov- 
inces Legislative Council, and 
subsequently was elected a repre- 
sentative of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity He served on the Council 
for five years, till 1897 When 
Lord Curzon appointecl a Police 


( (iuituis<.i(iii III )U'|uiii mix till 
Poliii idniiiii li itiiiii ‘'ll \\ ill' r 
( oh III i i ii‘j"imli <1 111 'III 

lluiiou l^ 1 I iimpi in Ill'll oflii 1 il 
III! mill r III i hii h 1 ip u iti In 
St I M li fill iitiii iiiiiiiili I hi ill 
I I'liiph lion of this imp'll I I'll 'HI'' 
III \ H I'll till f-l [ mil in II " I 
I 111 liltd III till Kill! ‘'ll U till ( 

I oh 111 h i-v In 1 11 I 1 . 11 I "! Ill' 
MI ill lb I'l I nil It III m< ‘ ill' 

\i 11 ifiiiJ 

1)1 PI P!\ KKI'' 1 !S\ ( 1)0 
M\lv till \iiim • I "II Ilf ill' 1 ill 
I'o ! imlli i \ iih I 11x11 II \ IS 
li"i 11 11 till f mi h ti s d' Il i! 

htlurm till D'sit I I oi llx I ill n 

Noll mill r i'll!! \ftir mitriii 

I il iig In I nil ii li till Nil dill I "I 

II gl 111 HOS 0(1 sill ,( ssflllll piss 

me. tin im il 1' mi 11 it on xi li s 
I olli 'I hi i Is idiii 1 11 li mto till 
< ml I rimn lit s, n n n lIuus' ''iir- 
gi on 111 till ^Il il I il t I'lh ,1 H"s- 
pill 1111873 IK ti in i in d 'll 111 s 
I i)iiiit\ for oiti ti 11 II irs iltir 
vhiih 111 ri s'l 111 il Hill tool to 
pi II ill pi lelii I mil s.ni 1 tin 11 
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has been practising successfully in 
C ilcutta Both as a phi sician ind 
a surgeon, he is iiidel}' known to 
his jirofessionil brethien foi his 
jiractical sagacity and keen insight 
lie was an Honoiarj'M igistrati, iiid 
a Muniupal Commissioner of the 
Bally Jliinicipalit}' forsci eral years, 
and IS a life membei of the Indian 


\ XI ’ I " 1 fxr til ( nil ' ’('"Il '' 
‘'I I in ' fx'ind d l'> 111 ! i"' I )f 

^l"hl ndr i I ill ' ii f i’ i' I 

I I I hx I I I I ’ b tl 1 I* d ' 

II III II 1 1 !' I l',i III r th I it' 

Il 1)1 t lx ( I X 1 I II I 1 tl r 
b II, m 1 • I of th 1 II ' I r tl 

I I ( 1 ! iiti I II d ' I ri f 'i '1 

h in to XII r ’ I’’ th 

< I" ( I M 1 lit tilth ti‘! ' I m 

" ih )' 11 .1 't 1 xth Pf II 

Kr In I ( " ' II ir is i pi i ' ' i 

th (ml t " irt i' IIii h! Ill 

I I tl 11 N t XX i ir I 1 1 tl 

ipp ' lit in III ill tin ‘'ll! ’ 1 ! It !>' 

I ' III t ( 's 1 1 ' in ( ' th 

( I'll I ritm lit "f Il> It d 

Mr Jof.l N ( III M)I K HI 1 1 
'I i , II I \ttxri 'I ’ I in, t tl 
t lit t I i 1 horn II I i)' iitl i ,11 18 
iin! I ill' iti '1 it tin Pit dt i ’ 



CoIUgc athli ited to the Liiiieis.ti 
of Cileiitti iiliue he g lined tlu 
degrcis of Mastei of \rts md 
B lehcloi of I III In the exiiiiini 
(ion for the former dtgree he 
stood fust of lus \car in Loghsh 
born the PiisiKnei Colltgi 
and was aw irded the L'liiiers.ti 
gold medal and jui/e In 1S92 
he was admitted as an Vttornci 
of the High Court of Judicature 
at rorVMilham in Bingal Iniing 
gained the first place in the 
Attoiiuys’ Final E\amm itioii Jlr 
Jogen Clumdei Dutl comes from the 
well known Chiistisn famih of the 
Dufts of Rambagan in ( alcutfa 
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appmiUiiKuf hi I^S^, In wciil to 
LngHnd iiul joiiinl tin MulilU liin- 
jiU, wliin, otit nmiit, i -I'il. il cli' 
Plus It on of tirin^ lu pi'-'-i.d out in 
rtturning to Indti llu 'inn 
Self In .11)01, lu igun M'lfid 
Cngl ind for i 'luut ri'jiti iiul 
rt-lnrnid in im2, ind ii i' '^inci b'lii 
pr icti'ing U tin, t lin f Lout t, 1 diort 
'Ir f>auld'lmr\ i' tin ikU't 'Ut 
\ i\ 1111: 'on of tin 1 iti 1 r im t' t lould' 
bur\ i Lndiin of Ikiv il \ilio 
il'o In Id tin t oninu"toin T'lup <if 
t titfiik uni Kij'ln\t. ind ';r\<d 

lOI ibout iS \l IT' lit II 1 ' h LU t 

numhu of tin M m luo cr ift 'iini 
i^'W) indtiK' ildii inliri't in ill 
mittif' tonniLtid witli iltib- 111 
^iiuiil IK ind ^ I W dll im 1 1 irl , 
Lilli jndgi, iri tin obb 't surMinis 
nninlnr' ol tin oumnil I’uii] ili 
t lull of ind tin 1 pntriitt 

to,,itlnr with tbit of ^t t li ub ' 
Ru 1?, 1 it( 1 iititin int-(jo\inior of 
tin I’unjib in Inn^ii'i, in tin tnn 
bn Idint, 

Mr \KIHIR(.KI\ t/ irid 
Co'oiJfl, Pliiijnb Light //(/Alt) 15 u 
It 1 - iM (linn r I * inpK )i 1 liion , 
I’unj lb WTi bun it Irottoi, ''U' 
'I \ 1 m,hinl in tin \( 11 i''io IK 




Mr AiiTiii II ( III I 


rtcci\cd li/i; tdiicotion it Wtlling 
ton Colltgi from iSOt) to 1873, and 
ms an open r\liibitionci of Ncii 
College, Osford Ha\ing com 
pteted bib studies, be went to tbe 


Luited btiti' ol \m<rni, ulieie 
In riniiiind loi ibont t glit \t ir', 
rliielh connei led with the I’le" Hi 
iiturned to lne,lind in 1883, and 
was rilled to tin Hai tin follow inn 
\( u He tlun lueinn ind i' 

till, i me mbit of the North I ast- 
irn (ireint He cinn to Indn in 
1 887, ind practised it Hoinbie foi 
o\ei i eear, when inuuig't other 
thing' In lonndid tin Hninb i\ 
\rt Sonet \ loniiilhd bs 
failiuj he ilth he lift 15 otubie foi 
1 ill ire in 18S1) ind 'tirted ]n ir 
tie in tin Chn f ( 0111 1 of tin I’linj ib 
His ib,ht\ 'ooii 'icured him 1 
leiding po'ition It tin 15 11 of 
whieh In his bun tin ge in ralh 
ukiiowledgul haflel 'ilici Sir \\ il 
him K ittii an’' ntirinnnt IK 

In' In e 1) lor 'I e t'l il \i ir' Pii'idiiit 
of tin 15 It \"oe.ition He i' 

t oiiim iinlant of the I’nnj ib light 
Hor'i wlieh In hmi'i If orgmistd 
111 is<)>, iiid i' on tin Sub ( ouncil 
of tin I lilted S,r\iu In'titiilion 
( oloin 1 (in e is will 1 now n i' 1 1'n 1 - 
tu I'oi’, md is ( ir end Supi nnte udi nt 
of tin Ko\ il \rch i' "ell i' 

Distrnt (iriinl Mastu in ihi 

I’uii) lb lodge (ire\ ot wliub 
In was tin lir'l Master w i' mini d 
liter him IK i' iKo tin s, nnir 
I’eniUllellt Irttsiee of the Pun) d) 
M I'onu Institution He owns i 
lalge tel e-st lie in k ingi 1 Con 
'I'tiiig of ilKiut i,()(io lire' ind I' 
i numbir rf tin le i ( e s (oni 
nut tee IK w is one of the'' jiri I 
cioils wlio (dit.uued l collCesiou 
for the Delhi Durbir I lictnc Irani- 
w aj 1 ighting L nii)) ili\ , and he t ikes 
a groit 'iiteiest in electur eiitei 
))ns_'s geiiirill \t ihi Delhi 
Diirbii he coiniii iiided i comjiositc 
legiiinn* ef Volonte r fiialrv, 
wlirll foiined the e 'cort of 11 I 
th (ommindei im Chn f He is i 
keen siioitsiiian, but Ins jiiitialite 
lies cliiefl', tow uds uwtoniig 
Colonel (ire\ is the eldest son of the 
1 ife Colonel Fraiie IS D Gret, who 
commanded the 39th (Hainjislure) 
Regiment His gi indfathei was 
15 islioi) of lleicford, and he is a 
gr indson of the first 1 , irl Grej’ 

Mr J 11 I 1:1: lIOmVOOD was 
bom in Hendigo Victon i /Viisli di 1, 
111 1862, tdne iteel it lloiton College, 
1 ism iiiia, md Scotch College, Mel 
bourne, took the degree, with 
honours of M ister of Civil nngincer 
ing, Melbourne Uiuverbity, in 1883, 
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md joined the Institution of LimI 
Engineers, London Between his 
College md Lmi\crsit\ jjcnods Mr 
I ei Horwood dciofed three rears 
to medianicil engineering 



Mr J li lit I loi WOOD 

Biidgi (Il signing and geiiei il 
rulwie work for tin Tasmanian 
md \ ictonan (loaeinmint Railwaas 
lillul III till ni\t tears Hating 
n signed liis aji}iomtment with the 
\ ictonan (lOtirnmnit Riilwatsin 
\l)ril i8Sf) hi jnnud Millir Bros, 
R nlw at Conti actors, as Engineer, on 
till ronstriiction of the Dmaboola 
Serticetnwn Rulwit, fio miles in 
1 ngth 

On rona])letion of tin Dimbooli 
R iilu It Mr I ee Hoi wood was 
il)|)ninted Engineer m chargi foi 
the constiuction of the Mliaiat 
Biterlet Railttat Aftei complet 
mg 100 miles of this line, and 
owing to ail accident necessitating 
a sedentait life, Mr Lee Horttooel 
was ajijiointed from among 34 can 
didatcs, to the Ch 111 of Profcssoi 
of Engineering and Start ct mg at tbe 
15 illarat School of Mines, ttlncli jiosi 
tion he occiijncd foi otcr fate j'cais, 
when he agun lesumcd the actitc 
pursuit of Ills pi ofcssion as Genoa al 
Manngei and Engineoi in-charge of 
the Northain Southern Cross Kail 
wat. West Akusti iha, 170 miles m 
length, md on comidetion of the 
consfiuction, took cliarge of the 
running of the traffic, an impor 
taut feature of tbe abote contract 
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mgly entered himself as an Ad- 
vocate of the Chief Court of Burma 
in the city He remained in good 
practice at Rangoon for five years 
till the death of his father, in 
igoo, 11 Inch threw upon him the 
duties connected with the manage 
ment of the familj^ estate, and 
he returned to Poona to carry them 
out Settled m Poona he has, 
ever s nee, devoted himself to legal 
practice in ivh.ch he has acquired 
d considerable reputation He gives 
pait of h.s t.mc to pubic affaiis, 
and IS a Government nominee for 
the Citi Coipoiation of Poona 


Dr TRILOKINATH GHOSE, 
Meerut , ii as born in September 



Dr T N CnosF 


1840, at Chiiisura neai Calcutta 
He come-, of a well known Bengalee 
famili known as the “ Ghoses 
of Chandtrnago’'c ” His home at 
Chinsura is known as the “House 
of the Scion Brotlieit,’’ He re 
celled Ins education at the Free 
Church Institution, and passed the 
Fntrance E'amination ol the 
' dciitta Uniicrsiti i,ith credit 
llainig secured a scholarship he 
]iroct eded to the Calcutta Med'cs' 
(olkgc where he fohowed the pre 
ir.bed coiir-e of stiidi for fiie 
icai- Here he gamed more than 
one scholarship and passed out 
with the degree of LMS In 
1867 Dr Ghosc entered Goiem 
ment senace and was placed m 


charge of the Suddei Dispensary 
at Meerut Those were days when 
the natives of India had little faith 
in Western medical science, but the 
skill of Di Ghose soon wrought 
a change at Meerut, which was 
eiidenced bv increasing attendance 
foi treatment Dr Ghose has put 
in the ivhole of his Government 
service at Meerut, where he obtarned 
great local fame as “Dr Triloki 
nath” among the natives In the 
course of his practice as a suigeon 
he has nerfoimed the greater part of 
the ma]oi operations in suigery 
He has obtained the approba 
tion of his superiors, and his name 
IS favourably mentioned in official 
reports for medical skill and admi- 
nistrative ability His is a unique 
recoid, for he was never transferred 
during his service, a tiibute to the 
regard in which he was held by 
Government Duiing the Russian 
war panic of 1885, he volunteered 
foi service m the field, and his offer 
was endcioedby the late Dr Mon, 
the Civil Surgeon, who stated that 
his sei voces would be invaluable, 
as he was much more e\peiienced 
in operations than most officers in 
the Aimy Medical Service Di 
Ghose retired horn Goveinment 
service in 1891, and an address 
was presented to Inni by the towns 
folk of Meerut, praying him to 
continue practice in their midst , a 
token of the esteem m which he is 
held He has practised in Meerut 
evei since As asuigeon and specia- 
list in eye disease^, he has obtained 
a Wide reputation In the early 
sev^enties Di Ghose persuaded one 
of his Bengalee friends to open a 
druggist’s stoie at Meerut, to ensure 
a supply of pure drugs This insti 
tution, known as the “New Medical 
Hall”, has flourished, and is now 
carried on on a large scale Dr 
Ghose IS a w'ell-knovrn and highl3' 
lespected Freemason and has held 
offices in the Grand Lodge of Bengal 
He IS secretarj' of the Can ton meat 
A V School, also of the local Han 
Shav a and manager of the Durgabai, 
which institution owes to him the 
celebrity vvhich its annual solemnisa 
tion of the Durga Puja has secured 
in recent 3’ears Dr Ghose has 
gamed great reputation for his 
chantv He dispenses medical 
a.d to the poor without distinction 
of caste or creed and his popularitv 
as a consequence is unbounded 


Di Ghose’ s dooi is open to 
all corner^, and his charities are as 
catholic as the3' are unostentatious 

Mr JAMES R E GOULDS 
BURY, Bai at Law, Lahpre, Pur 
jab, was born at Sylhet, E Bengal, 
in the yeai 1837, and educated 
privately He started life in mill 
tary service at the age of 17, joining 
the Lancashire Militia as an Ensign 
and went with the regiment to 
garrison the Ionian Islands in 1855 
On the disbandment of the regiment 
at the conclusion of active operations 
in 1856, he returned to England and 



Mr jAMic R r Goni DSBCKi 


sailed foi India the same yeai, via 
the Cape, in a ship of Soo tons 
burden He arrived in India in the 
eventful year of 1857, 1^'^^ when 
the Mutiny broke out Follorvmg liis 
adventurous bent, Mr Gouldsburj 
enlisted m the Bengal Yeomamv 
Cav'alrj' and went thiough the Oudh 
Campaigns On joining the forces 
under the Command of Biigadier 
General Row croft, betook a promi 
nent part in those troublous time® 
The Mutiny ov'er, he served as Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in several 
districts of the Punjab, juz , Gugera, 
Feiozepore, etc , and in 1866, he left 
the Commission and joined the Chief 
Court Bar, Lahore, w hich w as estab 
lished in the same j'ear Two 3'ears 
later he was commissioned to Chota 
Nagpur, but did not accept the 
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ever since Mr Mooie is a membei 
of the Bar Associahon in Meerut, 



Mr Fr \ncis tt Moore 


rnd has acted as President of the 
Association for three years 

Mr bYED ALAY NABI, b a , 
Vakil of the High Court, United 



1 1 


Mr SiED Alai Nidi 

Provinces, was bom at Agra m the 
year 1873 He was educated at 
St John’s College, Agia, from 
whence he took his degiee as 


Bachelor of Arts in 1S96 He 
commenced practice in the year 
igoi Mr S A Nabi is the Vice- 
President of the Agra MuniCipalitj', 
to w'hich office he w'as appointed 
n April, 1906 

Mr ERNEST AUGUSTUS NEW 
TON, Pleader, High Court, United 
Provuices, was born on the 12th 
Maich, 1848 at Claie, Suffolk, and 
was educated at Norland College, 
I ondon He is the son of the late 
Thomas Newdon, Bar at I aw, 
w'ho was an Advocate of the 
N tv P High Court, w ith an e\teii 
sive practice in Northern India and 
the Punjab, and who became famous 
as the Advocate of the Begum 
Sumroo m her Arms’ suit against 
Goverument He w'as also engaged 
in the gi eat suit of RajaRamben Sing 
of Landoura, the Indian ‘ ‘ Tichborne 
Case” On his death m 1S75 
Mr Ernest Newton, the subject of 
the present sketch, declined to 
continue the advocacy of this 
case, not believing in its truth 
Mr Ernest Newton took collegiate 
honours in English and Mathe 
matics, and carried off the Natural 
Science medal, and honours m 
Natural Histoiy, Chemistry, Draw 
ing, and French at the College of 
Precejitors, London He is a mem 
ber of that Society to the present 
day He matriculated at the 
London University and joined 
Grajds Inn wath a view' to being 
called to the Bar Domestic com 
plications, however, prevented his 
completing his legal course He 
came out to India in 186S and 
joined his father’s office and eventu 
ally passed the High Court Pleaders’ 
Examination m which he was 
placed ‘‘first with credit” He 
was eni oiled a Pleader of the North 
Western Piovinces High Court m 
August 1874 He has jiractised in 
that Court, and Courts subordinate 
to it, ever s,nce He commenced 
practice in Dehra Dun, where he 
secured the appointment of Govern 
ment Pleader, and soon acquired an 
extensive cuilpiactice In the year 
1883, he removed to Meerut where 
he has ever since practised almost 
continuously He has made a repu 
tation for fearless independence as a 
criminal law’yer He is now the 
senioi member of the local Bar and 
one of the oldest members of the High 
Court Bar of the United Provinces 


Mr New'ton was offeied an 
appointment as Magistiate in the 
Statutorj' Civil Service by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, late Lieutenant 
Governor of the then North Western 
Province", on the recommendation 
of the late Sii John Edge and Sir 
Douglas Sti light, Chief Justice, and 
Puisne Judge, respectix elj', of the 
Allahabad High Court, but he 
declined the appointment as the 
emoluments were not sufficient to 
induce him to abandon his \ery 
extensive and lucrative practice 
Within the last few years Air 
Newton has received Rs 8,500 from 
Government foi a plot of ground 
which he purchased from Govern 
ment for the sum of Rs So only 



On this land he had built an office 
W'hich cost him under a thousand 
rupees, a portion of which he let 
out, receiving for the same about 
Rs 5,000 as rent Mr Newton is a 
well known Freemason He is the 
oldest Past Alaster of Lodge “Hope”, 
Meerut, and a Past District Grand 
Warden in the English constitution 
He IS the oldest Past Master of 
Lodge “Caledonia,” and a PastGrand 
Senior IVarden of the Scotch Consti- 
tution, and a Past Warden of Lodge 
“ Chanty ” of the Irish Constitution 
He is a Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of The Mark Lodge 
and a Past Master and Honorarv 
Member of Mark Lodge “ Voussoir,” 
Meerut 
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was tht toiistruction of four faig' 
reser^ oirs 

A successful pii\atc juact.ce (oi 
foul \eais on Coolgaulic and Kal 
gooihc gold fields comiileted h.s 
caieei uji to i8gg On these gold 
fields Ulr Lee Hoi wood earned out 
the constiuction of a poit on of the 
Coolgardie Ra lwa3', the CoolgaidiC 
Restuoir, the pielminar\ uoik of 
the jMen/ies Watei Supplj' scheme, 
kurmalpi Water Sipijilj' scheme, 
Coolgardie Hampton Plains Tram 
ua\ and supply and eiecton of a 
large numhei of mining jilants He 
also conducted an extensive pi act cc 
as Milling Engiiieei and Surxej’oi, 
reporting on mines foi various 
London Companies 

Dunng two \eais of hiS lesidcnce 
in West Austialia Mr Lee Hoiwoo'^t 
held the pos’tion of Chauman to the 
Board of Examineis for Eng neers 
under the West Australian Goiern 
ment On completing a Si\ months’ 
tour through the United Kingdom 
and the Continent in the latter half 
of 1899 at the end of that 3 eat he 
left London for India, as lepiesen- 
tative of Millar s Kan. and Jan ah 
Company (1902), Limited 

Foi fifteen months dunng rgo2 
1903, Ml Lee Horvvood served as 
Municipal Engineei to the Munici 
palit3' of Lahore Punjab, undei the 
Public Wot ks Department of Ind.a, 
and obtained sanction from the 
Government of India for the 
execution of several large schemes 
for the improvement of the 
sewerage system, water supply, 
and conservancy tramwa3' foi 
the Cit3 and Cantonment of 
Lahore 

Mr I ee Horvvood 's lesignat on 
fiom the Public Works Department 
was at first refused, but on the 
recommendation of the Sanitary 
Commissioner foi the Punjab 
and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, a five yeais’ agreement 
w as offered to him , this, however, 
was agam refused, and Mr Lee 
Horvvood leverted to h.s ajijio.nt 
ment with klessrs Millar’s Kain 
and Jarrah Company (1902), 
Limited 

"Yr Lee Horvvood holds the 
follov mg Australian diplomas — ■ 
"MCE (Mastei of C.vil Engmeei 
mg), Authonred Government Mining 
Surve\oi, Authorized Gov'einment 
Land Snnejor, Authorized Mum 
cijial Engineer 


Mr KALI NA I H MITTER, c i E , 
Solic toi and Vak I of the High 
Court, htloiig-% to a Kuhn K ivastha 
fam Ij' H( was educate^ it the 
H ndn School and Pic, dciicy Col 
lege, incl aftei fin sh iig h s educa 
ton became aitclcd to the late 
Mr E H Sims, Sol c tor, Calcutta 
He was enrolled is an attornev 
n July 1868 and entered into 
paitncrslij) vv th Mi Sirs, w th 
vv horn he cont nued unt 1 1S73, 

when he began to jiiactise on h s 
own account IIi. was adm tted 
as a V ikil of the II gli Court on 
the 27 th Jui3 1S72 
In 1S93 he was jo ned n li s 
piactce bj' Babu Dev a Ptasad 
Sarbadhkaij, ma, be, and thev 
liav'e continued togctliei s nee under 



Ml Kvii Nath Mittc, cir 

the name of Messis Kah Rath 
Mitter and Sarbadh kai 3' He is a 
member of the British Iiid an Asso 
c ation, of wh ch he has been elect- 
ed as one of the V ce Pres dents, 
and was for 23 3'ears an elected 
Municipal Commiss oner of Calcutta, 
m vvh ch capac t3' he took an active 
and pi eminent part .n the settle 
ment of most of the momentous 
matters which vveie brought up foi 
discuss on dur ng that per od He 
vv th sev eral otheis, ovv ng to some 
misunderstand ng vv th the Local 
Gov'ernment, res gned h s seat in 
the Corporation Whde a JluniC 
pal Comm ssioner he was appo nted 
by Gov^ernment to serv^e on com 


m.tlccs ijipo.ntcd to cons dcr the 
desrih.i.tv of (lie introduction of 
the Octio sjslcm, <ind tliit of the 
am ilgam it, on of some jiort on of 
the subuiiian area w th the town 
irea, and in consequence of h.s 
nt ni ite knowledge of Mun.c pal 
aff i rs, Sir Rivers J liom|)son nom 
n ited h m as i Member of the 
Leg si live Coiinc I of Bengal, m 
w li ch cajiac t\ he serv ed for tw o 
teait^, diir.ngwh ch jier.od tlie Mun 
c jial Act ol 188S w IS passed He 
was one of the jo nt Secretar es of 
the Alliert V ctor Permanent Memo 
I al Fund w li cii w is made over to 
the tiQvernmcnt and becime the 
nucleus of tlie Albert V ctorHosjntal 
it Belgatch a, ind he has rccentl3 
been qipomied by Goveinment as 
a member of the Comm ttee for 
orgin.s ng a pa\ ng M'ard in the 
i\Itd cal College Hosp tal for the 
benefit of the Indian publ c He 
s also a gov ernor of the Bliagaw m 
Dass Bogla Marwari Hosp tal S r 
Alexander Afackenz c, the Lieufc 
nant Governor of Bengal, appointed 
h m a Member of the Calcutta 
Bii Idmg Commiss on under the 
pres dencj' of the Hon’hle Mr Jus 
tice Tievelj'an, as a result of the 
labouis of which Commission the 
existing Municipal Act, so far as the 
Bu Iding Regula*^ ons ate coveet Ti- 
ed, was jiassed He has been a 
Pres denev Mag strate foi man3' 
\eais and is a lead ng member of 
the Ka}astha Sahha whch makes 
soc a] leform on str ctl}' Hindu Lues 
its object 

Foi h s vmi ous and meritorious 
serv ces he receiv^ed the decoration 
of C I E in 1901 

Mr FRANCIS IV I L L I A M 
MOORE, Barrister- at Law, Meerut, 
was born in 1864, at Agra, and 
educated at St Paul’s School, Dai 
jeel.ng On the completion of his 
school course, Mr Moore joined the 
servnee of Government in the Suivey 
Department, in which he served foi 
SIX or seven years In the ycT 
1890 he resigned Government -jcr 
vice and subsequently proceeded 
to England where he entered him 
self at Middle Temple, and m due 
course was called to the Bai He 
then returned to India and com 
menced practice at Agra, where he 
remained till the year 1899 In 
1900 he removed to Meerut, 
in which citj' he has been practising 
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ment, where he remained till 1896 
when he returned to Lahore as 
Assistant Civil Surgeon Prior to 
this he officiated for three months 
as Civil Surgeon, Lyallpur, in 1893 
In igoo, he again visited Europe 
and qualified as M D (Bru\ ) with 
honours, and F R C S (Edin ) by 
evamination, and on returning to 
India he reverted 'to his pievious 
appointment He was transferred 
as Civil Surgeon to Shahpur in 1906, 
and th s was his last appointment 
prior to going on 15 months' 
leave Dr Owen is Medical Referee 
of the Presbyterian Life Assurance 
Fund, and Medical Examiner to 
several Life Assuiance Companies 
He is Past Master, local English 
Lodge “Hope and Perseverance” 
and has taken other high degrees 
in Freemasonry, in which he takes 
a keen interest Dr Owen is the 
eldest son of Arthur Owen, the 
blind Indian Mutiny veteran, who 
was singled out by Lord Curzon at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar Dr 
Owen IS about to retire from the 
service, and has resumed his pro 
fessional work at his present 
residence, Hall Road, Lahore 

Babu SATISH CHANDRA PAL- 
CHOWDHURY Attorney-at-Law, 
Calcutta High Court, is the second 
son of the late Babu Prosonna 
Gopal Pal Chowdhury and was born 
m 1868 He comes of the celebra- 
ted Pal-Chowdhury family of Rana- 
ghat, in Nadia Bengal, which was 
founded by the brothers Krishna 
Chandra (Panti) Pal-Chow dhury 
and Sumbhoo Chandra (Panti) Pal 
Chow dhur}' who w ere born nearly 
150 j'ears ago Kiishna Pal was 
the architect of his owm fortune, and 
from very humble beginnings he 
rose to the position of a merchant 
prince, amassing by trade a colos- 
sal fortune He invested vast 
sums of money in the purchase of 
zemindaries He was distinguish- 
ed for his liberaht}' The then 
Governor-General of India, the Jlar- 
quis of Hastings offered to confer 
upon him the title of “Rajah,” but 
Krishna Pal was naturally of a 
simple and modest disposition and 
preferred to retain the title of Chow - 
dhur}' alread}' bestowed upon him 
His Excellency accordingly confer- 
red on him the title of ‘ ' Pal-Chow - 
dhury” by which the members of 
the famil}'’ are known to this day 

30 


The traditions of the family were 
carried on by Krishna Pal’s des- 
cendants and the family possessions 
were still further added to and 
enhanced in importance, and the 
Pal-Chow dhurj's established them- 
selves in a very prominent position 
in Bengal The fortunes of the 
family, how'ever, suffered m the 
great law suit W'hich lasted m the 
old Supreme Court of Calcutta for 
nearly 50 years, covering three 
generations of the family This 
cost them huge sums of money 
and resulted in the loss of many 
of their Valuable estates The suit 
came to an end in the time of the 
brothers Sree Gopal and Prosonno 
Gopal, great grandsons of Sumbhoo 



Bibu Satish Chandri Pac Chowdhuri 

Chandra In recent years the most 
prominent member of the Pal 
Chowdhurys was the late Babu 
Surendra Nath, first cousin of 
Babu Satish Chandra, the subject 
of the present sketch In his time 
H E the Marquis of Ripon, when 
Viceroy of India and Sir Rners 
Thompson, the then Lieutenant- 
Goiernor of Bengal visited Rana- 
ghat and were good enough to 
accept the hospitaht3f of the famity 
who have been similarl}' honoured 
by many other high Government 
officials from time to time The Pal 
Chow dhurj^s are still a distinguished 
famil}' and are considered as almost 
next in rank to the i\Iaharaja of 
Knshnagar in the distnct of Nadia 


The familj' have alw'ays been distin- 
guished for public spirit charity, 
and marked lo3’alt3’ to Government, 
and have been privileged in con- 
sequence to en]03' the esteem and 
confidence of the authorities 

Babu Satish Chandra Pal Chow - 
dhur3' had the misfortune to lose 
his father in October 1S74, when 
he was only 7 years of age He 
was brought up b3' his mother 
until he reached the age of 19, 
when she too, unhappily, died He 
then passed under the care of near 
relatives He first prosecuted his 
studies at school in his native town, 
and matriculated from the Calcutta 
Hindu School He continued his 
education at the G A College and 
the Presidency College, Calcutta 
He graduated in due course from 
the Calcutta Universit3^ and entered 
upon his articles to the late Mr 
A St J Carruthers the w'ell-know n 
Calcutta solicitor m 1893 He 
w'as in due course admitted as 
an Attorne3' of the Calcutta High 
Court on ist December, 1899 and 
since then has practised as such, 
leaving the management of the 
family estate to the resident mem- 
bers of the family On the 12th 
March, 1884, he married into the 
family of the Dey-Chowdhurys of 
Ranaghat but has no issue 

Di F F LAN YON PEN N 0. 

jiRCS, LRCP, and lsa 
Bomba}, was born in Ordnance 
Island, St George’s Bermuda, and 
IS the son of the late Major Gener il 
■William Lan3'on Penno, Ordnance 
Department, England He received 
his education pri\ atel} at De- 
vonport and Stoke Grammar 
School under the two celebrated 
Jonases and at Devonport House 
under Mr Langdon He began his 
medical career, against much oppo- 
sition, at Rochester Hospital 
Rochester, under Dr Nankirell, and 
subsequently, of his own choice, 
w entto London toUniversit3'CoIlege 
Hosoital, Gower Street, where he 
obtained his surgical and medical 
knowledge under the great surgeons 
and medical men of the da}' On 
leaving the hospital, Mr Berkley 
Hill, the Dean wrote of Dr Penno 
tnat he would be able to conduct a 
large practice to the satisfaction of 
hispatients and himself Dr Penno 
m 1888, decided to select India as 
his field of operations and he fir-t 
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He IS a Past District Giand Prin 
cipal “H ” of the Distiict Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons and 
a Past "Z” of Chapter Prinsep 
Meerut 

He IS a Past Preceptor of the 
“Duke of Connaught and Stra 
thearn ” Pieccptory of Knights 
Templai and Knights of i^Ialta 

He IS a Past Most Wise Sorercign 
of the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathcarn Rose Cioi\ Chajiter 

Mr B R I A. K EDWARD 
O ’ C 0 R 0 R , Bainster at Lay, 
Allahabad Mr O’ Conor is tlu 
only son of Mi J E O’Conor, 
c I E , late Direetoi General of 
Statistics foi India He \\ is horn 
at Calcutta in the \car 1869 and 
Mas educated at Dublin, whcic he 
graduated in 1S92 He icad foi 
the Bar and was called it tlu 
King’s Inns in thcsimc tear On 
his arriyal in India in 1893 he \ias 
enrolled as an Adiocate of the 



M. B I O’Conor 

Allahabad High Coiut He has a 
large practice in Allahabad, and 
IS Honoiary Secretary of the High 
Court Bar Association at Allahabad 

Mr CHARLES H O R M A N 
OERTEL (Captain, 1st Pun-jab 
Volunteer Rifles), Barnstei at Law 
of Lahore, Punjab, is an Advocate 
of the High Court of Allahabad and 
of the Chief Court of the Punjab 


lie was educated pirtU on the Con 
tinent and partly in 1 ondon, joined 
Lincoln’-, Inn in i8&a, and w isc ilh d 
to the Bar in 1886 For a time Mr 
Oertel jiractised in I ondon, and 
shared chaiubirs in I'niicis Court 
Icmjile with Mr Hirmswoith, 
B mister at 1 aw and father of tlu 



Ml C II Onnii 

jiKseiit 1 Old Hauusworth, of new-, 
jinjici fame He cime to India 111 
1888 and joined the IcgislntiNC 
Dcjiartment of the Go\ eminent of 
India as Special Assistant Scci etai y 
In the following ecu he acted as 
Deputy Secrctare in the same 
Department, but he ic«igned the 
service tow aids the end of that 
year and joined tlie Lahore Bai 
He has been practising at the Chief 
Court ever since 

Under the ausjnces of the 
Government of India, Mr Oertel 
has comjnled seeeial W’orks on law, 
and he is the authoi, tiilei aha, of 
the “Burma Code" and the “Punjab 
Code ” 

Besides having a leading jiractiec 
at the Bar Mi Oeitel takes a keen 
interest inindustual and commercial 
undertakings He is the foundei 
and Managing Directoi of the Hima 
laya Glass Works, Limited, situated 
at Rajpui near Dehra Dun, practi 
cally the pioneer Glass IVorks in 
India He is also a Dnertoi of the 
Kashmir Mineial Company, I muted 

As a Mason he has passed 


through tlu Cliairof Musftrof I odge 
Hojic iiid Pir'-iKrtnri and is 1 
P 1 ) (» Registrar He 1- a C ijit iiii 
of flu 1st Punjab Volimti < r Rifli •• 
and Houorari I re isurcr of the ( hu f 
Court, B ir \ssor ition 

Dr C H A RI ES A R f HU R 
0 \\ EN, MI), 1 n c s (Ediii ), 
I It c i> (lond). Mites (Eng), 
late Ci\ il Surgeon, Slinhinir, w is 
horn at Bangalore in 1861, and 
cducitcfl at la Marfinure College 
I ucknow lie entered the Indian 
Snbonlinatt Medical Sen ice in 
1876, and after a preliininar} 
medical training v ns attached to 
the Medical Colltge Cilcntta, fora 
tliree years course of training He 
was then jiosfetl to military dut\ 
in which he remained for the nc\t 
ten yeirs In 1889, he obtained a 
year s leave and jirocceilcti to 
Englaml, where he qualified and 
obtametl the degree of I R C P 
(Lond), MRCS (Eng) During 
fins jicriod he also competed for 
the Indian Medical Service and 



n, c \ Oil I N 

passed (he necessaiy examination, 
but received no appointment ow mg 
to the lack of vacancies On Ins 
return to India, he was transferred 
to the Civil Dejiartment and 
appointed Lecturer on Pharmacy 
at the Lahore Medical College In 
1S94, he was transferred to Simla, 
m charge of the clerical establish- 
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lied Ills Lvpcctatioiis, foi Kaviraj 
Nagendra Isath has icquired a 
gieat name in his piofession As 
a consequence of the dual natuie 
of his qualifications, the name of 
Kaviia] Isagendra iSatli is well 
know n_ in Europe, as well as to 
his own countrjmen m India 
He has been elected a Member 
of the Surgical Aid Societj' of 
London, the Chemical Societj' of 
Pans, and the Society of Chemical 
Industi3, London, and is the first 
Indian gentleman who has obtained 
tins triple honour The Kaviraj lias 
done muchtow'ards laising the status 
of Hindu medicine in the estimation 
of the world Endowed with a 
piactical mind, and well equipped 
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With Western knowledgi., he has been 
enabled to put forth, in a manner 
acceptable to Western scientific 
men, the principles and practice 
of his ancestral art To this end he 
has published a work entitled 
“Hindu System of Medicine,” which 
has atti acted attention among Eng 
lish phj'sicians All previous at 
tempts to translate the Sanskrit 
w'ork in medicine had been but frag 
mentary, and no skilled phy 
sician among the Hindus had arisen 
sufficiently acquainted with Western 
systems to act as an interpreter 
The Kaviraj ’s book is sj'stematic 
and comprehensive, and of great 
value to the student of whatever 
nationality Among his own conn 
trymen, Kaviraj Nagendra Nath has 


acquiied gieat icjnitation as a 
successful jrhj'sician, and his f ime 
extends is far as Ccjdon The illus 
tration gi\en on ]>age 234 shows 
the palatial jnemises of the Kaviraj 
at Nos 18 I and 19, Lowei Chitjmr 
Road, Calcutta, w'hich is a 
landmark of the levival of 
Ajaiiiedic science Attached to the 
establishment is a well arranged 
Dispensarj, wlieie the Kaviraj tieats 
the ailments of the thousands of iich 
and jioor w ho flock to him Among 
the Hindus, he is venerated as an 
embodiment of the ancient lore of 
the Resins or Sages of India, w Inch 
his modern rescai dies enable !nm to 
tianslafe for the use of the jiresent 
da}'- Besides attaining great 
celebiity as a jiractitioner, the 
Kar iraj has contributed ver}' largclj' 
to current liteiature, being 
the author of manj' works in the 
\ ernacular on the theorj' and 
jiractice of medicine Among other 
jiublications, he is the author of 
“Kariraji Siksha,” “Daktari Siksha,’’ 
“Baidj'ak Siksha,” “Sucrut Sanhi 
tia,” “Rogi Chaij'3'ar,” “Drab3'a- 
gun Siksha,” etc To crown his 
other works, the K.ariraj has 
a rejnitation as an extremel}' 
charitable man in his treatment of 
his jioorer jiaticnts 

Mr MIAN MUHAMMAD SHAFI, 
Bar at Law (of the well known 
Mian f imil} of Baghbanjnira), La 
horc, Punjab, was boin at Bagh 
banjiui a on loth March, i86g, and 
leceivcd his education jnincijiall}' 
at the Government and Forman 
Christian Colleges, Lahore He 
jiroceeded to England in i88g to 
stud}' foi the Bar, and entered the 
Middle Temple While in England 
he had the honour of a jiresentation 
at a leice held b}' the late Queen- 
Empress He was Vice President of 
the Anjuman rislamia, amember of 
the Paddington Parliament, and 
the National Indian Association, 
and often took jiart in the discussions 
of the Society of Ai ts and tlie East 
Indian Association He took an 
active jiart in the Geneial Election 
of 1892, and addressed many meet 
mgs in the Unionist interest He 
distinguished himself at the Middle 
Temple by w'lnning a scliolarshiji 
in International and Constitutional 
Law, and was finally called to the 
Bar in 1892 Returning to India 
the same yeai he started practice at 


Hoshiarjiur, and remained there for 
tw'o and a half 3'ears While at 
Hoshiarpur he founded the local 
Anjuman 1 Islamia, acting him- 
self as Secretar}' In 1S95 he moved 
to Lahore and started jiractice at 
the Chief Couit, and has by dint of 
hard woik and conscientious dis 
charge of Ins piofessional duties 
seemed a jilace in the front rank of 
the Bar He has wiitten com 
mentaries on ‘‘The Punjab Tenan 
c}' Act, 18S7” and “The Pioviiieial 
Small Caus« Courts, 1887,” and is 
the author of the “ I aw' of Compen 
sation for Impiovements in 
British India ” He has also w ritten 
a senes of articles on “The Punjab 
Land Alienation Bdl” and “The 
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Punjab Pie emption Bill ” and 
othei legislative measures relating 
to the Punjab He takes a keen 
inteiest in the cause of education, 
male as well as female, and has 
made handsome donations to vari- 
ous educational institutions in 
Lahore He is a Fellow of the 
Punjab Umveisity, Chairman of 
the Islamia College Committee, 
Fellow and Member of the Execu 
tive Committee of the Punjab Asso 
ciation, and one of the Secretaries 
of the Victoria May GirE’ High 
School Committee The present 
stability and prospentj' of the Is 
lamia College is, in a gieat measure 
due to Ins indefatigable exeitions 
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lied his expectations, foi Kaviraj 
Nagendra Nath has acquired a 
great name in his profession As 
a consequence of the dual nature 
of his qualifications, the name of 
Kavira] Nagendra Nath is uell 
know n_ in Europe, as \.'ell as to 
his own countr3men in India 
He has been elected a Membei 
of the Surgical Aid Societ}' of 
London, the Chemical Societ}' of 
Pans, and the Societj' of Chemical 
Industr}, London, and is the first 
Indian gentleman w’ho has obtained 
this triple honour The Kaviraj lias 
done muchtow'ards raising the status 
of Hindu medicine in the estimation 
of the world Endowed with a 
practical mind, and well equipped 
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with Western knowledgL, he has been 
enabled to put forth, in a manner 
acceptable to Western scientific 
men, the principles and practice 
of his ancestral art To this end he 
has published a work entitled 
“Hindu Sj'stemof Medicine,” which 
has attracted attention among Eng 
hsh physicians All previous at 
tempts to translate the Sanskrit 
work in medicine had been but frag- 
mentarj'’, and no skilled phy 
sician among the Hindus had arisen 
sufficiently acquainted with Western 
sj'stems to act as an interpreter 
The Kavira] ’s book is sjistematic 
and comprehensive, and of great 
value to the student of whatever 
nationality Among his own coun- 
trymen, Kavira] Nagendra Nath has 


acquuc-d gieat reputation as a 
successful ])h5'Sician, and his fame 
extends as fai as Cejdon The illus 
tiation guen on page 234 shows 
the palatial piemises of the Kaviia] 
at Nos iS I and 19, Lower Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta, which is a 
landmark of the revival of 
Aj'unedie science Attached to the 
establishment is a well arranged 
Dispensai j , w here the Kavira] treats 
the ailments of the thousands of iich 
and poor w ho flock to him Among 
the Hindus, he is renerated as an 
embodiment of the ancient lore of 
the Resins or Sages of India, wdiich 
his modern lesearches enable him to 
tianslate for the use of the present 
da}’’ Besides attaining great 
celebrity as a practitioner, the 
Kavira] has contributed ver5’' largel}' 
to current literature, being 
the author of many works in the 
rernacular on the theorj’’ and 
practice of medicine Among other 
publications, he is the author of 
“Kavira]i Siksha,” “Daktari Siksha,’ 
“Baidyak Siksha,” “Sucrut-Sanhi 
tia,” “Rogi Charj'j'ar,” “ Drabj'a- 
gun Siksha,” etc To crown his 
other woiks, the Kavira] has 
a re])utation as an extremelj' 
charitable man in his treatment of 
Ins poorer patients 

Mr MIAN MUHAMMAD SHAFT, 
Bar at Law (of the well known 
Mian family of Baghbanpura), La 
liore, Pun]ab, w’as born at Bagh 
banpura on loth March, 1869, and 
received his education prmcqially 
at the Government and Forman 
Christian Colleges, Lahore He 
proceeded to England in 1889 to 
study foi the Bar, and entered the 
Middle Temple While in England 
he had the honour of a presentation 
at a levee held by the late Queen- 
Empress He w as Vice President of 
the An]uman 1 Islamia, a member of 
the Paddington Paihament, and 
the National Indian Association, 
and often took part in the discussions 
of the Society of Ai ts and the East 
Indian Association He took an 
active part in the General Election 
of 1892, and addressed many meet 
mgs in the Unionist interest He 
distinguished himself at the Middle 
Temple by winning a scholarship 
in International and Constitutional 
Law, and was finally called to the 
Bar in 1892 Returning to India 
the same yeai he started practice at 


Hoshiarpur, and remained there for 
tw 0 and a half j^ears While at 
Hoshiaipui he founded the local 
An]uman 1 Islamia, acting him 
self as Secretar}^ In 1895 he moved 
to Lahore and started practice at 
the Chief Court, and has by dint of 
hard w^ork and conscientious dis- 
charge of his professional duties 
secured a place in the front lank of 
the Bar He has wTitten com- 
mentaries on “The Pun]ab Tenan 
cj' Act, 1887” ‘ ‘The Provincial 

Small Caus<' Courts, 1887,” and is 
the author of the “ Law' of Compeii 
sation for Imuiovements in 
British India ” He has also written 
a senes of articles on ‘‘The Pun]ab 
Land Alienation Bill” and ‘‘The 
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Pun]ab Pre emption Bill ” and 
other legislative measures relating 
to the Pun]ab He takes a keen 
interest in the cause of education, 
male as well as female, and has 
made handsome donations to vari- 
ous educational institutions in 
Lahore He is a Fellow of the 
Pun]ab Univeisity, Chairman of 
the Islamia College Committee, 
Fellow' and Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pun]ab Asso 
ciation, and one of the Secretaries 
of the Victoiia May Girls’ High 
School Committee The present 
stability and prosperitj' of the Is- 
lamia College is, in a great measure 
due to Ills indefatigable exeitions 
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Worked anrong the Planters inSouth 
Coorg until, after two and a half 
years, he started in Bangaloie as a 
private practitioner He w is the 
first Englishman to set up a p'lvate 
practice there, all the posts havmg 
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hitheito been held by Government 
medical men In spite of opposi 
tion, the Doctor built up a large and 
extensive practice, and won the 
esteem and regard of the popula 
tion, more especially of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans The late Maha 
ra]a of Mysore (Rama Chandra 
Woodiyar) was his personal friend, 
and desired him as 1 is private 
physician, an appointment of which 
the ruling powers disapproved 
He has had many patients amongst 
Indian Princes In 1903 he decided 
to remove to Bombay, a larger 
city and more suited to his capabili 
ties Here he was eminently sue 
cessful, and the Government did 
not oppose his successful treat 
ment of The Mahara] Kumar of 
Sirohi The Doctor has been a 
great success since, and his musical 
talents have assisted largel}' in 
winning him man} friends 

Dr Penno’s work in the parishes 
of AlljSaints’, St Matthew’s and St 
Mark’s, Bangalore, have on man}' 
occasions been referred to in the 
local press and m the Madras 
Diocesan Record of 1901 His work 
at the Bangalore Cantonment 
Oiphanage was officially noticed as 
thorough, constant, and searching 


He was ]\Iumcipal Comniissioncr of 
the High Ground section in the City 
of Bangalore, and his minute- on the 
approaching great jilagiic is still 
extant, although pigeon holed at the 
time, until too late He is well eon 
nected, and many of the members 
of his famil} hold high offices in 
the Army, Na\y, and Church 

K iviraj NAGENDRA N A I H 
SEN IS the fifth and }oiingest son 
of Kaaira] R ijkissore Sen, indwas 
bom in the \eir 1S65, at Kaln i, 
in the Distiict of Biirdwan, in 
Bengal He was educated it file 
Hindu School, Calcutta, in institu 
tion w Inch has gained the le 
putation among liuli ms of being 
the Etonof Bengal The earl} bent 
of his mind was towards the 
study of the Hindu s} stems 
of medicine, the healing ait being 
the hereditaiy profession of the 
ancient famih fiom which he 
comes, the Kaniajcs of Kalna 
The j'oung man, lioweaei, decided 


first to i])])!} himself to the 

medical science of Eurojie, ind 

to this end entered himself is 
a student of the Camjibell Medi 
e il School, Calcutta Here hi 
e in led Ins studies to i successful 
termin ition, .ind obtained with 
ciedit i dijiloma it the final e\- 
amin ition fins success was a 
])reliminar\ to a regular course 
of stud} in A}urvcdic medicine 
The young man had been from 
his earliest \eirs in touch with 

tin Hindu s\stem of jiharmae}, 

and was f.un.liar with ill descriji 
tioni, of herbs and substances used 
for lemedies b\ the Hindu ])li}si 
c.ans, and had also olitained skill 
in the comjiounding of potions 
His studies, which he was m an 
excellent position to jiiirsue liaeing 
lelations who were skilled jihysi 
cians in the Indian nietl ods, now 
earned him further H.s jiroli- 

cienc\ in Europe in medicine w as 
of the greatest \aluc to h,m m pro- 
secuting the more ancient s}stcm of 
his own 
country It 
w as due to 
the enlight 
ened mind of 
hiselderbro 
ther, Ka\ 1- 
ra] Benode 
Lai Sen, that 
the young 
Nagen d r a 
was given 
the opportu- 
nity of pro- 
secuting his 
studies 1 n 
both sys 
terns of the 
East and 
West Ka- 
vira] Benode 
Lai antici- 
pated the 
happiest re- 
sults from 
these stu- 
d 1 e s, in 
w'hich t Ji c 
know 1 e dge 
derived from 
the East 
and from 
the West 
was c o m- 
bined, and 
m this the 
event ]usfi 
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Since his icUun fioin Eiiglcvud, he 
has been taking keen intcicst in 
the promotion ol the weHaie of the 
Mahomedan, as well as the agii 
cultural coininuiuties He is the 
Geneial Secietaij' of the Zenun 
dars’ Association, Lahoie, icc 
Piesident of the Young Itlen s 
Mahomedan Association , 1 mcmbci 
of the E\ccutnc Committee of the 
Aniuman 1 Islamia, Punjab , a 
nienibei of the Gciiei ’^1 Council unu 
E\ecutn e Committee of the Aiiju 
man i-Himaj'at 1 Islam, L a li 0 1 e , 
and Vice Piesident of the Young 
Men’s Indian Associ ition On the 
occasion of the celebiation of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Hci Ma]est^ 
the late Oueen Victoin, he was i 
membei of the deputation which 
piesented the addiess of the 
Mahomedans ol the Punjab at the 
Durbai held b^ 1 01 d Elgin it 
Simla , and w as J oint Sect et 11 \ , 
w'lththeRegistiai of theChief Comt, 
of the Execute e Committee of the 
Queen Victoua Meinoiial Fund 
(Punjab Blanch) He was ilso a 
member of the All InduxJIahoinedan 
Deputation w'hich, on the ist Octo- 
ber 1906, piesented a memorial on 
behalf of the Indian Musalm ms to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
has been elected bj the membei s of 
the Anjuman i-Belileud 1 Musalman 
of Dehli as the pation of that 
association 

Major N P SINHA i m s , 
M R c p , bond , M R c s , Eng 
was born on the 30th September, 
1858, at Raijmr Birbhum, Bengal, 
and was educated at the District 
School, and Presidency College 
Calcutta He entered for his medi- 
cal course at the Medical College 
Hospital Calcutta and proceeded 
to England to puisne Ins studies 
at University College and King's 
College London He entered the 
Indian Medical Service 111 18S6, 
and w'as in military employ until 
1890 when he was permanently 
transferred to civil emj'loy His 
war services w'ere w ith the Bui mese 
Expedition, Tirah Expedition and 
Chinese Expedition Major Sinha 
W'as speciallj' mentioned as Registrar 
of General Hospitals m the Tirah 
Expedition and again as a Principal 
iMedical Officei in the Chinese Ex- 
pedition He was appointed to act 
as first class Civil Surgeon m 1904, 
before retirement 


Mr RICHARD KAIKHUSROO 
SORABJI, Bar .ULiw, Allilialiad, 
was born at Belgauni, Bombay, 
111 the 3cai 1S72 His iducation 
was coinineiiced in Pooiia lie 
was then sent to Englind iiid 
jilactd m school it Ramsgate 
After his school ciieer he jiro- 
cccdtd to Balliol College, Oxford, 
fiom which College lie giaduated 
with honours in 1803 He jiro- 
cci ded to 1 ondoii aiul i e.id foi 
the Bai Being e died, he ictiinied 
to India ind was em oiled in id\o- 
cate of the High (miit, Ml, ih. ibid 
in thejeai 1897 In tlie\eirroo2 
Mi ‘ioiabji was ajijiointed Pioftssoi 
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of Law at the Muir Central College 
In private life Mr Sorabji devotes 
himself laigely to philanthiopj', watli 
a special care for children in w horn 
he takes a great interest One of 
his chief pleasures is to organize 
enteitamments foi boj's and girls 
wlio have not the opportunity 
of going to the hills His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor has aided 
Ml Sorabji in his efforts by 
lending Government grounds foi 
the puipose of fetes, etc Frequently, 
as many as seven or eight hundred 
of the little ones gathei at the 
entertainments he organizes , and 
that instruction may be combined 
with pleasure, the programmes 
include competitions m various 
useful aits, for w'hich prizes 
are given 


The Ilon’blc Rai SRI RAM, 
B a ii a d II I , c I n , Lucknow, 
who IS the acknowledged leader 
of till liidi 111 siclionof the Oudli 
Bai, w IS born at I iicknow in 1854 
H( lieloiig' to 111 old and respect- 
ed fimih, member-, of which ha\e 
lieid high office-, iiiidei the Kings 
of Dillii and the ISawabs of Oudh 
After ha\mg n rined a good educa 
tion 111 the % ern iciil II iiid Persian 
it home he joined the Canning 
Colli ge when lie showed a reinark- 
ible ajitilude for ai qinnng know 
ledge iiid III a short tiiiii became 
i Inoiiiite piqiil of Ins teachers 
ind professor- In i\er\ class, 
from the lowest to llii highest, he 
w IS till rei i|iienl of ]in/es and 
seholaisln|is He obtained the 
degrees of BA (1S75), YI \ in 
Sanskrit (1876), and B L (1S77), 
from the C ilcutta Uni\ers,t\ Hi 
joined flu Bai at Lucknow, and 
slioitU after he j)a«scd the Vakils’ 
Examiiiation of the N -W P High 
’’ ‘ in the list of 

Although in 

1S79 he was aiijiointed b}' the 
Cio\einmeiit of the North-Mcstein 
PiOMiiccs and Oudh as an Extra As- 
-istant Commissioner he continued 
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to practise as a vakil He held the 
appointment of Public Prosecutoi 
and Government Pleadei foi Oudh 
from 18S4 to iSg6 and filled it with 
credit His knowledge of law is 
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Mr FREDERICK ARCHIE ^LD 
LESLIE-JONES m \ , PiniLipil, 
Vitchison College Lohore, \\ os bom 
m Englind in the \ear 187^, -incl 
M IS educated at Bromsgro\c bchool, 


r 



Mr I A I I s( n JoM s 

and Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1897 He then 
joined Alarlborough College as Assis- 
tant "Master, where he lemained till 
1904, when he jiroceeded to India 
to take u]! Ins ajipaintiiient it the 
Aitch son Chiefs’ College Mr 
Leslie Jones is a Fellow of tin 
Punjab Line ei site 

History o*^ the HOARD OF 
EXAAIINERS, Calcutta 

The Board of Examiners came 
into existence m Januarj 1854, in 
succession to the College of Fort 
William, abolished at that time It 
w'as m realitj' only a change of name, 
as the Board of Examiners jier 
formed all the functions hitherto 
discharged bv the College of Fort 
William The change w'as jiiobibly 
due to i feeling that for many r cars 
jireviously the title of ‘College ’ was 
somew'hat of a misnomei as the 
character of I ord Welleslev’s 01 ig 
inal foundation had been completely 
altered by changes in sjstcm intio 
duced during successive administra 
tions Fiom being a College with 
resident students and tiitoiial staff, 
it had Iiccome mctcly an msti 
tution where examinations w'erc 


held and coiisequenflv was, m fact, 
as its new designation inijihed 1, 
Bond of Exammcis 

Sn Robert Barlow, Baronet was 
ipjiointc'l its first President 11H854, 
while the duties of Secrctaiv were 
cntiiisted to Lieutenant Nass ui Lees, 
who was at the time of its abolition 
Secretar\ to the College of Foit 
Milham There were ilso ‘-eeeial 
membeisof the Board 

The di tics of the Boaid of 
Exammcis were not confined to 
examining in Oriental Languages, 
inasmuch as from 1856 to 1861, 
the Boaid held the examinations of 
candidates for diicct commissions 
in the Vrnr\ 

The Board has, foi some \cars 
jiast, consisted of a President tradi- 
tionalh a Judge of the High Court, 
and a mihtarj ofliccr as Scerctarv 
The Serretare assisted hv a staff 
of "ManlaMs and Pandits, is also 
Exanii or in ccitai< language^ 
\dditioiial tcmporar\ Examiners arc 
ajijiomtcd from time to time as 
iicccs':it\ an«c= There used to be 
a Sanskrit and Bengali Examiner 
jiermancntlv attached to the Board, 
liut this office was abolished in 1902 
There was too 111 formei \cars a 
II ndi Examiner, but ujion the retire 
meiit of Dr Hocrnlc in 1898 this 
jinst also w as abolished 

The Board of Examiiurs was 01 ig 
inalh located in Writcis’ Buildings, 
m the offices foimcrly oceujiicd bj' 
the College of Fort William About 
185=) it was mo\ed to No 46, Cliow' 
rmglicc, as a tcmiiorary measure, and 
thence to No i. Little Russell Street 
During the Mutiny of 1857 thislattci 
house was ajiprojiiiated as a hosjiital 
for officers, and the Board was in 
consequence transfeircd to No 8, 
Elysium Row' (now No 17) On 
January ist, 1902, the Boaid’s 
Offices and Lilirary were moved to 
the top flat of the old Agra Bank 
Building at the corner of Mangoe 
I ane and Jlission Row, but have now 
again been moved to a quieter and 
more suitable position, vtz , No 4, 
Paik Street, not far from the build 
ing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

COLLEGE OF FORT 
WILLIAM Founded by the Most 
Noble Richaid, Marquis of Welles 
ley t8oo 

Provost — Revd David Browm 

Vice Piovost — Revd Claudius 

Buchanan 


Urciiibcis of the College Council 
The Hon'ble Henr}' Wellesley, 
1801 

Geoige Hilaro Barlow, Esq , 
1801 

Neil Bcnjcimin Edmunston, Esq , 

1801 

John Lumsden Esq 1802 
John Heibert Harington, Esq, 

1802 

Henry Thomas Cokbiookc, Esq , 
1802 

John Fomhelle Esq 1807 
James Stuait Esq, icSio 
Robert Ker Esq , 1817 
John Fcndall, Esq , 1S17 
William Edward Rees, Esq , 
iSiS 

Sir J E Colebrookc, Bari, 1819 
Courtney Smith, Esq , 1820 
William Bnttcrwoith Ba^leJ’■, 
Esq , 1S20 

(icorgc Swinton, Esq , 1820 
Holt Mackenzie Esq , 1820 
S T Goad Esq , 1S22 
J H Harington, Esq 1824 
A Stilling, Esq 182=5 
W H M icnaghton Esq , 1825 
E Molon^ Esq 1825 
Heni\ Shakespeare, Esq , 1826 
IT G Chiistian, Esq, 1S26 
Sccrtlanc '. — 

Charles Rothman Esq , Apiil, 
rSor 

Whlliam Hunter, m d ist Novem- 
ber, 1805 

Lieut AVilliam JIacdougall, Oflg 
May, 1807 

Dr John Lejalcn Asst Secj' , 
20th Sejitember, 1807 
Lieut Abraham I ockett, ist 
November, i8ir 
1 lent Archibald Gallow'ay, Asst 
Secy , 1st No\ ember, 1811 

James Atkinson, Esq , m d , Offg 
Asst Secy,3id Januarj', 1813 
Lieut Thomas Roebuck, Offg , 
7th January, 1817 
Lieut Riiddel ist European 
Regiment iith March, 1824 
Lieut Hugh Todd, 21st Native 
Infantry, 17th Januaiy, 1832 
Captain J W J Ouseley, 28th 
N 1 , 17th Apiil 1832 
Cajitain G T Marshall, 35th 
N 1 , 4th July, 1838 
Ensign tv Nassau Lees, 42nd 
N I, 5th Maich, 1853 
Board or Examiners, Calcutta 
IniMiited a^ili January, 1854 
President — Sir Robeit Barlow, 
1834 

Secietary — Lieut W Nassau 
Lees, 42nd Regt N 1 , 1854 
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AGRA COLLLGL, \gri In 
iSi8, Cringa Dliai Slnstn 1)L(11 Il i 
thed to tliL E ist Indii Comiiinj the 
lents of ceitun Wnds in tlic d.s 
tricts of Aligirh <ind JIuttn, for 
the promotion of cducTtinn In 
accordance with the Shistri's Will, 
Agra College w is opened in 1.823, the 
endow’inents then ^leld,ng upw ird*; 
of Rs 22,000 a ^ car Susbequenth, 
Go\einment added to the income 
and raised the College to its jircsent 
status In 1883 the management 
was transferred to a Board of 
Trustees The College now reccia ce 
annual grants of Rs 12,000 fiom 
Government and Rs 2,500 from the 
Municipality of Agra, m addition to 
the original endowments At the 
time of the transfer the Trustees 
made an appeal to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Province of 
Agra, and a lakh of rupees was 
added to the endowments, while 
the capital of the scholarship fund 
was raised fiom Rs 25,000 to 
Rs 45,000 The Maharajas of 
Gwahoi and Bharatpore maintain 
additional scholarships The Col 
lege was affiliated in Arts and in 
Law in 1889, and in Science in 1S96 
The immediate control of the Col 
lege IS in the hands of a Committee, 
two of the members of w'hich are 
official, the remainder being nomm 
ated by the Trustees The College 
consists of tw o departments, vtz , 
the College proper under a principal, 
and the School under a head master 
Theie aie 700 schoolboys and 
students enrolled, of whom over 200 
are boarders in the College Boarding 
Houses and 104 in the Caste Board 
mg Houses 

Mr THOMAS CUTHBERTSON 
JONES, Principal, Agra College, 
Agra, was born m 1869, at Douglas, 


111 the IslOifjMtn, iiul cdiR it(d 
it Bristol (trimmii School, md 
WtsItN Colli gi, Sill lilt 111 imdi r 
Di Dilhiigci, md at H iiiom r, 
Germain He gridiiitid it tin 
1 ondoii Uiii\erMt\ taking first 
class honour', in English mil 
Ereiich liter iftin \ffci tomplt f 
iiig lin colligiite ciriir, Mr Join., 
accepted the position of smior 
house master at Bilton (ir mge 
College, Harrogate In the \eai 
1894 he proceeded to India to t iki 
U]) the apiiointmcnl of Iieadinasti r 
at Oak Openings School, Naini T il 
From there he was transferred to 
Agra College m 1895 in the jiost of 
Junior Professor, and in 1897 was 
promoted to Senior Piofcssor In 
1901 he was made Princqiil of tlie 
College, on the death of Mr A 
Thomson, the late Principal Mr 
Jones IS a Fellow of the Allahabad 
Unn ersity 

AITCHISON CHILES’ COL 
LEGE, Lahore, Punjab This insti- 
tution was founded for the benefit 
of the sons of Indian Noblemen, 
Rajahs and Nawabs and gentlemen 
of high social standing of the Punjab 
and Frontier Piovinccs, Hindu, Sikh 
and j\Iussulman The object of the 
College IS to impart a sound liberal 
education, on English jniblic school 
lines, to Indian gentlemen of the 
above class Sjiecial stiess m the 
higher classes is laid upon political 
economj', law’, and revenue, as tend- 
ing to perfect the administrative abil 
ities of the pujiils, and thus fit them 
for the exalted stations they wall be 
called upon to occupy in later life 
Great pains are taken to impai t a 
know’ledge of the English language 
and literature, and the award of a 
diploma for a special com so to a 
student of this College from the 


Gn\ ( rninei.t of indi 1, IS ucijuid is 
iqiM dint to till (lassurt liciti of 
till Piinj il) L iii\ I rs,t\ for tlu Lii 
irmii 1 s iiiiin ition 1 he wliolt 
iotir.-( of till (olligi Is flirtctid to 
w irds mill iting tin stiidiiits 1-. 
giiitliiiun. 111 till bistsiii-.i of the 
vord I Iitir (du'ic d lull Imrig is 
will lookid iftir, ind ganu- md 
111 iiih sjiorts irc comiuiKorx, is m 
similar institutions in Liiglaiid 
I III stmlLiits in accommodated in 
three boarding lioti-es sitiiatid be- 
hind the 111 nil College building 
I- ich stiidi lit IS illotted isijiaiate 
room In tin grounds there is a 
small hosjnt il, lEo a gjmnasiuni, 
md for the rihgimis needs of the 
\ annus 1 1 isses there is a mosque 
(built b\ the late \aw ibof Bahawal 
jnir) for Mussulmans \ temple and 
i dharamsala, for the Hindus and 
Sikiis, respecti\cl\, ire require 
nieiits whicli it is hoped will shortlj 
be met Attached to the College 
there arc sc\ oral acres of cultu ated 
land, under wheat and other jiro 
duce, the jirocecds of which assist 
the finances of the College There 
arc at jiresciit about eight} three 
students, ncaily all boarders, at the 
College, and the attendance is on the 
increase The foundation stone of 
the institution was laid by Sir 
Charles Aitchison, w hen Lieutenaiu- 
Goeernorof the Punjab The au 
thoiities had long been cognisant of 
the necessit} for such a college for 
the impoitant class which now 
benefits by it, but it was not till 
public interest was awakened that 
it assumed jiractical shape This 
being effected, the Indian Chiefs 
and Princes speedily jiroeed their 
apjireciation of the project, and 
the joint cajutal of Rs 4,82,000 
was raised within a comjiaiatn ely 
short jieiiod 
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Lahore Medical College During his 
long connection with the Lahore 
Medical College he has also occu- 
pied the Chairs of Botany and of 
Comparative Anatomy He is at 
present Df,an of the Faculty of 
Science, and one of the lepresenta- 
tives of that Faculty on the Syndi- 
cate of the Punjab University He 
IS an examiner in Physiology, 
Botany, and Comparative Anatomy 
in the Universit}^, and is the author 
of ‘ ‘ Eyesight in Schools’ ’ published 
by the authority of the Punjab 
Text book Committee and adopted 
by the Educational Departments 
of Bombay and the Punjab as 
a text book in Secondary Schools 

Professor Caleb practises as a 
consultant in eye and ear diseases 
His principal contributions to medi- 
cal literature are — “ Stammering,” 
"Ferments in relation to Fermenta- 
tion, Putrefaction, and Disease,” in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the University of Durham, 
“Hypnotism” and various papers 
on "Refraction’' and ” Diseases of 
the Eye’’ in the Calcutta Indian 
Medical Journal 

Professor Caleb takes a keen 
interest in Freemasonry, and is a 
Past Master of Lodge “ Hope and 
Perseverance ’ ’ No 785, EC, of 
Lodge '' Industry ” No 1485, E C , 
and of Lodge “ Albert Victor " 
No 2370, EC He IS a Past Presi- 
dent of the District Board of Gene 
ral Purposes, Punjab, and one of 
the Trustees of the Punjab Masonic 
Institution 

EUROPEAN AND ANGLO IN 
DIAN DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 
On the 28th February, 1883 
one of the largest meetings cf 
Europeans ever held m the Calcutta 
Town Hall assembled to protest 
against the "Ilfaert jBili ” This Biff 
deprived European British subjects 
of the right of trial by Magistrates 
of their o\s n race, and caused intense 
excitement all over India The 
excitement spread to the British 
Army and compelled Lord Ripon’s 
Government ultimately to concede 
the right of trial by Jurj', a nght 
previousl}' confined to Sessions and 
High Courts, to every European 
British subject brought up on a 
u arrant before any ^lagistrate The 
Town Hall Meeting appointed a 
Committee, consisting of Messrs J 
J Keswack, J Flemmgton, W L 
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Thomas, A B Miller, G H P 
Evans, J G Apear, J Gubbay J 
H N Branson, E D J Ezra H 
Finter, W C Madge, J Murdock 
and D Cruickshank, to prepare 
memorials against the Bill, to both 
Houses of Parliament and the 
Government of India 
A Sub-Committee of the above 
Committee was then formed W'lth 
Mr A B Miller as Chairman, and 
Mr W C Madge as Honorary Sec 
retary, to form and draw up a 
constitution for an Association 
‘ ' to watch over and protect the 
interests and promote the welfare ’’ 
of all persons of European or 
British birth or descent or adopting 
the European standard of living m 
India Ov'er a lakh and a half of 
rupees, or £10,000, was collected, 
which sum was ci eased by 
Rs 30,000 more in annual sub 
smptions in the first }iear 

In the twm most strenuous years 
of the Association, 1883 and 1884, 
&Ir J W Furrell and Mr S E J 
Clarke were its Honorary Sec 
retaries , Mr Clarke holding the 
office alone m 1885, and being 
succeeded in 1886 by Mr Madge, 
its present incumbent The sue 
cessive Presidents hav'e been Jtr 
J J Keswick, Sir A Wilson, 
Mr D Cruickshank, Mr L P 
D Broughton, Mr J N Stuart, 
Sir M Turner, Mr L P Pugh, Mr 
W A Bankier, Mr W Garth, and 
Mr H W S Sparkes 
The Association has carried on its 
W’ork for ov'er 20 years scrutiniz 
mg any fresh legislation as well as 
an}^ admmistrativ e action of Gov'- 
ernment, affecting its constituents 
Its Council of 20 has contained lead- 
ing members of the commercial, 
legal and trading classes, and its 
constituencj' has consisted of the 
classes represented on its Council, 
besides planters Tlie Government 
has for years recognised the bodj' 
and consulted it on subjects of 
public importance The Associa- 
tion holds an Annual Meeting, 
usually in March, at w Inch it pre- 
sents its Annual Report and Ac 
counts and elects its office holders 
for the ensuing vear Originally 
inspired, no doubt, by warm race 
feeling, the Association has in 
recent j'ears been divested of all 
animus, and while it seeks mamh 
to preserv e v aluable legal rights 
on behalf of its own constituents. 


even Indians perceive that the 
preservation of such rights, which, 
if once abolished, will never be ic 
vived, maj eventually be extend 
ed to all classes, as the country 
adv'anccs in education and civ iliza- 
tion and becomes better able to 
appreciate them 

Mr M ALTER CLLLEY MADGE, 
Secretarj to the Eiirojican and 
Anglo Indian Defence \ssociation 
was born m the >car 1841 at 
Calcutta and proceeded to Scotland 
for his education, being placed 
for this purjiosc at the Edinburgh 
High School He returned to 
India in 1858 and joined the 
old Salt Department as Sujicrin- 



Mr VY C VIVDGE 

tendent, m which jiost he remained 
for three 3 ears He was then ap- 
pointed to the Bengal Police and 
remained m that Department lor 
two 3 tars as Assistant Sujienn- 
tendent, and thereafter was ap 
pointed a Dei)ut3 Magistrate In 
the 3 car 1872 Mr Madge joined 
the Press on which he laboured 
with some success In the trouided 
times in 18S1 the European and 
Anglo Indian Defence \ssociation 
was founded and Mr 'Madge joined 
as Honorarv Secretarv to the Exe 
cutiv e Committee He has remain- 
ed connected with that Ixidv al 
most over since, first as Honorarv, 
and aftenvards as paid Secre'arv to 
the Association He is also Pre- 
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Pi estdents 

A Sconce, Esq , c s , 1858 

Sir Chailes Tievelyan, kcb 
1863 

E T lievor, Esq, cs, 1868 

V H Schalch, Esq , c s , 1876 

J O’Kinealj, Esq, cs, 1877 

E F Eampjni, Esq , c s , 1899 
Sea et(mei> 

Majoi E St George, i6tli Apij) 
1868 

Captain H S Janett, iStli April 
1870 

Smgeon-Majoi G S A Eanking, 
M D , M R c s IMS, 17th June, 
1S94 

Ma]oi {now Lieut Colonel) D C 
Phillott, 7th April 1905 

Babu ANANDA MOHUN 
BOSE The late Ananda Mohun 



11k 1 He An\nda Mohan Bosi- 

Bose was born in the district of 
Mymensingh m 1848 and educated 
at the Myniensingh High School 
and the Presidency College where 
he had a brilliant career _He^ stood 
first in the FA BA. and M A 
examinations and immediatel} 
after passing the latter he was 
appointed Professor of Mathema- 
tics at the Presidency College In 
the following 3 ear he gained the 
Premchand Eoj'chand Scholarship 
and later on proceeded to England 
to complete his education He 
entered at Christ Church Cam- 
bridge, and took part in the debates 


of the Cambridge University 
Union On being called to the Bar 
in 1874, he returned to India and 
joined the Calcutta High Court 
Here he rapidlj' acquired a reputa- 
tion as an advocate , but his am- 
bitions did not tend in that direc- 
tion, and he devoted only sufficient 
of his time to his professional w ork 
to enable him to earn a living His 
aspirations were to a large extent 
political, and he was one of the 
pioneers of the political move- 
ment in Bengal With his friend, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee he 
founded the Indian Association in 
1876, of w'hich he was elected the 
first Secretarj’’ On the formation 
of the Indian National Congress he 
became one of its most fer\ ent 
supporters In 1897 he again 
visited England for the purpose of 
representing to the British public 
the aspirations of educated Indians 
and their alleged grievances against 
the Government During his stay 
which extended over a 3 ear, he 
addressed numerous public meet- 
ings. and on his return to Indn in 
i8g8 he w'as elected President of the 
National Congress, which met that 
year in Sfadras He also took the 
deepest interest in educational 
matters, and in the various religious 
and social questions affecting his 
countr3?men He was a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University and for 
many years he rendered valuable 
service in the Senate He w'as the 
first member elected to represent 
the University on the Bengal 
Legislative Council and he also 
served on the Education Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord Ripon 
He founded the City College which 
he later on handed o\ er to a Com- 
mittee The cause of female edu- 
cation appealed to his sympathies 
and he was instrumental in founding 
the Banga-Mahah Vidyalava (after 
w'ards amalgamated with the 
Bethune College) and the Brahmo 
Girls’ School Babu Ananda was a 
deepl3' religious man While 3^et a 
student he joined the Brahmo Somaj 
and when in 1878, the split occurred 
among the progressne Brahmos 
he was selected as the leader of 
the seceding part3', which under 
his leadership was organized into a 
^ igorous and active Church since 
known as the Shadharan Brahmo 
Somaj His health broke down 
after his last visit to England, 


and he died on the 20th August, 
igo6 His last public appearance 
was on the i6th October, 1905, when 
he laid the foundation stone of the 
projected Federation Hall, and was 
carried to the sjiot in an invalid’s 
chair 

Piofcssor CLEMENT C CALEB, 
MB, MS (Durham), M R c s 
(Loud ), Professor of Ph3'siology, 
Medical College, Lahore, was born 
at Rai BareiUi', India, and educated 
at the Lahore Medical College, 
King’s College, London, and tin 
Unneisit3' of Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle on-l3'ne In 
1884, he graduated as M B , taking 
honouis at the first examination 
for that degree, and as M S m the 
following yeai He is also Senior 
Medical Scholar and Associate of 
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Professor Clement C Caleb 

King’s College, London, and a 
Medallist and Prizeman 111 the 
University of Durham Professor 
Caleb W'as for nearly two years 
Resident Medical Officer at the 
klount Veinon Hosjntal for Con 
siimjition and Diseases of the Chest, 
Hampstead In 1887, on the 
establishment of two additional 
professorships at the Lahoie Medical 
College, he w'as, on account of his 
distinguished College careei, and on 
the lecommeiidation of the Punjab 
Government, appointed as Professor 
of Physiolog3' and Pathology at the 
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quate tuition difficult, and students 
were not attracted The College 
languished till ilr B H Baden- 
PoweU, then Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, and Dr Leitner came 
to its aid Public interest was 
elicited by a gratuitous series of Law 
lectures delivered by Mr Baden- 
Powell The attendance improved, 
until in 1871 there were 52 regular 
undergraduates, besides many 
casual students The staff was also 
expanded by the engagement of Dr 
C R Stulpnagel, m a , as assistant 
Professor At about this time the 
institution was removed to other 
premises and installed in a large 
bungalow in Anarkali, belonging to 
Lala Devi Das, close to the present 
Ice Factory For a long time, 
however, the establishment of the 
College on a firm basis was delayed 
by the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to create a Punjab Univer- 
sity to which the existing colleges. 
Arts, Oriental and Medical, should 
be affiliated, and which should be 
empowered to grant degrees The 
distance of the Calcutta University, 
to which the colleges were affiliated, 
and the time involved in obtaining 
Calcutta degrees, were disadvantages 
felt for several years A movement 
was set on foot to induce Govern- 
ment to establish a University in 
the Punjab, but it was long without 
success In the year 1877 , the affairs 
of the Lahore College were improved 
by the addition of the Delhi College 
staff, including Messrs Sime and 
Dick The College had some time 
previously been removed to Dr 
Rahim Khan’s Bungalow, on the site 
of the present Veterinary College, 
as a temporary measure, pending 
the completion of the building in 
which it IS now installed, and which 
was erected at a cost of 3 J lakhs of 
rupees In the year 1882, the 
Government yielded to the pressure 
of public opinion, and by an Act 
passed in that year, the Punjab 
University College was transformed 
into the Punjab University, 
empowered to grant degrees 
upon the same footing as other 
Universities, and the Government 
College was given more of the 
character of a college in an English 
University than it had previously 
possessed The popularity of the 
College was now established, and a 
couple of years later the number of 
students had reached 128, and Mr 


Ibbetson, officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, tried to save the 
staff from being again overwhelmed, 
by prohibiting further admissions 
This, however, was found impractic- 
able , and the numbers increased until 
in 1886 they reached 248 There is a 
Boarding house connected with the 
College which was completed in 
1889 In 1891, the Presbyterian 
Church in the College grounds was 
acquired and transformed into a 
gymnasium, and playing fields are 
being provided in the fringe of land 
around the College, athletic games 
now forming a part of the curricu- 
lum The picturesque building in 
which the College is at present locat- 
ed is situated on an eminence to the 
east of the District Kutcherry and 
north of the public gardens The 
structure is in the Gothic style with 
a large central clock tower It con- 
tains accommodation for theCollege, 
a large examination and lecture 
hah, and laboratones for Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology 
There is also a good Gymnasium 
The College has recently taken over 
from the Medical College the preli- 
minary teaching of Science, Chemis 
try. Physics, Botany and Zoology 


Mr SAMUEL ROBSON. Prin- 
cipal, Government Cohege, Lahore 



Mr S Robson 

was born in 1853, in Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Edin- 


burgh He obtained Honours in 
Classical literature in 1877 In the 
following year hejentered the ser- 
vice of Government He at first 
joined the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, but was soon transferred to 
Patna He next served at Hooghly, 
and again at Patna until 1897, when 
he was appointed Principal of the 
Dacca College After a year’s ser- 
vice at that centre, he was appointed 
to Lahore, as Principal of the 
Government Cohege, which post 
he stih holds 

Rev PSACK HYRAPIET 
JACOB, until recently, head of the 
Armeman Church, Calcutta, was 
born in 1844 at Julfa, Ispahan, 
Persia, and educated at All Saints’ 
Cathedral in Julfa Jlr Jacob was 
for a quarter of a century, prior to 
ordmation,teacher at St Cathenne’s 
Girls’ School and other national 
schools at his native place He was 
also English tutor to the same in- 
stitutions, and served m the choir of 
the schools In 1883 he took holy 
orders, and was ordained by the 
Most Reverend Gregories, Prelate 
of the Armemans in Persia and 
India, and was placed in charge of 
St Mary’s Church in the parish of 
Julfa He became a member of 
the Holy Synod of the Julfa 
Cathedral, and remained in charge 
of the schools and ecclesiastical 
printing press Shortly after his 
ordination he was for a short time 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
and on his return to Julfa 
took up the same duties as before 
In 1886 he was sent to India and was 
appointed a junior priest of the 
Armenian Church of Nazareth at 
Calcutta, which appointment he 
held for about five years He was 
then appointed to a mission by his 
Diocesan Bishop to tour India and 
Burma for the purpose of collect- 
ing contributions for a new Semi- 
nary for Girls and Boys at Julfa 
He returned to Persia, after having 
accomplished this mission, in 1901, 
and took up his former functions at 
Julfa In addition to these duties, 
he was m charge of the Vestry of 
the Cathedral Convent and the 
Treasury, and was the teacher of 
religion at the Girls and Boys’ 
Schools, also Secretary of St Cath- 
erine’s Nunnery for someyears His 
duties mcluded the mspection of 
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sident of the Anglo Indian Asso- 
ciation which represents domiciled 
Europeans and their descendants 
Mr Madge is an Honoiaij' Magis- 
trate, and Justice of the Peace of 
Calcutta, a Member of the Chris 
tian Burial Board, a Member of the 
Committee of the Hospital Nuising 
Institution, a Councillor of the 
Women’s Friendl}^ Society and a 
Government nominated Commis 
sioner of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation 

Rev ARTHUR HENRY EWING, 
Ph D , D D , Principal of the Allaha 
bad Christian College (Presbjdenan, 
USA), Al'ahabad, was born at 
Saltsburg, Indiana County, Pa , 
U S A in the year 1864 He was 
educated at Saltsburg and Elder’s 
Ridge Academies, and graduated 
from Washington and Jeffeison’s 
College, Washington, Pa in 18S7, 
and fiom the Western Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany City, Pa , in 
1890 In September 1890 Mr Ewing 
proceeded to India as a missionarym 
connection with the American Pres 
by ten an Church He was first 
stationed at Ludhiana, Pun]ab, 
where he remained for eight years, 
devoting himself to educational, 
literary, and general mission work 
In 1899 he returned to America and 
remained as a resident graduate 
student at the John Hopkm’s 
University, Baltimore, for two years 
His pnncipal subject ivas Sanskrit, 
under the guidance o*' Professor 
M Bloomfield, and subsidiary sub- 
jects, Philosophy and Arabic, under 
Profs E H Griffin and Paul Haupt 
In the year 1901 Dr Ewing returned 
to India and was stationed at 
Allahabad for special educational 
work The College at Allahabad 11 as 
started in 1902 and Dr Eiving has 
remained in charge ever since He 
has a good deal of administrative 
work to do in the North India 
jNIission of the American Presbyte- 
rian Church He is Honorary 
Secretary of the North India Tract 
Societj% and Treasurer of the North 
India Mission The Mission at 
Allahabad was founded in the year 
1836, and has three centres, Katra, 
Jumna, and the City The first 
Mission Press in Northern India was 
staited at Katra There is a mis- 
sionar} ’s lesidonce at Katra, also 
a Chuich, a Chnstian village, the 
Mission Press and the Mary Wana 


maker Chnstian Girls’ High School, 
a beautiful building woith half a 
lakh of rujices, built 133 the Hon 
John Wanamakcr of Phil idelphia 
riieie arc three missioiiar3' rcsi 
dences at the Jumna, a Cliuich, a 
High School, a Chiisliaii B03S’ 
Boarding Depaitmciit and the 
Allahabad Christian College In the 
city there is a Women’s Hospital 
and a large cliiircli Tlie ^Iission 
took o\er from the East India 
Company its college work at 
All ihabad in 1846, and conducted 
the College for some 3 cars, but after 
the Indian Mutin3, continued the 
establishment onl3 as a High 
School In 1S53 the Jlission bought 
the Court House at the Jumna, and 
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converted it into a High School 
building The Christian Girls’ 
School was founded at the Jumna 
in the year 1885, and removed to 
Katra in 1904 

The Allahabad Chnstian College 
was started in 1902 Since 1903 
there have been added a Laboia- 
tory, a Hostel, the Princeton 
Building, a Workshop and a Pow'er 
House, built by the Mission, and two 
bungalows, purchased from the East 
Indian Railway Co The College 
has an Electncal Engineering 
Course which covers three years 
after the B Intermediate Course 
of the Allahabad University A 
Manual Training Department is 
being started in connection with 


the Iligli School This Department 
offers sliopwork and drawing, along 
witli the major litcrar3 or “ liook ” 
subjects of tlic School Couisc 

The GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, 
Lahore This Institution vas 
opened on ist January 1864, under 
the temporaiy' charge of Jlr C W 
Ale\andcr, at that time Inspector 
of the Lahore Circle The building 
in w Inch the College v as located 
was that known as Maharaja Dhian 
Singh’s “hai eli,” within the precincts 
of the cit3' of Lahore At the 
commencement there were only 
seven students, and for a time the 
progress of the institution v as very 
slow, and great pains and special 
exertions on the part of Go\ ernment 
ha\ e been required to raise it to its 
present status Of the first seven 
students all matnculated at the 
Calcutta Univ ersit3' To add stabil- 
it3' to the College it was proposed 
to affiliate it to the Calcutta 
Arts College Mr Alexander was 
succeeded after three months 
1)3 Mr W H Crank from La 
Martinibre College, Lucknow In 
the same 3'ear the authonties 
decided to offer the Pnncipalship to 
Dr G W Leitner a distinguished 
Oriental scholar and Professor of 
Arabic and JIahomedan Law at 
King’s College London Dr Leitner 
accepted the offer and on arrivung 
in India took charge of the insti- 
tution which his care was to foster 
into vagorous life later on His first 
step was to separate the College 
from the Lahore Zillah School by 
provading for the former in separate 
rooms of the building When Dr 
Leitner assumed charge there were 
onl3' sixteen students at the College 
Dr Leitner set himself assiduously 
to popularise the institution He 
formed many acquaintances among 
the Indian gentry of Lahore, who 
welcomed him to their circle on ac- 
count of his comprehensive know- 
ledge and s3Tnpathy He shortly 
founded a society “ for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge and for the re- 
vuval of Oriental learning,” with a 
library and reading room attached 
Dr Leitner, however, had important 
matters to claim his attention and 
having to leave for Dardistan for 
the purpose of linguistic investi- 
gations, the progress of the College 
was not maintained The paucity 
of the remaining staff made ade- 
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whicli he raised from his fellow - 
countrj'men Ha\ .ng changed his 
colours, Claud Martin was as 
true to his new alleg ance as he 
had been to hiS old ser\ ce But 
the French company he ra sed 
w'as unreliable, and des]i te his 
efforts, many deserted The com 
pany was finally disbanded and 
Martin, m 1765, waas placed in com 
mand of a squadron of car alr\ 
in Oudh When Shuja ud Dow 
lab, Nawab Vizier of Oudh, decided, 
in 1765, to come to teiins with the 
English, whose nweteiate enemy 
he had been, he apphed foi and 
obtained the sen ices of Mai tin as 
superintendent of his jiaik of artil 
lery and arsenal , M irtm 1 eta.iui g 
his rank in the English ser\ ,ce and 
received his jiiomotion in elue 
course In this way he finally 
attained the lank of Genet al His 
services to the Nawab ViZ er of 
Oudh were inestimable He en 
ablcd him to retain the fiiendsliip 
Of the English, and being a stiong 
man m tioublous timc«, he be 
fnended the mei chants and bankers 
of the State, w ho placed themseh cs 
and their jiropcrty undci his jiro 
tection He entered into financial 
operat ons, and amassed a \ cry 
laige foitune, w herewith at his 
death he was enabled to endow 
the splendid institutions w h ch 
ha\c peipetuated his name The 
bUilding winch is now occupied 
l)j the Lucknow Jlartin ere Col 
lege, was built as a palace foi his 
own occupation b\ Geneial Jlartiii 
It jiai takes of the natuie of a for- 
tiess as well as of a residence, as 
fitted those far-off turbulent times 
But be did not ocenpa it dining b's 
lifetime, although he was buried 
theie His death occurred sfiortli 
after the siege of Seiingapatam and 
downfall of Tipjioo Sultan where, 
as a Comiiani's officer, he was 
present With gieat forethought 
General Martin had pro\ idcd that 
his remains should be interred in 
the palace winch is now the Luck 
now Mai tin ere, thus securing the 
building from molestation, for the 
Mahonicdan Goicrniiient u-'picted 
tombs where tlu\ re'iHstid no 
tiling else 

The abo\e i« a slight «k( tch of 
the careei of the man to whom edu 
cation in modem India is under 
such an immense obligation His 
will pro\ided tint his nnmcn'C 


jiosscssions should be realized and 
utilized in the founding of the 
schools whch now beai Ins name, 
but there followed appareiith inter- 
nunable litigat.on o\ir the meaning 
of the pio\,s ons, winch long dela\ ed 
the fru tion of his benee olent 
schemes It was not till 1S45 nearh 
half a centur\ aftei General Martm’s 
death tint a decree of the Supreme 
Court set free the funds which had 
been accumulating, and ga\e efiect 
to the Will winch pro\ did foi the 
founding of "a school for children 
and men to teach them the English 
language and rel g on ” At the 
same time, the beautiful jialace on 
the Gumti, at Lucknow, whch 
had lemamcd untenanted foi main 



Ncars, was handed oecr for the jiur 
pose of a school budding \t its 
foundation, the school gaee small 
promise of de\ doping into the 
important institution it has since 
become Lnder its fir--t Pniicipal, 
Mr John Ncwmarch there were 
onl\ fiftj' pupils in re- dcncc and 
before the Mutiin it did no great 
things On the outbreak of tin 
Mutin\ and the siege of the Lucknow 
Re-idencs thcMirtm’ere budding 
was abandoned Mutiiiecis broke m 
and rifled General Martin’s tomb, 
in search of treasiin , but liis remains 
were aftirward^recoMredand r> m- 
tirred in the s-cnie, temib The 
Martmicre lioe- wen iran=!erred 
to the Rcsielcnce, m <.he defince 


of which the elder lads took part 
\.fter the Mutiin was qudiiri, the 
school was reoiiciied iiid I01 !ift\ 
tears has bei n increasing m mi; or 
taiice the sound education im]nu ' 
at the institution leadttig to th 
success of sijnmn imiids m after 
life that Its upiitatioii as a gual 
educational ceiitie Ins biroiiK 
known far and Widi \t jiro'iiit 
there au about two iiinuirtd and 
liftt inqi Is net \ ng then tl nniiig 
it the Maitiii cu Of the-c, e ghtt 
are on the fouiulalion ind in 
entirch ;)ro\ did (m In tlu fund 
left b\ Geiieia! Miitin Hu iulu 
and giounds left In (.eiiiri! Mutn 
hate been adapted to the ])t!r))ose 
of a re side iiti ii college with gn it 
sk 11 Till binldiiig 's I in igiiifi 
cent one aid huh foi tin iiuds 
of those unsettled 1 mis it ])ai 
takes of the natuu of a fortii s 
The central tower is constnicteii 
strongh, for jiurjinses of de fence 
its walls are of great thickness tlu 
roof is bomb jiroof and Ioo[) holed 
bastions aie ]iio\ided I here ire 
subterraneous chambers jireieieliel 
for [irotection from the heat 111 the 
slimmer and aboee the-e use i 
senes of flats In gnural pi ui, 
the buileling consists of two scmi 
circular wings e\tending from ilu 
central tower and fiom tlu si 
again extend long inneMs con 
taming dormitories class room', 
masters’ quarters etc flu I udd 
mgs extenel rner a quarter of a 
mile in length The large h ill in 
the cen're tower, nngiinlle de- gn 
cd as a baiique'mg hall, as is e 1 
deuced b\ the decorations li is 
now been coneerteel into 1 rhi|iil 
U IS furmsbeel with two be nitiful 
staincei-glass wineiovs whitli win 
g\en b\ past and pri'int M irti 
n ere bo\s on the occasion of Ilu 
Tuhilec of the school m 1905 \ 

marhle floor for tlu ch incel irel 
tile carted screen which nti 
it from tlu librart, wir jin 
sented at tlu same t mi \ h uu’ 
some fight of st( jis e\ti lie’s tl 1 
whole li iigth of the bn ! In s 'oi 
the Ei't front On tbs suI, ti o 
is tlic artificial lalt in tin m deifi 
of winch a co’uirr as • itcti i 
to the nit more of Gi 1 1 r t! 'd 'iin. 
In hi' adojitsii SOI Tl n c ib 1 - 
IS o\ t r loi) ft ( I III 111 ii, it ’ ’ 
forms a I mdmarl lor "ib - s- , , 

Tile li mt s (if if ( i ’) I i I I '1 I 
with shsijt ’n "s e-'i I 
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the Industrial School at the same 
convent and supervision of the 
convent management In 1904 
when the Archbishop of Persia 
(Sahak A3'atian) intending to visit 
Shiraz, Bushirc, and all other 
dioceses in India in connection 
uith his Holy See, set out on his 
tour he took with him the Rev 
Jacob as his Chaplain and Inter- 
preter His Grace had a very 
successful tour, being warmly receiv - 
ed by Lord Lamington, Goi criior 
of Bombay, the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, and at Calcutta bj' 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India 
Before leaving India, his Grace the 
Archbishop placed the Rev Jacob 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Calcutta and here he laboured 
until the end of 1907 Besides his 
pastoral duties, he has taken great 
interest in the literary side of his 
work In 1886 he translated a book on 
Holjf Week services, for the conve- 
nience of the non-Armenian speaking 
members of his community He 
has also done very useful uorl^ in 
translating the Armenian Cate 
chism and Armenian Services and 
Hymns into English, and modernis- 
ing ancient musical notation for 
the use of the Anglicised 'Armenian 
community at Calcutta In this 
he has been very ably assisted 
by Miss Amy Apear He has also 
published valuable and interesting 
historical sketches of the Armenian 
Church 

The J N PETIl INSTITUTE, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay This 
Library vv as first started on the 1st 
April, 1856, in a small loom, by a 
few Parsee students, among whom 
may be mentioned the late Mr 
J N Tata It was then called 
“The Fort Improvement Library ’’ 
On the 4th December, 1857, at a 
meeting held at the Town Hall 
under the Presidentship of the late 
Dr Fraser, a regular Committee was 
appointed, which included such per 
sonages as the late Mr Nowiojee 
Furdoonji, and Dr Nara}''an Da]i 
On the 23rd June, 1858, Dr Haines, 
the then Educational Inspector, 
arranged that the Library should be 
supplied with free gifts of books, etc , 
from the Government In September, 
1S66, the Librarv was named “ The 
Fort Reading Room and Librarj' ’’ 
In 1875 it u as registered under Act 
XXI of i860 (being the Act for the 


Registration of Literary, Scienti 
fic and Clnntahle Societies) In 
1891 the late Ml Nesscnianjce 
I\Ianockjec Petit endowed it with a 
sum of Rs 25,000 foi peipetii.itmg 
the mcmor3 of Ins oiilj son, Jam 
setjce, who died in Maich, 1S8S, and 
who was a Life Mcmbei and Direct 
01 of the Libian In iccogmtion 
of this gift, the Institution was 
named “The J imseljec Nessci 
wanjee Petit Fort Reading Room 
and Libiaij ” 

Bai Dinliai Ncssorwanji Petit, 
mothci of Ml Jainsetjec, siibse 
quentlj made aiminificent gift of a 
building costing Rs 2,50,000 for the 
use of the Libran, and b\ a 
icsoliition dated lytb of March, 
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i8g8, the Institute was designated 
‘ ' The Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit 
Institute ’’ The building is invest 
ed in four trustees, and, together 
with othei eight membeis, two 
nominated by the trustees and six 
elected by the general bodji of 
members, they form a Committee 
of Management, having the holdei 
of the Petit Baronetej' as the 
President The total funds of the 
Institute (exclusive of the Build 
ing Reserve Fund) amount to 
Rs 45,000 The total number of 
new’spapers and periodicals sub 
scribed for is two hundred, and the 
sum of Rs 10,000 IS expended 
annually on the subscriptions to 
these papeis and the purchase of 


new books The Library is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
institutions of its kind in Bombav, 
attracting to itself a large number of 
members This number has steadih 
increased from \ear to tear, and 
since 1896 It has risen from 1,150 
to 2,600 

la MVRTIMLRE COLLEGE, 
Lucknow Vmong the manv re 
markable men from the West who 
laid the foundation of Eiiroiitaii 
domination in Ind.a, there is none 
who IS bcttci remembered to da\ 
thin General Claud M irt n, tlie 
iroiind(rof the Maitinierc In^titii 
t oiis at Lucknow Calcutta and 
Laons Born of \er\ humlile jia 
rents, at I v oii=, in France In his 
own exertions he obtained a 1 bcral 
education wli cli stood h m in good 
stead in his after caicer Endow 
ed bj nature with a strong miktarv 
bent, he smlcd for Iiuha 111 the vear 
1751, and on arrival at Pondicherrv 
(then, as now, the French cajital 
in India), he entered the ranks of 
the armv as a dragoon in the 
Gov enior’s bodv guard Reserved 
with distinction in the ten v ears' 
war with the English, being present 
at the first campaigns, which vveie 
favourable to the French arms He 
solved in the Regiment of Lor 
raiiie, the most distinguished in the 
Ficnch service, and was promoted 
He was present at the taking of 
Gudalur and Fort St Davad, in 
the capture of Blacktown, and in 
the siege of Fort St George at 
Madras M'hen the tide of v ictorv 
turned and S r E)'re Coote struck 
a fatal blow to French aspirations 
in India at the battle of Wande 
wash, where the French Generals, 
Lally and Bussy, were grievously 
defeated, Claud Maitin remained 
faithful to his service, when so 
manj^ deserted He W'as one of 
the prisoners at the unconditional 
suriender of Pondicherrj', which 
took place in 1761 But the 
French power, totally unable to 
make head agamst the English in 
India, waned, and it was found 
useless to contmue the stiuggle for 
mastery which had finally' 
passed to their riv^als Peace fol 
low'ed, and Claud Martin, his duty 
to his countrv honourably accom 
phshed, joined the service of the 
Honourable East India Company 
in the command of a company 
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Besides the educational ard physical 
advantages offered by residence at 
La Martiniere College, there are 
many material advantages to be 
gamed by successful students The 
scholarships awarded in the mstitu 
tion are greater in number and value 
than those of any other institution 
in India They range from Ks 50 
to Rs 60 per month in value, tenable 
for the whole three years’ course at 
Roorkee , and there are others, of 
varying smaller amounts They are 
not available, however, for any boy 
who takes a place lower than fifth on 
the list, or for residents of less than 
three years standing An addi- 
tional sum of Rs 88,300 was re- 
cently set aside by the trustees 
for providing additional scholar- 
ships, and the school is now very 
handsomely provided in this res 
pect Turning out a particularly 
virile class of young men. La Mar- 
tini ere has had gieat success in 
the engineering department The 
course at the school is specially 
adapted to fit in with the Roorkee 
curriculum, and it has passed 285 
boys into Roorkee, 159 into the 
Engineer Department, and 126 into 
the Upper Subordinate 'Civil Engi 
neer) Department On the Eng 
lish Entrance list the school has 
taken the highest place seventeen 
times It has won nine times the 
Council of India prize of Rs 1,000, 
for general efficiency, also twenty 
one gold medals and many silver 
medals rn the final examinations for 
the Public Works Department The 
Martinifere boys have been consis 
tently successful at these examine 
tions, though pitted against B A ’s 
and M A ’s from the Indian Uni- 
versities In one year they took 
the nine highest places on the lists, 
and on several other occasions the 
Martinibre has supplied the six lead 
ing candidates The general excel 
lence of the Martiniere education, 
added to Roorkee training, ensures 
employment for even those exhibi- 
tioners who fail to secure the guaran 
teed Government appointments 
In this department of engneenng, 
the school maintains a prominent 
position among Indian institutions 

Mr T G SYKES, b a , Pnncipal, 
La Martiniere College, Lucknow, 
was born at Holyhead in i 844 > and 
was educated at Woodhouse Grove 
School (where it may be mentioned 


the Right Hon’ble Sir Henry Fowler, 
G C s I , late Secretary of State 
for India, and Sir Lawson Walton, 
K c , the late Attorney General, 
were educated) and the London Uni 
versity, where he took his degree 
with honours Mr Sykes obtained 
his experience as a master at Eng- 
lish and Indian schools, before he 
was appointed head master of the 
Lucknow Martiniere Subsequently, 
he obtained his present appoint 
ment of Principal to the same ins- 
titution on ist March 1880 For the 
past twent3' seven j'ears Mr Sykes 
has entirely identified himself with 
the Martmifere College, and the whole 
system, as it at present stands, is a 
tribute to his admirable powers 



of administration and orgamza 
tion Mr Sykes’s energies have 
brought the College to the fore 
front in India He has imbued the 
institution with the spint of an 
English public school, with the 
happiest results Like all great 
head masters, Mr Sykes is more 
than a mere teacher and disciplin- 
arian He has the faculty that 
enables him to bung to the surface 
all that IS best in the nature of a boy 
committed to his care, and to edu 
cate his charges into men, in a under 
sense than that imphed by the mere 
acquisition of scholastic knowledge 
In 1905, the Lucknow Martiniere had 
the honour of a visit from Lord Cur- 
zon, then Viceroy of India, and on 


that occasion His Excellency compli- 
mented Mr Sykes on his long and 
successful life work, which, he added, 
was known and noted by the 
Goverrment of India Mr Sykes is 
still m the prime of vigour, notwith 
standing his long and arduous ser 
vices, and gives every evidence of a 
long continuance of these abilities 
and faculties that have made the 
Lucknow Martiniere the leading 
school of India 

The othei masteis of La Marti 
mere College are T R Read, M A , 
Head Blaster , A E Pierpomt, b sc , 
First Assistant Master , C L S 
Garnett, b a , Second Assistant 
Blaster , E Clarke, Inter b a , 
Third Assistant Master , J Spence, 
Fourth Assistant Master , T G 
Gill, T De Gruyther, H Lyon, E G 
Cooper, Music and Singing Blasters 
The Trustees are Sir H H Risley, 
c s I , K c I E , Secretary to the 
Government of India m the Home 
Department, and C H Kesteven, 
Esq , Solicitor to the Government 
of India The Hon’ble Sir John 
Hewett, K c s I , c i e , Lieutenant- 
Governor, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is the Visitor The 
Local Committee of Governors con 
sists of Major General Sir E Locke 
Elliot, K c B , D s o , Ross Scott, 
Esq , A L Saunders, Esq , S H 
Butler, c I E , T G Sykes, ex 
officto Member and Secretary 

La MARTINIERE GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, Lucknow This 
school, which is the companion insti 
tution of La Martiniere College at 
Lucknow, though not originally pro 
\uded for in the will of the founder, 
General Blartin, came into exist 
ence in consequence of one of its 
provisions General Martin had 
bequeathed certain monies to be 
set apart, and the income therefrom 
used for the release of poor debtors 
in India In 1865 it was found that, 
in consequence of the alteration in 
the law regarding the impnsonment 
of debtors, a large sum of money 
had accumulated, and as the ori- 
ginal purpose of the fund no longer 
existed, the Trustees and Governors 
of the General Blartin Fund decided 
to devote a portion of these accu- 
mulations to the establishment of 
a Girls’ School at Lucknow At 
that time there existed a small 
girls’ school at Lucknow, known as 
"Colonel Abbott’s School”, which 
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picturesque envuonment in winch 
the fortunate boys of La Martinibre 
College pursue their studies The 
education afforded is liberal, 
and equal to that of the best 
English schools ThiS is ensured 
by the excellent personnel of the 
masters appointed, a laige number 
of u'hom have English degrees, and 
ha\e been trained in the best tra 
ditions of English scholasticism 
English methods and discipline are 
preserved throughout, and the 
English monitorial system has been 
implanted on Lucknow soil, and 
undei the careful superrision of 
the staff, has been attended with 
the happiest lesults For the mon- 
itorial staff, rooms for private 
study out of school hours har'e 
been allotted in a block of buildings, 
situated in the same compound as 
the house of the first assistant 
master Judged 
by results, the 
Martinibre has 
done splendid 
and lasting 
work Marti 
mere boys are 
found in every 
branch of en- 
terprise in 
India and else- 
where, so well 
have they push- 
ed themselves 
to the front 
Great numbers 
of them have 
passed into the 
public service 
through the Thomason Engineering 
College at Roorkee, which has 
almost been turned into a preserve 
for Martinibre trained young men 
To take the record of one batch of 
class fellows, w'hose records were 
investigated , one is now' Chief 
Engineer of Western Australia, 
another, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Indian Medical Service, a third, 
Under Secretary in the PublicWorks 
Department of an Indian Province , 
a fourth, Secretary of Irrigation, 
and decoi ated with the C I E , 
four more are Executive Engineers 
in the Public Works Department, 
and others of the same class have 
been traced to various honourable 
positions in law, medicine and com 
merce This is but a specimen of 
the general success in later life 
w'hich attends the youths trained 


at this remarkable institution Tiic 
staff of the College, both teaching 
and suhoidmatc, is tlinroughlj 
comiilcte Out of i do/i 11 masters 
fi\e hare English dcgiets, md the 
rest ha\ e certificates w Inch prod iiiii 
their thoiough efTicicnc} I liere is 
a resident assist mt surgeon and .1 
trained nurse A senior and junior 
sergeant are in charge of the food 
and clothing arrangements, , nd two 
matrons are in chaige of the dor 
mitoiies The sere ants, who 
amount to a sm ill irm\, reside 111 
a Milage on the estate, jiresided 
oeer by a daroga, who is a lineal 
descendant of General Martin’sman 
of affairs Notwithstanding the 
site of the College is on the plains, 
the health of the inmates has been 
uniformly good, a fact due, no 
doubt, to the excellent arrange 
ments All the dormitories are on 
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the upper floors and the ventilation 
is perfect throughout Further , the 
greatest attention is paid to physical 
culture, the finest method of ward 
mg off disease There is a fine 
swimming bath, 85 feet in length, 
on the premises, and swimming 
IS systematically taught and 
daily practised A smaller bath, 43 
feet in length, is provided for the 
novices and others unable to 
swim, the depth of this is only 
3 feet Naturally, emulation 
to be admitted to the full sized bath 
makes every Martinibre boy a sw'im 
mer A verj' complete gymnasium 
IS also attached to the school, replete 
with ever)' appliance, airy and well 
ventilated By a wise provision, 
gymnastics form part of the curri 
culum of the school, and the exer- 
cises aie carried on under strict 


supervision, and with corresponding 
benefit Sports of all kinds aremadc 
a great fratiirc of La Martin bre 
school life Cricket and football 
arc systematically jiractised, and 
the College can jiut redoubtable 
teams in the field in both these 
sports The school grounds for 
cricket, football, hocke\, and tennis, 
ire suitabl} laid out, and c\cry cn 
coiirageinent is offered to the 
bojs to jierfect themsehes m 
g lines to w Inch much good, in the 
iiuigoration of body and mind 
ma)’ be ascribed flic College has a 
most cfricieiit Volunteer cadet corps 
Sen ice is compulsory on Men bo} 
of sufficient age Drill and training 
arc parts of the educational discipline 
of a Martiiiicre boj This sjstem, 
the desirability of which is only 
now being recognized in England, 
has been in force for thirty jears 
at La Marti- 
ni ere The 
bo j s are gra 
duall3'cducated 
into becoming 
efficient rifle 
men Practice 
IS at first guen 
with the Morris 
tube in the 
coyered shoot 
mg gallery, and 
subse q uently 
with the rifle 
on the range 
situated on the 
Jlartinibre 
grounds Every 
Martinibre boy 
is taught the traditions of his 
school, and the example of the lads 
who held the ‘‘Mai timbre post” at 
the Lucknow Residency, serves to 
excite militar)' emulation and en 
sures the efficiency of the corps 
The utmost care is lav'ished on the 
health of the boys In 1892, an 
outbreak of enteric fever caused 
the gov'ernors to investigate, w’lth 
the result that they found it ex- 
pedient to establish a cowhouse 
and dairy, with English machinery, 
refrigerators, and separators, for the 
propel control of the milk supply 
Enteric was thus entirely stamped 
out, and sickness of any sort is 
now raie The civ'il surgeon is in 
charge of the health of the school, 
and a commodious hospital, with 
resident assistant surgeon and 
nurse, is provided in the grounds 
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d member of the British Medical 
Associ ition, and a rdlow of the 
British Institute of Puhhc Health, 
and has made sercral contributions 
to medical literature 

The MEERLT COLLEGE Unit- 
ed Proemces, was eitahlislud m 
1S92 With the principal object of 
imparting educition to the nati\cs 
of the district It had for some 
\ears, a \er\ chequered caieci, but 
underthe new scheme 1 ecentlj' arm ed 
at With Goeernment, it bids fair to 
become one of the imjiortanl col'eges 
of Northern Indii' In addition to 
a Go\ eminent grant and its endow- 
ments, it icceiees large giants fioiii 
the District Boards of the Di\ ision, 
and the Meerut MimiCipalitr 

The erection of the new College 
IS now m progress, from jilans bs 
W Gunnell W'ood, Esq P W D , 
and the old buikling will be eon- 
\erled into a set of up-to date labor 
atones for science The gioundsaie 
c\tensi\c, occiijiving nearly 40 acres, 
which will be laid out as a large 
park with portions rcserecd for 
tennis, cricket, liockej, and other 
games There are fine boauhiig- 
houses for botii Hindus and Jfa 
homedans, a feature of which is the 
religious and moral instruction 
comejed by the superintendents, 
w'ho arc the senior Pundit and 
Moulvi, rcspectucly 

1 he College prepares students foi 
the B A , B Sc and LL B degrees 
of the Allahabad Uniaersity 

In the grounds there stands the 
new Go\ eminent High School, one 
of the “model” schools of the 
Province, to W'hich a member of 
the Imperial Educational Service 
IS to be appointed as head master 

Mr WILLIAM JESSE {Captavi, 
Lucknow V oluntecr Rifles), Principal 
of the Meerut College, was born in 
England in 1870, and was educated 
at Hereford and Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, wliere he took his B A 
degree in Natural Science m 1891, 
and his M A m 1901 For three 
years he served as one of the Scnioi 
Science and Modern Language 
masters in Bedford Modoin School, 
and came to India in 1894 as first 
assistant master at the I a Martin 
lere College, Lucknow, this post 
he held till 1903, when he resigned 
to accept the appointment of Pim 
cipal of the Meerut College, which 

32 


he has succeeded m 1 using out of 
the moiibund condition m which 
It then was 

In htcratuic, he has contributed 
a considerable numbe of jiaper^ 
on Indian Oinitliologv to 1 nions 
Indian and Enghsh journals, and 
has also edited “Moms’ Gcometri 
cal Drawing” foi Indi in studcnt= 



iMr WiLLiiM Jrssr 

Mr Jesse is a Fellow' of the Alla 
blind Unucrsity, and of the Zoo 
log cal Society of London ho is a 
member of the British Ornitholog 
ical Union, of the Bombay Natural 
History Soc etj', and of the Incoipo 
rated Soc cty of Authors, London 
He IS a Captain m the Lucknow 
Volunteer Rifles, and while at Luck 
now commanded the semoi La Mai 
tinicie Company, which in 1857 held 
the Martimere Post during the 
famous siege of the Rcsidcnev 

The laU Dr MAHENDRA LAL 
SIRCAR c I L , 11 D , D L , was bom 
in Paikpaia (Hownah, Bengal), 
on the 2nd Novembci 1S33 He 
comes fiom the famous S icai 
family of Aianch (Hughh) His 
father, Ram Tarak, had only two 
sons, the eldest being Mahcndra 
I al Having lost both his paients 
at an earlj' age, he w'as brought uj) 
in hiS maternal uncle’s house at 
Nebutola, Calcutta He obtained 
the rudiments of his English educa- 
tion under the celebrated lame 
teacher, Thakur Das De, generally 


known as Mastoi Alahasaja \t t'a 
age of seion he w'as admitted into 
the H lie Srhool, and in *850 he ob 
ta nid 1 Junioi Scholaiship, anddh n 
studied in the Hindu (Piesidency) 
Callege, whcic he soon distinguish 
ed himself He enteied the Medical 
College in 1S55, and h,s carcci tJieie 
was a biilhant one , he was first 
in the JI D examination, 1S63 
Bcfoic the Bengal Branch of the 
Biitish Medical A '-soc, at on, of 
which he was Sccietaij and Vice 
Pics dent, he early denounced 
Honia-Ojiatliji as a sj'stem ol 
quackci \ Subsequently Ji s opinions 
changed and he lead an addiess at 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
Associat on m 1867, in wdneh he 
alluded to ^“veral cuies by 
liomceopath c method of treatment 
and iiigcd upon the profession 
the ncccssitj' of lecognizmg it as 
one of the therajieutic sy'stems 
For this declaration of faith in 
homaojiathy he w'as outcasted 
He started the CalciiUa Journal of 
Medicine m 1868 to \cntilate his 
owai news m medicine, and he 
conducted it to the end of his hfe 
In August 1869, he advocated 
111 hiS journal the establishment of 
a National Institution for the Cul- 



Tlie late Dr W L Sircar, c i e , 
n D , n L 


tivation of Science The aiticle 
was w'ell leceivea by the press and 
subscriptions began to flow m In 
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had been founded in 1859 1 Ins 

uas taken o\cr and formed tlie 
nucleus of the eMstum institution 
At fust the school was Incited in 
the Jloti M linl, i colkction of 
buddings on the bulks of tlu (uim 
ti l)ut in 1871 it was transfeiied to 
the Khuishaed Mun/il, on the ojipo 
site bank of tlu ri\er In 1876, the 
local Goeeinment made the Iriistees 
a munificent gift of the buddings of 
du Khuishaed i\Iim/d, and in 18S8 
supplemented tins donation with i 
large grant of ad]o>n ng kind flie 
school IS thus well isol ited File 
onginal budding of the KJiiirslintd 
IMunzd at the time of the Mutine 
was large and two storejed, sur 
rounded by a dceji moat It was 
occupied by the rebels at the siege 
of the Lucknow Rcbidcne\ , init w as 
re captured, after si\ bouts’ Inid 
fighting, on 17th Noiemberi857 A 
pillar in the present compound of 
the Girls' School commemoiatcs 
the spot whcic those famous hetoes, 
Generals Outram, Havelock, and Sii 
Colin Campbell, met, on the da\ of 
the storming of the Khurshacd 
Munzil, to arrange future plans A 
new budding in addition has been 
erected by the Trustees This is <i 
handsome modern edifice jirovadcd 
with very fine dormitories on the 
upper floor, the lower floor being 
devoted to class 100ms and music 
rooms The music looms are iso 
lated The old and new buddings 
are connected by a cov'ertd wav 
which affords safe passage in the 
rams and hot weather, as well as 
a delightful playground for the girls 
The education afforded to the girl 
students is first class in every res 
pect They are trained for entrance 
into all the professions that are 
open to women Large numbers of 
the students enter the medical 
profession or quahf5' as trained 
nurses, and some proceed to 
England to study for higher 
examinations Many also qualify 
as teachers The report of the Ins 
pector of Schools supports the lugh 
reputation the institution has gained 
“It IS an admirable school, admir 
ably conducted,’’ says the report 
‘ ‘ It has had a thoroughly successful 
year, and m the last public examine 
tions did extremely well It passed 
all Its High School candidates, and 
passed six out of nine in the Middle 
School Examination, with three m 
the first division The staff have 


worked ''pkmlidlv, iiid tksirvi 
gi( it tndil foi liiiiif'itig oil dl till ii 
girls i-o vvt 11 Hut while till I \ nil 
in itioiis h ivt bii II woi) id [01 till 
wiiki iiiti II "ts of ( dm it on hivi 
ilsi) 111 in ki )it Will in V I w ' It s 
iiotiwortlu thit (III pliv-ril, is 
will IS till nil lit d, wiUiri id tin 
gills is llioroiigidv 1 1! 1)1 I iri of 
iiul thin in no 111 dtiiu, luppit, 
or mou intilligiiit (li,ldiin iti tin 
loimtrv thin tin girls of tin 1 ml 
now M irtinitii 

I 111 MEDIC \L ‘sCMOOl \gri 
w as (irst opinid 111 tin vi i iki^gbv 
Jiinics Fliom ison, who w is u th it 
timi I II uten lilt fiovi'iior of tin 
Noith-West ProViiiits \t tin 



M ijor G T Birdw ood 

outset, the institution consisted 
merely of 1 small dispensary' with 
a few students In the v'ear iSgo 
large surgical wards were addid 
and, later on, the Dufferm Hospital 
w as also -ittached In the year 1904 
the new ladv’ Ljall Hospital for 
IVomen was opened, and the old 
Duffenn Hospital was then conver 
ted mto an Ophthalmic Hospital 
At present, the Lady Lyall Hospital 
has accommodation for 70 patients 
There are 12 i urdah w'ards foi 
native ladies of the better class, and 
4 vvaids for Europeans Theie is 
also a school foi female hospital 
assistants, of whom there are at 
present sev'enty, the majority of 


tlniu In III',' in ommoil it< d in tin 
tiovirmiiMit Ho irding Him I Ik* 
Ophth dmii Ho Jilt d li f. loo bid-' 
iml ovi r 900 opi r iiio i for c it ir w t 
111 iimii div p rform <1 iiid onr 
’,0000 out i> it'i nt-. in tnitnl 
11(1 Mill Ml dll d hool k is ( » t< ti 
s vi grounds md ImiMiii, 1 Imi 
ibssittiiig room a mirbk floornl 
till itri i |ir II t I d iiithologii tl 
1 dior ilorv md 1 fim 1 \ iminatmn 
hall 1 111 ri HI 4''0 stud' nts it 
[in '•'III 111 tin rolk, iiii'l till \ nc' vi 
111' .r iiistrii' tion tbroiu h tin ini bum 
of liitiins g1vi.11 III till virriinilar 
\s most of til' stud' nts liivt now 
s'lim liiowkd!,i Ilf Ln.,listi, it IS 
bojnd tbit bi Ion long' till kctiin-- 
will Iv dihvtnd in tins 1 ingingi 
1 111 s| ifi I oiisi-ts of ,1 Prmciii d md 
SUV in \ssist lilt SiirgLoii', of 1 nglisli 
mil Indiin Lmvir-itv qiiahti' a 
tioii- 111 til' Out iloor Pitiiiil 
l)i)>irlmiiU from two to thric 
bundrid j'lt nils in tn itnl daiU, 
mil from 70 to 80 surgiial cisis 
lie lonst intlv umkr treatment 
I bin is i Lnrojii III w ird with 
iiiommnd ition for si\ 1 urojitans, 
md light [iriv lit w.irds fortlie belter 
el iss of 11 dives The Princii>il of 
the Sehool is Al ijor Gordon Fravirs 
Hirdwood MA, md (Camb) 
VI R C S , L R C P , D P It , I M S He 
was bom in the vnr 1867 11 
\\ ulliw m m India, md was edu 
cited at Clifton and St Pttir's 
Col'tge, C mibridge He ifterwaids 
joined Guv's Hosjnt il, 1 ondon He 
was Cliiiic il Assistant at Guv’s Hos 
pital, AVcstmiiister Ophthalmic Hos 
jntal, and Great Onnond Street 
Hospital forCluldren After passing 
his cxinnnations he citered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1S93 and 
was posted on field service vvitli the 
Abor Expedition the same vear, 
when his services were sjveciallv' 
mentioned in desjiatches In the 
AVazinstan Expedition of 1894 he 
received a Medal and Clasjg and in 
the Tirah Expedition of 1S97 he 
leccivcd a Medal and two Clasps 
He enfcied the Civil Department in 
1898, md vv as ajvjiomted succcssiv cly 
Civil Surgeon of Gha/ipur, Muttra 
and Agra, m the United Provinces 
He also acted as a Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner for a short penod, and 
was a inembei of the “Malaria’’ 
Commission at Nagpur m the year 
I90I At jvresent he is a Civil 
Surgeon at Agra and the Principal 
of the Agra Medical Sehool He is 
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Ij re\crul inti bdo\cd 1)\ all old 
Minorites, did grcit thing', foi 
Minor Hoiist Eiit thougli lit slctjis 
imong tile inount.uns in fir Chik- 
riti “ Dong in s School,” tint 
standing mcmori il of Ins rt il iiid of 
Ins lo\e, will not let linn die, 
ind Manontes shill t\tr cherish his 
nieinon as dtir to them is then 
\ er\ Iicart strings 

T lie prc-'Cnt worthy Pinuiinl the 
\er\Rc\ M Hi\t,rt\, o s i* rcstiii 
hies his iHiistrions prtdtCLSsoi in 
mint respects, hut the Iniiig ire 
enemies to jinise, so \\e ufnin 
Perched on in isolated spur, mid 
wi\ hetween R ijpur, the gate to 
Mussoorit and Mussooric Station, the 
elimitc of which is jierfect, the 
College IS for (dueitioinl pniiioses, 
ideilh situ ited Remote from ” the 
madding crowd’s ignohle stiife, ” 
the student cm "sit iiid think” 
it peace riiecaincious rLcieation 
groundsill the College estate, ind the 
nuinherand \ arieti of the g lines in 
diilgedni, gii irantee the desideratum 
mens s(i)i« in corporc snno The 
College can romloitihlj accommo- 
dite ahout 200 hoarders, and the 
aiorage attendance during the acade 
mic >e ir IS rirel\ helow these figures 
besides Scicral daj scholars whose 
fi lends reside in the station 
As it would he tedious to enter 
into minntiai conceniing the 
College structure, a few general 
items must suffice Each of the 
various departments has its allotted 
stud} -hall and class rooms Three 
large airy dormitories aecommod itc 
the hoarders, man\' of the senior 
students enjoj separate rooms 1 he 
Aula Maxima, winch series as an 
ambulacrum during the hot and 
rimy seasons, has a stage ittaclied 
to it, where the College theatricals 
are held, and w’here fiom time to 
time lectures and entertainments 
are given by members of the staff, 
and by persons iisiting JIussoone 
As this IS hut a crude sketch, fur- 
ther information may he had in the 
College prospectuses, and m the 
Manor House Xmas Annual which 
IS composed, for the most part, by 
old Manontes, and by the students 
themselves 

The staff, which is large and 
thoroughly efficient, is composed of 
men most of whom arc directly 
out from Home Men that graduate 
m Europe conduct the College 
special departments 


For in Indian caicei, St George’s 
College offers to the iniblic all 
that m i\ he leqtiired It is an old- 
..stahlished school, and has gi\en 
jnoof of being a fust class education 
al institution The curriculum is 
arranged so as to include the re 
quiretncnts of the \arioiis ages, 
from the toddler of four summers 
to the \oung gciillcman out of Ins 
teens Students are picjiared for 
Goicrmnenl stiiidiuls, Foicst, Stir 
\e\. Police, Opium, F A and 
the Entrances of the Calcutta and 
the Allahabad Unncrsities, Superior 
Gi.ide \ccoiinls. Fourth Grade \c 
counts, and the Roorkce Upjicr 
Siibordiiiafc and Engineering E\am- 
111 itions Students aie also ])icpared 
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for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Entrances, the Dubbn Univeisity 
Entrance, the City and Guild of 
London Technical College Entiancc 
Examination, Entrance, Royal Col 
lege of Surgeons, London, Edm 
burgh and Dublin, Superioi Grade 
Police, Home Examinations, Army 
Preliminary, University, and Pre 
paratory Ci\ il Service Examinations 

These advantages are open to 
European students of evciy denom 
ination, in consideration of a 
moderate payment The diet of 
the College IS very good, and there 
IS plenty of it 

Every attention is paid to the 
morals of the pupils Ever3^where 
the mottoes, " virlns ct laboi 


ind '‘laboi omnia vincti," stare 
them m the face, and pioclaim the 
sacrcdiicss of virtue and of manly 
toil The aim of the institution is 
to so fashion and mould the charac 
tors of its numerous alumni that 
they ma}' hereafter become good 
Christians and useful members 
of societj' The means resorted to, 
to secure these noble ends is not 
seventy, but kindness The leli- 
gion ol the Piotcstant pupils is not 
interfeicd with Uic}' say tlieir 
prajers apart from the Catholic 
pupils 

ihc hygiene of the College is 
scrupulousl}' attended to, and, as 
a result, the annual medical reports 
of the doctoi III charge — usuall}' the 
Cnil Surgeon of the station — are 
most sitisfactoij Two qualified 
matrons are alwa}s m attendance 
to administer to the comfoits of 
all, and to sec that the household 
affairs arc propcrl}' attended to 
111 the \ arious departments 

Tlic games include cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, and tennis , and it is 
notorious that St George’s secures 
the lion’s share at the annual ath- 
letic sports held m Mussoone 
\^oluntcenng is a specialty with 
Manontes, .and the results up to 
date may com]iare favourably with 
those of an}' other institution in 
India For instance, St George’s 
has seemed the All India Cadet Clial 
Icnge Cup, w'hich w as competed for, 
foi the lirst time m 1905 

It would be diflicult to esti 
mate the value of the work done by 
St Geoige’s College for the Anglo 
Indian But he appieciates the 
woith of its labours m his behalf, 
and its brilliant results, and always 
lov'cs to style himself “An old 
Itlanorite ' 

The College, which is affiliated 
to the Calcutta and Allahabad 
Universities, receives annually a 
laige Government grant 

It reopens ist March (loth January 
for College Depaitment) and closes 
on the 15th December each year 

Rev EDWARD MONTAGU 
WHEELER M A , was born at 
Cawmpore m 1868, and is a grandson 
of the late Rev Dr K M Banerjea, 
c 1 E , D L He w as educated at 
La Martinieie Calcutta, St Paul’s 
School, Darjeeling, and Presidency 
College, Calcutta, fiom which last- 
named College he gi.aduated in 1886, 
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1876, with the \oluntaiy help of 
Su Richaid Temple, the then Lieu- 
tenant Goienior of Bengal, the in 



Dr A L SiuciR, F c h 

augural meeting took place, ana 
the institution was called the In- 
dian Association tor the Ciiltiva 
tion of Science He lectured on 
various scientific subjects regularly 
from its foundation till 1806, when 
his health broke down Lord Ripon 
laid the foundation stone of the 
Lecture Hall m 1882 The Maha 
raja of Vizianagram bore the whole 
cost of the laboratory building, 
and the foundation stone of the 
Vizianagram 
Laboratory 
was laid by 
Lord Lans 
downemiSgo 
The Associa- 
tion is now a 
well establish 
ed and well 
equipped ins 
titution It 
has great facil- 
ities for 1C 
search work 
Ever since its 
foundation it 
has had for its 
Patron the 
Viceroy and 
Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 
and as Presi- 
dent, theLieu 


tenant Governor of Bengal The 
Association is on the lines of the 
Royal Institution of England .ind 
IS a deseivnig institution It has 
been doing ical work Since the 
death of Di Sncai, the Founder 
Secietaij', the institution has had 
for its sccutaiy Di Ainnta Lai 
Siicarwho, like his father, has been 
devoting Jus uhole time, alteulion, 
and ciicigy for the {1111110111100 of 
Its objects Iluch jnacticil woik 
has been taken 111 hand by him, 
and an astionoiuical ofiseuatoie is 
under constiuction S.i Wilhim 
Ramsay \isited the Assoeiation 111 
1901, ind more recently it was 
visited byDi M \V Traecrs, Diiec 
tor of the Tata Institute These 
gentlemen expressed their high 
opinion legardnig the working of 
the institution 

The late Dr Siicar was a Fellow 
of tlieCilciittaUnneiMtj , Honoiarv 
Migistiatc, 18771902, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1887 , Member of the 
Bengal Lcgislatwc Council, 18S7 
1893 He was the fiist Indian 
medical man who obtained these 
high places of hoiioui He was a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Coi- 
poratioii for many years, and his 
services on the Municipal Board as 
a medical man w'ere invaluable He 
was made a Doctoi of Law' m 1898 
For ten successive years he w as a 
member of the Sjmdicate, and lor 
four successive years. President of 
the Faculty of Aits He was a 
member of the Council of the 
Asiatic Society and a Trustee of 


the Indian Museum Ho w as created 
a C I E m 1883, m recognition of 
his spr\ ices to seicuct He bore the 
entire cost of tiie Inuidiiig of the 
1 qicr Asjliim at Baidianath Deo 
ghui, which goes b\ the name of his 
wife IS Rnj Kumiii i eper As\lum 

The hte Dr S.rcar was an 
eloquent speakei He w as 111 
icUaiiced Lihtial, but ne\er \iru 
ienth allicked Go\crnmcnt 
nitisurcs He had a firm belief in 
the DiMiie Goiernment of the 
woiUl His life hid been one of 
consistent tod for science and Ins 
fellow countrjmcn His treaties 
oil Chohra and Plague ire among the 
best books on the subjects All li.s 
writings, scientific ind medical, 
appeared in his own journal He 
died on the 23rd Fcbniaii 1904 

St GEORGE’S COLLEGE, 
Jlanor House, Mussoone, U P, 
India Now one of the largest and 
most important of tlie Colleges for 
Europeans in India, St George’s 
College, Minor House, Mussoone, 
like other unendowed institutions, 
took jears to realize its present 
stately jirojiortions Principal after 
Principal generously contributed his 
quota to the work of progress , and, 
thanks to their efforts, the College, 
although It IS still far from being 
completed, can boast of being the 
largest educational establishment in 
Mussoone The College, which is 
under the patronage of His Lordship 
the Most Reverend Dr Gentilli, o c , 
Archbishop of Agra, w as founded as 
far back as 1854, by Bishop Persico 
The Rev Father Barry' was, the 
first Principal of Manor House, which 
w as in those early days nothing moie 
than a bungalow The Capuchin 
Fathers, Brady, Mackin, Ildephon- 
sus, Amehus, Lewis, Julius, and 
Doogan weie the Principals, m order 
of time, down to as late as 1893, 
w'hen the lems of government were 
tiansferred to the Patrician Brothers, 
under whose able guidance the 
Institution has prospeied e\er since 

It w'ouid not be m keeping w'lth 
the scope of this aiticle to enter 
into details concerning the labours of 
the many Principals that have guided 
the destinies of Manor House ever 
since its humble beginnings M'e 
feel bound, however, to pay the last 
of the Capuchin Principals, the Rev 
James Doogan, more than a passing 
tribute This great Irishman, deep- 
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The rise of C'lunpore to its jircscnt position of 
imjiortanct is i grent centre of imiuifictiinng iiuliis- 
tnes dates from neivK 50 veir^ ago Trade may lie 
said to liivc hid its beginnings m the mterrhingc of 
merchindisc between tlic Nortii Western Proeinces ind 
the then indejiendcnt kingdom of Oiidli The creition 
of a mihtire cinfonment led to 1 consideiible e\ten 
son of the town, and largely helped to iiigment the 
jiopiilition by drawing to it the large tram of followers 
caterers and motlev hangers on that iniaiiably settle 
down in a garrison town 

15ut the chief factor which ojiciatcJ n devclojiing 
Cawnpore (itself in the m dst of the fertile Ganges 
Jumna Doab) into a great centre for the collection 
and distribution of the tiade of the \orth Western 
Proeincrs has been the establishment of thiough and 
unbroken railway communication with Bengal, and, 
later with Bombay The result of the budging of the 
Jumna at Allahabad w'as to divert to Cawmpoie the 
large traffic in country produce and imported good,, 
which had formerly been transported, through various 
towns on the Ganges and Jumna, to and from Mirzaporc, 
then m its hcj'dayof jirosiierity Under these changed 
conditions, many of the wealthy merchants and 
mahajans of Mirrapore and othei towms on the Ganges 
and Jumna opened out branch establishments at, 01 
transferred their wdiole business to, Cawnpore , they 
in turn being followed by a contingent of petty 


dealers, craftsmen, tiadesmen and the like wdio 
eonfnbutc so laigeh to the making up of bg popula 
tions m Indian tow,\s 

A fill tiler stimulus w as given to comnaeicial progress 
b\ the strong demand that suddenly aiose for cotton 
from countries othei than the United States on the 
outbreak of the War of Secess on in that country and 
the blockading of the Southern poits, and out of which 
grew not only the present large export trad^ of India 
in cotton but the invaluable indigenous steam cotton 
weaving and spinning industry 

The mercantile and industrial importance of Cawm 
poie w as subsequently greatly enhanced by the five great 
lahvaj' systenas which now conveige on it — the East 
Indian Raihvav, O e'i. R Radway and the Bengal and 
Noith Western Raihva}' from the East and North, and 
the B B and C I and G I P Lines from the West and 
South 

The manufactuiing enterpiise of Cawnpore maybe 
said to have been inaugurated by the election of the Gov 
eminent Harness and Saddlery Factory (now’iuled bv 
Major E S Fori estier Walker) , this site haxmg been se 
lectedfoi its centi al position as a maiket foi obtaining raw' 
materials and foi its abundant supply of cheap labour 
available in thelaige chamar population of the distiict 

Its industiies comprise leather manufactures 
cotton, w'ool, sugar, flour, brushes, cotton ginning, and 
engineering shops and foundiies 
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obtaining a cloublo fust tla'ia He 
piocecdcd to tf A in iMg obta.n 
mg a Fust Cl iss and a Unnet-’. t\ 
Gold Med il In iSf)i lie non llit 
Puin’chiud Rmthaiid StiKkiitMiip 
of Cilctilli Innem.tN, .md n n 
Mmiat niLddlist foi the \eu 
Hi w.is (ntfii of B.sliop’s (olligL, 
( 'kntla, fioin 1886 to i8(j,S, \ssi= 
tant Pioftssoi of Plnlosojiln it 
Hiifflili College from i8()o to 1802 
!kok=.aoi of I'ngl.sli Litei Uviu iiid 
Philosophy at J 3 mgah isi College 
C ucutt.i, from iSqq to i()o=;, IfeuI 


Master of Cahutfi I'ru Srhool 
diiiiiig KjOa t'l'l < It It ttt triei^ \e i-. 
apiKimtcd Pntuipil of kmlinitli 
(olltgc, Hiilnmixiie, l?enij il, mIiicIi 
post lu still liohK He IS I Mmii 
ripil ( onimissnnn 1 of tin Diiliim 
pore Miiniripilta Pu eh nt of tin 
loiilMatii Moile foiiiniiiti ind 
lloiioi ir\ Orgamsir of ( mlit 
Co operatni bointus ,n tin D.s 
tint of Alnrshid il) id He li i-. 
ban V Fellow of ( lUiilti I 111 
\(!->il\ siiin ind w is 1 

iiKtnbii of till P r o \ I s HI n 1 1 


tsMulfllt ihrtifl iitiih r tin lire 
I lliKi-'tl le’i [,iil,itlons III u IS 
oidiinidI)i non in i^o^, melsirud 
foi snmt tiiiii IS \ss st ml f nr III it 
tst I lioiii IS s (biiiili Irti 8 ( hofil 
‘'lint, ( ill nit i Ih Ills .ilsii SI rei d 
i firm IS Honoi ii\ Mie.stnti it 
‘'I ilil ill Hi k ti d foi soini linn 
IS Honor in S 1 n I m of tin 
( ill iitt I I ni\i I'.ti li i< In fs 
\ss M it on wliili In 111 I))i d to 
fotind 

Ml \\ In I li r in II r t d Ins loiism 
Mis-, Iri III t,( lls, 111 if|05 



La MMiTiNiinr Bens’ Senooi, C\ieeiT\ 
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\s to the work tlone b\ the ClnnibLi s]nce will 
not nclmit of more tlnn i lirief outliiiL iiul the follow 
ing ire some of the more import mt mitters whieh 
ha\e cneninl its spi cnl ittintion 

The s(heim.s foi m improeed w itei sipipU iml 
imjirortd dnin ige in ( iwiioou tin fount r h is l>n n 
completetl thehttti onl\ putidK eniitd out T lu 
Clnmber Ins smrt itsfoimition t ikeii i kttii inteu t 
in ill nieisuris tend.in; to ]>romo(t tin hiilthoftlie 
e.t es of tht-t jiroMiitis 

Tilt CInmber Ins s\ -.(tin it.i ilh op|)ostd ill 
opi>rf"i\t foims (if t IN Uion It Insbitn tin mt ms 
of introdutine into ( iwninri tin * ttiminil I i\ m 
substitution of Octroi i 1 eht tess of from to 4 
inn IS ptr iiniind on tin tndi of tin town uliith liis 
Jinn .(led w i\ s nul mt ms for the tin iii< iiit: md m 1 iite 
n met oi tilt Dr 1 n lire md ^\ itirWoiks vchtnus 
Tlu pr ictict 01 let \ iiig incoiiu ti\ on piotitson tonsi(,n 
inents in Indi 1 his Imn condimiud md the 
Chimbir his urged tlu ri consult r itioii of flu whole 
qutstion of the eontininnri of tlu iiKonit li\ 1 lit 
excise (iut\ on loeilh null in iimf itf tired |i etc goods 
Ins bttn jirotosttd igiinst \ linn si md his bmi 
m idi ig i.nsMiniiK tss II \ induntilhd for u slut tions 

beim, jilited on fictort 1 ibotir I lu Chimbtr his 
steidfisth uhociltd tint igrtitii nu isuie ofStiti 
t iicoiirigtment be ( Nt^iuhd to jirit ite enterprise In 
Goiirnnunt rth mg less on tlu Storts Dtfiiitmint of 
tlu Indn Ofiice iiui b\ curt iikng the comiietition of 
Jill induslnts 

\ hbtril ])olic\ in rtgird to nilw i\ (hvtlopiutiit 
Ins been iihocatcd, md ilso the iiroseetitioii of the 


=SS 

following jiiojtcts — Ihc linking up of the narrow 
giuge ststtius of nilwiv, cist and west, and in this 
eoniieition the budging of the Gogra md Kosi rivers , 
iccess to Cilrutti foi the metre giiige> the o|)t,mng 
out of the P ilmiow md Diltonguni coilfields, and 
diiect 1)1 Old gmgi riilu iv coninuuiicition between 
C ileiitti md kii u In 

Tlu Clnnihei Ins iKo bttn pirlicuhrlv identified 
With the following (jiustions — The u iiniiosition of the 
(otton im[)ort dntus tlu iindiu disjnntt lietween 
Owiui s iisk md R iilw i\ iisk ntts of fit ght on 
1 iilw i\s In till iintter of Cnrinui it his been 
111 lint inu d tint (lox ei nnu nt slunild ictt pt tlu pnneiplt 
of linking niiienci notrs is fir is jioss bit md gold 
ind sKtr toiii ibsointeli frttlv intLrtlnngeiblt 

I lu ( Innibtr Ins ilsobten insiuimtntil in olit mi 
mg liigt ledncl ons ni toil frtiglits from Bt ngil to the 
I jijiLi Pio\ Hires md Ins lieljud in stcuimg (uitlier 
coiuessions 111 tile Postil md Teltgi iphic seniecs 
foreign md ml uid 

I Hi: ()HjLCl^ or IHL CHWHIIR 

111 ! tliiif inns md dnt.ts of the Chimbtr are to 
promott md jnottet tin geiiei il cominercn! interests 
of till I n ltd I’loiincisof \gri md Ondli toencourige 
i futiulK ftt ling md uninimiti miong mercmtile 
nun on ill siibjuts nnoKing tliiir toinmon good, to 
let as i nudium of eonimiimcition with (lOienimcnt, 
md to ucn\ e It h n nets from md ubiti ite betweiu, 
piitus willing to ibidi b\ the decision of the Chamber, 

I te , t tc 
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1 1 Ins Iki n (111 foi tiimtu li>t (>l C \\\ upon to i nil ^Il U ih' 1 1 u ' > li n (illi il tli' rli nr for sj \ i n \ .ir-’, 

IS the (list cm outsell tile Pus(liii(\ towns to sKiiii'* nid \lr S M lolin-on nid ^Ir I I Siruhi, lii\‘ 

the 'iiiHintcs of ilictiic tiiiuwus . 111(1 1 1,'litmi thi t i< li oltniit (1 dur iii' oiu s. , ion 

Inch in Lkcli.c 'siiiiph iiid liut.oii (o lei wlndi Mi W 1'. \\ nli irt n 1 1 m d 111 otiii i of ''nnfirt 

w IS *1 iuiirlud in 1 ondon in iiiot liii.iii; ohtiiiud niit.l liis di itli m ii|i| nul " i sum dul \>\ th 

coiKissons iioni the Ion! mtlmiitiis foi t trmiwi\ jui si m S i it t ii \ Mr \ I', 'slid' ]> n vliohidpiiu 

srstiin (omhiiitd with i lif,htiiu,' ind jiowii stipplx oush li, id tin ollin of \ssisi mt smtiri v iiu li Ins 
schtnu Ilic Com]nn\ lii\i for tliiir loi d im nts the now dividridon Mr \ i> I’u 1 ford 

old ist ihhslitd lioust of Mcssis H( [(l; Siitlii i I iiid i\ (o Mr W isli iri li id In Id liis ippointiin nt < o.itiiiiioiish 

1 In Iiidn Cliimhir of (oiunum w is sinn tiu found itioii of tin ( h niih r fifltniti irsjir i 

oi^iin/cd .It 1 jiulm.nirt nuiliui, of loi d ituichiiits oiis!^, tin! h nl < \t rt< d in imp irt mt infhn in < miMtfid* 

hi Id on th( I2tli Scptc luhi i Jhh'' ind the lust m lu i d iiitt iiid <lt s t lopiiu, tin Us fiilin s, of tin ( h iiuh r for 
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meeting took place on 17th Januaiy 1889 Mr W E the advancement and promotion of the mercantile m 
Cooper (now Sir tVilliam Cooper A/ c i e ) occupied teiests of Upper India, and in eainmg for the Chamher 

the f hair, deliaered the inaugural address, and wns elect- the confidence of Got ernment as an adtisei on contmor 

cd as President, Mr A S B Chapman being elected cial matters 

Vice Piesident, Messrs J Harw'ood, A AIcRobeit, J As a mark of the Committee’s apiireciation of 

T.ite and E C Ball as members of the Committee, Mr Wishait’s sertices to the Cliambcr, it has been 
and the late Mr W B Wishart, Secretarji aiianged to place his poitr.ait in the Chamber’s Hall so 

The Chamber was inaugurated with a membership that his memory wall be kept gieen 
of 22, which has now been increased to 49 In 1894 the new' budding of the Chamber was 

Sir tv Cooper w'as President of the Cliamber for completed , the necessai v sum of monev liaving been 
nine years, and was succeeded by theHon’ble Mr A raisi^d by contributions 








The Tea Industry of India 

Its Rise and Progress 


It 1'- in 17*''! ulipn W irroii 
U istinq'' u i‘- ('io\ < rnnr (ii iiml 

tint Colojicl K\(i om of tliL I ir 
lic'-t of Iiuinii lotini lir*.! j)l int 
kI Ic i ID tlu qirddi of Iii- 

hoii'-t, lu ir ( TlciittT Till (M'-t 
cnc( of jIk indiqcnmis jilniu in 
Iniii \\ n tlidi tin! noun Colniitl 
I\\ci rccd\id Im •-((d from (Iimi 
It WTs hronu’hi to liiin In tlu List 
Indii Compitu’'' cN ]il\iiu, 
I'ctnidi Cnlctitfn ind C inton 
The (oinj'iiu Ind d(.tdmim<l it 
the in'-tTiicc of the Hnti>.h (lonrii 
mdit to nnkt «omc i \i>(.niiu nti 
in tdi cultmtion in Indn Tlu “ic, 
(.\jnnimnt'' thc\ tntrii'-tt.d to Col 
onel K\fl Lndir his circ the 
lui'hts Jiouri'htd, not\' ith'tnndinf, 
the unh\o\irat)k cliimti He n 
jwitcd the results to Sir Joseph 
Banls, who prepared a ineinorm 
dumon the subject for the Oo\tr 
nor Gcner.al Sir Joseph sUi’m.'tid 
tl at the cultuntinn of tea should 
be serioiish iinderlal cii , and he 
mentioned Beliar and Kncli Ikhir 
as districts where the bushes would 
be hi eh to tlirnt From Chun in 
1703 he sent jil ints and seeds to 
Calcutta Hut the jiolitieal difTi 
culties which irose about that tune 
kept the question in the baek- 
ground , ind no immediate stcjis 
were taken to jnit Ins ideas into 
ractiec There seems lioweaer to 
a\c been a feeling that an indigeii 
ous plant existed in the country 
To decide defitiitely who actually 
discovered it is not easy The 
records are conilicting they have 
given rise to controversy, and opiii 
10ns differ What is clear is that 
between 1^10 md 1825 the dis 
covery was made By some it is 
attributed to Dav'icI Scott, vvlio 
was the first Agent to the Governor 
General in Assam B\' others to 
one of the two brothers Bruce, who 
were Seott’s contcmjioiarics In 
1824, on the breaking out of the 
Burma War, C A Bruce was ap 
33 


Iioiiitid In ^eoll to tlu tomm iiui 
of a div moil of giuibo Us 1 Its eom 
mind w is in ‘'adtva and while 
tlu ri lu IS Slid to have sent 
s]u iiiiu ns n' flu te I ]>! int to ‘^roU 
Hi sub cqtunilv sl »ti (! tint lu 
bid bleu iircvioiisl, informe I In 
Ills brother— Major R Biiuc— of 
f'u ix'siiiui of tlu jilint (In tlu 
otlurliiiid It isasscrlid iliif‘''ott 
bid 'lilt sj)f cimi iis to ( ihiitta as 
oarh as i‘'2i 1 lu r« is doubt is to 

wlietlier ‘'roft vv IS hiiiisilf in \s~am 
jirojii r jirinr to i.Sqi On tlu otlur 
band it Is Ml ailmiltid f i< t tint 
tlu ^ruutv of \its IV tided a nil dll 
to ( \ Brute IS bung the 

discovirir of tlu iiliiit But 
wbctlur the eredil n ilK belongs to 
the Finiets or to Scott, the fact 
remains tb U no immediate jiraetiral 
U'c w IS made of the dneoverj Ihe 
Seientifie \dviscr to GovciiimeiU at 
the tiiiu was Dr Wallicli, the Siijier- 
uittiulent of the Calcutta Botanical 
G miens lo bun the jilaiits and 
seeds were sent But he was— is 
lu ifitrw ards admitted— sccjitical as 
lo whctliei the \ssam shrub was 
rcallv a Thia He recognised it as 
i Ciuidha, but bevoiul tint be was 
not jircjnred to go 

In due course C ij>f 1111 Jenkins 
succeeded Scott in tin Commission 
crslnji of \ss.uii Jenkins is believ - 
cd lo have been jircviomly intcres 
ted III the tea question He made 
investigations, and, aided by Lieut 
Charlton, he re discovered the plant 
He forwarded botanical sjiccimcns 
lo Wallieb, who it i meeting of the 
Calcutta Horticultural Society held 
in December 1834, ickiiovvledged 
tint the plant was a genuine Ihca 
Tins w as practically ten 3'cars after 
the original discovery by Scott ind 
the Bruces Lord William Ben 
tiiick was Gov'crnor General at the 
time The East Indi i Company's 
monopoly of the China trade had 
come lo an end in 1833 They had 
previously foreseen trouble in this 


(omuetioii, iiid wen mturallv mx- 
lous to oI)t 1111 I new source of 
suiijilv Coiiscqucntlv thev drew 
I Old U till im Bcntinek’s attention 
to the imjiort nice of uilroducuig 
tc 1 tiiltiv ition into Indii and 
he iiinounced his detennuntion to 
do even thing jiossiblt to accluna 
ti'L the best tvpts of Chin i plantb 
(In tlu 24th Jiniiiiv i6j 4 he iji- 
jiointcd a Coniniittii foi the 
'jnirjiiisi of buhniittiiig i jil in foi 
'till leuinijilishment of the mtro- 
‘diiction of tea eiillurt in India, 
" ind for the siijicnntcndenee of its 
‘exeeiition " 3 he Committee deputed 
(t J Gordon, ihcir Secretary, to 
Cliini to investigate and to bring 
back sjiecinicns But soon after his 
dcjnrture they learned of the re- 
discovery of the \ssam plant by 
Jenkins and Charlton They hastily 
recalled Gordon, hut subsequently 
changed their minds, and deputed 
hull to Chun i second tune In 
order lint the Assam discovcrj^ 
might be fhoroiiglilj investigated, 
the Gov ernor General ajipouited 
Drs Wailich, McClelland and 
Griffiths as a Commission to report 
iijion it The three trav oiled through 
Vssain, and thej' agreed that a 
genuine Thui had at last been 
found But they regaulcd t as a 
dogencriled jikint, and thej’ iccom 
mended the importation of the cul- 
tiv vied sjiecics from China They 
also reiterated the ojnmon— which 
lud been jireviously expiesscd by 
other scientists — th it the outermost 
ridges of the Western Hiinilaj'as 
would be the most suit ible distiicts 
for tea cultivation Dr Wallich 
stems to hav^e maintained this 
ojnnioii, but the claims of 'Vssain 
were eventually recognised by 
i\lcClellaiul and Griffiths Goidon 
brought jilants and seeds with him 
on his return from China The 
seeds were raised in the Calcut<^d 
Botanical Gardens, and in due 
course the young plants were 
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CMtlent ind conculLnble tunc 
chp«e(i before coiificUnce wt; r-- 
torod But tliiR WT*. \ cndu.il 
iniproMinont , iiul l)\ •-( viril 

new Tiul ultninlclv prospi. ron*- con 
ccrnc— the Bnlnm])Ulri li i Co 
Ld , ind tlic ''cotti'ili \'-<;iin lei 
Co Id, imoni; tin ni— h id inen 
fonned 

In the niLintinn jirodnction hid 
inen i(l\ inciru;, ik-jntL tlic <U 
pri'<.ion 1 rom r, boo non Ih m 
tiie crop ri iihul b' inilhon'' 
in iJ-b;, ind li\ iS-o jt ind rRui 
to 13 300 000 II, 1 Ik prof,r(. - 
winch Ind bun in uk in the difnr 
cut di'itrut'- n \ til ilhntritcd b\ 
the projwrtion whtli tidi of tlitni 
contributed to thn- lolil I roni 
\ev ini, ( c tin Hr ihm ipiitr i \ tik v , 
b pKi 000 Ih Wert (kneed from 
Cichir ind Sellut ] boo 000 Ih, 
from Dirjithm;, Kiir-ioni, the 
liruind the Dooir-- i 700,000 11, 
ind from Kiim ion, Kinnri, ind 
Dehn Dun boo 000 11, T hiis 

ifter ibout tweiite \e irs the Hinn- 
IiMii distnetc, of wlnth •'O much 
W1S It oin linii e\i)ected, did not 
\iekl 1 crop of 1 nitlhon jiouiid'- 
rroni 1S70 to the ]ire'itnt tinu the 
prof,rf>‘i of the indintre, 'o fir is 
jiroduction is concerned. Ins been 
rijnd H\ ifcSo in arti of 20S. pjj 
icrtb w is I>cing cultmted, ind 
tile total Meld Wis fj 25,025 Ih 
leii jeir-, liter the cultmted nrti 
rticlnd 3tlb27 icrt s , ind the 

jield 112,03b, job 111 rile sm 
ceednig decide witnessed in even 
swifter uhince Tor b\ ifjoo the 
ire i Lsicnded oeer 522,187 acres, 
and the jiroduction igurej,' itecl 
I97,,I0 o,66j Ih Ihelitest liKures— 
those for KjOb— show that tin area 
now under cultn ition is 529,995 
icres, ind tint the lot il tield 
IS 230,819,894 111 Assiin IS, of 
course, b\ fir the most imiiortint 
of the jirodiiciiig districts \\ ith 
1 cultn lied ire i of 340481 acres 
and 1 jiekl of ib2,4b8,034 Ih, 
she IS t isilj’ first Jdjiiigun 
follows with an ire i of 83,317 
icres and i yield of 4i,bo2,885 Ih 
lliese tin distrnts hive been 
receiitlt phred under one idniiiiis- 
Irilion, IS i consequence of tin 
ireition of the ProMiice of nisterii 
Bengal and Assam In oilier vords, 
the iiev Proeinee is resjionstble foi 
the jirodnctioii iiid muiufictiire of 
more tlrii 85 jier cent of Hu tot il 
Indian crop lliis fact is 1 stril mg 


loiniiHntirt on the lx In fmiltrtiin- 
1 d b\ tin jnoiiLirs of the iiiduslr\ 
tint t( i (oiild not be groi n on tlx 
jil uns I hi deeelojniunt of cult i- 
\ It mil in ''oiithirii India his been 
mirkid, siiKi it CIS coinmcn- 
icd about twente tiirs aeo 
III TriMiicon and Cochin, md 
till Mtkl now II ch(s iln \( t 
n'^jnitibk tigiin of Ilk' mils 
Of all the Inch III 1< i districts the 
llimiliMii districts III the Liiited 
Provinces and the I’uiijib hive 
(\hibitid the lust Itnikncv to 

1 \])iiisioii \t tin jire*., nt time 
thur cnltivitid iru is ofiicnllv 
nliirnid is 17522 acres, and them 
jnodiK lion at 3 5.7 ‘'(r, Ih Hut 
IS 1 lirgi iiiimbir of tin (irdni-. 
iri of virv small ixlnit iiid are 
111 tin hinds of iiilivi ciiltiv itor-., 
Ihi'e fieiiris iinv not hi ab ohitilv 
n hibk 

It Ins been aln iih reiinrl cd 
tint the Liiilid Kinedoin Ins il 
vi\s been tin jiniiiipil iinrl et 
for Iiidnn tii Pirlnjis there 
fori It mi\ lx of interest to trice 
briiflv the progress of thi tea driiil • 
mg habit in that countrv What 
sums to In tin e idlest lerord of 
tin iniporlation of tei from China 
into lug! ind is an mtrv in the 
books of tin I isl Indn Compinv 
in June ibb] of a jireseiit of 2 11 ) 

2 or of thcii liiMiig luin midi to 
tin King (Chirks If) The price 
V IS JO slidhiigs jur 11 , Twovcirs 
1 It, r the Cominin made Ilis Mijcs 
tv a furtlnr jiriseiit of 22 J Ih at 
50 sinlhiigs i [loiiiid Bv 1877 
tin Conijniiv seem to have se 
cured 1 siiiijily for coinmcrciil 
inirposis Prices ranged from 

to Cio Stirling jicr jiound A 
heav \ imjiort duly of 5 shillings jier 
Iiouiid and 5 jier cent ml valoniit 
was levied in 1GS9 Natunllv 
it discoungcd consiimjitioii But 
nevertheless in 1703 the inijiorts 
amounted to 105,000 Ih, md the 
jirice had drojiiied to ib shillings 
from 1710 to 1810 the Comjnny's 
sales aggregated 750,219,016 Ih 
valued .at {129,801,595 Of this 
qiiaiititv .ibout 116 mils were re 
evjiortcd to other eoimtnes In 
1811 the qiiuitifv of tea consumed 
in the Lniitcd Kingdom is recorded 
as being 22,454,532 Ih, m 1S20 it 
reached 25,712,935 11, , in 1830, 
30,016,935 11), in 18 |o, 31,716,000 
Ih, in 1850, 51,000,000 Ih, m 

i860, 76,800,000 11), of which a 
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verj small jiroporlion wis proba 
bl\ Indnn At iverj cirl\ jienod 
III the historj of tea the Ikist India 
Compinv obtained from the Bnt 
ish (jdv ermiiLiit the right to be tlu 
sole imnorlirs Jins jirnilege tliev 
enjoyed for iieirlv one hundied and 
eightv jcirs, it being abolished as 
Pte as 1S33 

One of flic most stril ing features 
in till historv of the Indian tea 
indtistrv IS the gradual disjilacement 
of China tea 1,3 Indian m the 
Liiited Kingdom In 1S66 China 
te 1 rej, resented 96 per cent of the 
total consumjition, and Indian 
tea the rciiiaimng 1 jicr cent From 
that time to the jircsent the Indian 
jirojinrtion has been slcadilv in 
ireising In 1S70 it rose to 
II pi r cent and thence to 28 
Jier Cl III in i8‘'o, to 52 j'cr cent 
in 1890 , and to 50 per rent 
in 1906 Ccvloii teas first made 
Ihiir aiipcarancc on the I ondon 
market in 1SS3 Of flic lolal 
coiisiimiilion Ihcv then represented 
one Jicr cent In ten 30113 the 
jicrcentagc ro=c to 31, at about 
which figure it still stands As 
rcgirds actual weight, the imports 
()1 China tea did not decline 
until after 1S79 In tint 3car 
thev reached tlieir ma\mmm of 
126,310,000 11 ) They have since 
so far conlricled that 111 1904 they 
did not much cveeed ii mil Ih 
And cv en before 1S79 Chin i tea failed 
to keen .ahrcist of the growing 
(kinancl From the ov ervvJielmmg 
projiortion of 9O per cent in iSbb, 
it fell to S3 per cent m 1S76 B3' 

i88b it re idled 59 jier cent , 83 
1896, II per cent, in 1901 it 
touched as low as 7 jicr eciit and 
1)3' 190b it hid still fin tiler declined 
to ihmit 3 Jier cent 

riicsc are evlraorchnary figures, 
and they furnish conclusive testi 
1110113' of the encigv with which 
Indnn and Cc3'lon tea proprietors 
have jxishcd their product rhe3' 
are of interest also as showing how 
the British public gradually rc 
aliscd the siipciioritv of Indnn 
teas over Cliincsc The captim 
of tlie British miikcl Ins been 
indeed a great iriumjih for the 
British jilanter But liki most 
victories it his entailed 1 sacrifice 
As the consiimjition of Indian 
and Ceylon tea lias gone on iiici cas 
ing, the av'crage jince li is continued 
to kill In 1881 — when the con- 
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able proportions, and everj^ year 
witnesses a further growth One 
quite remarkable feature of the 
last few years has been a great 
transference of the Russian trade 
from Lonjlon to Calcutta And 
not only has the trade been thus 
shifted, but it has greatly in 
creased in volume Direct e\ 
ports to other countries are also 
developing 

It may be interesting to mention 
the amount of capital invested 
in Indian tea To obtain exact 
particulars is not eas}', as a 
considerable area is still controlled 
by private owners But the official 
returns of Joint Stock Companies 
show that at the present time 
the invested capital aggregates 
Rs 22 crores Of the companies re- 
gistered in India fifty three declared 
dividends amounting to 6 3 per cent 
on their aggregate capital in 1906 
In the preceding year the dividends 
declared by the same fifty three 
companies aggregate 5 6 per cent 
Sixty eight English companies with 
a total capital of 1,480 lakhs of 
rupees declared dividends amount- 
ing to 3 8 per cent in the year 
1904, and to 4 per cent in 1905 

No account of the Indian tea 
industry would be complete with 
out a reference to the question of 
the supply of labour From the 
earliest days of tea planting in 
Assam there have been difficulties 
in obtaining a sufficient labour 
force In the Himalayan districts 
the gardens are, general!}^ speaking, 
worked with local labour But 
in Assam, and in the plains of 
Bengal, all tea is cultivated and 
manufactured by imported labour 
The Assamese are not, as a rule, 
a labouring people , and the abori 
ginal inhabitants of the Dooars 
— the chief Bengal plains district — 
have retreated before civilisation 
There is very little tendency on 
the part of the people of Ind.a 
to move voluntarily from one 
part of the country to another 
Emigration to Assam has therefore 
been almost entirely of the assisted 
order It has necessitated recruit 
ment, and a system of transport 
Legislation to prevent abuses in 
the recruiting districts, and on the 
]ourney, was first attempted by 
the Government of Bengal in 1863 
The Act then passed was subse 
qiiently amended and revised on 


several occasions Ultimately the 
inland emigration law was embod 
led m an Imperial Act, which was 
last revised in 1901 The system 
of recruitment and management 
of labour under the labour law is 
unique It has grown up gradually, 
and IS really? a sort of compro 
mise between the Government and 
the planters The Government 
rightly felt it to be their duty to 
protect the ignorant coolie against 
the possible dangers of a long 
journey to an unknown country 
To do this they? imposed restric- 
tions on recruitment, and compelled 
those recruiting the coolie to take 
care of him on his journey These 
restrictions and regulations have 
now grown to enormous proper 
tions They? are both numerous 
and complex, and provide for the 
smallest detail of recruitment and 
transport Their intioduction of 
necessity enhanced the cost of ob 
taming labour On the other hand, 
the planter was given a greater 
measure of control over his labourer 
than the civil law permits The 
coolie enters into an agreement 
to work for so long But if he 
breaks his agreement, it is useless 
to bring a civil suit against him 
For he is ordinarily? a man without 
property?, until he has been on the 
garden for some time His contract 
under the labour law is therefore 
of a penal character , and if he 
absconds, he renders himself liable 
to imprisonment On the other 
hand, hea%'y? obligations are laid on 
the employer Not only has he to 
bear the cost of Government 
inspection and supervision in the 
recruiting districts and en route, but 
he has also to provide nee for his 
labour force at a fixed price, irres 
pective of its market value He has 
likewise to provide housing accom- 
modation, medical attendance and 
other comforts , and his garden is 
open to the inspection of a Govern 
ment officer It is, as has been 
said, a unique system But it 
cannot be truly termed successful , 
for labour in Assam is at once scarce 
and costly The system obtains in 
Assam only, as in the Dooars of 
Bengal the labour is both imported 
and worked without Government 
intervention The tendency at the 
present time is similarly to free the 
Surma Valley from the labour law 
In that distnct it is not used to the 


same extent as m Upper Assam, but 
whether if it were entirely removed 
either employers or employ?ed would 
ultimately benefit, is a problem still 
awaiting solution ’ 

TEA CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE 

When tea culture was intro 
duced into India between 1830 and 
1840, the Ignorance as to the 
methods to be adopted uas all 
but absolutely complete The 
tea districts of China were al 
most inaccessible and had been 
rarely visited by Europeans, and 
reliance had to be placed as to 
both methods of culture and manu 
facture almost entirely on the few 
Chinese who were imported into 
India for the purpose of carrying 
this out If the intrinsic dilfi 
culty of tea culture be super 
added to this absolute ignorance, 
there is little wonder that the 
first few years were a time 
of bad methods, of unhealthy' tea, 
of small crops and generally of 
failure The present system of 
cultivating the tea plant and of 
making tea are the outcome of 
many years of experiment and of 
invention, and the story of the last 
seventy years is full of the failures 
of those on whose experience the 
present sound structure has been 
built 

The tea plant, it may now be 
said, flourishes both on flat and 
hilly land up to a height of three to 
four thousand feet if conditions of 
climate are suitable It is grown 
both in Ceylon and Darjeeling up 
to an elevation of nearly? seven 
thousand feet, but the bushes at 
the higher elevations are very? 
much less vigorous than at lower 
levels It requires, for the best 
results, a rainfall of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty inches 
per annum, and this should be 
fairly well distributed throughout 
the year A long period without 
ram is of grave disadvantage in 
tea culture, and prevents, almost 
entirely?, the growth of the finer 
varieties As to temperature, very 
little growth of tea leaf takes place 
when the minimum temperature 
IS under 53^ F , and the tea bush, 
at any time, is seriously? damaged 
by frost It may? be taken that it 
is unwise to attempt to grow tea 
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sumption of Indian tei in the 
United Kingdom was just ovei 
48 J million ft — the average, whole 
sale price w'as is 5d per Ih Bv 
1891 'this had dropped to 10 Jd, by 
1901 it had reached 7 Id , but 
during the last year (1906-07). foi 
which particulars are available, it 
had risen to 8 83d per lb Man\ 
causes have contributed to the 
fall which these figures exhibit 
In a been competition foi a 
market, prices naturall}' decline be 
cause the aggregate supply from 
the different competitors tends to 
exceed the demand This has been 
the case as regards tea in the United 
Kingdom At first sight the ob 
vious remedy would seem to be to 
diminish supplies , in other w ords 
to produce less But to control 
production, except perhaps on the 
Trust or Combine principle, is 
practically impossible , and such a 
principle would not be likely to 
commend itself to Indian tea pro 
pnetors Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that it has been by 
producing so freely that India and 
Ceylon have ousted China Fot 
it IS very doubtful if even superior 
ity of quality would have triumph 
ed, except for the fall in price which 
the so called ‘ ‘ over production ' ' 
entailed The diminution in the 
value of silver has also greatly in 
fiuenced the production and price 
of tea The fact that the bulk of 
the produce of I/idian gardens was 
sold in a country with a gold cur 
rency, and w'as produced m a 
country with a depreciating sihei 
currency, undoubtedly tended to 
stimulate production As the price 
of silver declined, more rupees 
could be bought with the same 
quantity of gold and cultivation 
consequentlj)' became cheaper But 
the Indian Mints were closed in 
1893 , and the value of the rupee 
was subsequently fixed by legis 
lation at is qd the fifteenth part 
of a sovereign Stability of ex- 
change was secured, and the coun- 
try generally has no doubt derived 
much advantage therefrom But 
tea proprietors suffered as soon as 
the new gardens— which a depre 
ciatmg rupee had tempted them to 
open — came into bearing For 
while prices in the United Kingdom 
^>fere tending to fall, the cost of 
production w as at once consider- 
ably increased Another indirectly 


adverse result of the currency 
legislation was that producers in 
China continued to work on i 
free silver basis thus ha\ing an 
advantage ovmr their Indian com 
petitors 

But little need be said of the 
import duty, which has always 
been levied upon tea in the United 
Kingdom At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it stood at 
about 3s per Ih It was graduallj 
reduced, until it reached qd in 1S90 
At that figure it lemained until 
the occurrence of the South Afn 
can War It was then enhanced 
to 6d , and again in 1903 to 8d 
In April 1903 it was howeier put 
back to 6d , aftei a most \ igorous 
agitation both in England and India 
bj the tea industrj , anti in the 
following ye.ir it w is reduced to 51! 
at which It now stands There is no 
necessitj to deal with the effect of 
the duty on consumption An im- 
port duty IS realh an addition to 
the price of an irticle , and an 
enhancement of it naturallj tends 
to raise the price and so to dimmish 
consumption At least it should 
do so theoretically, although in 
so complicated a trade as the 
tea trade it is difficult to follow 
the precise effects of a variation 
of two pence per R) But the 
broad fact remains that, as the dutv 
W'as graduall}' lowered dining the 
nineteenth centurj, the consump 
tion of tea in Great Britain pro 
gressively increased It is a fair 
argument therefore to saj, as tea 
producers do say that if the dutj 
w ere gradually reduced and ultimate 
ly abolished, the consumption per 
head of the population would still 
further develop 

It has been ahead}' pointed out 
that the United Kingdom has al 
W'ays been the principal market 
for Indian teas The fact that 
production has to a certain extent 
outstripped demand has been also 
mentioned , and the difficulty of 
controlling production has been 
touched upon But if supplies 
cannot be or ought not to be, 
diminished, there is no reason 
why the demand in countries 
other than the United Kingdom 
should not be stimulated And so 
to stimulate foreign maikets has 
been for some ten or tw'elve years 
past one of the primary objects 
of both Indian and Ceylon pro 


ducers It is undeniable that 
Ceylon has taken the lead About 
thirteen years ago the island plan 
ters induced their Government to 
imiiose a small tax on all teas 
exjiorted 1 he jirocccds of the 
tax were made over to a Committee 
of j)l inters to be exjieiided in adier 
tising and subsidising Ce}lon teas 
in foreign countries The exjien 
ment succeeded, and with the funds 
thus jilaced in their hands the 
“lhirt\ Committee” — as theexecu 
ti\e bod} IS st\led— ha\e pushed 
Ceiloii tea throughout the cuilised 
world In 1S94 the quantity 
taken b} foreign countries was onl} 
iqf mil lb In 1904 it was nearl} 86 
mil 11) , and by 1906 it had in- 
creased to about 3SI mil lb On 
the other hand, tfie qiiaiitit} sent to 
London in iS94was7i^ mils , in 1904 
it was somewhat less than 79^ mils 
and in igof) it wasabout 92 mils 
These figures show that Ce\Ion 
has largel} succeeded in its efforts 
to control sujiplies to the Lnited 
Kingdom b\ fostering the foreign 
demand 

India has not been quite so 
successful Indian producers were 
unable to obtain the imposition of a 
tax until 1903 For ten }ears 
pre\ lousl} the} had contributed to 
a \ oluntar} le\ } But the sum 
thus raised annuallj'was \er\ much 
below that derived from the Ce}lon 
tix Consequent!} , Indian efforts 
in foieign markets have been, until 
quite recent!} , less extensu e and 
less persistent Neiertheless the}' 
ha\e not been w’lthout result 
Progress has been made , and now 
that the cess — as the tax is termed 
— IS in force, greater de\ elopments 
may be anticipated In 1894 
about I4i mil lb of Indian tea 
w'ere sent to foreign countries, in 
1904 nearly 57 mils , and m 1906 the 
total had increased to close upon 
78 mils On the other hand, Indian 
imports into the United Kingdom 
stood at 117 mils in 1894, had risen 
to 155 mils in 1904, and to 159^ 
mils in igo6 

The growth of the foreign demand 
has been accompanied by the devel 
opment of Calcutta as a distribut 
ing centre As transport has been 
quickened and cheapened, the ten 
dency has been for foreign consumers 
to buy m Calcutta rather than m 
London The Calcutta market has 
in consequence now reached respect- 
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the hands till the juice was ex- 
pressed and the leaf well twisted 
Now this process is performed 
usually by machinery which imi- 
tates the action of the hands in 
squeezing and twisting the leaf, 
and so expressing the juice The 
harder it is rolled the more juice is 
expressed and the darker in colour is 
the liquor obtained by infusing the 
finished tea , the lighter the rolling, 
the more juice remains in the cells 
and a pungent light liquoring tea is 
produced, in which the golden colour 
of the immature tip leaf is not 
darkened, thus giving a pretty 
looking tea full of ' ' golden tip ’ ’ 
The rolled leaf is then fermented, 
for which purpose it is placed under 
conditions of the greatest cleanli- 
ness possible, in a cool and 
damp house on shelves, or on a 
cement floor, in heaps two to four 
inches thick The colour and 
smell of the leaf gradually change, 
the mass becomes coppery brown 
in colour, loses its leafy smell, and 
gets the odour of black tea When 
the change has gone far enough (a 
point which only an expert can 
judge), the leaf is taken away and 


dried off as quickly as possible 
at a temperature ol 200° to 220° 
F The time which the fermenta- 
tion takes vanes from 2 to 6 hours 
The drying is done by a current 
of hot air, in machines made 
especially for the purpose 
After firing, the tea is sorted for 
the market % sieves The ‘ dust ’ 
IS taken out by the finest sieve, the 
‘ broken orange pekoe' or youngest 
and finest leaf by the next, and so 
on, the grades usually made being, 
in order of fineness, ‘ broken orange 
pekoe,’ ‘broken pekoe,’ ‘ pekoe,’ 
‘ pekoe souchong,’ ‘ souchong ’ 
Sorting is done by hand on small 
estates, but in large plantations 
machinery is used 

Since igoi there has been a 
considerable revival of green tea 
making, but under conditions quite 
different to those under which it was 
made in the early days of tea m 
India The obiect being to roll and 
dry the tea leaf without fermenta 
tior, the first process consists in 
destroying the ferment bv heating 
the leal fresh from the garden, with 
steam under pressure for one or tvvo 
minutes in a rev olving cylinder The 
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material is partially dned, then rolled 
and then finally fired off at once 
Tea IS packed m wooden boxes 
lined with thin sheet lead (tea-lead) 
which should be soldered so as to 
be quite air tight Before putting 
into these boxes, however, the 
so’^ted tea must be again fired at 
about 180° r until quite dry, and 
packed while still slightly warm 
Ihe yield of leaf on Indian tea 
estates vanes from about 200 
pounds per acre up to 1,100 pounds 
per acre The fen er amount is 
given by high level Darjeeling 
gardens plucking very fine {i e , 
very young leaf only) and making 
high quality tea The latter is 

obtained on the most luxuriant of 
the peat bheel estates in Sylhet 
The average for the more import- 
ant districts in North-East India 
for the last five years was as 
follows — 



lb 

Brahmaputra Valley 

435 

Surma Valley 

459 

Dooars 

457 

Darjeeling 

297 
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The 

Indian Cotton Industry. 


Historical 

Tuoigh the clTte of the inception of the ait of 
CTN mg cotton into cloth m India has not been accuratelj' 
a-sccrtaincd, it is well known to ha\e existed fiom times 
the most ancient According to the late Sir William 
Hunter, it was known as far back as the days of 
the Maiiabharata, winch itself countsseieral centuries 
Pcnpliis, who is recognized as the earliest authority 
on the trade of India, enumerates a great variety 
of cotton fabrics among her exports The generic name 
for these among the ancient Greeks w’as Sindoii, which 
IS said ettmologically to be the same as Sutdn, or the 
country watered by the Indus But it may not 
be uninteresting here to quote some further obsen a 
tioiis of the distinguished author of the hnptnal 
GazcHti-r o! India “ Marco Polo, the first Christian 
tra\ oiler ” he sajs, “ dwells upon the cotton and 
buckram of Cambay When European adventurers 
found out the way to India, cotton and sdk always 
foimed part of the rich cargoes they brought home The 
English, in particular, appear to ha\ e been careful to fix 
their eirhest settlements amid a wearing population — 
It Suiat, Calicut (whence the woid ‘calico ”), at 
Masiiliiiatam, at Hughli In delicacy of textuie, m 
purity md fastness of colour, in grace of design Indian 
cottons mar still hold their orrn against the rrorld ” 
Thus India mar be correctly considcicd as the original 
home of the cotton plant and cotton industrs, from 
inimeniorial tunes Her fabrics were highlv prized hr 
tn-n from the West, wlio di recti}' traded with her frorii 
till d irs of the carlr Roman Empire These manufac 
turis continued in great estimation at high cost, till 
I anca'hire started her first sjundle and loom hvinotirc 
porrir ind graduallr shut out the import of the 
indigenous products altogether Many circumst inces 
h vre since consjured to bring about a serious decline in 
the hancl-loorn industrr \s Sir William Hunter cor- 
netlr uni irks “In the last eenturr, England excluded 
Indian cotton fabrics, not hr fiscal duties but b\ 
ib-olute prohibition \ change of fashion in the West 
IndK>. on the abolition of slarcir took arrar the best 
ciutoniir lift Then came the cheapnc-.s of iiroduction 
in 1 inri--hiri mill-- due to improremcnts in machincrr 
! i-tlr tip high price of raw cotton during the \mcrican 
U ir (iSbi howciir beneficial to the ciiltn itors, 

I orh broke down the local Wi uing trade in the eotton- 
' row me tract- Hut iboei all other circiimstancc- 
ih' n w i- om of -iich paramount importance to England 
in lurtiononiu illations with India that it might be 
iii'i-t pro|Hrh -aid to haeewdl nigh ruined that most 

' I I .t Slid profitabli indii-tr\ ‘ Tin ntccs-ite ’’ 

1,- William Iliintd “ iiiidor which England lies 
to t xjsirt something to India to pa\ for the inultifanou- 
imput- h i- permaiuiitU guiii in artificial character of 

II i'atioa to this branch of business " The inflation, it 


should be observed, has gone on steadily upwards In 
the piopoition that exports fiom India to the United 
Kingdom have increased, the ratio of imports of 
cotton cloths from that country has also shown increase 
Those imports have risen in value from i6 45 crore 
rupees in jS 75 6 to 36 95 croi e rupees in 1905 6, notwith 
standing the fact that steam cotton mills have gone on 
multiplying in India during the W'hole of the intervening 
period It remains, however, to be seen, w'hether, with 
the recent growth of the spirit of Swadeshi, accom 
panied by the industrial revival which is to be noticed 
all around, tins heavy impoi tation of piece goods, the 
v'alue of which amountsto 35 per cent of the total private 
merchandise impoited in 1905 6, w'lll be maintained 


Early Cotton spinning by Machinery in India 

Meanwhile, the use and growth of the indigenous 
cotton industry m this country by means of steam 
power, ma}' be narrated On all hands it is admitted 
that the v'er}' first cotton mill of the kind which w'as 
successfully started w'as m Bombay in 1853, though it 
is a fact that the Goosery Mill made a prior start at 
Calcutta several years earlier, but without any of the 
success which attended the one which owed its origin 
to the enterprise of a Parsi gentleman named 
Cow'as]! Nanabhov Davar It was a small concern of 
about 5 to 6,000 sjiindles only A mill equipped w'lth 
both spindles and looms was, at the time, still a pos 
sibihtj' of the future W^hen we take into considera 
tion the condition of the sea borne trade in all India 
w Inch w as w holly earned on by means of sailing vessels, 
ind the Cape of Good Hope , the average duration of 
four months for a vo\age from England to Bombay, or 
Bombav to England , and the fact that the means of 
landing and trans])ort were of the scantiest, while 
unskilled labour had to be organized and coaxed into 
engaging itself m this industr} (considered extremely 
dangerous bv reason ol the novel machinery and 
appliances to be worked), some faint idea of the manv 
difficultiLS which had to he surmounted hj the projector 
of the enterprise may be realized True it is that 
Bombav, as the jiort of cxjxirt of raw cotton, had a few 
|)ro-ses of a rude type, which were worked by steam 
]K)wcr The=e presses scrv cd to impart a knowledge as 
to till sav mg of m iniial labour tliat could be effected bv 
machine r\ But hevond having ^omc little experience 
of the jircssing of cotton hales for export, the citizens 
of Bombav engaged m the foreign trade had no 
concrete ideas as to the spinning of the raw material 
hv means of m ichinerv driven In steam jwwer So 
that the enterpnse on which Mr Davar embarked was 
at once nowl and riskv, and was viewed b\ those 
unacquainted with the earlicrhistorv of Lancashire steam 
cotton factories, with exceeding curiositj, if not siis 
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bent tnwn nippiiK: ni the Inul -- it rn ittmtci, thi 
n*-! iiroi,a<;> o( Iiuh m i niton ''jiinmne mil 

utiMiig thn iti mill, t-' It (lid la liitiiri to •-hiit 
up its tndi 111 cinwr \ inis ii 'hi Cliiin imrltt 
Ttu Disnih Miuistrs coutiniui’ ,0 pus., thi Indiiii 
Gov .rum' it 1 erd Norihhioid i stouc, iru Indit 
iiid 1 ripht(otis Xinroi <! luu ! it i ist tin u (on 
to Iw doun his \H<rii\d'' rithir tlnii irudi to 
thi iniis-irtun 1.1 d( .muds ( 1 1 ii < >-hiri lord ) Miou 
slice* (sh d lord XirhinoO Ih ruiii 'pri jnr tl to 
(Mciiti th' nn,u!d' o tin ^l^lus^r\ which hid 
•\p]»oint'<l him \ ic< ro\ Hut th' '' cotid \(chm \\ u 
ird n t uuu 1 intiriimd tint it \ns not 

until th 1 Trl\ put of i‘'7^ tint tiii <ioi.(rmn< at 
of li.iin ii.st niiioiitind tin n jn tI of dl import diit\ on 
,hi nnrsi r chss of cotton fibrjcs md t n hiction 1,1 

th It on till i. u ' clsss of (Otto 1 1 Olds It M is th tiiulif 
tint this Used poll, \ “(lojitid |i\ thi Itidnn (fri\ ( rn 
mi tit would po 1 1,', it V ix t >r!ii i} tin i,iowtli of mon 
• otton firtnii' Hut ^!lncl^lsllr couitid vithoiit 
Its host Till TUitT'ioi wiuili It Ind s t on foot urd 
\ hirli Ind pi'oMd so siicci ssful in its e\is w is i 
dim t lucdiliM of T j.iost piiirti'l rhT'iiIir to thi 
I stihlishiii' nt o! mori f ictorn s Hii nirs of cotton 
spinniiut nnd imt"in l{omin\ Indi stThlis'icdhi \oiid 
th‘ sjnrlow of T douht tint it w is th' most profitildi 
t nti rpriii in winch tlu citir< m could in'. < st tin ir ciptfil 
In 1^17,^ Itomlnv Ind fiftiiii cotton fictorns 
hut in ihf followinr \nr tluri wir< twnilv s \,n 
Tfid this numiur uis imriTSid in uim ui tin m 
sumt; Im \ctr« \t tin chne of wluth \ior 

witni'std tht tofi! nhohtion of dl im)>ort dutiis 
ii\< iliosi on liquor ind orms tlun wire ns rnnm 
ns 36 mills in tin isinnd of nomlnn nnd 20 in 
diffirtiit pnrts of nil Indn (i^ in nil for i rhnrn 
compnhtnsion of this histonrnl f nt m tlu iiidustn.d 
inn ds of flu roiintn thi foUowini; tnhh distnhiitiii|,' 
tin mills iKtwnn Homhn Cit\, Itoinha Prisid,iK\ 
nnd the rest of Indin mifhl Ik profitnhK stiidud — 


Numtirr of Millt in — 


,C1-, 

IJomba) I'ilan'l 



Bomliav Prcfiilrnct „ 

io 

n 

All Ollier ptrli of India , 

8 

u, 

Total ail Inrlia 

- A 7 



The following' compnrntuc stnlrnunt sjiows tin 
mimhcr of sjundhs nnd of looms in enrh period — 

All Indn Totil No ofipindics 


Incrnsi' 

IVrccnlnri' of Incrrni-.s 

All Indn |P;C| Totnl niimlicr of looms 
. iSPi 

Incrcnsc 
Percentnri' of Incrri''’ 

It is eMdtnl from flu statistics quoted nhonc 
tint hdwfcn 1876 ind ihSe.tlun wisftrentir irlnifvin 
the loom hm which wns not uiin ifurnl Since thi tune 
(187S) whin Sir John Sir iclii v nliohsliid the duly of 7J 
percent on thi ronrser clnssof imported pii cc ftoods, (lie 


u 00 r js 
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5 -o 701 
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niillowncra ell .rl\ forisnw tint sooner or Inter the dutj 
0)1 tlie rist f), thf jjiin goods, 11 Inch wns reduced tci 3' 
l«r cent , \ ould dso hue to he repenlcd Lnder the 
eirctimstnnci s till \ took tnu In the forelock and /-on 
ntiiunl imjioitiii,; hrgi nnimhcrof looms, feeling suu 
tint this hi 1111 h of till mmistre \ onkl grow nndcNpind 
mm ind imm nnd hi i-oim most jirodurtue flie\ 
dsn fiitind th It such rloths is were woecn h} Indian 
mills V III rrin 1111, not onit more popular in the roiintre 
hut 111 th' iiiirl'Is of \rihii ind \fiu i nnd tint the 
( \poris shoe id 1 slI!sf^(t()l\ incrLis 


\ Gnr.\T Lf \r roin ,rn 
Ihe ei ir 18'',: w 's m more % u s tnnn om nn 
epocl nnl me, om Sir Inticsn Hiring thn 
riiuKt 'linistir V Ts dilf to make Indn n free tr-idc 

(oiintre 1',. w is 1 u ilihh that it should he =0 and 

IS soon is th iin'uci'oi th' cou dre reemertd from 
th' dl prt sio'i through which tli j Ind p> s d the 
<i])j’0''iuiiu\ V IS '■'IP 'i to d(c'‘r( all im; or' ciuties 

liiohsh'd iiid 'nitiim for tin masts hgluentd 

In 1 ri elm lion in the s dt dutt T ni juo 

jM roils eondition of tin fmniicis hid its refic^ 

infill' iKi on till trade Tlie nlioiition of the import 
dutn ' pane in immi ini stimulus to the roiistruction of 
mon rotten f ictorii s in Boinlnv and elsewhere The 
promotirs were ihle mw to import all machincrj, 
iicssorus, and stores (nt ot dut\ \nd, as Indian 

pKce t'Kids Were forging ahead in thecoimtre itself 113 
reason of their ch ipntss and hi tier enduring qualities, 
We umg ilsii reC'Uecl 1 further impi tin h between 
mil i‘'‘';,lhi mi.nher of mill' 111 the Bamba\ Island 
increas'd fiom an to gh the addituunl fat torus staitid 
lulwdn i<‘'''3 mil was 61 In tlie Bomiiat Pre 
sidiiirv, too, tluri was an mrrease of 0 and of 15 in tlic 
n St of Jndi I He rSqo tlierc lurt' m tlie wliole coiintr} 
147 nulls Prom \’j in 1S7O to 147 in iSgo was indeed 
a lug step The growth was jihenomcnal and a ncord 
oni rill iinmhi r of s|)indl(S m lue in 1S90 was 
T’.7-i loh and of looms 2441a, of which as main as 
i‘'.dS.f>(*o of till fornnr (or mou than half) and 14 7S3 
of till lattirwiTi in Bomhav Cil\ 

It mat 1)1 asktel, wliat htcanit of Hie pioilucts of 
so main nulls in dllndii — both tain and rloth As to 
flu former, fht esjiortsto the Sliaits Settlements, to 
Hongkong Shmghu and other frealt Ports m Cliina, 
as Will IS to J ip m tell their own tale, aswill he moie 
ch irl3 disrerncd fiorn the following figures — 

Tscporls of Twill 1876, t alticil at Rs 32,43,760 

„ , iSoo „ „ 002,71,650 ' 

roriign ])Oits, ispcciallt those of China, absorbed 
marlt (he whole of the Indi in 3arn rhus in thirteen 
31 irs India hid been not onl3 able to ])ush her tarn 
in tilt Chilli mirket, hut to establish tlu trade on a 
most h(aUh3 and reimmeratnc footing, quite apart 
from a largei domestic consumption 


SiottER Growth since 1S07 on account or 
Pi AGUE AND PaMINI 

IJilwein 3890 and 1900 India liad to pass tliioiigh 
<vr(cdmgl3' setirc oulcal« Harvests in many piov 
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were mostly confined to coarse yarns, from 6’s to 20’s, 
and coarse cloths for domestrc consumptron, rrhrch 
requrred i8’s weft and 14’s warp And ]ust as half a 
dozen of these mstrtutrons were feehng therr way rnto 
the Indran and Chrnese markets, there was the great 
enhancement rn the prree of the raw staple, owtng to 
the Amencan War The Unrted States could not send 
any quantrty of cotton to feed the Lancashrre spindles 
and looms As a result, these had mostly to remarn idle 
Ihere was a famine in that countj' by reason of the 
operatives being out of work The situation was indeed 
extremely grave A relief fund had to be started, to 
which Bombay merchants contributed considerably, the 
late Ml Rustomji Jamsetji, the son of the first Parsi 
baronet and philanthropist, Sir Jamset]i Jeejeebhoy, 
leading the contribution with a princely sum Bombay 
merchants in cotton, as well as the cotton growers and 
middlemen inthe districts, w ere reaping a golden harvest 
bv the enormous and unprecedented rise m prices 
During the height of the war, and when famine in 
Lancashire was at its most acute stage, cotton was selling 
in Liverpool at the high rate of Rs 650 to 700 per candy 
of 784 lbs Under such an inflated condition of the 
cotton market, it was next to impossible for the handful 
of Bombaj' spinning factories to work at a profit 
They had all to stop till the prices reached their 
normal value, namely, Rs 150 per candy, leaving a fan 
margin for yarns and cloths At the same time, the 
first early consignments of Indian yarn to China met 
with such ill success that they had to be returned to 
Bombay ' Thus the few mills in existence had had 
to pass through no ordinary ordeal at the very com 
mencement of their operations, say between 1862 and 
1867 It was little imagined that the mainstay of 
Indian yarn would, a few years later, be found in 
that very country whence the earliest consignments 
had had to be reshipped to the port from which they 
were originally exported But the Capture of Rich 
mond brought an end to hostilities in the United 
States, and at the same time led to heavy bankruptcies 
of dealers and speculators in Bombay The plethora 
of money, by way of profits, literally ‘ ‘ beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” which were poured into that city, 
led to the institution of all kinds of ‘ wild cat ’ finan 
cial and trading speculations, the shares in which, no 
sooner were they allotted, than they rose to a hand 
some premium There was no limit to the number 
of mushroom concerns which were then being daily 
started Speculation in all kinds of shares, especially 
reclamation shares, which rose to fabulous prices 
\nthout rhyme or reason, became so rife that it recalled 
the history of the South Sea Bubble of a hundred 
years or so before With the restoration of peace m 
America, the bull market was swept awav Huge 
quantities of American cotton were throwm on the 
English market, and the fall m prices in Bombay was 
unprecedented Wagering contracts had to be fulfilled, 
but such was the insolvent condition of Bombay 
traders and merchants that there w'as no hope of a 
re\ ival till there w as a general liquidation Indeed, 
the heavy bankruptcies which ensued so alarmed the 
Government of the day that a special Act (28 of 1865) 
had to be passed to allow bankrupt estates to be 
wound up by trustees, but under the inspection of 


the High Court, it being deemed im])ossible that that 
tribunal could at all cope, in its ordinary insolvency 
branch, wath the numberless estates throwm into 
insolvency At last, confidence w'as re established 
and credit revived, so that by 1870 i Bombay’s 
commerce again resumed normality and a new era 
seemed to dawm by way of promotion of a new 
development m cotton manufactures The evil of 
excessive speculation and the disastrous failures 
in the cotton trade led Bombay citizens to cast about 
for the promotion of new industries which might be 
reasonably carried on w'lth profit, independent of dis 
turbing external factors And no industry commended 
itself more to their practical sagacity than that of 
cotton They had had some experience of the margin of 
profit w’hich had been realized during the few years 
before the outbreak of the American Civil War It was 
therefore, thought that while cotton spinning would 
branch off into new industries, with many potentialities, 
it was in every way sound, and a profitable investment, 
W'lth few risks, if carefully and sagaciously managed 


First SATisrACTORv Stimulus, and Lancashire’s 
Alarm 

That was the principal reason which led to the 
promotion of fresh spinning and weaving companies 
It was seen how', after 1867, handsome dividends w'ere 
realized by investors in the new industry Another 
stimulus came by reason of the introduction of the 
system of remuneration to mill agents It was the 
Oriental Spinning Compan}', then most successfullv 
managed by the late Mr Merwanjee Framjee Panday, 
which first adopted the rate of one-quarter-anna 
per pound by way of commission on all the production 
The sister institutions soon followed suit, as it w'as 
discovered that even after bearing such a heavy 
burden in the shape of commission, the mills were 
able to pay handsome dividends The third incentive 
came by w'av of China Exports of yarn to that 
country, which had been resumed, began to prov'e 
most remunerative So much so that by 1874 it began 
to dawn upon I ancashire that w ith cheap cotton at their 
very door and cheap labour, the millow'ners of Bombav 
W'ere able to compete with their coarser varns in the 
common markets ot China The Palatine county w'as 
alarmed There was a flutter in the dove cot of the 
manufacturers Immediately an agitation w'as set on 
foot for the abolition of the import duty of 7! per cent 
on all foreign cotton fabnes, almost all from the United 
Kingdom Lancashire urged the Ministry of the day, 
with the late Marquis of Salisbury as the Secretary of 
State for India, to bring pressure on the Government 
of India for a repeal of the import duty, on the ground 
that it was protective In vain did the Indian Govern- 
ment, then presided over by the late Lord Northbrook 
decline to take off the duty, robustly declaring that it 
was levied for purely revenue purposes, and that the 
products of Indian cotton mills in no way competed 
with those of Lancashire The Viceroy observed that 
no statesman, with the true interests of India at 
heart could consent to the repeal of the duty and 
the consequent disruption in the finances of the 
Empire But Lancashire was not satisfied It w'as 
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sliowed an outturn of 28 82 crore lbs , the bulk of 
which consisted of the following numbers — 



Crore lbs 

No 20' s 

12 07 

I2’s 

451 

, i6’s 

299 

Ii’s 

2 18 

i8’s 

1 22 

14’s 

1 33 


In this group 20’s show' the largest production almost 
equal to No lo’s while No 12’s come ne\t The ratio 
of the production under this class to the total production 
works out at 51 84 per cent , so that more than 
half of the total production is made un of yarns between 
ii’s and 2o’s The third group shows a product'on of 
921 crore lbs, of which the most important counts 
arc — 

Crore lbs 


No 22’s 255 

„ 24 s I 94 

21 's 147 

. 30’s I 27 


Both No 2i’sand 22’s are chieflj’ for Eastern Bengal, 
while 24’s are mostly for the Straits Settlements This 
group shows a percentage of 16 57 to the total produc 
tion I astl3, there arc the counts from 30’s up to 40’s 
classified as under — 

Lakh lbs 

No 40’s 41 62 

32's 39 12 

36's 28 17 

34 s -044 


This group shows a ratio of only 3 per cent to the 
tot il production Summarising, w'e may say that — 

(a) Counts from ii’s to 20 swore produced 51 84 percent 

(bj , i 's to 10 s 28 31 

(c ) , 21 s to 30 s , Id 57 

(d ) 31’s to 40 s 3 00 

Production was distributed among the various 


provinces, as follow'S — 

Crore lbs 

Bombay Presidency 

42 22 

Bengal Presidency 

3 84 

Madras Presidencj 

301 

United Provinces 

273 

Punjab 

1 16 

Central ProMnees and Berar 

2 63 

Total for British India 

SS 59 


As far as lo’s and 20’s are concerned, the share of the 
City of Bombay is the largest In 1904 05, the produc 
tion of id’s there equalled 10 64 croie lbs and of 20’s 
861 crore lbs Ahmedabad, however, surpassed Bom 
bay in the production of higher count", above 30’s The 
following comparison may be made — 

31’s to 40’s 
Crore lbs 

Bombay 031 

Ahmedabad 1 07 

I hat as much as i 69 crore lbs of finer counts, say 
from 31’s to 40’s, were made in 1904 3i 's ^ matter of satis 
faction But seeing that the imports of the same desenp 


tion from the United Kingdom and elsewhere during the 
same 3 ear, 19045 came to 169 crore lbs, it is 
doubtful whethei India has made any considerable 
progress in these sorts The next few years, howisver, 
should be able to show' w'hether the country is really 
making headway in its manufacture of the finer counts, 
or is stationary It is not improbable that with the 
largei number of looms at work at present, added to 
those W'hich will be at work by the end of the current 
year, higher counts may be spun for weft, as some 
of the mills are now laid out for coloured goods, which 
compete with the best of the impoited kind from Lan 
cash I re 

Bcfoie concluding this part of the subject it may 
be as well to adduce the latest statistics of the outtuin 
of 3'arn In the observations made hitherto, the year 
1904 5 was specially selected to point out the noimality 
of the production, as the year following was one of 
exceeding inflation But the statistics for the twelve 
months of 1906 7 are now axailable These show that 
the total production was 6305 crore lbs classified as 
below — 

1906 7 


No I’s to IDS crore lbs 14 77 

11 ’s to 20 s 35 37 

, 21 s to 30 s „ _ II 07 

3 1 s to 40 s , _ 1 69 

Abo\ e 40 s , . 1 49 


Statistics or Cloth Production 


Coming now to the cloth production, it may be 
premised that it has made rapid and substantial pro 
gross during the last few' years Even before the propa 
ganda of Swadeshtsm was actively taken up in Bengal 
the Bombay Presidency at least w'as unobtrusively at 
tempting to increase the strength of its loom power 
Miliowners had surveyed the field for the consumption 
of their cloth, and had come to the conclusion that there 
W'as ample room for expansion, in view of the larger 
demand for domestic consumption The demand for 
expoits to foreign parts had received a check since 
1896 7, owing to both plague and famine, and the 
branch of the trade has not yet lecovered its formei 
healthy condition In 1896 7 the yardage exported 
equalled 7 46 croies, but it went on steadily dechmng 
till 1900 I In the following year 7 26 crore yards 
were recorded which, howevei, rose to 874 crores 
in 1904-5 In 1905 6, it was highei still, namely, 
9 20 crore yards, while for the twelve months of 
1906 7 it was 7 67 crores But though the foreign 
exports are somewhat better of late, after well nigh ten 
years of depression, there is no question that the total 
production of cloth by power looms shows a satisfactory 
increase annually ‘The following are the statistics for 
the triennial period ending with 1905 6 — 


1903 4 

1904-5 

1905 6 

1906 7 


Crore yards 43 79 
52 61 

.. 5364 

, 68 18 


13 1 9 Crore lbs 

1527 

15 <56 „ 

1590 


There was a satisfactory increase of 18 7 per cent m 
3'ardage m 1905 6 over the production recorded in 
1903 4 , but the upward movement in the 12 months of 
IQ06 7 is phenomenal The intrease is 271 cron 
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nces were deficient, commencing witli tlic stnson 
1893 94 B 111111896 7 there prcvniled a sc\tu fninine, 
on the heels of which followed the gic-ilei scourge of 
plagi’e And as if these drend visitntioiis wen not 
sufficient to retard the development of the countr3’, 
'igncuUunUy and mdustrnll}, j'ct another fainim 
more cvere than the fir«t, o\ei whelmed the pto)>l( 
in Tfioo I But the effects of famine disippcarcd fiom 
the countrj’ two years later, tliough ptstilcnct still 
1 ails, without any immediate prospect of disappear 
nwe Upw'ards of fi\e millions of pcoiile, iccording 
to the latest official returns, have fallen MCtims to tlu 
scourge in ten yeais If under such distressful ind 
mournful conditions, trade and industries weie some- 
what retarded, it is not unnatuial that, so far as the 
expansion of the cotton industry was conccintd, there 
was a diminution Between 1876 and 1890, as stated 
above, as manj as go cotton mills had sprung up in 
different parts of the countri , principally in liombat 
and Ahmedabad But the number which grew 
between i8gi and 1905 was not so large There is 
a record of ar increase of only 60 Of these the share 
of Bombay came ton, of the Bombay Presidcnc\ to 35, 
and of the rest of India to 14 The total spinning 
and weaving strength in all India at the close of 


1905 was 51,63,486 spindles and 50,139 

looms, di‘ 

buted as follows — 

Spindles 

1 00ms 

Bombay City 

25 (3o 916 

28 073 

Ahmedabad 

5 77 l6<5 

7197 

Surat 

45 9 «o 

420 

Broach 

70 844 

859 

Baroda 

16 ii 8 

259 

Nanad 

14 54’’ 

Wad wan 

10 520 

206 

Viramg lum 

32 395 

410 

Bhavnagar 

14 2S8 

241 

Morvi 

I 664 

36 

Poona 

15 874 

449 

Sholapoor 

I 34 520 

526 

Belgaum 

69 324 


Dhanvar 

51 224 


Julgaum 

20 948 

413 

Raiputana 

22 600 

252 

Berar 

16 336 

248 

Central Provinces 

I 78 236 

2.385 

Hyderabad (Nizam) 

55 358 

612 

Central India 

25 668 

224 

Bengal Presidency 

4 37283 

218 

Punjab 

86 638 

403 

United Proi inces 

z g6 906 

3 389 

Madras 

2 86 844 

1 747 

Travancore 

25 560 


Mysore 

29 784 

203 

Pondicherry 

65924 

1 369 


The total strength was increased m the year 1906 
by 116,109 more spindles and 2,529 looms The total 
number of hands employed was 208,616, while the 
quantity of cotton approximately consumed was 

70,82,306 CW tS 1 


Statistics of Production 

According to the official statistics, the production 
of yarn and cloth was as under during the three years 
ended 31st March 1906 


I* Caopm 01 ms 



1903 O) 

jr>o 4 Oj 

190 

06 


y arn 

Clotli 

y vrn 

Cloth 

yarn 

Cloth 

Bomlnv 

il 49 

11 2; 

12 23 

13 10 

19 

13 19 

Madr is 

2 87 

0 53 

301 

n 66 

3 53 

0 8t 

Bengal 

16;, 

007 

383 

0-07 

2 13 

007 

United Provinces 

2 99 

0 22 

2 74 

0 60 

3 44 

0 76 

I’linjali 

Central Prov inccs 

1 10 

Ofll 

I lO 

0 01 

1 47 

0-03 

iml Berar 

245 

0 76 

2 62 

0 83 

2 83 

0 70 

Native Stairs 

2 20 

0 Oi 

2 24 

oOo 

2 23 

073 

T OTAT 

27 87 

13 80 

27 83 

~i^ 7 ' 

68 09 

16 38 


It will b( sdii from tin ibon figures tint 
iluriiig the first two scari of the triciiiiial period 
the total production of \arii was ni irh the same 
su, 57 85 enrt lbs In tlu list \ear, however, 
it amounted to 68 09 crore lbs which was an upward 
leap of as much as 10 24 crore lbs or an increase 
of 18 ]ier cent Tins was accounted for In the 
great boom which overtook China in 1905 The 
demand for varn, sjiccialh lower counts, lo’s, 
12’s and i6’s was so great that there was an abnormal 
activitv 111 the industr\ iiotablv in Bomhiv where 
man> a mill is equipped with electric installation 
and was therefore in i position to work for 
longer houis It has been stated that some of those 
mills worked on till 9 PM Of course, owing to 
the great demand, there was n rise in prices which 
left an cxccptionallj large margin of jirofit, almost 
a lecord one between the raw staple and the 
finished product 

Here it will be useful to analj’«e the total pro- 
duction of yarn which annually averages about 
56 crore lbs It consists of avanetj'of counts rang- 
ing from I’s to 40’s Indian mills being practicallv 
equipped for low and medium counts full} 80 per 
cent of their outturn is in yarn from I’s to 20’s, 
the rest being made up of counts from 21’s to 
40’s The official return divides the counts into 
four classes, and we might follow that classification 
vv'hich IS in every vv aj’’ rational, i/ij , (i) from Nos i 
to 10 , (2) from Nos ii to 20 , (3) from Nos 21 to 

30 , (4) from Nos 31 to 40 Taking the j'ear 1904 5, 
vv’hich was the last normal }'t,ar of production, the 
total production, 5559 crore lbs, was made up of 
the follow ing counts — 


In Crores of lbs 


From I s to 10 s 

IS 74 


1 1 s to 20 s 

28 82 

4456 

1 21 s to 30 s 

31 s to 40’s 

921 


1 6p 


Above 40 s 

0 13 

II 03 

Total 


55 59 


Taking group No i, it appears that fully 
13 07 crore lbs out of 15 74 crore lbs was made up of 
10’ s, while there was an outturn of i 16 crore lbs of 6's 
It will be thus seen that the coarsest kinds of yarns 
produced formed 28 31 per cent , or more than one 
fourth of the total output The next (No 2) gioiip 
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Crore lbs 

Brouglit fonvarcl 1063 

2 Foreign Ports — 

Chinese Treat j Ports 13 15 

Asiatic Turkej 038 

Persia o 23 

Other ports 039 

14 tj 


Practically, theicfore, the total production of cloth 
made by Indian mills amounts to but a forty fourth 
part of the quantity of British cotton fabrics imported 
into this country This one striking fact impieijse 
upon us how immeasurably India is still Behind 
England m her capacit}' to produce the cotton fabrics 
requ led by the mass of the jieople 


Total 24 78 

Of these total e\j)oits of 24 78 ci ore lbs the quantity 
exported from the Ilombaj' Presidency amounted to 
23 31 crore lbs What remained for domestic cousump 
tion, therefore, was 3081 ciore lbs for purposes of 
w’eaaing cloth b}' power and hand looms and for 
sundry other manufactures Thus 55 per cent of the 
outturn was retained for home consumption, and 45 per 
cent was exported 

The total production of the power looms in 
1004-5 was distributed as follow' — 

For Horae Consumption 46 21 crorc jards 
For Foreign ports 8 74 

Total 3495 

The exports were distributed bctnecn British and Foreign 
ports as under — 

British ports 4 i 3 crore jards 

Foreign 4 56 

Total 8 74 , 

The goods exported came under the following heads — 

Grey 5 29 crore j ards 

White 001 

Coloured 3 44 , 


Total 8 74 ,, 

Of grey cloth, the exports to tlic different ports 
i\ere as under — 


China 

Aden 

East Africa 

Abyssinia 

Asiatic Turkey 

Straits 

Persia 

Egypt 


I 00 crore'yards 
o 76 
07C 
o 67 

o 63 , 

o i6 

o 13 

O 12 


The export of white goods is absolutely'neghgible 
The following countries absorbed Indian coloured 
piece goods — 


Straits 

Ceylon 

Philippines 

Aden 

Mauritius 

Mekran 

Asiatic Turkey 


I 08 crore yards 

o 82 

02S 

o 22 , 

oil 

oil 


Deducting from the total production of 53 croie 
yards, the quantity exported abroad, namelji, 
8 74 crore yards, there remained for home consumption, 
46 26 crore yards The total imports of piece goods 
during 1904 5 came to 2,287 crore yards, classified 
as under — 


Grey 

White 

Coloured 


1 210 crore yards 
584 
493 


- 2,287 


Lovcludixg Remarks 

But, considering the exceedingly backward con 
dition of the country ncaily half a century ago, m 
point of mechanical and other appliances for the 
sating of time and laboui, and hating regard to the fact 
that the people have only within recent yeais liecome 
alixe to the possibilities of an industiial retnal, 
the jirogiess winch the cotton industry has made 
since 1874 IS most gratifying Its future piospects 
aic assured and there is eveiy reason to believe 
that the maich of progress ttithmthe next twenty five 
vears will be in cv'cr increasing proportions Shrewd 
and enterprising as the majority of millowner^' are, 
it may be reasonably expected that they will take a 
close survey of the existing conditions of the industry 
and make the most strenuous efforts, wath all the 
energy and resources they undoubtedly possess, to 
overcome the coming keen competition m the trade 
They should be alive to the many imperfections yet 
to be discerned in the working of their factories 
The internal manaijeinnct demands a radical refoim 
and needs to be purged of the many corrupt practices 
w'hich are a lepioach to their industrial morality 
Simultaneously the burdensome system of commission 
on the production, at the rate of one quai ter anna per 
lb urgently demands replacement by a fan and reason 
able rate of remuneration Every spindle employed 
for fully 300 woiking daj's of the year, yielding an 
average 20’s equn'alent to 7 oz per diem, must pay a 
commission of Rs 2 before the shareholdeis can get 
their dividend While the mdustiy is prosperous and 
profits are large, this burden is not much felt But it 
IS w'ell knowm that m the past, rluung periods of 
prolonged depiession, wrought by diverse causes, such as 
overstocks, famine, pestilence, currency alterations, 
external politics and so forth, the commission has proved 
a great drag on the meagre profits Indeed, many 
a mill agent has had to foiego a part of his commission 
or even the w'hole, in order to pay a decent dividend and 
pacify the indignant shareholders, who say that the 
agents eat the oysters w'hile reserving only the shells 
to them It IS true that a good many of the concerns 
projected during the last ten years have adopted the 
reasonable rate of 10 per cent on the net profits, but 
the majority still cling to their bond With keener 
competition, and low'er prices obtainable for the finished 
products, it IS inevitable that this onerous system of 
lemuncration should be abandoned 

Among other subjects of internal reform, there is 
the education of the mill agents themselves An exceed 
ingly large majoiity are innocent of even a general tech 
nical knowledge of the variety of machinery employed 
for the successful working of their concerns More or 
less, they are dependent on their expert overlookers, 
who are never slow to take advantage of that 


Total 
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yards, equivalent to 20 5 per cent The principal 
description of piece goods manufactured for the three 
yeais ending with 1905 6, and those foi the twelve 
months of 1906 7, may be classified as under — 


Chores of yards 



1903 4 

1904 S 

IQ05 6 

1906-7 

Chadars 

3 89 

3 95 

4 17 

4 56 

Dhotees 

II 31 

12 53 

1376 

1706 

Drills and Jeans 

055 

093 

1 45 

I 90 

P-inter-. 

I 56 

2 85 

2 89 

a 58 

Shirtings 

15 86 

19 76 

1847 

18 60 

T Cloth 

8 18 

9 27 

II 28 

10 80 

Sundries 

2 35 

3 21 

I 50 

> 34 

Figured and col 
oiired goods (in 
crores of lbs ) 

2 32 

2 65 

2 84 

3 70 


It will be noticed that by fai the hugest production 
consists of shiitings, which aie no doubt steadily com 
peting with those from the United Kingdom faking 
the arerage annual pioduction of cloth for the tiiennial 
period ending wnth 1905 6 at 50 crore yaids, the 
annual average of shirtings comes to 18 crore yards, 
which IS equivalent to fully 36 pei cent of the total 
production of cloth in British India Next come 
dhotees The production in this description has been 
greath stimulated, especially during last year The 
great demand which set in foi dhotees at the close of 
1905, and continued all through 1906 on account of 
the Swadeshi movement, accounts for this large growth 
In 1905 6 the weaving companies had not an adequate 
number of looms to meet the growing demand, but an 
effort was then made to increase the loom stiength, 
and to this effort is due the excellent results noted in 
1906 7 It may be piesumed that with the number 
of looms which are still in course of erection, or likely 
to be erected by the close of the current yeat, the 
production of dhotees will show an even greater 
increase The annual average production foi the 
triennial period comes to 12 56 crore yards, which 
gives a ratio of 25 pei cent on the total pro 
duction The third impoitant item, quantitatively, 
IS T cloth, which show s an annual production, on 
an average, of 924 croie 3'ards This gives a ra.tio 
of 18 8 on the total outturn 

The distiibution of the total outturn of cloth by 
Provinces ma}' be seen from the followang table — 


Crores of lbs 



1903-4 

1904-5 

1905 6 

1906 7 

Bombaj 

41 49 

42 22 

49 16 

43 59 

Madras 

2 87 

301 

3 53 

3 35 

Bengal 

United Provin 

465 

383 

513 

428 

ces 

299 

274 

3 44 

311 

Punjab 

Central Provin 

I 15 

: 16 

I 47 

I 27 

ces and Berar 

2 46 

263 

283 

242 

Total 

SS 61 

55 59 

<55 56 

5802 

Native States 

226 

2 24 

2 53 

2 12 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Island of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad are of course, the tw'o centres of both 
the spinning and wearing industries The followang 
tomparatne table shows the total production of each in 
Uie year 1003 6 — 


Crorfs op yards 



Bombay Citj 

Ahmedabad 

Chadars 

2 p2 

0 79 

Dhotees 

2 02 

845 

Printers 

0 32 

I 47 

Shirtings 

14 60 

1 26 

T Cloth 

857 

005 


This table clearlj' show's that Ahmedabad is the great 
weaving centre of the country for dhotees and printers, 
w'hile Bombay takes a strong lead in shirtings, T cloth, 
cliadars, and figured and coloured goods 
The latest available statistics for the production of 
cloth are for the tw'elve months of 1906 7 These 
maj' be seen in the followang table — 


Chadars 
Dhotees 
Printers 
Shirtings 
T CJotti 


Crore yards 

Crore lbs 

456 

1 55 

17 06 

346 

258 

0 54 

18 60 

415 

1080 

2 26 


The total production, including minor varieties, was 
57 18 crore yards, equivalent to 12 95 crore lbs for 
the tw’eh'e months, w'hile the quantity of coloured 
goods w'as 2 70 crore pounds 


Outgo or Production for Home and Foreign 
Consumption 

So far the growth and expansion of cotton factories 
and their production of yarn and cloth have been dealt 
with The next essential point to bear in mind is their 
offtake How much yarn is kept for domestic con 
sumption and how much for export to foreign ports 
What IS the quantityof clothexported abroad, also which 
are the principal ports w'here both yarn and cloth find 
the largest market ? As to the exports of yarn Elimi 
nating the year 1905 6, which was an abnormal year 
of exports, as has been already stated, it may be 
useful for the purpose of a correct idea of normal exports 
to exhibit the figures for the three previous years, 
together with the names of the principal places Firstlj', 
then, as to the quantity itself 

Exports of Yarn abroad 


1902 3 Crore lbs 24 8$ 

1903 4 25 25 

1904-5 . 24 79 


Average per annum 24 96 

1906 7(12 months) Crore lbs 24 35 


The somewhat shorter quantity' of yam exported 
at the close of 1906 7 is accounted for by the abnormal 
exports of 1905 6, which amounted to 29 76 crore lbs 
At the end of 31st March 1907 it was estimated that 
the stock of unsold and undelivered bales at Hongkong 
and the Treaty Ports w'as 3 1 lakh bales of 400 lbs each 
The production of yarn in 1904 5 W'as 55 59 crore lbs , of 
w’hich quantities were exported as follows — 


I British Ports — Crore lbs 

Hongl ong 9 76 

Straits Settlements o 69 

Aden 013 

Other ports o 05 


Carried over 
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A fibre doselj’ resembling ]ute 
IS pioduced to some extent in tlie 
Madras Presidenc}' It is general 
ly kno\\n as Bimhpatam jute, and 
IS derived from the plant Hibiscus 
Caiiuabniiis Recentlj' it has real 
ised prices equal, or nearlj' equal, 
to those obtained for ordinary jute 
A Crop ol the same jilaiit is also 
raised in the Kistna District, and 
is known as Ixottapam jutc 

Besides being used for fibre, the 

ij ts of tlicjuie jute jfiant is utilised 
pHnt in numerous other 
waas in Bengal Jute leaves and 
(lie tojis of the plants are sold for 
use as a pot herb A vegetable 
soup is made from one of the 
varieties , and another a ariet}' is 
boiled, fned or curried in different 
wajs An infusion of the dned 
leaaes is also used as a bitter tonic 
bj' Hindus 

There is no need to enter in 

Methods of Cui detail into the 
tuition ind Hir methods of ciiltivat 
ing and harvesting 
jute It will suffice to say that 
the plant seems to be capable 
of cultivation on almost any kind 
of soil, although on laterite and 
graaelly soils it docs not flourish 
On alluvial soils it gives a good 
return, but is most productive on 
a nch loam Successful cultivation 
demands a damp climate, without 
excessive rain, and .1 high temper 
ature, particularly in the early part 
of the season The qualities most 
popular with spinners are those 
which are grown on Ingh lands 
Low lying and chiir lands, or em- 
bankments, produce the coarser and 
inferior kinds of fibre Sowings 
commence about the middle of 
March, and extend to the end of 
April The reaping of the crop 
depends of course upon the time of 
sowing Generally, reaping begins 
about the end of June, and extends 
to the beginning of October The 
methods of steeping tne plant 
and preparing the fibre for the 
market are described by Dr 
Leather, the Agricultural Chemist 
to the (jovernment of India, in the 
following notes on a visit to 
Naraingunge — 

“ Plant cut from lime of floueiingf until 
when fruit forms SomctiniLs growings 
3 to 6 feet in water, sometimes crop is 
ilmost in dry 1 ind In the formei c ise, 
boys dive down with i sickle ind cut it 
ofl ind build up the retting he ip on the 
spot If growing on dr> i vnd it is cut 


off and carried to water for retting The 
cost of cutting eomes to much the same in 
eithei ease, for in the former the cutting 
lakes moie time, whilst m the latter evtra 
labour is spent in carrying the plant to 
w iter Bo^s take about ten or twelve 
seconds to cut three or four stems off in 
four or five feet of w vtcr Ihe stall s of 
jute are several feet in height The} ire 
covered with leivcs ind grass to mike 
them sink The time given to retting 
vanes apparentl} with the ige of the 
plant One man s iid if the plant is cut 
111 flower, the fibre would be read} for 
stripping in thirteen or fourteen da}s 
\nother min, whose jiilc was cut after 
flowering, hid steeped for Ivvenl} di}s, 
ind it was then li irdi} re id} The ham 
lets generiU} ire small and occup} hltle 
spaces of land which are just above the 
water The c itllc stand under sheds, 
while the land is under vv iter and gel no 
exercise 

“The stripping is carried on at the 
village site ver} largeh, althougli some is 
also stripped in deep water The man 
takes one or two (not more) stems, takes 
off all adventitious roots b} running the 
closed hand down the stem, then gels 
liold of liie fibre at “root end*’ of both 
stems at once, and b} pissing the fingers 
dong the stem, it is separated from the 
stem It IS then w ished in the water to 
get most of the green bark aw a}, ind 
hung up to dr} Sometimes it receives 
a second washing, apparentl} vvlicn very 
hltle or ver} dirtj water occurs at the 
village site The leaves arc not stripped 
off but appear to rot under the water 
during the process of retting, almost 
cntirel} The people siv that stagnant 
w iter IS the best ind tli il retting lal cs 
pi ice more qiiickl} in it As a matter of 
fact llicy have to use whalcvcr water 
IS no nest foritvvould not pa} to carr} 
the wliolc plant far, and also, over a ver} 

1 irgc area the land is simp!} covered 
b} running water 

From tv hat has been written m the 

I he I-xport Tnde Opening 
itiscvid 

modern industry may be considered, 
rouglily sjieaking, as beginning with 
the nineteenth century The plants 
from which the fibre is extracted had 
been known in the country from the 
time of the Mahabharata But prior 
to the nineteenth century they were 
not very extensively cultivated in 
any of the Bengal districts At 
the same time it must be under 
stood that before the advent of 
the power loom, the manufacture 
of gunny bags was a recognised 
part of the work of the Bengali 
peasant Indeed, it is believed that 
a fairly large quantity of the fibre 
was produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, both for 
home consumption and for coverings 
for exported articles There was 
also some demand for the manufac- 
ture of cordage But there was 


paragraj)]!, 
:nt that the 


no export of the raw material 
The earliest mention of the export 
trade occurs in the records of the 
East India Company From these 
It appears that in 1793 no” less 
than 100 tons of pat were sent to 
England The fibre was thought 
well of, a Committee of the Court 
of Directors estimating that 1,000 
tons of It could be sold annually 
at from £40 to Ibo per ton But 
shipments of this description were 
of course merely experiments It 
was not until 1828 9 that the 
fibre appears in the official 
export statistics In that year 
496 maunds 30 seers, valued at 
Rs 620 14 9, were exported to 
the United Kingdom In the 
following year 2,293 maunds 
w ent to Great Britain, 127 maunds 
20 seers to the United btates, and 
I maund 26 seers to Batavia The 
trade went on steadily from this 
point During the year 1834-35 
the exports to Great Bntain 
aggregated 31,328 maunds 34 seers 
14 ch , valued at Rs 53,915 5 annas, 
w’hile about 22 maunds went to 
Nova Scotia and North America 
The progress of the trade during 
the hfty years 1833 to 1882, is 
well illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the average 
exports for each quinquennium — 


•832-33 

Avenge of five jeirs 
In cttt 
ii,Soo 

•837 38 

67.483 

1S42 43 

117,047 

1847 48 

234.055 

•852 S 3 

439.850 

1857 jS 

710,826 

1S62 63 

969,724 

1S67 68 

2,628,110 

• 872 73 

4,838,162 

1877 78 

5,362,267 

00 

M 

DO 

00 

7,274,000 

During the 

ten years 1882 83 to 

1891 92 the annual exports were — 

1882 S3 

Cnt (ooo’s omitted) 
• 0.349 

1883 84 

7 018 

1884 85 

8,369 

1883 86 

7 7S2 

1886 87 

8,307 

1S87 88 

9.643 

1888 89 

• 0,553 

18S9 90 

10,256 

1890 91 

11,986 

1891 92 

8,532 
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From 1892 93 to tlie present time 
the following ire the figures — 

Cttt (ooo’s Omitted) 

* 1S5: Oj '0,S37 

iSqj 94 S,6go 

tt)0^ 12.977 

iSy, 96 12,267 

160607 11,464 

169706 15.023 

tSob 90 9.S64 

1899 1900 9 725 

1900 igot >2.414 

1901 1902 14 7S-, 

1902 1903 13036 

j 903 1904 >3 721 

1904 1905 >2,875 

1005 1906 14,480 

1906 1907 >5,970 

Calcutta has alwijs been the 
great centre of the export trulc, 
although fairly large quantittcs of 
jute are also shipped from Chitta- 
gong The fibre passes through a 
considerable number of hands be 
fore It IS actually placed on board 
the export \essel It is bought 
from the cultivators bt' local natire 
dealers up country By them it 
IS sold to a class of Calcutta 
dealers known as balers, who buj 
the ]ute in small packages termed 
drums, and have it pressed in Cal 
cutta into compact bales weighing 
about 400 lbs each By the balers 
the jute IS sold through brokers to 
the shippers, who in their turn re 
sell it to dealers and spinners in 
Europe, America and elsewhere 
The pressing of the bales is done 
by hydraulic presses, when the jute 
has been assorted and the “roots” * 
(cuttings) removed There are 
about twenty hydraulic press houses 
in Calcutta, with a varying number 
of presses at each Some of the 
largest are managed by joint stock 
companies, but a number are in the 
hands of private owners, who bale 
and press their own jute From 
the press houses the jute is con 
vejed to the exporting vessel It 
may be of interest to note that 
before the introduction of hydraulic 
power, the jute was pressed by 
wooden screw presses, worked by 
hand 

The affairs of the export jute 
trade are controlled by the Calcutta 
Baled Jute Association, which uas 
formed in 1892, and of which all 


* U should be mentioned that m the jute trade 
the term ‘ root:> ’ has not its ordinary botanical 
signification It means the lower svood> portions 
of the stems of the plant the cuttings’ are 
these portions when cut off 


balers, brokers ind sluiijiirs are 
members Xo jiUeciu be sold [or 
export exccjit on tiu Association 
contract , and the nilisof tin A^so 
ciation forbid the tm mbtrs doing 
business uith anj non mcmlnr'' 
The Lnited Kingdom is oiu of tin 
greatest consuming nnrktts and 
IS IS util known Unndii is tin 
most important jute nianufartuniig 
centre in the Linited Ixingdom 
Ciermant and France and other 
Furojiean countries also laki ( iirK 
large quantities !n fart the total 
exports to Continental Europe an 
about equal to or jierliaps a littli 
in excess of, those to the Enited 
Kingdom The United States are 
likew ISO large consumers, jiarticiilar 
ly of cuttings Of the total exjiorts 
for the \ear 1904 0=5, the United 
Kingdom took 40 1 per cent , 
German}' 20 i per cent , France 10 
jier cent Austria Hungar\ 6 2 pei 
cent Ital\ 38 jier cent. Spam 
I 8 per cent The United States 
came third with T5 per cent The 
aalue of the exports (or the \eir 
1904 05 IS calculated at Rs 120 
millions 

In an account such as this it is 
perhaps unneccssar\ 

' to enter at length 
into the question of prices But a 
brief summary of the prices realised 
during the past forty fire }ears 
may be of interest In the earl} 
sixties the export trade began to 
assume large proportions, and in 
1861 the average Calcutta price of 
raw jute per bale of 400 lbs was 
Rs 14 10 annas At the end of 
eacli quinquennial period since, the 
following were the average values 
The percentages in the second 
column show the variations rather 
more graphically than the figures of 
prices They are calculated on the 
basis of the year 1873, the jiarticu 
lars for which are printed in italics 


Year 

Price per bale 
of 400 lbs 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease 

>86;, 

Rs 

17 


94 

1870 

>> 

23 ns 

3 

laS 

CS73 

* 

jH 


lOO 

187s 

ft 

>9 » 

3 

107 

iSSo 


29 „ 

8 

164 

>88, 

f> 

>9 . 

S 

id8 

1890 

ft 

33 It 

0 

>83 

1895 


33 *» 

0 

>83 

1900 

1 *' 

34 t> 

>4 

194 

1 90s 

i ” 

43 


2 48 


It his bcni 

1 lie mtivc inarm 
racturiiij* 


All ihf mists of tin rtcent 
'ncrtisi m \ ilui c iniiot be specifi- 
ed with absolnti nrtaint} But 
tlieri sfcnis to bt no nasoinWe 
doubt that tin grmt fhMlojmitnt 
of till loral 111 iiiiif irttir'iig nidus 
tr\ IS otu of tin [innrijial cnists 
1 1 must also b( ri nu mix n >1 that the 
di III ind for juu from all consum- 
mg mirktts is si* uiih nunasing 
with tin growth of tht trailc of (lit 
worltl 

ilri id3 nit ntioiicd 
tint fin fibres 
obtained from 
tin diftcrtnt 
filirt \itlfling jil lilts in Bengd liatt 
bicn from .an larR period utilised 
b\ tin [Kople of the proiince 
The natiM niamif ictiin s re- 
sole td tliernseUts into three main 
classts — roriiagt cloth ind jiaper 
Tht first ranged from the thin 
nest twist to rojies siiflicanth 
lliick for hiwsers The cloth was 
of \ arious qii ililics adapted to tlie 
different jiurposcs for wlucli it was 
used There wa« a thick cIo«el\ 
wo\en gunn\, winch was known i* 
gioi hil or chill The different 
\arictns of tins cloth wen used 
for packing seed® sugar rice and 
other produce There was also a 
thin closeh weivtn fabric, which was 
common in jiarts of Maldah Dinaj 
juir Rangpur, and among the Coch 
and other aboriginal tribes near the 
fool of the Himalatas It seems 
to bate been used for wearing 
apjiarcl There was further a third 
coarse \ariet} , which was used for 
the sails of countrj boats and for 
packing bulkv rticles The wear- 
ing jirocess is thus described bi 
Babu Ramcomal Sen in a well 
known paper, wdiich ajipcartd man\ 
rears ago in Vol II of the Transac- 
tions of the Agri Horticultural 
Society — 


“Se\en sticks or thaifee weaMng posts 
called taun fara or vrp Tre fixed upon the 
Gfround, occupying’ the. length equ'il to the 
measure of the piece to be woven, nnd i 
sufficient number of twine or thrc'vd is 
wound on them ns w \rp, cnlled taua The 
wnrp is tnken up nnd removed to the 
wenving mnehtne Two pieces of wood 
are placed at two ends, which are tied to 
the oharty oJaer^ or roller , Ihev are made 
fast to the khoU The htiui or treadle is 
put into the waip next to th a is the 
satsuf a thin pieee of wood is Ind upon 
the warp c died ch7tf'a)t or regul itor 
There is no slej used m this, nor is i 
shuttle neeess ir^ in the loom of the 
litter i stick covered with thread called 
si})ga, IS ihiown into the waip, as woof 



The Calcutta Trades Association 


The oldest public body in 
Calcutta IS the Calcutta Trades 
Association, which came into being 
on the 5th July, 1830, just twenty- 
four years after the establishment 
of the Bank of Bengal, and eight 
years before the foundation of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
which is now merged into the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
The immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the Association was a 
public recommendation from the 
then Chief Justice of Bengal, the 
Hon Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
when sitting as a Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Court in the case 
of a Subaltern of the Bengal Army , 
on which occasion Sir Charles Grey 
expressed himself as follows — “I 
would advise the Tradesmen of 
Calcutta to form themselves into 
an Association, and to investigate 
the means of those to whom they 
may give credit, and to employ 
some person to watch the pro- 
ceedings of all cases through the 
Insolvent Court ” But the great 
piogressive cause which led to the 
formation of the Association was 
the system of indiscriminate, al- 
most unlimited credit which had 
for many years obtained in the 
country, to the serious prejudice 
of the honest tradesman, and to 
the manifest disadvantage of that 
portion of the public who had been 
in the habit of paying for what 
they purchased 

The first public meeting was 
held on the 12th June, 1830, at 
the rooms of Messrs Leyburn &. 
Co This meeting u'as the out- 
come of a private conference of 
tradesmen, held on a previous oc- 
casion as the immediate result of 
the advice tendered by the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, and above set 
forth It IS interesting to note 
that of the twenty-six Calcutta 
firms represented at this meeting, 
eight are still in existence These 
are Messrs Dykes &. Co Itlessrs 
Hamilton 6L Co , Messrs Mackenzie, 
Lyall & Co , Messrs Ranken & 


Co , Messis Scott Thomson & Co , 
Messrs Steuart & Co and Messrs 
IE Thacker & Co (now' Messrs 
Thacker, Spink &. Co ), and Messrs 
Watts & Co The business trans- 
acted at the first meeting was 
mostly of a formal nature and a 
Committee was formed compris- 
ing the following members — 
Messrs F H Burkinyoung J Coull, 
J W Duncan, W T Gibbon, C S 
Hadow, Jno Hastie, Geo Jessop, 
H McKellar, Geo Parbury, Geo 
Shearwood, Samuel Smith, R S 
Thomson, and W H Twentyman 
The Committee at once set to work 
and convened a General Meeting 
for the 5th of the following month 
The Calcutta trading firms were 
circularised, and each establishment 
was requested to send at least one 
member to attend the meeting 
which was duly held at the Exchange 
Rooms Mr Samuel Smith, Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Harkai u 
newspaper, was called to the chair, 
and in the course of his address 
after explaining the origin and 
nature of the proposed Association, 
went on to say that the terms of 
their dealings must be brought into 
accord with the times and that they 
must endeavour to adopt measures 
for the realisation of their outstand- 
ings The outstandings at that 
time were large, and the amount 
due to ten establishments which 
had handed in memoranda to the 
Chairman was no less than 50 
lakhs of rupees In these ten es- 
tablishments, several of the largest 
firms w’ere not included, nor were 
the three Auction houses then in 
existence included in the list, and 
the Chairman remarked that he 
was led to believe that the total 
amount of the debts due to the 
tradesmen of Calcutta was not 
less than a crore of rupees, or at 
the then rate of exchange, upwards 
of a million sterling 
The mam objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as set forth at the meeting, 
W'ere as follows — (i) ‘‘To en- 
courage the adoption of the system 


of leady monej' jiaymcnt, which 
prevails m all other parts of the 
world, and which enables the 
tradesmen to sell at lower lates 
than those of Calcutta can afford 
to do, from the prc^alence of the 
ruinous system of indiscriminate 
credit which has obtained for man\ 
years to the serious 1 jury of the 
tradesman, and to the manifest 
disadvantage of the public 

(2) ‘ ‘ To define the terms of 
credit when credit is allowed, and 
to prescribe measures calculated 
to ensure jrayment and guard 
against future loss vrhere the terms 
of that credit are violated 

(3) “To encourage a friendly 
communication amongst persons 
engaged in business in Calcutta, 
especially on subjects involving 
their common interests an object 
which appears hitherto to have 
been neglected ’’ 

Mr Samuel Smith was unani- 
mously elected President of the 
Association, and the Committee 
at once turned their attention to 
the objects for w'hich it w'as found- 
ed The patronage of the Right 
Hon Lord William Bentinck, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court 
was solicited That of the Gover- 
nor-General was readilv granted 
but the Judges for official reasons, 
declined In doing so however, 
they expressed their high approva' 
of the objects of the Association 
When the Association wasfns 
established, the members were 
divided into grades of Senior Mas- 
ters Junior Masters, Fellows, Fore- 
men and Apprentices The head 
officer was, up to February, 1831 
designated President, but it \ 
then considered that “Master” 
would be more m unison wath the 
practice that obtained m similar 
bodies in Europe, and \ as const 
quently adopted The first Mas 
ter was Mr Samuel Smith, and 
twenty years later — in 1850 — out 
of respect to him as the original 
President and the first Master of 
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has been already remarked upon 
It was so great that by 1878 79 as 
many as twenty one mdls had been 
established with 4,645 looms and 
65,882 spindles The nomina} 
capit'-l of these concerns was, accor 
ding the official figures, about 
Rs 12 mils They must have 
employed about 25,000 workpeople 
The progress, which has been made 
since, IS well illustrated in the fol 
lowing table, which shows the posi 
tion at the end of each quinquennial 
period — 



The table gives a very fair idea 
of the enormous growth of the trade 
during the last quarter of a century 
But m order to appreciate this 
growth oiopedv, it is necebSi'‘y to 
quote a few ■'tatistics showing the 
production of gunny cloth and 
bags In 1S63 64, when the first 
mills were getting into w'orking 
order, 28 123 524 pieces of gunny 
cloth and bags were exported from 
C ilcutta Their value was estim- 
ated at Rs 48,27,358 In the 
following lear, the total was 
52,030,341 pieces, and the value 


Rs 53,09,577 From that time 
onw'ard the trade extended rapidly, 
as the following statement will 
show — 
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The foregoing figures include both 
the foreign and the coasting trade 
The value of the latter is returned, 
for the year 1904 05, as 
Rs 1,76,22,611, and of the former 
as Rs 9,82,27,715 Taking gunny 
bags and cloth together, 32 3 per 
cent of the total value of the 
foreign trade was shipped to the 
United States, 21 percent to South 
America, 11 1 per cent to Australia, 
7 6 per cent to the United Kingdom, 
and 5 8 per cent to China Of recent 
years the exports to South America 
hav'e greatly developed, owing 
mainly to heavy crops in Argentina, 
and to the activity in the nitrate 
trade in other South American 
countries 

The official statistics of power 
loom gunny prices are fairly 
complete from 1861 In that j'ear 
the price per 100 bags was Rs ig 
Adopting the same pnnuple as was 
followed m regard to ]ute prices 
in a preceding paragraph, the 
following are the figures for each 
quinquennium since that j'ear As 
regards these figures, it should be 
mentioned that, wnth the expansion 


of the trade, the varieties of bags 
are becoming increasingly numerous 
The price quoted is consequently 
the average of a considerable num 
her of different qualities of bags 



Average 
price per 

Percentage of 
increase or 

IS65 

100 bags 

Rs 

24 

decrease, 

Ba^e year 1S73 
109 

1870 

28 8 

130 

r^7S 

22 0 

100 

■S75 

22 s 

102 

1880 

19 12 

90 

CO 

CO 

20 2 

91 

IS90 

24 14 

>'3 

iSg, 

24 4 

no 

1900 

23 12 

108 

1905 

27 

122 


Jute Mill owners and agents in 
Bengal combined as 
Indian Jute far back as 1884 into 
lion* an Association, which 

IS now known as the 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
From its inception the Association 
has been actively engaged m pro 
moting the welfare of the industry, 
and has undoubtedly done much to 
advance its interests There are 
now thirty-five mills on the list of 
members, with 26,931 looms at 
Work All manufactured goods are 
sold, and all raw jute is bought 
by mills, on Association forms of 
contract, which have been drawn 
up and accepted by the members 
But little more remains to be 
said J ute is now to 
Bengal what cotton 
IS to Bombay, with this advantage 
ous difference, that while cotton is 
grown in various parts of the world, 
jute IS a jiractical monopoly of this 
province Attempts which have 
been made to produce the fibre in 
other countries have not been so far 
successful , and there is therefore 
every reason to anticipate that the 
Bengal industry will continue to 
develop, as the demand for a 
cheap covering continues to expand 


Conclusion 
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In those days, when the control 
of the affairs of Bengal were left 
to a Governor-General, with the 
whole management of the empire 
on his shoulders, or to an acciden- 
tal Senior Jlember of Council, the 
Calcutta Trades Association was 
the only public body that could 
voice well-informed opinion, and 
act as interpreter between the Gov- 
ernment and the people That its 
services were recognised and appre- 
ciated by so far-seeing a ruler as 
Lord William Bentinck is worthy 
of record, as are also his farewell 
words to the members of the Asso- 
ciation He said — “Having been 
for many years a warm advocate for 
reform, I have contemplated with 
pleasure the great benefits derived 
from the larger admission into the 
councils of the kingdom of the 
intelligence and patriotism of those 
classes which have previousl}^ been 
in a great degree excluded A some- 
what similar feeling is excited by the 
present occasion It is the exalta- 
tion of a class, a new infusion of 
independence and usefulness working 
for the benefit of all, which delights 
me You lepresent, and worthily, 
the respectability, the knowledge 
and enlightened principles of the 
same class in our own country 
Your connexion with every branch of 
business enables you to judge how 
all separately and collectively are 
affected by the public institutions 
and by the measures of those w'ho 
preside over them and yours is 
an impartial and independent evi- 
dence, of which, if favourable, any 
Government would have reason to 
be proud ” 

Several j'ears before Lord Dal- 
housie issued his famous Minute in 
1853, which recognised the necessity 
of constructing raihvays to connect 
the chief provinces and cities of 
India, and laid the foundation of the 
existing sj'stem of railw ay communi- 
cation, the Association had been 
alive to the fact that without the 
material appliances which facilitate 
and cheapen the means of commu- 
nication and production, there could 
be no real progress, and in 1844 the 
subject of the'" introduction of rail- 
ways into India was taken into con- 
sider'’ tion After considerable dis- 
cussion It w as resoh ed that the Asso- 
ciation was unanimous in its belief 
that a railwa}’ upon some eligible 
line, taking in its course the most im- 
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portant stations along the Valley of 
the Ganges, up to Mirzapore, could 
not but realise great advantages to 
the country, and be the means of 
developing products and resources as 
yet unknown, in addition to afford- 
ing facilities to the transit of mer- 
chandise and produce A number of 
years elapsed, however, before these 
visions were realised, and it was not 
until old John Company (w'lth all its 
virtues, which w'ere many, and all 
its faults, which were not a few, 
including a rooted objection to im- 
proved means of communication), 
had disappeared from the scene, that 
any real advance was made 

In 1845 the Association, anxious 
to aid, so far as circumstances would 
permit, any effort for the adoption 
of measures calculated to improve 
the moral and social condition of 
the rising generation, made a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the 
establishment of the ' Calcutta 
Lyceum, ’ ’ w'lth a recommendation 
that such portion of it as was ne- 
cessary might be expended in the 
purchase of apparatus for a course 
of lectures on “ Hydro-Electricity ” 
But a lack of public spirit, together 
with the restrictions placed by the 
Government on the officers who were 
capable of giving attractive scientific 
lectures, soon put an end to a pro- 
ject which had been started under 
the most auspicious circumstances 
Further opposition was encountered 
from the Government in 1848-50 
over a matter of some importance 
which occupied the attention of 
the Association, ansing out of the 
discovery of defalcations in the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar regarding the assets of 
certain insolvent estates, received 
by the Registrar but not accounted 
for b}' him Go\ ernment declined 
to accept an}’ responsibility in the 
matter and after much futile 
discussion, an ad\ ertisement w as 
inserted in the newspapers calling 
upon those who had suffered 
owing to the defalcations to co- 
operate with the Association to 
obtain relief Further, every effort 
was made to obtain from the 
Administrator-General a correct list 
of the claimants on estates who 
had suffered by the defalcations of 
the Registrar , but here again 
nothing but opposition w as encoun 
tered, and the Go\ emment of the 
day made no effort to bnng its own 
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officials to book, or to advance the 
enquiry in any way whatever \ 
petition was eventually prcjiared 
and forv arded to the House of 
Commons on behalf of the \ssocia- 
tion, and as a result, a Select Com- 
mittee w as appointed w Inch recom- 
mended that the claimants should 
be satisfied out of the funds on ac- 
count of unclaimed estates , and 
that in the event of any of the claim- 
ants to such estates coming for- 
ward subsequently their claims 
should be met out of the ic\enues 
of the country In accordance 
with these recommendations, a 
despatch was sent out from the 
Court of Directors in August, 1850, 
directing that measures should be 
immediately taken to carry out 
the suggestions made by the Select 
Committee, and “the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s Court in Calcutta’’ 
were required to assist in the pre- 
paration of a legal enactment 
whereby the heirs of unclaimed 
estates, should they subsequently 
come fonvard, might not find their 
rights endangered in any way 
This was one of the many questions 
taken up and carried to a definite 
issue, in which the Association 
had no pecuniary interest to serve, 
either as a body, or individually as 
members 

The following twenty years cov- 
ered a period, perhaps the most im- 
portant of any in the history of 
India in its political social, and 
commercial aspects, since the ad- 
vent of the British First, in 
1854, was created a separate Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship for Bengal, 
contemporary with which arose de- 
mands for every sort of public im- 
proiement, moral and material, in 
accordance with the requirements 
of civilised life Then, vlide the 
energies of the Government v ere 
being devoted to the new 1} -orgams- 
ed system of administration, and a 
vigorous impulse v as being given 
to matenal progress, came the 
revolution which for a time par"!- 
l}sed our Government throughout 
a large part of India, folJov ed ev cn- 
tually by the transfer of India from 
the Company to the Crov n Then, 
in 1870, the Suez Canal, v Inch 
rev olutiomsed the mam lines of 
international traffic, vvas opened 
Throughout this ev entful penod the 
Calcutta Trades Association tool 
an active part in hanging to the 
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Ihe Associilion, he wi"; ;iinnimo\i';- 
Ij' requested to uctpl the ofiict 
of Pcrminent Picsidcnt, uitli fime- 
tions not interfiniig uith tlit diitiis 
of the M istci 

From its commencemtnt tin. 
Association, wliilc never losing sight 
of the objects for which it w is 
Iiriimnlj established, h is ste idih 
kept in Mew the iinjioitancc ol 
itlenehng to matters of jmbhc iii- 
teiest, viul the Vssoci ition is i 
boei}' his alw i\s enjoved the les- 
jicct of the Government for Us 
readv' ind broad-minded 
advice on the m inv 
questions of m ignitiidi 
on which It Ills be in 
consulted One of the 
verj’ first niUteis U. 
engage its illeiitioii was 
the prov ision of me ins 
whereby dishonest debt- 
ors who apjihed for the 
benefit of the Insolvent 
\.ct might be effcctuallv 
opposed The c\jieiises 
involved m inoiipasitioii 
were at that time ex- 
tremely hcav) ind the 
result, in the majontv 
of cases, injUhing but 
such as was calculated 
to convej' the warning 
desired In response to 
a memorial sent uji by 
the Association to the 
Commissioner of the 
Insolv'ent Court on the 
subject of mitigated 
costs, a new Insolv^ent 
Act was passed which 
provuded for the pay- 
ment of these costs out 
of the insoh'ent’s estate, 
unless such opposition 
proved to be frivolous 
and vexatious Among 
important matters of 
more general interest 
that engaged the atten- 
tion of the Association during the 
earlier years of its existence, may 
be mentioned postal reform, the 
conservancy of the city, municipal 
gov'ernment and municipal reform 
generally, public and priv ate chan 
ties the state of vagrancy in the 
city, the state of the ghauts, the 
insecurity of life and p’-operty on the 
river and reforms and changes in 
the currency The observance of 
native holidays, the registration of 
roolies^and hackeries, the Statute 
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of limitation, tin idvutisi iiuiit 
iiul conduit of ^Iii lift’s silts 111' 
stat( of tin Point tin [uivintioii 
of imis.iiici' tin subjitl of iinst 
imdtr im sm pimiss tin st iti ol 
the I IV of \j>|>ii iitK ( sill]* Hill till 
tv ils iisnliing ifn It fiom tin modi 
of uinittiiifis fioin till iiiofii'-'-il 
iiid tin iiiinm'-'- irv ihlivs uid 
incoiiv t iiu iin s txjiiiiuuttl 111 tin 
cxjKirt tin iinport iini tin It itisii of 
goods through tin ( lUiitti Custom 
Hoiist vvtrt list 111 itttrs of jniblit 
iiUtrtst thiitiilv foinnit subjuis 


of discussion and icjirescntation by 
the Association 

'^t the end of 1834 a memoiiil 
was addressed to the Gov ernor- 
Gencial (Lord William Benlmck), 
setting forth the objects of the \s- 
sociation and ]>ra3’mg to be recog- 
nised as a Public Bodj’ with au- 
thority to address the Government 
when the}' desired and had suffi- 
cient and reasonable cause for so 
doing This request, so fir is it 
lay in the power of the Gov'ernor- 


G( in r il V IS jraiilfd on tlic 2f)\h 
Dtttmlur of till s mil \iar 
1 irlv 111 tin folio, iii( %| ,(•_ j oril 
\\ illi nil B' iitiin I s tiriii n Gov- 
trnoi-f.iin 1 il (xjiir, ti md lui 
tlii>irlur< from In.ln ms m id- 
tin oMisioiifor 111 \lldr(^- sign"! 
IiV \ Ivo; I rs M uti r oil In h llf 
f»I tin tin iiiln r- of tin Vs'.ot i ittoii 
III It I o.,nitii>ii of (li( louiittiiinti 
tin \s 01 1 ilion h n! rt'tivid it Ins 
loiilship'- hinds III Its I mil ivmir 
to jiiot'it ti i<[( iiitirists md to 
jiromoti tin I omfort iml Mitiriiv 
of tin mil ibit lilts of 
tin trojiohs lord 

\\ till mi Btntmr} in 
rt ph s ml til it the \s- 
so( I itiot hat! from its 
t omiii' 111 1 nil nt his b st 
v ishi s (tir Its suiccss 
I III st iti of I riilu stood 
nj) m i ino t roitt 11 foot- 
mu tin friuduhnl and 
uiijiriiu iph 1! lion jirofit- 
IIU, I'V it Vllllu till 
iioiii St biiv ir ind s Ihr 
vin till viitinis “Jl 
V IS not possibli ” he 
Slid “for till, smgli. 
(fiorts of the most 
lioiust tradismiti to 
ovirtoiiu tin jirncficc 
but the vliole Trade 
li IV L tffccttd I thorough 
nfonii most crcditabli 
to those V ho divistd 
md acconijilishcd it, ind 
most useful to the public 
.it large. “ So far the 
Gov t rnor-Gt ncral had 
dealt onlv vvi h m.ittcrs 
dircctlv connected with 
the immediate and sejiar- 
atc interests of the 
members of the \ssocia- 
tion hut he went on to 
refer to objects of a more 
public nature m which 
their interest had taken 
practical shape, and vvilli 
special reference to municipal 
refonu, which even m those early 
davs occupied a jiromment jilacc 
m the programme of the work 
before the Association, he pointed 
out that m the rapidl} -changing 
socielv of the East it was only 
laigo associations that could 
ensure penuanenev of s^stem, 
umfoimity of execution and per- 
severance in carr}ing it on .and 
incorporating with it all useful 
improv ements 
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the Commissioners for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act 
With the appointment, in i86i, 
of a paid, whole-time Secretary, 
may be said to have com- 
menced the practical working of 
the system of Trust Accounts, 
which forms one of the most im- 
portant and useful departments of 
the Association to the present day 
It had long been felt that if a pub- 
lic body, such as the Trades Asso 
ciation, could intervene between 
Creditor and Debtor, gaming the 
confidence of both, it would prove 
a great advantage, and save much 
trouble all round , but it was not 
until i86i that the system of placing 
accounts in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation for liquidation by mutual 
consent, was fairly organised 
In January, 1862, the Bengal 
Legislative Council was first estab- 
lished, and in the following year, 
one of the four non official Euro- 
pean Members of the Council nomin- 
ated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was chosen to represent the Calcutta 
Trades Association, a custom which 
IS maintained to this day Mr F 
J ennings was the first recipient of the 
honour, and his appointment as 
the representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Council was regarded 
not only as a proof of the influence 
possessed by the Association, but 
as a guarantee that the interests 
of the non-official classes would be 
studied in the future policy of the 
Government In 1864, the high 
rate charged for advertisements 
by the leading newspapers of the 
day led the Committee to consider 
the question of establishing a 
newspaper that should offer a 
good medium for advertising at a 
moderate cost The immediate 
result was the formation of a 
Limited Company for the publica- 
tion of the Indian Daily News, the 
first number of which was issued 
on the 1st August, 1864 

A proposal came before the 
Government for the amendment of 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1877, 
at the end of 1907 With this pro 
posal we shall deal m due course 
It IS merel}' introduced at this point 
to show that the same question oc- 
cupied the attention of the Associa- 
tion many years ago, with regard to 
Act XIV of 1S59, and that from 1S61 
to 1S70, the Indian Limitation Act 
\i as constantlj' before the Committee 


m some shape or form In the 
latter year, anew Bill was published, 
on which the opinion of the Associa- 
tion was invited It was observed 
with regret that the Bill contem- 
plated no alteration in the period of 
limitation prescribed in the original 
Act for suits in respect to goods 
sold by retail, but that principle 
being affirmed, the Bill was valuable 
as removing certain doubts as to 
procedure in certain cases Some 
alterations were suggested m the 
sections regarding the computation 
of the time a debtor was absent 
from British India, and the renew- 
al of debts that had become barred 
by the Statute, and the Bill as 
amended was passed 
The earlier work in which the 
Association took its share has been 
reviewed in some detail, because it 
IS as well to recognise that many of 
the public works still in process of 
construction and development are 
part of the great scheme of material 
betterment originated to a large 
extent by the Association The 
sanitary and municipal arrange- 
ments of the city, for instance, have 
always been well to the fore in the 
programme of work that the Asso- 
ciation has resolved to do its best 
to see through, and its insistence, 
in and out of season, on the neces- 
sity for the adoption of sanitary 
measures in accordance with modern 
requirements had its influence with 
the old Justices of the Peace in 
whom, in 1863, was vested the 
municipal government of the city, 
and who carried out much useful 
preparatory work at a time when 
Calcutta, according to contempo- 
rary writers, was a far from desir 
able place in which to dwell Much 
of the work initiated b3^ those old 
Justices is far from complete, but 
that IS not the fault of the fighting 
members who have from time to 
time represented the Association on 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, 
for the}', in conjunction with the 
representatives of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Port Trust, 
have done much practical service in 
advocating the needs of the city 
On the more recent work of the 
Association there is no need to 
dwell at length As a body, it has 
been consulted b} Go\ ernment on 
all important public matters, Im- 
perial or Local, and whether the 
question be one concerning the 
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great Codes that cover all India, 
or regarding the Currency or the 
Tariff, m which the whole Empire 
IS concerned or on the smalkr, 
but equally important subject of 
local needs, the views of the Asso- 
ciation have dlwajs been sought, 
and the practical \alue of those 
views has been acknoi ledged by 
the highest authorities on many 
occasions Among other questions 
that have been before the Commit- 
tee, in which the view's advanced 
have prevailed, may be mentioned 
the improvement in the emolu- 
ments and privileges of the Judges 
of the High Court, the settlement 
of the system which Ins proiided 
Calcutta with a service of electric 
trams, and the costly but idmir- 
able undertaking the extension of 
the Presidency General Hospital 
Much attention has been bestow'ed 
of late on such questions as the 
Law of Limitation, Imprisonment 
for debt, the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Indian Factories Act, the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Contract Act, and 
the working of the Police Courts 
There are many other subjects of 
importance on which the Commit- 
tee of the Association is still en- 
gaged, prominent among which 
may be mentioned the proposal to 
further amend the Law of Limi- 
tation, which is now' before the 
Government, and the proposed es- 
tablishment of the V-P P s}stem 
between India and the f/nifcd 
King lorn Tlicsc are both big 
questions, which intimately affect 
ever}' member of the Trades Asso- 
ciation With reg,*rd to tin pro- 
posed V -P P system the same 
proposal w'as scotched, but not 
killed nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago The Law of Limita- 
tion, also IS an old friend, tl at 
has be,-n under consideration on 
many preiious occsaions, until the 
original Law has been altered 
almost beyond recognition Con- 
cerning the present proposed amend- 
ment, the Con mittee of the Asso- 
ciation suggests certain alterations 
whereby the interests of the cred- 
itor will be safeguarded 

The first Annual Dinner of the 
Trades Association i as held in 
1861, and from that },-ar up to 
1S84 it \ as continued \ itliout in- 
terruption as a } early function 
The guests included representatn es 
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notice of the Government the ever- 
increasmg needs of the general pub- 
lic, as also those of the community 
which it more specially represented 
Municipal affairs bulked largely 
in its programme, and owing to the 
rapid and continuous increase m 
size and population of Calcutta, 
the importance of an improved 
s3'stem of supervision and control 
over its sanitary arrangements, 
Its conservancy, and the other local 
details appertaining to the good 
management of large cities, became 
apparent It appeared to 
the Committee appointed 
for the purpose of formu i i - > 
latmg the views of the . ,,,, 

Association that the 
remedjr for existing evils 
would be found in the 
appointment ol a differ- 
ently constituted Board, 
into whose hands the exer- ‘ 
cise of municipal powers , 

should be entrusted, and j ^ ' 

in which the rate-payers [ 

might have a controlling j 

voice , and a memorial to | ii 
this effect was submitted , 
to the Lieutenant-Governor •' 

(Sir John Peter Grant) on I \ 
the nth May, 1861 This 1 \ 
led to the appointment by 1 

Government of a mixed ' 

Committee under Mr j 

Seton-Karr to enquire into | 
the matter, the Association 
nominating Mr F Jen- 
nings, at that time Jlaster, 
as its representative on w’'* 

the Commission Another H ’ 

member Mr Lazarus, was & •> 

later on requested by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to 
join the Commission The 
appointment of this Com- 
mission led up to events 
wdiich form a most interest- 
ing chapter in the muni- 
cipal history of Calcutta, 
and the immediate upshot of it 
w as that a new Act was passed in 
1863 w'hich rested the municipal 
go\ ernment of the city in a Corpora- 
tion consisting of all the Justices 
of the Peace for Bengal, Behar, 
and Onssa and all Justices of the 
Peace for the town, with a salaried 
Cliainnan appointed b}'^ Govern- 
ment, in V horn aU executir e author- 
ilv was vested Manj^ other 
matters cither directly or indirectlj' 
connected with the municipal 


arrangements of the city, also 
occupied the attention of the 
Association within tlie period above 
specified, and the market arrange- 
ments, the drainage, the water- 
supply, and street-lighting were 
all exhaustively dealt with As 
a matter of fact, many of the con- 
veniences enjoyed under the pres- 
ent system of municipal govern- 
ment are largely due to the thorough 
and practical manner in winch the 
preliminary details were threshed 
out bji the various Sub-Committees 
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from time to time appointed by the 
Association Among matters of 
more immediate moment to its 
members may be mentioned 
Postal rates, the Customs’ Act, 
dak bhangy charges various 
duties on imported goods, fraudu- 
lent breaches of contract, the 
Income Tax, the Insolvency Bill 
and the Insolvency Court, the res- 
ponsibility of the Post Office for 
goods entrusted to it. Partnership 
Law in India, and the delay m 


payment of Money Orders The 
Association was also consulted on 
the subject of the Gold and the 
Paper Currency, which resulted in 
the extension of circles for the 
Paper Currency, and the introduc- 
tion into India in 1864 of the 
sovereign, at a fixed exchange value 
of ten rupees 

In all public measures connected 
w'lth the trade of the Port the Asso- 
ciation has been active and it was 
one of the first public bodies to 
memorialise the Government on 
the question of the con- 
struction of a bridge across 
d the Hooghly In 1867 a 
further memorial w as sub- 
mitted, urging that the 
shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway should be 
induced to give their con 
sent to the erection of a 
bridge, and this memorial 
w’as forw'arded by Govern- 
ment to the Board of 
Directors of the East 
Indian Railway, with a 
strong recommendation 
from Government The 
result was that Mr Rendel 
Consulting Engineer to the 
East Indian Railway Board, 
received instructions to 
report on the matter, and 
the outcome of his report 
was the sanction by the 
Secretary of State for India 
of the existing floating 
bridge It was not, how- 
ever, until 1871 that the 
Act was passed which em- 
pow'ered the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to proceed with 
the work, and the bridge 
was not opened to traffic 
until October, 1874 When, 
in 1870, a Bill for the 
appointment of Commis- 
sioners for making im- 
provements in the Port 
of Calcutta was introduced into 
the Bengal Council, the several 
provisions of the Bill were care- 
fully considered by the Com- 
mittee of the Trades Associa- 
tion, and certain alterations they 
found it necessary to suggest were 
ultimately adopted The Bill was 
passed into law the same year, and 
Mr J B Kmght, a Past Master, 
who had previously represented 
the Association on the Bengal 
Council, was nominated as one of 
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the Calcutta Trades Association 
rendered it necessary that a 
Secretary should be engaged 
Avhose time should be entirely 
devoted to the conduct of 
its affairs, the former system of 


paying for merely occasional ser- 
vices having been found unsatis- 
factory In i86i Mr Leman 
Marks was appointed as the first 
whole-time Secretary, and three 
years later he was succeeded bj' 


-ss 

Jlr John Lindle}' In iS68 the 
present Secretarj, Mr E Hickie, 
was appointed and throughout the 
fort}' succeeding }ears Mr Bickie 
has rendered services of the wry 
greatest v alue to the Association 
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of the Civil Military, and Medical 
Services, the Bar Press, and Com- 
mercial interests and gradnallv, 
as time progressed and the \sso- 
ciation gained in importance, the 
occasion was utilised as iffording 
an opportunity for authoritative 
official pronouncements Follow - 
ing 1884, however, there ensued an 
interval of fifteen years, during 
which no Dinner was held, and the 
position occupied up to that time 
by the Trades’ Dinner was usurped 
by the feast held annually b}’ 
Scotsmen, on the Day 
of their Patron Saint 
In 1899 the Annual 
Dinners of the Trades 
Association w ere re- 
sumed, and the function 
bids fair to recover its 
lost ground as an occa- 
sion on which high 
officials may ventilate 
their ideas on public 
questions At the 
Dinner held on the 
29th January igoS, 
the principal guest of 
the evening was the 
Chief Justice of Bengal 
the Hon Sir Francis 
Maclean and he seized 
the opportunity for 
the purpose of making 
a notable reference to 
the rumours as to the 
proposed partition of 
the High Court 

Officials of the 
Associatiov 

In the Annual Re- 
port for 1850, the 
Association recorded 
its appreciation of the 
valuable services ren- 
dered by Mr Samuel 
Smith whose liberalit}' 
on its formation, stead- 
fast adherence to its 
welfare and interests, and ready 
assistance under circumstances 
which required the aid of his ex- 
perience and judgment, had won 
for him the respect and esteem of 
every member As a mark of 
respect and approbation he was in 
August, 1850, as mentioned before, 
elected Permanent President of the 
Association he having been ap- 
pointed President in 1831, when 
the title of the head executive 
officer was changed from President 


to blaster The list of Masters, 
from till foundation of the \sso( 1 1- 
tion to Iht prcsint time is is 
follows — 

In 1830 and 1831, Mr Sumid 
Smith 1832 and 1833 Mr 1 II 
Burkinvoung , 1834 ind 1S33 Mr 
Mexander Rogers , 1S36 Mr F 
II Burkinvoung , 1S37, Mr R 
Scott riioinson , 1838, Mr Samuil 
Smith 1839 Mr \V rurntr, 1840, 
Mr G F Rcmfrt vnd Mr G Shc.ir- 
V ood , 1S41, Mr Iltnrv Burkin- 
toung, 1S42, Mr R J I attiv , 


1843 Mr G F Remfry , 1844, Mr 
Henry Burkinyoung , 1845 and 

1846, Mr R C Lepage , 1847 and 
1848, Mr J P Parker , 1849 and 
1850, Mr C J Pittar , 1851, Mr 
W Spink , 1852, 1853 and 1854, 
Mr W Roberts , 1855, Mr R 
Sloley , 1856 and 1857, i^Ir W 
Roberts , 1858 and 1859 T W 
Payne , i860 Mr G F Remfry , 
1861 and 1862, Mr F Jennings, 
1863 and 1864, Mr J B Knight , 
1865, Mr John Mackintosh, 1866, 


Mr Ch.irh s 1 a? vrus , 1867, Mr 
Gordon Robli ibfiS, Mr J G 
Bov ( rm in i.Sbq Mr I F Wvman 
1870 Mr (lurli^ K(lv(\ 1871, 
Mr Houghton \lv m in 1872, Mr 

I W Broolts 1873 Mr J H 

Knight 1874 ami 1H75 Mr Rol) 
irt Mlardni 1876 Mr F Jtn- 
ning-. , 1877, Mr F Me \lpin , 

1878 ind 1879 Mr Clifford J 
Brook(‘- I R I, s , 1880 Mr J L 
C iithnt ss 1881, Mr Cjio Irving 
1882 Mr I) J /imin 1883 Mr 

II I’ritt 1884 Mr \ H Wallis, 

1885, tir C FI .ar- 
mour , 1 880 , Mr H 
Prut 1887 Mr j G 
Woniuk 1 888, tlr 

H W llalhtt, 1S89, 

Mr \ \cton 1890 Mr 
11 1 Ottiv ill , 1891 

J G W omack , 
1892, Mr W 1 ,bj)mk 
1893 Mr \ H Walhs 
iSgj and 1895, Mr L 
F I ongltv 1896 and 
1897 Mr 1 W Spink, 
1898, Mr Don ild Mc- 
Gregor 1899 Mr H 
Llv orthv , 1900, Mr 
W' J Bradshaw , 1901 
and 1902, Mr F \ 
Larmoiir, 1903 and 
1904. Mr L 13 Eden , 
^905. Mr W T Grice, 
190G, Mr W Smith, 
1907, Mr J S Harris, 
w h o vv as re-elected 
Master for 190S 
The Vssociation has 
been represented on 
the Council of His 
Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Gov ernor of Ben- 
gal hy the following 
Members — Mr W’ 
Spink, Mr W' Geo 
Parbuiya Mr F Jen- 
nings, Mr J B Knight, 
Mr F F Wyman, Mr 
T W' Brookes, Mr 
J E Caithness, Mr Geo Irving, 
Mr H Pratt, Mr A H W^allis, 
IMr C F Larmour, Mr J G 
W^omack, Mr T W Spink, Mr 
W T Spink, Jlr H Elworthy, 
and Mr F A Larmour Of these, 
the Order of the Companionship 
of the Indian Empire has been 
bestowed on Mr J B Knight, 
Mr A H Wallis, and Mr H 
Elworthy 

Early m 1861, it was decided 
that the growing importance of 
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engineering, agiicultuial and other famed saw mill machineiy of the factorj? is owned by the Nicholson 
purposes, in paints, oils and var most modern t3'pe, for which they File Co, for a class of tools which 
nishes , and in all manner of requi have been awaided sixty Gold are steadily gaming ground in 
sites for mills, factories, workshops Medals at various Exhibitions, be India on mg to cheapness con^bmcd 
and planting industr.es In these sides highest Awards and Diplomas with excellence of quality 
lines also the chief supporteis of the Messrs The Silicate Paint Co , Messis The Willesden Paper & 
firm are Government in its several Colthurst & Raiding and Conrad Canvas Works, Ld , London, for a 
Departments, Ra.lwavs, Mumci Wm Schmidt, all of London, foi specially prepaied waterpioof and 

pahties, Steamshi]) Companies, and pamts and varn.shes, the excel rotproof canvas, wdnch is much 
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other large commercial bodies , and Icnce of which is recognised all m demand bj' Goi'ernment for 

although it does a letail trade, th.s over India and Burma military and other purposes, and is 

branch of the business is compara Messrs W B Blown & Co , j^earl}^ coming more largelj^ into 

tively small Liverpool, for steel w.re (Lang’s use 

Amongst several valuable agencies La}') rope for hauling and mining Messrs Platts &. Low ther, London, 
held by the firm, the following are purposes, which are second to for compensating split packing, 

the most prominent — none in use in India which the firm has latelj' intro 

Messrs Kirchnei &. Co , of Lon Messrs G H Barnett &. Co , of duced into Indii, and which is 
don and Leipzig, for their W'oild Philadelphia, USA, whose file steadily w orking its w aj’into favour 







The AHMEDABAD ADVANCE, 
Ld This IS a compaiativel}' new 
undertaking having been stai ted as 
recently as July 1903, undei the 
Agencj' of Messrs Tata & Sons 
Although it IS practically in its 
infancy, and has not had time to 
come into line with the other mdls of 
the Tata’s in point of profits, it has 
already paid 8 per cent dividends 
on the original shaie vmlue, after 
making ample provision for deprecn 
tion, etc The paid up capital of 
the Company is Rs 7,50,000 

Messrs AHMUTY 8. Co, 
Manufactuiers, Metal and Haidwaie 
Merchants, Contractors and Agents, 
6, Church Lane, Calcutta, rank as 
one of the oldest business houses in 
the city, having been established 
in the yeai 1815 Little is known 
of its early history by those now 
connected with the firm, except 
that It started purely as a Ship 
chandlery store, in the days when 
sailing ships alone visited the poit, 
after a protracted voj'age round the 
Cape Government at that time 
found it necessary to chaitei and 
fullj' equip such vessels here for 
conveyance of its troops home, 
and It was a comparative!}’’ easy 
matter, in the absence of cornpeti 
tion to build up a prosperous busi- 
ness It was in connection with 
such Goveinment contracts foi 
troops proceeding to England and 
stationed in this countr}', that the 
firm later on established a Bakery 
and Distiller} for the production 
of biscuits and rum as Commis 
saiiat stoies, and the two factories 
known as the “Albion Works’’ en 
joyed almost a monopoly from 
Gov ernment in these lines It was, 
indeed, in those early years of 
the firm’s history, that the foun 


dation of its subsequent prosperity 
was laid As the business dev'el 
oped and attention was givmn, 
in the progiess of events, to indus- 
tries outSide its scope hitherto, an 
Iron Foundry and a Roper} were 
acquired , and later on, when the 
introduction of steam produced a 
maiked change in the conditions 
of trade all ovmr the world, and 
when in consequence Government 
became less liberal in its support 
of the lines indicated above, the 
new mdustiies were made to com 
pensate for the falling off in such 
contiacts, and the Ropery has 
since continued to form a promm 
ent featuie in the manufacturing 
business of the firm 
It IS not quite certain when the 
ropeiy known as the Shahmar 
Rope Woiks, was first established, 
the earlier lecords in connection 
with the same havang been des 
troyed by fiie , but the property 
came into the possession of the 
present proprietors more than half 
a century ago, since when the Works 
have been enlarged and renovated 
at inteivals, until in 1905 6 they 
were practically rebuilt, and modern 
rope making plant with new engines 
and boilers, all of the latest 
type, w’ere laid down at consider 
able expense The Ropery thus 
equipped is now one of the largest 
and finest in India Besides the 
Manager, Assistant Manager, and 
Engineer, the number of hands it 
constantly employs, day by day, is 
about 180, and at busy times 
they are increased The av'-erage 
monthly outturn at the time of 
writing this aiticle is something 
under 100 tons, in spite of keen 
competition from other similar 
local factones, but the machinery 
IS capable of doubling this output 


The Shahmar Rope Works are 
}eaily under contract to supply 
manda and country hemp, coir 
and ware ropes and hnes, to the 
Indian Gov ernment Dock} ard, the 
Ordnance, and Supjil} and Transport 
Dejiartments , to Arsenals and the 
Indian Gov ernment Factories , to 
State Railways, Steamship and 
othei Companies Nor are the prod 
nets of the Ropery confined to 
India , they find an outlet in the 
East in Burma, the Straits Settle 
ments, Siam, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Hongkong, the Philippine 
Islands, Austialia and New Zea- 
land, and m the West m Karachi, 
Bushire, Aden and South and East 
Africa These facts alone testify 
to the excellent quality of the lope 
manufactured at these Works , but 
apart theiefrom, the firm has been 
awarded seveial medals for supe 
riority at the various Exhibitions 
of local industries held at inteiv'als 
in vmnous jiarts of India, latest 
amongst vvh,ch is the Gold Medal 
secured at the Indian Industiial 
Exhibition of 1906 7 

On the Ropeiy piemises is the 
’Paulin Factorv9 which, although it 
in no way foims an integral part of 
the Rope Works, is yet an allied in 
dustry, w’here ’pauhns, tents, 
awnings, boat and wagon covers, and 
canv'as screens are made up and 
supplied largely to the several 
Government Departments, Steam 
ship Companies, and other large 
bodies mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, not to mention smallei 
concerns and private enterprises 
in Calcutta Madias, Bombay and 
Burma 

Apart from the foregoing, the 
firm’s principal business lies in 
metals, hardware, machinery and 
tools of all kinds for structural. 
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ago the affaiis of the N \V P Club 
(now the Allahabad Club, Ld ) u ere 
in confusion, Mr Deans was invited 
to join the Committee, and under 
took the task of putting the office 
in 01 del with such success that the 
concern has been prosperous e\ei 
since Mr Deans is an aident 
volunteer He joined the Allaha- 
bad Light Horse on the first estab 
hshment of that well known Corps, 
and u as one of the fiist offtceis elect 
ed by the membeis Subsequently 
his name was sent up for the 
command of the Corps and he w'as 
duly aj^ijiomted For many years 
he spared nedher time noi expense 
in increasing the strength of the 
Light Horse Having thoroughly 
mastered the details of dull and 
being an excellent horseman, he 
was able to jiut the Coips into a 
high state of efficiencv The ex- 
cellent annual rejiorts of the 
Corps testify to Captain Deans’ 
able command At one inspec 
tion of all the tioops m gairison, 
the fine show made by the Allaha 
bad Light Horse as the Corps 
W'ent by at the gallop, di ew special 
encomiums from Sir George White, 
then Commandei-m Ch.ef During 
the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Sir Auckland Colvin, Captain Deans 
was appointed Honorary Aide de 
Camp, and held that position 
through the tenure of the three 
succeeding 1 leutenant Governors, 
Sir Charles Crosthw'ade, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and Sir J imes 
I a Touche When he decided to 
retire to England, he received 
the thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Goaernor, and his name was trans 
ferred to the Supernumerary List 

The ALLAHAB\D B \ N K , 
Limited, Allahabad Branches at 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Lucknow, 
Nairn Tal, Bareilly, Jubbulpore 
Sub-Agencies at Amritsar, Hathras 
and Hapur Established 1865 at 
Allahabad The Allahabad Bank is 
a purely Indian concern, Registered 
under Acts XIX of 1857 and VIl 
of i860 It has been remarkably 
successful m its operations through- 
out Bengal and North-West India, 
as the following statement of its 
position shows Started with a 
paid-up capital of Rs 2 00,000, 
the Directors have consolidated its 
position till now its w'orkmg capital 
stands at Rs 3,91,18,000 in 1906, 

37' 


ha\mg been mci eased by ten lakhs 
from the pievious year The 
Reserve Fund has been built up till it 
has leached the figures of the capital 
account, one lakh was added to it 
last year, making it Rs 15,00,000 
m all The Bank’s progress has 
been very uniform since its found- 
ing For years past it has paid 
dividends consistently at the rate of 
15 per cent per annum In the 
same manner the state of the 
Reserve Fund has increased m soli- 
dity, each 3'ear marking an increase 
m the Bank’s resources Whde the 
distribution of profits has remained 
unimpiired The mciease m the 
working capital including deposits 
has been equall}' steady, over 150 
lakhs having been added m the last 
hve years The gross-jirofits for 
the half year ending 31st December 
1905, amounted to Rs 11,59,768 
and after deduction for establish- 
ment and interest on deposits theie 
remained Rs 2,60,421 to distribute 
The Bank paid Rs 7,30,068 in 
interest on deposits during the above 
half-year The Aallahabad Bank 
holds a deservedly high position 
among Indian Banking Houses 
Mr R Rutherford Deans is the 
Manager 

The AUSTRIAN LLOYDS 
STEAM NAVIGATION Company 
W'as established m Bombay in 1870 
The local offices of the Company are 
in Sassoon Buildings, Church Gate 
Sheet, but the Head Office is at 
Trieste The Company is under 
mail contract w'lth the Austrian 
Government Before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the activity of the 
Company was limited to the 
Meditenanean Sea and the near 
East, but it afterwards extended its 
service to India, China and Japan, 
maintaining frequent sailings bet 
ween Trieste, Karachi, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, as well as w'lth China and 
Japan The Company owns a fleet 
of 68 steamers, aggregating a total 
tonnage of about 210,000 tons 
legister, rangmg from 370 to 6,500 
tons per steamer The Company’s 
services offer, aftei those of the 
P & 0 , the most frequent and rapid 
communication w'lth Euiope Be 
sides these lines, there are also 
steamers sailing between Trieste, 
East Africa and South America 

Mr E Seal pa, the General Agent 
of the Bombay Branch, came to 


Bombay m 1890 as an assistant 
In 1896 he w as appointed Agent, and 
in 1904 he W'as fuither promoted, 
and appointed Agent Genei al 
For some time he was a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, wheie he still repiesents 
his Company 

Messis BAKER, ANSON & Co , 
Government and Railway Auc- 
t Oiieeis and Coach Buildeis, Cawn 
poie, sole propnetoi, Mr Albert 
Clement Jones Established m the 
5'ear 1884 The business premises 
of the firm aie situated on the 
Mall Caw'opoie, one of the best 
situat ons in the tow'n, ojiposite the 
Memoinl Gardens on the mam road 
to the Civil Lines and Cantonments 
They carry on the business of auc 
tioneers, principally for the Gov ern 
ment and Railways, but also do a 
good deal of business in thiS line 
with piivate people They are also 
manufacturer of harness, saddles, 
etc , and coach builders and repairers, 
utilizing good English mateiial In 
this line they turn out very excellent 
work in the most modern style 
Their paints and vainishes are im- 
poited direct from London They 
have a great reputation for their 
harness and saddlery W'ork as well, 
which IS generally esteemed equal to 
the best English manufacture 
They also carry on business as 
blacksmiths, own ng and work ng a 
shoeing forge , and, in add t on, they 
act as general comm ssion agents 

Mr ALBERT C L F M E N T 
JONES sole piopiietor of the busi 
ness of Baker, Anson &. Co was born 
m 1854, 3-t Cawnpore, and educa 
ted at St Peter’s College, Agra His 
father was the late James Clement 
Jones, Superintendent of the Budge 
of Boats by which the troops crossed 
the Ganges during the Mutin}' 

0^ 1857 Mr Jones, senior was 

laiqel}' interested m foiestrj', and was 
a contractor to Government On 
his letreraent he was m receipt of 
pensions fiom both civil and mili 
taiy departments Mr A C Jones 
joined hiS late father in business, 
dealing W'lth contracts, building, 
forestry, etc The father and son 
were responsible for man}' public 
and private buildings m the adjacent 
districts On the death of hs 
father, Mr A C Jones succeeded 
to the business 
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with engineers against othei pack 
mgs which have so long held the 
market 

Messrs Schuchardt & Schutte, 
of Berlin, for lathes, drills and 
machine tools generally 

Messrs S Crawshaw & Sons, 
Dewsbury, England, for furnish 
mgs of all kinds required in ]ute 
mills 

Messrs Storry, Smithson & Co , 
Ld , Hull, for economic, piotective 
and anti fouling compositions for 
ships’ bottoms 

It will thus be seen that the 
business of Ahmuty & Co is a large 
and comprehensive one, embrac 
mg a various assortment of stock 
of reliable quality of English, Amer 
lean and Continental manufac 
ture, from which it is possible at 
all times to comply with Govern 
ment or other demands at the 
shortest notice The progress of 
the firm, from its inception almost 
a century ago, up to the present 
time, when it has earned the 
confidence of the official and com 
mercial classes, has been steadv and 
prosperous, as a result of pains 
taking labour combined with the 
sterling qualities of integrity and 
tact 

ALLAHABAD BANK, 
Limited Established 1865 The 
Allahabad Bank, which now holds a 
leading pos'tion among the Banks 
of India, uas originally started 
with a capital of three lakhs of 
rupees, of which less than t\\ 0 lakhs 
was paid up In the first half year 
only, ending 31st Decembei 1865, 
were the Bank’s operations unsuc 
cessful, no dividend being paid for 
that period, but in the following 
two years a considerable develop 
ment took place in the Bank’s 
affairs, and the first dividend of 7 
per cent declared at the end of 
1907 was only a sign of the great 
and continued prosperity which 
the Company has since en]oved 
In 1875 dividends had increased to 
12 per cent , and since that year 
hare consistently stood at 15 per 
cent year bv j'ear till 1906, for 
which year 17 per cent w'as paid 
The capital in the same pei lod has 
been quintupled and now stands 
at 15 lakhs of rupees, paid up The 
working capital, including deposits, 
which m 1865 was a little over 2 1 
lakhs, has e\panded in a very^ much 


greater ratio, showing the well 
earned confidence of the public 
m the institution, and now stands 
at over four crores, — to be precise, 
Rs 4,19,75,000 The reserve fund 
has been built up year bv year m a 
manner)’ calculated to gain stabil 
ity in the public regard It now 
exceeds m amount the paid-up 
capital standing at 17 lakhs of 
rupees It has held this relative 
position since the year 1892, when 
the paid-up capital was four lakhs 
and the reserve fund Rs 14,000 more 
The reserve has now been built up 
to 22 lakhs, by the addition in 1907 
of 5 lakhs, being the premium on the 
issue of shares The Bank has also 
a Pension Fund w'h,ch now imounts 
toRs 1,17,000, to this Rs 20,000 
IS being added annually The 
reserve and pens on funds arc held 
m Government Secunt.es 
The gieat prosperity of the 
affairs of the Allahabad Bank is 
shown by' the balance sheet of the 
31st December 1906 The y'ear’s 
operations resulted m a gross profit 
of Rs 13,30,313 9 0 Depositors pro 
fited to the amount of Rs 8 51,494 
14-6, the balance, after paying estab- 
lishment, available for dividends 
being Rs 2,91,903 13 4 The head- 
quarters of the Bank are at Allaha- 
bad, but branches have been 
established at Cawnpare, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Bareilly, 
Nairn Taland Jubbulpore In addi 
tion there aie also sub agencies 
at Amritsar, Hapur and Hathras 
The I ondon Bankers are — The 
Union Bank of London and 
Smith’s Bank, and at Bombay, 
the Chartered Bank of India, Aus 
tralia and China All the agencies 
and sub agencies are prosperous 
Messrs A F Ferguson & Co , 
of Bombay, are the Chartered 
Accountants to the Bank’s affairs 
For some time past the Allahabad 
Bank has carried on large transac- 
tions with the Government of 
India under arrangements with the 
Court of Wards In this connection 
the Bank’s operations have been 
beneficent to the landed gentry of 
Upper India, many' of w'hom have 
reason to remember with gratitude 
the assistance afforded to them bv 
the Allahabad Bank, which has 
enabled them to procure loans at 
reasonable rates of interest, thus 
saving their propertvfrom the e\or 
bitant usury of the private money 


lenders The General Manager 
of the Bank is Mr Rutherford 
Deans, Allahabad 

Mr ROBERT RUTHERFORD 
DEANS (Captain, United, Provinces 
Light Hone), General Manager and 
Director of the Allahabad Bank, 
Limited Mr Deans, like so many 
of the successful business men of 
India, IS a Scot, being a native of 
Haw'ick m Roxburghshire Before 
commg to India he had a thorough 
training m the best banking tradi- 
tions of Scotland, bar ing served for 
eight rears in the British Linen 
Bank In the year 1865 he joined 
the Allahabad Bank, Limited, as 
Manager At that time the Bank 



Mr R R Deans 

had only been started some six 
months and was struggling along 
m a \ery precarious state It was 
due to Mr Rutherford Deans’ 
gen us for banking affairs that the 
Bank was 1 fted into a secure posi 
tion, and m tw'o years after his 
taking up the management, divi 
dends were paid, which rapidlv 
increased till now- the Bank’s shares 
are among the best paying secur- 
ities in India JIi Rutherford 
Deans has been associated with 
the Allahabad Bank for the whole 
of its paying career, and still holds 
the post of General Manager 
Mr Deans has utilised his capacity 
for affairs in othei d.ieclions as well 
as Banking When many years 
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in 18S2 He then mo\ cd to C dciiltn 
where he cont nued his ‘Studies U St 
XiMer’s College llis first intcn 
tion was to enter Gorcrnnient 
service, but this proving dististtfiil 
he started a plumbing and contract- 
ing business on liis own account 
in 18S8 Starting with a =rndl 
capital, by energy and assidiutj ho 
soon made the business a success, 
and it continued to grow m extent 
and public esteem, until in 1894 
he was able to purchase the business 
of the firm of Messrs Banerjea 
Brothers 8. Co , who dealt in 
hardware, etc This addition to 
his business ver> much enlarged 
the scope of the firm, which was 
henceforth called Banerjea Bros 
&. Co , and placed it in a prominent 
position among the plumbing firms 
of Calcutta In 1903 the business 
had so increased that the energetic 
proprietor was enabled to build the 
fine three storei^ed premises at pres 
ent occupied by the firm at 45/2/r, 
Wellington Street From th s time 
forward, Babu Benoy Chandra 
Banerjea became the sole proprietor. 
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on Babu Bissessur Mookerjee, one 
of the abov c-mcnlxoned relatives 
of the founder, became sole proprie- 
tor, and the business has remained 
in his familj’ ever since Babu 
Bissessur Mookerjee came of a high- 
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loiitirt Hi iriduillv ixtiMid'd 
Ills biisuii s oju un lO’tiimiiuca- 
tioii V ith sivinl I irki lominrcnl 
hoii't s iiiotlurtomiim s v'lthv hith 
flu friiiidlv rd unnis (.stabli'Iad bv 
him t(intmu( to tin. jirtsiut chv 
Hi was an orthodox Iiimui and 
.1 firm In lav ir ill tin larfoniianci 
ot \ odic ritis \\ hui he found lus 
la allh fading la brouglit histldcst 
son mti< lla Inisuass from v Inch 
he virUiallv retind The rtinainder 
of his life V as dcvotul to rthgioiis 
jnirjioscs and ttrcinoiues foremost 
among v hah v is the larforinancc 
of the rare eertinonv ol liiinitni 
on V Inch he exiieiuled a lakh of 
nijices When he died la left to his 
familv a large fortiiiH and his eldest 
son the late Rai \khi! Chandra 
Mookerjee Bahadur became the 
head of the firm He had received 
his education at the Hindu School 
and the Prosalencv College, v here he 
showed promise of a successful aca 
clcmic career but his aspirations in 
this direction w ere not destined to be 
gratified, for at an carlv age the sole 
management of the firm fell on him 
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The BANK OF BENGAL (Lahoie 
Branch) was established in 1866, 
the head office being at Calcutta. 
The business of the Bank at this 
branch, which is conducted on the 
ordinarj' principles of banking tians- 
actions and on an extensive scale, 
includes uithin its scope laige deal 
mgs with Karachi Mr Claude 
Willie Caiber}'- is the Acting Agent 
o£ the Lahoie Bianch 

Messrs BHAGWAND \SS d Co , 
Bankeis, Dehia Dun and Jlussoone 
Th s business was established early 
m the 19th century at Mussooi.e 
and Chakrata and a branch was 
opened m 1856 at Debra Dun (made 
afterw ards the Head Office of the 
business), undei the present name 
and style, by the father ol the 
piesent proprietor', the late Lala 
Bhagw’andas', and Lala Khush hal 
Rae The former d'ed m 1874 and 
the business was subsequent^ 
da ided, the sons tak ng the Dehra 
Dun and Mussoorm bus,nes=, and 
Lala Khush hal-Rae, the Chakrata 
portion In 1884, Mr Jugmanda\ 
dass took charge of busmess as senmr 
propnetoi ,wnth h s younger brothei , 



Jlr JlCMWDWOrsS 

Ml Mansumratdas', w'Oiking undei 
him as junior proprietor They do a 
\ery large and extensive busmess 
throughout India m general bank- 
ing, are also large house and 
landed proprietors, and have a 


lucrative Lmbei business at Dehia 
Dun and othei places They aie 
also proprietors of the Sahaianpui 
banking bus ness, cair,ed on m 
the name and style of Dallas Santlal 
and Bha^an*dass, thou grand 
father and rather lespect.vcK They 
have agencies in the prmcipal towms 
m India, and one m London as will 
Mi Jugmandai dass u as born at 
Saharanpui in 1864 and educated 
privatel)’ He has had a wide 
and vaiied expeiicnce .n financial 
matters, havmg been connected 
With bank ng and meicantile 
pursuits Since 1870 He has for 
many veais taken an actae n 
teiest m pubkc affaijs, has lieen a 



ilir AI IMiOMKilrDASS 


membei of the MuniC,pal Board and 
an Honoi ary Mag strate at Dehra 
Dun sTce 1885, and has filled the 
position of the V.ce Chairman of 
that body foi seieral terms Mr 
Jugmandavdass is well known for 
his many charitable gifts and the 
great interest he takes m educa 
tional matters He de\ eloped the 
Dalanw'ala estate, purchased by the 
firm in 1903, ai d this may now be 
w'ell teimed “anothei Dehia, ch efly 
foi the Europeans ’ ’ 

Mr Mansuimatdass undertook 
the supervision of the business at 
Mussoor.e m 1890, and has been 
a member of the Mussoone Muni- 
cipal Boaid since igoo In other 
respects he has also followed the 
example of his brother 


LALLA BISHAMBHAR isAlH, 
Banker, Cawnpore, is a member of 
the film of Lalla Ram Ratan 
Ramgopal, Bankers, and son of 
the late Lalla Baijnath, Govern 
ment Treasurer He was born m 



LalH Bishmibhir X \th 


1871 and educated at the Goacri- 
ment High School, Cawupoie 
Aftei completing his educational 
course, he was admitted to his 
father’s firm, of which he isstiJl 
an active member The firm are 
very well known in the provinces 
throughout Northern Inaia whoit 
they do a very large banking busi 
ness Lalla Bishambhai Nath takes 
an active part in public affa rs, hai 
mg been elected a membei of the 
Cawnpore Municipal Boaid He is 
also an honorary magistrate, a 
member of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Dufferin Hospital, 
and Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Orphanage 
As a busmess man he is a mem 
ber of the Upper India Chambei 
of Commerce, and a man of note, 
both personally and through his 
influential firm He is also a 
Durban 

Messrs BLACK IE & SON, 
Limited, Printers and Publishers 
Head Offices 17, Stanhope Street, 
Glasgow, N B , Indian Office 
IVarwnck House, Bombay The 
firm of Messrs IBlackie &. Son is 
among the most ancient and honour- 
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by Henty, Brereton, Strang, Penn, 
Gordon Stables, Ballant5fne, Frith, 
Everett-Green, George JiIacDonald 
and other veil-known writers of 
Juvenile fiction who were the de- 
light of 3 9unger days There can 
be no doubt that their success in 
this department is due to their 
keen interest in wholesome and 
health}' literature, as evinced bj' 
the excellence of their publications 
While adding to general literature 
Messrs Blackie ha\ e paid special 
attention to educational matters, 
and their catalogue includes text- 
books on the w hole arcana of human 
knowledge Their school publica 
tions include ever} thing necessary 
for all students, from the infant 
class to the advanced collegian 
There are a\ ailable by the labours of 
the firm, Infant Primers, “Readers” 
of ever}' description, Shakespeare 
Texts (fi\e series the "Warwick” 
the "Junior School” the "Pic 
ture,” "Red Letter ” and the "Plain 
Text”) English, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Teachers’ Handbooks and 
educational works m French and 
German, Science, Jlathematics, Phil 
osophy, etc The premises of the 
firm at Glasgow are hugely ex 
panded from its early tenement 
They now extend in three ranges 
of four-storeyed buildings, in 
addition to surrounding edifices of 
equal height In these premises 
all the operations required for 
publication are carried on, Messrs 
Blackie 6L Son undertaking every 
department of the business and 
putting none out to contract as 
practised by other firms in the busi- 
ness The mam divisions of the 
business, Printing, Lithographing 
and Bookbinding are sub divided 
into many sub-departments, but all 
co-ordinated into a highly efficient 
whole In addition to the works at 
Glasgow there is also a large factory 
at Dublin, where stationery goods 
are manufactured This is a very 
important factor m their Indian 
trade, their Indian Manuscript 
Books, Drawing Book and Science 
Note Books being used in all parts 
of India and the East The Vere 
Foster Series of Drawing and Copy 
Books of world wide reputation are 
also manufactured there Of recent 
years the time honoured firm was 
converted into a limited liability 
Company, but the Directors have 
abandoned none of the traditions 


of the old firm, and thestream of new 
publications bearing upon all sub 
jects of interest to meet the present 
lequirements in Fiction Technical, 
Educational or, Scientific subjects 
testifies to the energy and abilit} 
w ith w Inch the business is governed 
The firm ha\ e old established 
branches m London and Dublin, and 
are also represented in the pimcipal 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Britain The i olume of Indian busi 
ness which had been attiacted by 
Messrs Blackie’s reputation necessi 
tated the establishment of a branch 
in this country, and a house was 
therefoie opened at Bonibai in 
igoi under the management of Mr 
0 S Maw son who for a number ot 
years had been connected w ith the 
Educational side of Messrs Blackie s 
business Mr Mawson resigned his 
position in 1907 and w as succeeded 
by Mr H Morrod who for some 
time had held the position of 
Assistant Manager His experience 
and keen interest in matters edu 
cational and literary are well 
known in the North of England and 
V e have e\ ery' confidence that the 
Bombay branch will flourish still 
more under his regime The demand 
from India is largely for w'orks of 
an educational nature and is well 
served by the firm, which has a no- 
table record in this line Nothing 
being of greater importance here 
than the education on correct lines 
of the awakening Indian population, 
there is reason for congratulation 
that Jlessrs Blackie have under- 
taken the task of supplying this 
Empire with works of the unim- 
peachable excellence they are ac- 
customed to put forward 

Messis A BLASCHECK & Co , 
Export and Import Mei chants 
established themselves m Bombay 
about 25 years ago, and have their 
offices in the Chartered Bank Bu,ld 
mgs The partners are Messrs 
L A Blascheck, J Tintner (Europe), 
and H Blascheck The latter 
gentleman manages the Bombay 
Branch The Head Office of the 
firm is at Frankfort on Main, 
Germany The Bombay firm have 
various sole agencies of Euiopean 
manufacturers In the export line 
they deal principally m seeds and 
cotton, and for imports they deal 
in general merchandise The firm 
IS a member of the Chambei of 


Commerce, Bombay Mr Hans 
Blascheck, the partner who manages 
the Bombay Branch, came to India 
in 1895, first as an assistant, aijd m 
the year 1899 he became a partnei 
He then visited Germany, and came 
back to India m 1901 to take o^ ei 
the management of the Bombay 
branch of the business 

Ml JOSEF BLUM, Merchant and 
Agent, 22 24, Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay, was born m the }eai 1869 
at Freiburg-i-Breisgan (Germany) 
and was educated in Geimany 
Aftei completing his education he 
passed thiough his military training, 
and gamed business knowledge and 



Ml Josef Bli m 


experience in Germany, and by 
tiavelhng in various parts of 
Western Europe In 1894 he pro 
ceeded to China, and established a 
branch factory of the Baden Clock 
Company, Limited, at Furtw'angen 
(Black Forest) In 1897 he came to 
India to open business on his own 
account, and to represent the afore 
said Clock Factory and other German 
manufacturers commanding the Ger- 
man metal industries He piospered 
in his attempts, and he has since been 
able to import directly all sorts of 
piece goods, iron, metals and metal 
ware, etc , fiom the Continent of 
Europe, England, America and 
Japan, to such an extent, that in 
some lines of these imports he holds 
the reins of the Bombay market 
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looked upon as doubtful owing to 
extensu e damages recen ed in 
grounding or b^ collision uliich, it 
w as feared, w ere next to impossible to 
repaw For instance, th*’ S S Cash 
mete and theSS Baton IniiLidalo 
ThiS firm claim to be the largest con- 
tractors for steamship repaus 111 the 
Presidency In thispaiticulai bianch 
of the engineering bus ness the most 
important po nt is the expedition 
with uhch contiacts must be ful 
filled A disabled steamer m Dn 
Dock or hmg alongs de the Dock 
Wall, must be got icad\ as soon as 
possible, to sale loss to the owneis 
and captains who w,th the interest 
of their emploieis at heait make 
agreements which mean woik ng 
night and di\ for the Dock Iron 
Works The firm ner ei lies tates to 
signatimc contiactand.w hat smoic, 
ne\ er fa Is to finish on due date Tins 
facility s due in a large measure to 
the fact that o\ er a thousand men are 
alwa\s on the attendance list and 
w ith up-to date apparatus and expert 
workmen ther^are able to accomplish 
what, to less” well managed and less 
coni enientlyf situated works, would 
be almost impossible 
The Companv are \gents for 
Suter, Hartmann and Rahtjens 
&. Co’s composition which is 
almost exclusiiely used in the 
Naiies of the world for panting 
men of w ar, and they hold 
the record for docking the laigest 
steamer at the Merew ether Dry 
Docks, Bombay — theS S Atmentan, 
8,825 tons They docked her, cleaned 
and scraped her from loadhne to hull, 
and pamted same with two coats o f 
Hartmann’s Red Hand biand pa nt, 
carrying out all this w'ork m the 
record time of 24hours The fixing of 
new propeller shafts, or refitting pro 
pellers to shafts, are tasks which the 
firm IS frequent!}' ^ ailed upon to per 
form, and the shipping compan.es 
know that the work can be relied on 
Messrs Charles Browm & Co have also 
m the course of their career been en 
trusted with lepairsof the Japanese, 
Austrian, Poituguese, Amei.can and 
Persian men of-w'ar They are keen 
sees of the Merew ether Dry Docks 

Mr CHARLES BROWN, the head 
of the above-mentiOned firm, who is 
a Member of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, was born in Argyleshire in 
1856, and brought up, together with 
his brother, to the profession of 

38 


Diaughtsman and Naval Architect, 
at Dumbarton He has travelled all 
Orel the world, and has not been 
without some sensational expeii 
cnees Perhaps the most thr.lhng of 
these w as on the c/ccas.on w hen at the 
time of the AIcNel mc.dent m the 
Soudan, he w as the onh ci\ .ban pres 
eiit and w as taken prisoner b^ a 
Lieutenant of the Scots Guatds m the 
belief that he was a spy Of course, 
imntediatelv he w as placea before S 1 
John McNeil, he w as gn en h s hbei ty 
Mr Chalks Blown may ceitanly 
claim the distinct on of haring in 
troduced Association Football into 
Bombay It was due to Ins en 
thusnsm that the Rovers’ Foo t lall 
Club, whose annual tournament is the 
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best supported football fii.ture in 
India w as established, and he was 
the first playei to kick off an Asso 
c,ation football m Bombay Full of 
eneig}', he played for six years in the 
team ,w’as Captain, and occupied from 
time to time the positions of centie 
forw'ard and centre ha] f The Rovers’ 
Challenge Cup is now worth £100 
Gold medals are piesented to the 
wmneis and s'her ones to the run 
ners up every y'ear Mi Brown, who 
has been President of the Club, is 
life trustee of the Cup, and still 
takes a keen interest m the game 

Sir JAMES BUCKINGHAM, 
Knight, CIE (Colonel, Assam Valley 
Light Jdorse) There are but few 


non official Englishmen in the East 
who can look back on a residence 
f'f iipivard of forty' y'ears in India 
with as much honest pride as 
S 1 James Buckingham who *for 
neaily' four decades, has watnessed 
the growth of the Tea Industry 
m A -^am from small beginnings 
to Us pie ent vast dimens ons, 
and who, duiing hs lengthy 
caieei has enyoved an unblemished 
lecoid Sir James Buckingham 
was born on the 23rd March 1843 
at Doddiscombsle gh, South Devon, 
hs father be.ng the rector of that 
pai sh Educated first at Bland 
ford, and afterwards at Cheltenham, 
he came out by the old sea loute, 
‘ ‘ lound the Cape m the " Nile ’ 
in 1864 and soon after his landing 
in Calcutta proceeded to Assam, 
JO ning the Joiehat Tea Company, 
with which he served four vears 
In 186S he took servuce with the 
East India Tea Company' as Manager 
of Dufflating, but only stayed 
about a y'ear vMtb this company, 
leaving to jom Messrs Berners 
and Doy ne. Barristers of Calcutta, 
m developing the estates of 
Amgooiie and Bosbam At Am 
goorie Sir Buckingham has been 
34 y ears, successfully managing this 
valuable tea estate Sir Bucking 
ham married in 1880 Mrs Laura 
Amelia Bambridge, w idow of Mr F 
Bainbridge, ai d daughter of Surgeon 
Major Collins, i ai s , and by' her has 
two sons and adaughtei, the lattei 
having lately' been married to Dr 
Hunt, F R c s , of the Nizam’s State 
Railway' As a young man Sii 
Buckingham was a keen sportsman, 
and either ov'er country' or on the 
flat was a good performer m the 
pigskin For some years he was 
the Honorary Secretary of the 
Jorehat Races He was also an 
adept in the arts of fencing and 
boxing, as many' who tried a bout 
or a round with him speedily' dis 
covered , and as President of the 
local Polo Club he received from 
the members a handsome silver 
bowl as a token of the esteem m 
which he w'as held From the 
very' first he was an enthusiastic 
Volunteer, and in 1884 he raised 
and commanded the Sibsagai 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers In 
May 1890 was formed the Assam 
Valley Admmistrativ’e Battal.on, 
with Major Buckingham as Com 
maudant In the same year he 
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The BOMBAY STEAM NAVI 
CATION Co , Ld , Bomb'iy, Regis 
tered Office 72, Apollo Sheet 
Eort^^ Bomhav Managing Agents — 
Mp=sis Killick, NivonS- Co This 
Companv Mas originally started in 
the \tai 1865 bj' Mi J A 
Shepherd He ^\as subsequent!} 
joined b} Mr Hajee Isma 1 
Hassum, and they carried on the 
business jointly until the year 
iQoo, when j\Ir Shepherd retired 
Mr Hajee Ismail Hassum continued 
to carry on the business up to 
30th June igo6, when it was formed 
into a Limited Liability Company, 
Messrs Killick, Ni\on &. Co bemg 
appointed as Managing Agents ai d 
the following gentlemen as a Board 
of Directors The Hon Mr H E E 
Procter, Chairmai, Sir Sassoon 
DaMd,K.t,Mi H ijeelsma 1 HassuTi, 
The Hon JTr Vithal las Damoihei 
Tliackersc\, Mr Hajee Ahmed Has 
sum, Mr Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Mr P 
D Pattain, Dewan of the Bhav 
nagar State, and Mr F A Redd e, 
of Messrs Killick, Nixon & Co 
The capital of the Company is 
Rs 60,00,000, diMded into 6,000 6% 
cumulatu e shares of Rs 250 each and 

18.000 ordinary shares of Rs 250 

each The Company maintain a 
regular sereice over 1,200 miles of 
Coast and employ ON er 3,000 hands 
The Company own ten steamers foi 
both passenger and cargo traffic hav- 
ing an ac erage gross tonnage of 1,156 
tons each, and eighteen steamers foi 
passengers onh , haa ing an a\ erage 
gross tonnage of 229 tons each, 14 
steam launches and 144 passenger 
and jolh boats and lighters All 
jiassenger and cargo steamers are 
litted with electric light The Com 
jiaiiN has through booking arrange- 
ments for goods Mith the Southern 
Mihritta dal 

liinagadh AIi 

M illnm r Hamilton, the General 
Man igcr joined the Compana 111 
1880 Tin CompaiiN carr\ o\ei 0 ’C 
lid i hilf million jiasseiigers and 

250.000 tons of goods e\ery Near 

The BOMBU LMl ED SPIN- 
NING ^ND^^E\^ 1 NG Comjiaii}, 
I united N as established in 1S60 
fhe Joint Stock CompanN N\as 
originallN formed In Sir Mimgaldas 
NathoobhoN a n\ cal tin Bama mcr- 
1 liant of BombaN The original 
c ijntal N is Rs 5 00,000 and the 
first Board of Directors com 


prised Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, 
Messrs Sapoorjee Dorabjee, W H 
CraNN ford, Cursondas RladhoNv das, 
Bhicoo Sazba, and Dr Bhaoo Daji 
A year later it nn^s found expe- 
dient to increase the capital to 
Rs 7,50,000 and in the year 1863 it 
Nvas still further augmented to nine 
lakhs of rupees Under the original 
management the Company contin- 
ued till the year 1874, Nihen the 
present Agents, Alessrs Khatau 
Makanji & Co , took it over, and 
have carried it on ever since The 
Mills then passed to the manage- 
ment of Mr Seth Khatau Makanji 
and under his able rule, and after 
his death under that of his brother, 
Mr Seth Jairaj Makanji, the affairs 
of the Company prospered On 
the attainment of his majority 
Mr Gordhandas, the eldest son of 
Seth Khatau, took over charge of 
the management from his uncle 
Seth Jairaj, and commenced opera- 
tions on a more vigorous scale than 
ever He continued in the manage- 
ment till the year 1893, Nvhen, his 
multifarious duties jrressmg upon 
him, he made over charge of the 
entire management of the Company 
to his younger brother, Mr Mulraj 
Khatau, Nvho had received a Uni- 
versity education In 1901 an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Company passed 
a resolution reducing the capital 
of the Company from Rs 9,00,000 
to Rs 2 25,000 but at a later meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the same 
year, this policy uas reversed, and 
it was resohed to increase the 
capital to Rs II 25 000 by the issue 
of 3,600 neNN shares of Rs 250 each 
This resolution nas confirmed at 
an extraordinary meeting of the 
shareholders held on 25th July 
1901 At the same time the Agents 
N olunteered to forego their com- 
mission on jiroduction in faNour of 
a commission of ten jier cent on 
the profits earned by the Companv 
This action of the Agents gaN e a 
further imjietus to the business of 
the Company nnIucIi has continued 
in a most jirosjierous financial jiosi- 
tion CN er since The credit of these 
successful deN elojiments is largely 
due to Mr Mulraj Khatau 

Messis BREUL A. Co Cotton 
Merchants , Head Office, HornbN 
Road, Bomb.iN (established m the 
year 1S65), branches at Amraoti, 


Khangam, Akola and Dhamangam 
Secretaiies and Managers for Breul's 
CaNvnpoie Cotton Pressing Company 
at Dhamangam, the KhangamCotton 
Pressing Company at Khangam, the 
Hingoli Cotton Press Companv at 
Akola , Members of The Bombav 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association, and 
the Bombav Cotton Exchange 
Partners Augustus Breul and C W 
Breul , Assistants, A W Campbell 
and Sorabjee M Nicholson signsper 
jiio The film deals exclusively m 
cotton It receives consignments 
from farmers and up country dealers 
in all parts of India It also imports 
American cotton, executing orders 
for future deliN ery m Bombay, Liver 
pool and New York Mr Augustus 
Bieul, the senior partner in the firm, 
came to India in 1863, and in 1865 
established himself in the Berars, 
which IS noted as the foremost cot 
ton gioNving district in India He ivas 
a pioneer in advancing the interest of 
exportei s, bv introducing direct deal 
mgs Nvith planters, and by erecting 
cotton pressing factories m the prin- 
cipal up-country cotton markets He 
thus enabled Bombay exporters to 
piociirc not only the genuine groNVth 
from each district, out also to do 
so Nvith greater expedition and at 
considerably reduced cost In 1878 
he opened h.s head office in Bombay 
and m 1907 took his nepheu, 
Mr C W Breul, into partnership 

Messrs CHARLES BROIVN & 
Co , Engineers, Bo lei makers. Iron 
and Brass Founders, Frere Road, 
Bombay Founded 20 jeais ago 
through the enteipr se of Mi Chailes 
Broun, tins firm holds an imjiorfant 
position m fhe ranks of local 
Eng neei s Started m a small u ay, 
lemarkable develojiments have sue 
ceeded each othei rapidly and con 
tinuouslj, until at the present day 
the cst iblislihient IS equijijied with 
all the latest mechanical contrivances 
for the construction and rejiair of all 
sizes and types of steamers The 
neu NNoiks, Nvhich have just been 
erected on ground leased by the 
PortTiust for 50 years, are situated 
opposite the Pimce’sand Victoria 
Docks and the Merewether Drv 
Docks, the NNoiks are handy, and 
the resourcefulness and skill of the 
jirojinetors and them able assistants 
hare helped to rejiair, effectively, 
many a Ncssel whose next trip N\as 
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leccnccl tliL dttoi ition of tin 
C I E , heciinc Licutcn uit Coloiul 
in 1891, Hon A D C to tin, 
VicejO} in 1895, ictiiiiig i‘> full 
Colonel in iSq; As n incmbtr of 
the Volunteer Confoience Ik Id 111 
CiKuttu dm mg 1S92 CoIoirI llitck 
iiigli'^m did nnicli to iid it^' defilnr 
itions his c\])cncnct in eoliinteir 
ing IS connected with te i i>l inters 
being of \C!\ considci ible jiKictn il 
use Colonel Biiekmghani li is h id 
the rnic honour of being twice iji 
jiointcd Additioml Member of the 
Viceroj ’s Counril , fust in 1893^, 
T.nd agsin in 1901 Hew is sjieei ilh 
selected to rcjiresent the lei In 
dustrj in the Inijieiiil leg.slntne 
Council when the Gon erniiient of 
India decided to amend the \ct of 
1882, relating to labour on te i 
estates His extensile know 
ledge and iinrn ailed cxjieiienee of 
the circumstances and conditions of 
the emigrant labouicrs weie willing 
ly placed at the disposil of the 
Government, and he w as con 
spicuouslj successful 111 lejire sen ting 
the MOWS of those engaged in the 
industr}' 

He was Chairman of the Assam 
Branch, Indian Tea Association, and 
Honoraiv Magistrate of the Sibs igar 
District for about fifteen x cars As 
regards the former, the flounsliing 
state of that branch of the Associa 
tion IS a further testimon}’ to li s 
fostering care and unremitting 
attention In March 1902 Colonel 
Buckingham w'as the recipient of i 
richly deserved honoui at the hands 
of the General Committee of the 
Indian Tea Association, as in that 
month he w'as presented w th a 
service of silvei plate and a vei} 
handsome Chippendale clock, wdiicli 
had been subscribed for by them in 
recognition of Colonel Buckingham’s 
great services rendered to the Tea 
Industry On his retiiement in 
April 1905, the Indian Tea Associa 
tion and the proprietois and agents 
of tea gardens again show'ed thia 
appreciation of Colonel Bucking 
ham’s strenuous efforts to protect 
the interests of the guild to which he 
had devoted so many years of his 
life, by entertaining him at a jiublic 
dinner at the Saturday Club, 
Calcutta, and by the presentat’on 
to him of a purse of gold, amounting 
to £1,100 It w'ould be a well n,gh 
impossible task to place on recoid 
the many and valuable services 


Coloiul Biukmgliim iiiidind to 
tlic mdustri dtiiing his long md 
Iioiioui ib]t (omiKtioii witli It , iiid 
his stioiig d( It rmimitioii to jnit up 
witli no in]ust,iL }(> tilt i itisi lit 
uhotUtd mull him iin ilii il)h to 
tilt gii it 1 1 .1 Iiidustn of Iiitlii III 
gi iitr il iiuf of \ssim in ji irtii ul ir 
Dll lilt 27th Jiiiit 1 00b Sir J inn s 



Sir JAMIs III (.KIM HAM 

was ijipoiuted Scertt in to tlit 
Indian Tea Associ ition (I ondon). 
Office 5, rcnchurch Strttt, London 
He received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1906 

The CENTRAL INDIA SPIN- 
NING, CVEAVING AND MANE 
FACrURIN G Comjianj , Ld 
Bombay This Companywas foimcd 
and registered 111 Boinliav in 1874, 
with a Cajiital of Rs 15,00,000, 
divided into 3,000 shares of Rs 500 
each, and is w oikcd bv the Agtiicy of 
Messrs Tata and Sons 

Its Factory is situated in Nagpui , 
Cential Proxinces, and is cilled 
the ‘ ‘ Empress Mills ’ ’ The Mills 
staitcd wwkmg m 1877, wdicii thej 
were equipped with 15,552 thiostle 
and 14,400 mule sjiindles and 
450 looms, all driven b}' a pair of 
compound engines, cajiable of 
developing 800 I H P 

The success which has attended 
the w'orking of the Company is 
unique in the annals of the Indian 
Cotton Industry The Company 
has, out of its profits, added 


Iv’s 11,87,500 to Its t IJllt ll gIMIIg 

fiilK pud u]i sh.ir. frit to tin 
sh in holdii*, III pro(iorlioii to tlinr 
or, gill il hoMings uul tliii-, r mirig 
till t i]t t.il from Rs 1500000 to 

Rs jb 1S7 500 

ft Ills ]) lid Rs I 33 29 3 ‘'i III 
diMilinds his Rs 3 720 <2 is 

Rixrii 1 uiid Rs 2098631 IS 
Dtjirtti ilioii Eimd IN 858330 is 
Iiisiii HIM 1 iiiid Rs 156,813 IS 

Morkiiuns Pi ns oil I und, md 

Rs 35352 is Providuit I iiiul 
lirmgmg tin tot d Miui of 1 uiids t > 
Rs 3521 138 Iluis till totdjirofils 
mull up to ,oi)i Jiiiu list amount 
to Rs I r|8 iS 021) or more th in 
lliirfiin t mi s tin original ripital 
I 111 or gm d shinhohUr has <011 
siqmiitK guiiiii ii\ In iig till first 
fortuiiili dlottic of a shire m tins 
( ominiiv 205 shins free and 
hs first iiiMstnunt of Rs 500 i-. 
thus with tliMi 205 bonus sliirr- 
addid worth to hm IN 4773 at 
till iwisint riti of IN 1565 and 
has brought to him hi sides 
IN 3,313 in flit sln3)e of diMtieiids 

Till Comjnnv intiiuls to Innld np 
a hrgt Ristrii ruiid with the 
object of III .ng abli to jiav for one 
\eii it hist i dividend equal to 
the ncragt of ordinan vtirs, m 
the eontmgenev of a fire causing 
stoppage to the working of such a 
large ptofit earning concern as this 

It ins adojitccl the jirmcijile of 
setting a=idc adequate sums foi 
dejircci itiori of jirojicrtv and though 
niarlv the whole of the maclmicrv Ins 
been rtnewed — flic best and newest 
of Its kind, with ill till latest 
imjirovements, having recenth 
been set up and tlic buddings 
kejit m thoioiigh good repur so 
as to be as new to dav as tliev 
were twenty seven vears ago — the 
Dejiicciation Fund still stands it 
a rcsjicctable figuic, is given above 

The jnojierty of the Comjianx 
being extensiv c, the annual jircmium 
of Insurance comes to a \ erv large 
sum, and the Comjiain contents 
itself with jiaitlv insuimg it witli 
the Insurance Offices and earning 
the lemailidcr of the premium to 
the cicdit of its own Insurance Fund, 
so constituting itself to some extent, 
its own nndei writer It has been 
most careful m taking every pos 
sible jirecaution against fire risks , 
having provided automatic sprinkler 
installations all over the nulls, and 
all other appliances for putting 
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tables required for the table an, 
gro\ra The grounds, \\ Inch extend 
to 23 acres, also comprise cow 
houses, piggerj , poultij farm and an 
up to date dair\, the whole foim 
mg a valuable fieehold ]no])cr‘3'- 
The Hotel itself contains o\ er 200 
rooms in which aie included dnw- 
ing rooms, ball loom b lhaul loom, 
smoking, card and leading rooms 
\ post and telegraph office is attached 
to the premises The excellenci 
of the Charle\ jlle Hotel is emjihasized 
bj' Rojal fa\oui tins bc'ng 
the onl3 hotel in India which 
Her Ro3al Highness the Princess 
of U ales honoured 113 sta\ mg at 
during her Indian lout m r(jo6 
The original binldiiig of tin Hotel 
dates back to 1S42 , in the ten 
1857 budding was utilized as a 
Girls’ School, and it was not till 
1873 that the hotel busmess w as 
started on the piemises 1)3 3 Ii Hob 
son, Jlanager of the Alussooiie 
Bank at that tmie and propiietor of 
the Happ3' Vallc3' Estate The bust 
ness w as continued undei th s jiio 
prietorship until the teai 1S81 wlien 
the Jlussooiie Bank acquned it and 
earned on the affaiisof the Hotel foi 
i couple of teais In 1884 the 
Bank leased out the bus ness to 
tw'o business men of Mussooi le 
who conducted it with the aid 
of Mr Henry Wutzlei as itlanager 
with one third inteiest in the con 
cem After tw'O years JIi W'utzler 
purchased the Hotel and good will 
from the Bank as a gomg concern 
Under Mr Wutzler’s prop,etorship 
the piemises have been much m 
creased m size, and the business has 
been so built up by able manage 
ment till now', as previously said, it 
IS the largest hotel establishment, 
outside of Bomba3', m British India 

The CRITERION RESTAU- 
RANT, Mussooiie This establish 
ment, also the property of Mr H 
Wutzler, IS centrall3 situated in the 
town of Mussoorie opposite the Band 
Stand and Public Librai3' Mr 
Wutzler acquired the Restaurant in 
the 3'ear 1885, and earned it on foi 
ten 3'ears till 1895 when he lebuilt it 
in its present form Its concenient 
situation renders it a favourite resort 
with the inhabitants and visitors of 
Mussoorie for refreshments, dmnei 
parties, dances, foi all of wdnch it 
has excellent accommodation Its 
proximity to the band stand increases 


the attiactions of the admirable 
quaht3’ of the entertainment 
pro\ ided The Restaurant is a fine 
substantial two stoned building 

iMr HENRY WUTZLER, Pro 
jinetoi, Chaileville Hotel, Alussoone, 
w as born m Sa\on3', German3', 
m the 3'eai 1833, and educated at 
Leipsic Ho has had a wcildwide 
e'peticnce of hotel inismess and 
during liiS time in India has caleud 
foi the most disimguished guests 
No fewei tlian eight Vicei03's have 
testitied to his skill, and among 
the Commandci -1 in Ch ef foi whom 
he has cateied arc Lout Robeits 
Sir Geoige M hite Sii W lockhait 
Sir P Palmei and Loid Kitchcnci 



atl Hi NRl \\ UTZI I R 


He cateied foi the Tsai of Russ a 
when he toiued India ( prioi to 
lus comirig to the throne), and 
among other Royal personages for 
whom Mr Wutzler has cateied are 
His Imperial and Royal Highness 
Franz Ferdinand, future Emperoi 
of Austria, the late Prince Albert 
Victoi of England, and H R H 
the Duke of Connaught from whom 
he received a decoration He was 
also in charge of the principal 
catering foi the loui of T R H 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their recent visit to India, 
which contract was extended over 
the whole of the tour lasting four 
months , and for his services he re 
ceived the Royal Warrant of Ap 


pomtmeut as Catciei to T R H 
Mr Wutzler was a member ot the 
Boaid of Commissioners tor Mus 
sooi e foi tw'elve 3'ears, and Retired 
from this public service m 1903 
He is one of the oldest membeis 
of the Foieign Society foi Hoie' 
keepeis 

WUTZLER’S ROYAL HOTEL, 
Lucknow In addit on to his Mus 
soor e enteipi se — the ‘Chaileville 
Hotel Mr Wutzlei m 1S99 pur 
chased the old oiiguid building at 
Lucknow w h ch he has now' con 
verted into the hut inodcin hotel 
facaiiiig the above mme There 
remains but little no\i of the oiiginal 
building Ml utzler, on acqmi ng 
the piopeit3 pulled dow'n most of 
It, and icconstriicted the w'hole m 
the most approved up to date 
lash, on, adding ver3 cons dLrabl3 
to the size ot the establishment 
Fiie-pioof bucks and non entei 
laigely into the construction of the 
new buildings There aie about 
eight3 looms ,1 the Hotel, with 
six State rooms dining, drawing 
uid b lliard rooms and leception 
loom The piemises are sunound- 
ecl by laigfc and beautiful garden 
giounds There aie numeious 
stables and coaeh houses attached 
The Hotel with its grounds is one 
of the beaiit3 sjiots of the Noith 
West The entei prismg proprietor 
intends intioducing electric lighting 
throughout the hotel buildings The 
giounds contiin lawn tennis courts 
md carnages of all kinds are 
kept on the piemises The cooking 
langes ind general cuhnai3' airange- 
ments are maintained on a modem 
scale m the French st3'le The Hotel 
IS open for the cold season fiom 
tst Octobei to 31st Match undei 
Mr tVutzler’s personal supervision 
The propiietoi spares no pains to 
add to its conv'eniences w ith constant 
impiov'ements 

Mr Wutzler has lecently foimed 
Ins two Hotels and the Ciitenon 
Restaurant into a Limited Liabih 
ty Compan3', with a capital of nine 
lakhs of rupees, and, judging from 
the successful financial working of 
the last 24 3'eais, the shares should 
be a v'aliiable and desirable invest 
ment 

Mr DOORGA CHURN CHUN 
DER, the senior partner of the firm 
of Messrs Herbert and Chunder, is 
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till siioiul Dull I \\li(> ^ 
pcr'^oii ilh lumfiiind li\ (In Domi 
nor of l{ninl)i\ in tin Ufiinn of tli- 
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Mnnls ntti tid'd (In I Ipli nstun' 

( oIIl/, 1, fur (Ik j k \ uiis i \ mi n i 
tiun for 1 \ i u Old, i' 111 n In li id to 
Ii i\i. It to I nil I I'lis in ss ]]( \ 
froini^'S^, in tin Insiirtiin luisini s 
for III irl\ 17 \i If', vli n ii smind 
n ir Lil i \pi 111 iiri in tin Iii'iiriini 
lull iiid ii nl (m ,i I tin •■'il' in m iifi 
intnt of st\ or st\ r 11 Insiir m< I ( oin 
])miis r irh III I'yoi;, In 1 mn 111 
coiit ii t Mitli ^Ir 11 O (oitis md 
stnrtul 1 joint liiis ik s nnd' r tin 
st\ ’i of I li f O ill s iS. ( .1 

Iliu ( OMMl.Uf I \I liWK DI 

INDI I 'III till, I -t ililisin d Its 
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Mr H I Oil 

Rs i/)o,ooo lilt hiisuiissof tin 
li ink IS loiidiictid on oiilii) irs 
biiiLinn (innt'iilis, md tin ruifii 
of its influtnit inn jiriiii'i]) dlv 
be defined is betui eii K ir irbi md 
Ixindon 

Mr Harrv 1 dinrd D 13', Agi iit of 
the Lahore Braiuli, m is born in f on- 


lion III i‘'79 md imnid hi idin i 
tioii piiitih it Jiidford Aftir 
tuin|ili(m(' Ills I dm ition In iiitiinl 
oiu of till ! ii^i st tiiiiis of ( !ui li 11 d 
III oiiiit lilts ij,,] uinlon ii'd foi thri i 
\i Us n 1 1 md li's jir n t < d 1i uniii!' 
'll iiioimts In 11-99 In joiindlln 
f oiimn ii I d Ii ml of linli 1 Imiitid, 
1- in issist ml it tin 'n id ullin, 

I ondon md in iij'io In v 1 trins 
film! to fiidi 1, iiiidi I Ml R Mini n 
it tin f ill iitt 1 Oliiii 

Il'Misin t |)os(i d to tin Kitnlii 
lii iin II, 111 till I 1)111 t\ of \iiuiiiit 
ml, \ Inn In Kinuind for d out 
tlirn I! Ill leyob In V 1 1)1 

lioiitid is \)(nt to tin I diori 
lii mill md tool ihii(< m tii mn 

I I ir 

f O M I' 1 O 1 R \ \ 1 I O s i I 
D'l S( OMPIL III 1 *\R 1 S (I limb 
Ii ml ) Ib id OliiK — 1) Rill 
liiritiii i’lns lioiniiit tiflin, 
I s))l m nil Ro nl Jsliblslnd iii 
tiidii III (In M ir if-''/) If itn)'' r 
Mr I f onilii liriii'insin dl jir n 
I,))!! tin IIS 111 Iriii'i, I unis \i n 
Orlt ms Mtllioiiiin ‘'\din , ill 

|)r in ])d tot ns in Mnlu'isiir 
I ondon 0 (ii< I —52 lim niinidli 
'^Irut I f I ondon Rmlirs liinl 
of Liittl md ( 1)1.1 d, fOfxinnoo 
111! liml dm s d! otdinut bus 
niss in liml.iijt Di ills md 

jittiis of mdit in issind jnt dih 
It dl rhn f •oininiri d (oMiis of 
tin \ Olid liitillu ' itliiition is 
I s()( ri dh diivn to its littirs of 
(ndit Dijiirtnnnl in I' us it tin 
lii mill Oflnt 2 J'lni di TOjnri, 
ill till \ir\ iintri of tin f is'i on 
dill 1)11 II (ir of I'lrs on tin 
lioiili \ irils I II ,11)' (In Dl md Ojn 1 1 
md Mithin I is\ ri nh of tin 
))i .III 1)) d lioti Is tlnitris md shojis 
\\r,(.ii)' ri id.ntt rooms ti h (ilioin 
d! iniissirt ,iri intfi nn ids for ri 
ri ,\ III)) md dl s)) 1(1 h ii)) 1 orn s))on 
dl iiri i\i|im);nt) moin \ ktl.iif) 
sifis or jiirts (inn of, ttlnii n 
Ir It I III rs I m di jios 1 1 ibi ibh s tin t 
do not tt.sh to Iiiji in hoti Is, stroii)) 
rooms for tin sfor i))i of In it t’ 
iti, in ))rot did I In 
limb IS i iniiniiii of tin < h iiidn r 
of (ommirn, lionili it 

Mr I U( II N (OMIi! Af," id, 
romjdo.r s ition d il'I'sionijiti di 
7 ’ ins, Bomb 131 Briinii mis liorii 
in Pins in 1879 lb was idiird 
fd ilso in the saim ntv Aff'r 
eomjilitmg his cdui itiori In joiind 
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Boml) It hr mill Ifi n ))ii s' ids tin 
Bull in tin ( il iiiibi r of f omiin III , 
liomb it 
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(o Id OIK of till lugist full) 
ol toll.irt' Pio))iitors md foil 
Ml II 1 ) lids ID tin t Olid lilt' fhiir 
III I'l Oflnis it Biiti Doi I s ( ir 
'iff md } liinliiinb Avuiui 
I ondon lint Ii ito ni dmg st itioiis 
d ill tin ])iinii])d])oil-.of tin t oild 
ill'll Indi m 011)11 IS sitiiitid it 
(111 Rot il Iiisiii unt Buddii gs 10 
fhinili Oiti Strei 1 I ort, liomb it 
J 111 t in dsoAgi ids foi tin Bun d ui 
( 0 il f omj) m3, 1 iindi d, of ( ib idt i 
md M m ig.iig Agmts foi Siiitrij 
jmi Sviidii it', Jdiintid Jin 11 ' ilih 
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mg roidr n ts ^ 1 In Agiinv for tin 
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tht, youngest soil (if (lit IiU lliliii 
Mohenclro I illClnindu, iml itks 
cencHnt of tin wdl Known Dilil 
hmih, of ChuckulKu, mu C i! 
untta''wlKu lit w IS lioiu m tlu 
month of Ottolxi, 1870 Ilu DiUl 



familj' claim gicat antiquitj and 1 
high social status Doorga Clnirn 
Cl ui der lost his father w hen he w as 
onl}' one year old and when he 
had finished h.s education he sorted 
his penod of probation in the 
service of a local jute mill At 
the close of 1894 he tnttied the 
service of several tea companies, 
notable amongst wh.ch was the 
Holta Tea Company, Ld , whose 
then Manager, Mi Heibeit Comp 
ton, instructed him m the details 
of the cultivation and manufactuie 
of tea In 1S95 he succeeded 
to the firm of Dawson and Co , 
and became its sole proprietoi till 
1905 The film havang suffered 
heavily in i8g8, owing to the advent 
of plague W'hich, by dislocation 
of labour, upset many trading 
establishments in Calcutta, Mr 
Chundei started a colour printing 
business, which he afterwards 
amalgamated with that of Mr 
Thos Herbert, tlie style of the 
firm being now Known as Hei bert 
and Chunder 

This firm quickly made its maik 
by turning out leally high-class 
productions, and securing a large 
share in the lithogiaphic tiade 


of Ihngil iiid III (oiiM (Jill lut of 
tlu untiring (.III igv, iiulusttv iiid 
jiciHvii iiui of Ml ( lumdi r, it now 
occujiis i li gh jKisilion imoui'st 
cogn it< ( st.iiilislimi nt*- ind is 
ujikti with fill most »]> to (1 iti 
ilijili.imis (hi iiiichinin Unni' 
woiktd b\ ( li ( tin .tv 

Ml (liumki IS iKo till soil 

jiropiii loi of till film of Dooigi 
ind (o wli.di Ills (oiisdiiibli 
(k vlings in imports itul (\poits 
Ik IS ilso agiiit (01 >-(1(1.11 it I 
p] int itioiis, ( tc , ( t( 

Missis 1 15 COMlb k Co 

Mtitli lilts 111(1 (>ov ( iiinii lit Cm 
ti ictors 103 Ifoinliv Roid I 01 1 
Ihnnbvv I si ibhshid m 1 imi irv 
loofi Pirtiurs II O Co ills mil 
htiMiiid IS Dwiikidis lltibhivi 


r 

I 



Mr II O CovTis 


The film deal jnincijially m Man 
Chester goods, but also do i large 
import and evpoit tiadc with the 
Continent Thej' supjily the Ainiy 
and Government Dcpaitmcnts with 
a fast-dyed khaki drill, of which 
they have the sole monojiolj m 
India, and also catci for all 
Regimental and Depaitmuita! le 
quirements Then Colombo Agents 
ate J "Whitehead & Co , in London 
they aie represented byMusgiave 
&. Co , Dav id Midgley &. Sons 
Manchestei and Bi.idford, Lcdwaid 
and Tajdor, Manchestei , Sanuiel 
Ogden & Co , Manchestei , Kail 
Festin, Esq, Hambing, Ivlatrci 


iS. Co \nist( rd irn lin firm irt 
^ok \gi nts for til* 'stoki nil- rg 
P it( nl 1 ik Co ind tin Pintikgri 
jihv I’nliksli.tu' C I I (I , of I ondon 
wild h ivi t iki n oV( r (loni tin m tin 
inililisliing 111 Ids of 111 ! lonijiliti IJ 
J 1; nil ( odi ( oinp li /J 1 h till ni for 
u bn li tin V li IV I old iiin d ( ojiv rights 

Ml n\Rf)I I) 01 I PII \N I 
f ()\ 1 I S l( ii^fiiii HmiIii^ I (./«;- 
hr lrtillir\) w is born in 1S71 d 

I im|ii lb V, n> 11 M nil In sti r, indidii 
( iti d it tin M ini in sti r ( omiin n 1 il 
S( iiiiol lb rum tolfonibiv in l‘''i 2 
for in old tstibl.slnd tirm In 
liiiiiiiv li|Oii, in ( onjiiiK t.on witb 
Mr I I) U irbb iv i i wi II 1 noun 

II div i g. ntk III ill (d P.omb iv , st it led 
tin Iniii of I B ( o di si\ ( o Mt r 

I li lids indtjovirnini lit ( ontrictors 
Ml (oitis Is Will Inown m 
Hoiiib IV M isonn ( in k s md now 
holds tin ))Ost of D (, Iriasiinr 

III Is ilsi, i kdii \ohint(ir ind 

bolds till rink of (. qd im in tin. 
Bomb IV \oIiintiir \itilkrv 

Mr I L\MII)VS dm \RK\D\S 
B\KBH \\ \ Pirtntr m I H 
( o iti s iV t o w IS born in iSfxi, and 
IS ill sn mild fioiii the well knouii 
mil iispcttidB nil IS — (III Barbbava 
fimilv Ik IS of the Kapok Bam i 



Mr Linimdvs Dw vpkvdas 13 \iiiii\v\ 


caste, i veiv' jiioniinent ind leading 
communitv among the B.anias 111 
Bombav, oiig.iiallv inhabiting the 
IvaUnaw.ai Distiict llis foicf.ither 
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In 1833 tilt niilitin \lu w is 
nlteied, to tomintntt on tlit isl 
rif April lilt ohittt of tilt ilttri 
tion wis to t tinit iftti tlit intit 
ing of Pirl untnt lor \ot iig llit 
siipj)l cs of till i nsiiiiig 3 L ir litfoii 
an\ issut took jikitt In tlit 
s]ii ng of tilt sunt m ir aCoininittu 
ot tilt Hoiist of Commons on \im\ 
Ti il \ n \ t\])tncl tint ittommtmh il 
tilt subst tnt on of ])Lnsons for 
bintcmts iindtr Ciottrnmtnt uid 
some oil ingcs m flic tmoliinunls 
of Colonels of Rg intnts, tin ohptt 
of which w as to ihol sh 
non effect \ es in d 
s'm]'lif\ aiioniits flit 
onh ions dll ihlt it 
duct ons wtit in tlit 
emoluments of the 
Colonels of the Toot 
Guaids (fiom wli cli 
rediict on the Duke of 
Wellington was sjitc - 
ally e\tm])ttd m ton 
s delation of hs gnat 
ser\ ices ) and in those 
of regiments of Ca\ all \ 
in India, whch were 
deprived of the extra 
allowance for wear and 
tear of appointments 
in a tropical climate 
On the ist April 1834 
the name of Greenw ood 
was dropped and the 
firm became Cor <S- Co 

Mr Fieder ck W Cox 
commenced h s career 
in Cri'g’s Court m 
January 1829, and in 
Decern bei 1839 Chailes 
Hammei slev, J u n 1 o i , 
and Hugh Hammerslet 
w'ere received into the 
office 

In 1854 the war wath 
Russia occasioned an 
augmentation to the 
army of upw'ards of 
forty thousand men, 
and on the embodiment of all the 
Militia, — English, Scotch and Ir sh, 
Messrs Cox &. Co obtained wathout 
solicitation the agency of seventy 
regiments 

The termination of the W'ar 
brought back the army to a peace 
establishment , the Cavalry and 
Infantry w'ere reduced to nearly 
the same number as before the 
war, but the Artillery was fixed 
at an establishment of about 
twenty thousand men, being three 


times the iiiimmt oi tin old pi m 
i s( iblisiimi III 

In 1837 ii> ixpiditon to (hill 
w IS pripiiid tiiidi I till 1 irl of 
Elgin, umsstng of* ibout ) 000 
troops 111 iddit on to i stioiig si 1 
foiii Put of ih ' foil! w IS iitir 
iijitid for till moR urgiiit sir\ii< 
of Iiiilii ind liitwun thirt\ and 
foii\ Ihoiisiiid nil n win s-nt off 
from Engl iiid md tin, I olomi s in 
till loursi of till montlis of luh 
Viigiist iml ''I pit mi'll to iss.si 
■ n siippiissiig till ^Iulln\ , “sir 


Cox & Co’s Builuim , hOMiiu 

Cohn Campbell he ng ajijio nted 
Commandci n Ch ef m Ind a n 
the place of General Anson, who 
died at Sleerut mimed ately after 
the first outbre ik n the North 
Western Provinces ’ 

Dur ng the succeed ng years the 
business of the house cont nued to 
expand steadily until the old prem 
ises became too small, and m 
1887 the firm mored into the new 
Bank built partly on the Site of 
several houses fronting on Charing 


( ro s wlmli hid I)' I II jniMotih 
boiigiii IS opportimili ofiiiid md 
piith on 1 portion of tin (rugs 
Court liii’idiri' 

\g i II II R, >10 til' V .ir V th Eolith 
\frii 1 i'roiighl to th' hmis' an 
iiioimoiis u 1 1 ss oil ,,( hiis Ill's iiid 
irr Migi nil lit h •! to hi m 'd* nd 
Win iniissfiilh 111 "Il to ( un out 
tin (in III! I I bn ni oi offinrs 
ntiiilU 11 till II hi tin V or! of di 1 
iiriiig to till m tin r h tti is doiii 
whilst iiiox.ii- „„ ihi f n, 1,1 lit nil 
< lit i 1 ng i I irgi idd t o to tin 
( st till shun nt of tin 
Postil I)i [I 'rtiiii nt of 
tin /nil! n I ondon 
I In liotis li "1 for 
i Ion ' I nil bii 11 I on 

s dl I IR till OJII lUIlg of 

brii'ilns 11 Ind • md 
11 1003 tin first Ind >11 
In UK li w IS 0)11 111 d ill 
Boiiibii followid III 
inotlii r 0111 it K iw il 
Piiiih 111 iijo^' 

Mi 1 K \ \ ( I 8 
KOMI I 3 I'll I 
Mmigir of Missrs 
(ox N to B inkers 
Homba\ w is born m 
Engl md m tin \t ir 
1872 md idut itcd it 
MirJboioiigh Colkgi 
f'ngl ind \fti r Im sh 
ng Ills idiii itiou 111 
)o md the 1^ ink o. 
Siotl mil it Ki so in 
the M ir 1890 Mr 
H’ll w 15 trinsiirriil to 
till Hi ill Ofiici of till 
Bulk of Siotlaiii! at 
Echnbuigli III the \car 
1893 lie then icccpt 
ed i ])ost in the B ink 
of Bomba\ and came 
to India in the lear 
1S94 He worked with 
the Bank with success 
for nine \eus and 
minigcd its four different hr in 
dies incliid ng the one at K iraelii 
H.s ib'htesweie well i])prec,ated 
liy Messis Cox & Co of London, 

\ hoofftied h m the jiost of Manager 
of the,r blanch m Bomb.u 

Th s ies])ons ble jiost w as accepted 
by jMr Hill in the 3eai 1905 and 
he opened m Bombn Messrs Cox’s 
first branch in India JIi Hill 
repiesents the Bank m the Chamber 
of Commeice He has a gieat taste 
foi different spoils wlieiem he 
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Currie lo rcjiri'iiU llieiii (In In- 
ruiircnant from tin Clnirm in-ln|i, 
(IieniLmbd- oi tin Llnml)i r la 
1 ^jitcnl it-nlntion, ]ilicnl it on 
record tint diiiini: In- term ot olini 
tin \\orki«t tin ( li imln r b nl hitii 
cirritd on mo-t tflieuiitiv, uid 
tuttcli Ind In 1 11 d('iu nn tin In m iu 
of the ti nh o( tin Port, wliih the 
«t itii- of elie (.InmlHr, v- v Imih 
rojin-ditim, tin .iiou-t- of tin 
lit' rc iiitih (oinniiinne, unhid o 
}io- tion hiLlnr th ii it li nl i\d 
he fori dijo\id ^lr ( iirin In'; 
I i) en ion- fit r ihh inti n -t iii jnthln 
iffi I- ind -ir\id T- Pn-dint of 
the Knrirht Mtinieij) il.t\ hir thiei 
"uid n Ii ilf \tTr-, Tiid i- i indni)i r 
of tin Knrnln Port liii-t foi ihoiit 
four \i ir- Hi « 1- oni of tin 
orij; n d foiiiidt r- of Jn Punj il> 
(hiinlHr ot (omnuru ind \e i- 
ihrtid U- lir-i (hi nil 111 it tin 
innpton of tin h'uK iii too;; 

Mr 1 (, ( L 'S PI U I 111, lud 

Hu hid ind Coiitrirtor (.drulti 



lias boin It (httifioiift in 1S57 
educated it Calcutta at the Chi.s 
tnn Brotliir*;' School, and siibse 
quently at St Xaeioi’s Collegi, 
under the Jisu.t Fathir- On leai 
mg school he was ipiircntiecd to a 
large engiiKcnng and budding firm 
in Calcutta, and hiving seivid liis 
articles, entered the Public Mhiiks 
Department, but iisigned I itei on, m 


ouhr to -it up in bii-iiii-s foi him- 
-tll Out of till lii-t 1 iige eoiiti acts 
ditnistnl to Ml Cinpii m Ins 
pnvaii ( ipic.lx w i- tin old giand 
-t ind it tin l>we coui-i wlmh he 
built to the oidit of tin C deiitta 
1 ui f (lull Mr tu\pd his -inci 
doin \d\ 1 Hue biisini— in loiistiiic 
t on woik foi tin lord ]nli jiijitr, 
bom ind lloui in.Us Hiwisiliited 

I Mini i p d ( onimis-iond foi M ird 
No \ in looo, and -imd on tin 
(oijioriiion foi -i\ \e irs Hi did 
\d> good woik whin til jilagiii 
w i- It 1- woi-( III ( iltiilf i, in 
opiii n„ out tin 111 w road running 

i-t ind we-t through (liandiuv , 
th - lordtt 111 II Cliindnev Ho- 
p t d i dlid (>o iingl'iir lin.ngbieii 
]iu\ ou-l\ om of tin mo-t 111- nil 
tii\ ind loiigi -till 111 Calcutta 1 In 
whoh of th - congestid iii"' w i- 

II on I d b\ tin (oijoriton iinilii 
tin tin II ( h nrman tin Hon hli M"" 
K I (iiid Tin lit w I old his bun 
niinid ‘ 1 dnjili Strei t ’’ Ml Ciuini 
w a- on tin t niiiiiiiltu of the \nglo 
Indi ill oriation before In left loi 
I tigl iiid III 1905 Hi 1- now on tin 
Comm.ttf e-oi tin 1 aw u iice Di ‘^oii/ 1 
lIoiiK forM’idow- and tin Diaf and 
Dunii) School MrCinjieris iliigi 
iaiuhd jirojirietor m Calcutta 


Missr- I)\MOI)\K KHJJMn, 
q Church r, iti Sfreit, 1 ort Horn 



Mr iCin Tsi 1 K\r\ 

baji, Meicliaiits ind Im])orteis of 
Hnglisli iiid Continental jiiece goods, 
established in the j'cai i8pi 


Pirtnei- Klietscj Kara and Lda 
dim kill I he turn is intercstec' 
111 ])iece goods m general, but ]iar 
leuliih mtidmired and black ltd 
1 ins iiilouiid figure brocades while 
sUiii mil twdl drills white mulls 
and iiiiiisiok- gre\ shirtings and 
dhoot i - ind gre \ mulls The mag 
niliidi of till linns opuations cm 



Mr 1 II iniiir K\l \ 

be judged from the fact that the} 
iisualh stand from year to }ear as 
cither first or second among the 
natne impoitmg houses m Bom 
ba\ Jhc firm makes a speciality 
of jilacing its goods on the market 
in jnojnii tare brands the “Pitch 
kill,’’ “Piiidiii ’ “Mala,’’ 
’rodde” and “Nal Cldiaps being 
well known and in much clemaiicl 
in all the principal markets of India 
and the him hascoiicspondcnts in all 
the pnncipal commeicial centres 
of Europe Mr Khetsee Kara, 
senior j artiicr and manager of the 
finn, belongs to the Bliatia commu 
nite, renowned loi its commercial 
enterprise The puce goods biisi 
ness w as left to him as a heritage, 
masmutli as Ins fathei and the 
othei ineinbeis of the fainilvwere 
Well connected m the line, import- 
ing then requiiements tliioiigh 
European houses w’hcn the trade 
m India was m its infancy Mi 
Kaia, betlei knowm as Ka'ia ‘Bal 
va,” held an equally impoitant 
position in the line, as instanced 
m the fact that he took a leading 
pait 111 the foi Illation of the Mooljee 
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bti'iiK'-, with lIiL I'ooil Will, pitiiit 

ncht«, tU , tti his nt'phcw i 
pifl, md retiri cl ti]i cou'itr\ lli' u 
W oopeiiclri ^^th D i- d d not fuel 
the bu'^ine^s dL\0!d c>t troii'cle 071 
tiling it OMi Tic woiKiiri’ Wile 
dicc-it’-fn d on ircnunt of hi‘- \owth 
111(1 iiniu left to vi-iit 111 1 cm I'l 
WIN 00 thtir own ire mint Ukrc 
tint rennined gin, timibk ii'd 
ibout this t.inc to \dd to h cm 
birriscmtn|s,AlLs i Mc(j iMii'^mith 
iS. Co the soli igcnts wound np 
the. r biiciiiLss Htbu \\ \ D is 

howcNtr hid tic.t md piistMniici 
cnoiigli to surmount thcsi d fin iil 
ties Most of the niLP who hull' ft 
to set upon the town ucmmt filcc' 
md ishi_(i to be ri. iinplo\scl ot the 
werks Gndii ill\ the cmploM-s 
diccoNtr. d the worth of the Noting 
liropntor md hs ib,l.f\ Tin 

1 iisii Lsc ig 1 n bigi' to flomich 
md It w Is founil need's ir\ tr 
umc\ the n mnf irtor\ to Ingcr 
Ji cniisrs ^t 1 17, Cos,i) nr Ro 1 1, itul 
by tbi id't,t 077 o' mou c ipi d 
vi]',. Items writ innch cvtcnc’ 
eel ■’he ffni piinltd no nvirc 
igcnci'c but b\ me ms of thc,i 
own cinpliNts nnckitook direr t 
s ,ks to the jniblic \ mimbe 1 
of othci mnmfictmec were now 
idded t'l the Imsinccs of the firm 
Thee included Ih' mmufic 1 n 
01 sik« md hosts epeenhbes in 
tkcirrphtirg, C'’''pinli j', tiii'-inilli’s 
wotl md gcnciii cncmecniig 
Owing to the ii’trocluctiri of these 
brmrhe s, the’ business \sib ignn 
icmONtd to 1 niOK suiti! le pkee 
1=5, Cossipnr Roi<l, whtie it is n ) 
sit nted flic business in all its 
’ rmrhe is 7'0i ’ fiounemop', ^^cl the 
mmuficturcs of the fiim hold then 
own igiirst iniioitel geerels fhe 
Inch 11 CciNernment deal with them 
laigel}', and boMi ilu runpem 
md Ine'nn public patronize the 
firm es tonsil ly Credit is due, 
hotli to Bib 1 K 7 Dis md Ins 
nephew, tb< picsent proprietor, for 
the indomitibic wiy i, whieh they 
have overcome ti e initial difficul 
ties of ifieir rntcp.isf 

Messrs ^ O G i: Is D R A LAI 
DATTA &. Co , Metal Merchmts, 
41, Strand, Calcutta The firm 
deals in iron, steel, gahanizcd, corru 
gated sheeting and galvani/ed 
ridging Their Agents in I^ondon 
arc Messrs John Llhott &. Sons, 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street , 


rulloehekCo 4, I'encliuieh Aienue, 
md (iibhon ik Cn , 21 Lime Street 
Jhe film wis eslibl.shed In the 
brothers Jogindi i I-1I md Nogen 



Mr N I D\Tr\ 

dr i 111 Ditt 1, both of whom iu 
working jnrtiurs Mi )ogineln 
I il Ditt.i s a Bacliclor of Arts 



tad is well is a wholesale business 
They have othei premises it 21, 


Darmalnttci Stieet Cilcutta 
Titii Banl ers are the National 
Bmk of India, Ld They are one 
of the most rc'speetable of -^itue 
mere ini ts m tlie Ime 

Messis De NORONHVck SON 
link md Skin Merchants and 
Goi eminent Contrae,tors Head 
Oftice Cn npore The sole Pro- 
pnetoi of the hrm is Mi M C De 
Noionlii nd the r piincipal busi- 
ness IS in hides md skins v inch 
tliL\ e\])ort largd\ to the Continent 
of Cuiojic and to \menea Thtv 
iu\e Brmciies it Liitl noi mel 
Vgi"’ mel Agencies "'t Delhi 
Meciiit Amr'tsai Moridibid 
B'uilli ■’iiei m in\ other eentrts 'n 
Inei i Besiks tin h’eie "’lul skin 
Inisincss Akssis De. Noronln ek Son 
e 'rrj on mmv other unekitakmgs 
Tliey ire jiropnetors of the Bailcj 
riour AIills U Ciw npore, stnted m 
iSSS I13 tile present proprietor 
fills IS a roller flour mill md 
one of (he hrgest of the kiiicl that 
grinds flour for the jnibhc in Indn 
The lirm aie -'Iso projinctors of the 
Surki Lime Mills it Ciw npore 
Tins eoneern wis also started by 
the present proprieten m iSSS and 
is idmittcellv one of theDrgest md 
linesl of its kind in Northern Indn 
Messrs De Noronhi fe Son ilso cirry 
on the Inismess of Auctioneers, and 
ire, bj' appointment Auctioneers 
to Government They hold weekly 
mction sales throughout the yen 
'■t their piemises m Caw npore 
I hey are ilso Adiertising Agents 
foi L]>i)ei India lepresentmg in 
this line Messts D J Kej'inei ek 
Co , of London and Calcutta 
Their business includes the igencics 
for the Almchestei Insuiance 
Compiny md the Indian Daily 
rUcgiaph They transact a large 
Inismess is Foiw aiding Agents 
for goods to ill parts of the world 
through Alessrs Latham &. Co , of 
Bombay, Karachi md London 

Ml AAHLLIAM CONSTANTINE 
Dn NORONHA, Sole Propiietor 
of Messrs De Noronha <k Son, was 
bom at Cawnpore in 1862 and 
educated at St Mary’s College. 
Bombaj' He is the only son of 
the late Mr AI K De Noronha, of 
Indian Mutinj^ fame, the friend 
of Brigadier-General AAblson 0^ the 
64th Regiment of Foot whoawas 
mortally wounded near the present 
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Cawnpore Station Theatre in 
1857 Mr W C Dc Noronlii, 
after lea\tng school, joined the 
Government Harness Factory 
School in Cawnpore, and in 1875 
he entered his late father’s firm 
In the general business at jircscnt 
earned on he started a branch 
m photographic requisites, and 
subsequently founded a business 
in aerated waters for which he laid 
down a factory He was a junioi 
assistant m his father’s lirin and 
by his keen attention to business he 
soon pushed his waj to the front, 
and the management of the whole 
business was shorth placed in his 
hinds His fathei left the iff urs 
of the firm entiiely to his discretion 
In 1888 Mr W C De Noronha suc- 
ceeded his father as sole jiropnetor 
of the hrm He has other large 
interests in Caw npore being a share- 
holdei m the banks, and in most 
of the Limited Companies owning 
mills m Cawnpore \s in auc- 
tioneer he has attained great 
success, and has disposed of many 
large concerns that have been 
brought to auction, notably the 
)ute mill which went at the figure 
of Rs 4,96 000 His father pre- 
sented him with a golden auc 
tioneer’s hammer, in view of the 
fact that the natives entertained 
a superstitious feeling that largo 
concerns should be knocked dowm 
with an implement of precious 
metal He has also been presented 
with a silver hammer for daily 
use, and another golden one by 
Messrs Cooper, Allen 8. Co These 
tokens of the esteem in which Mr 
De Noronha is held by ill classes 
of business men, are of sterling 
quality and fine workmanship 
He IS largely interested in chant- 
able institutions, to which he con- 
tributes largelv Recently he has 
given a handsome donation to Lord 
Roberts’ Soldiers’ Homes at Cawn- 
poie Mr De Noronha’s father 
was a famous min in his day, and 
held a golden trowel and hammer 
which were presented to him for his 
services m Rajputana as Superin- 
tending Engineer to the Tonk State 

Messrs LOUIS De SOUZA & Co , 
Coach Builders, Cabinet makers and 
Auctioneers, Allahabad Proprietor, 
Mr Louis De Souza This business 
was started by the present pro 
prietor in the vear 1886, at first m 


a vtiv small w i\ foi cindi building 
shoeing forge and lui tionLeiing. Mr 
DeSou/iat first doing ill the work 
himself As the woik iiicri isid 
the piopnetoi grichrillv took on 1 
few hands, ineieising tlu istiblish 
meiit IS the biisiiussevp iiidid until 
now he cmidovs (lom 1-23 to 1=50 
workmen im Iiiding skdlid iitisiiis 
carjiintirs, bl icksiniths piiiiurs 
it( file film hive itt lined an 
eelleiit lepiitation for tlu in iiiufae 
ture and lepiii of ill kinds of con 
\t \ dices, ind tluv now d.> 1 virv 
huge business thioughoiit the pio 
Vinces lhi\ ire also in iniif letiirers 
of ill desiiqUions of cibiiutworl 
furniture etc, ind lontrieting 

cairieis to the ‘‘PioiHir" With 
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th.s business Jlessi s Dc Sou/a eV Co 
combine an extensive auctioneeis’ 
business Their auction mart is 
120 by 56 feet, wheie weekly auc 
tion sales aie held They also 
conduct open an auction sales and 
every desciiption of business in 
this line The propnctoi , Sir Louis 
De Sou/a, is of Portuguese descent, 
and was born in Delhi He com- 
menced business on his own account 
at the age of 25 years He is a 
member of the Institute of British 
Carriage Buildeis, London, and was 
for three yeais a Commissioner of 
the Allahabad Mumcipaht}' He 
has taken great interest in the 
Volunteer movement, and seived 


for 20 irs IS i tronjxr in tin 
Lnitid Proviiius light Horsi, rt 
cciviiig till long srrvKi nudil 

Messr- DINMIWt A Company, 
(n.iiLr,d M( rch nits md Oimniission 
\g(iits nuKiovcrnnuiit \iicliomtr', 
Miirut, United Provinces, were 
istiblisliid in j.SSi, .ind liavc smcc 
t.irriid on tliiir Inis.ni^s sucil-s 
ftillv i 111 firm import direct 
from till manid.icturer^ in 1 urojtc, 
md tiuir pnne p il de ihug- arc in 
w lilts, o Im in s store-., f tnev good- 
and geiicrd mtrehindi-L Hit. 
11 rated watt r-. luamifatlured bv tlu 
firm are ttf h gli el iss, -nul well 
known throughout India Orig nallv 
fomuled hv the fithtrof the jire-tnt 
lirojirittor-, tin late Mr Diii'ih iw 
S Dill.as, the exinrunci gained, 
eombined witli tin energv put forth 
hv the (oimder, tinded to the succcs- 
of the firm Dnshiw eS. Co ire the 
loc.d igeiits for shipiung and (or 
w irdmg for Me-'ir- I itham and 
Comp tin, Bomb IV, .md bv means 
of tins and tin r other agencies 
tluv are in i jiosition to ext cute 
Bl itish .md Continent il orders jilaced 
with tlicin Mr Jamshtdjte Dm 
shaw , Man igmg Partner of the firm, 
was liorn in tlic vc.ar 1S70, and 
educated at the Elplmistone High 
School, Bomliav \fter completing 
his education he joined his father 
m Inisiiicss, md for 16 vears worked 
with liim at tfeeiut, where he 
g lined his jiract cal knowledge in 
gcncial mercantile jniisiiils He 
took u]> the management of the 
firm after the former’s de ith and has 
since earned on the business to a 
successful issue 

Messis DOSSABHO'^ 5 IER 
WANJEE & Co Merchants and 
Amtiicin \gents — Head offiec, 6, 
Paisee Bazai Street Fort, Bombav 
Established in the vear 1830 bv the 
late Dossibhov Merwanjee \\ idia 
Pai tners M ineckjee Dossabhov 
Meiwanjee Madia and Dossabhov 
Fiamjee Dossibhov Jlerw mjee 
Wadia rii.s him has agciic.es all 
ov ei the Bombay Pres.dcncv , and - 
deals in expoits and imjioits, but 
pimcipallv sew mg machines, Indian 
blackwood caived fiiiniture, carpets 
and curios It is the oldest firm in 
Bombav liav ,ng business connections 
with Ameiica, and the founder of the 
firm had the raie honour of being the 
American Vice Consul m Bombay 
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cheerfullv gneii In the midst of 
hs \'\noiis Liigigemtiitb iiul 
duties, he tikes pill 111 
public affiiis iiul IS one of tin 
most luomisiiig juiblic s])iuteJ 
citizens, aiivious to sel^e the 
public ihd his eouiitn to the 
neglect Hid sienfice of peisonil 
iiiteiest 

\i, 1 piomincnt member of the 
Blnttia communitN he is held in 
high esteem xnd legiid He is a 
generous, if silent, donoi, il\\a\s 
piompt in helimig the poor and the 
need\ His sound and practical 
Knowledge of mill iiidustrt idmii 
ibl\ Ills him to be i member of 
the Bonds of Uirectois of ibout 
i dozen Mill comp inies ind other 
concerns He is the ex oi king agent 
of the Tncumdis, Eikhmidis 
khimii ind Bombie Cotton Mi s 
The Kiel of stirting i b ink on the 
lines of the B ink of Bombiv 
origin ited vMth him md he his 
the sitisfietion of seeing the 
Bink of India, to the formition 
of eehich he has cncigetic illy 
contributed not i little an iccoin 

ph^hed of Bomba V, 

apprecntiiig his high quihties. 
simultincoush ippomtcd 
a Mcmbei ol the Cite ol Bombaj' 
Improeemeiit Trust a Justice of 
thePcici, Hid a Member 
of the MumcipilCoi poll 
tion, a compliment is 
unique as it evas thorough 
ly descre cd in the affairs 
of these and other public 
bodies, he takes a keen 
and actie'e part He is 
also a member of the 
Managing Committee of 
the Bombay Mill 0 \e ners’ 

Association 

Mr Dwarkadis’ life 
and career afford a 
stimulating and ins])ir 
mg example of eehat 
capacity joined to unsel 
fish deemtion to duty 
and a spirit of enterprise 
and hopefulness can 
iccomplish an example 
evliich his countrymen 
evil! do evcll to imitate 

Messr= DWARKADAS 
VUSSONJEE &. Co, 

Agents Sole Piojnietor, L— 

Mr Naranji Devarkadas 
'I'h's bisinesseeas e-tib 


hshed in 1873 by the late Mi 
D\\ Ilk Idas Vussonjee, fatliei of 
the pie-,enl piopnetoi The 
til in HO Agents to the Jiviaj 
Billoo Sp lining and Wcaeing Com 
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jiain , Limited, a joint stock associa- 
tion, owning i cotton m,ll situated 
it raideo, Bombae This Conijuiin 


w as founded in 1873, by Mr 
Du'aikadas Vussonjee The mill is 
styled iftei the well-known Jivraj 
Balloo family', from evliich Mr 
Dwaikadas Vussonjee was descend 
ed 1 he onginal cap tal of the 
mill w IS Rs 7 50,000, wh ch W'as sub 
sequentU 1 1 sed to Rs 13,00,000, 
die'ded into i 100 whole shaies of 
Rs 1 ,000 ( adi and 800 quai tei shares 
of Rs 2500 'ch The m 11 s furnished 
w th 34,500 sj) ndles and about 700 
looms It employ's about 1,300 
hinds 411 the affnis of the mdl 
are man iged by the jiiesent 
jiiopiictoi of Messis Dwaikadas 
Vussonjee A Co, Mi Niianji 
Dwarkadas e\ ho is ex offic jDirector 
and Chaiiman, w th the assi'-tance of 
a Boaid ol D lectors consist ng of 
Jlessis Muiarj \ irotam Goidhan 
das md T K Gajjail, and a 
secietaie l\Ii J K Pariilkai The 
registeied office of the comjiany is 
at Whiteaw ay', Laidlaw ’s Buildings, 
Hornby' Road, Fort, Bombay' 
Mr Naiaiiji Dwarkadas has other 
inteiebts in cotton as well, being the 
sole jnopiietoi of the “ Naranji ” 
Mill at Fuel, Bombay, which luns 
20,000 SJ), ndles and employs about 
600 hands Mi Naianji is also 
jiartnei m the firm of Messrs 
Glazebiook, Tejpal &. Co , a firm 
deeoted to cotton and insurance 
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Automobile Show'i The Indc m 
Dunlop motor t\rc«. Ins mere isccl 
enormously 

The, Dunlop olid motor tyre, for 
motor buses is the fiml outcome of 
many \ em’ pnctica! cspeiiurce lud 
continuoas and costly e\pcumculs, 
>n ah kinds ot sol'd tvies for motor 
buses and commercial \ e'licks 1 he 
principle of construction embodies 
the latest ideas both m methods of 
manufacture and of vttachment 
insuring a highU effrcicnt tru trie 
from the object ons to rrliicli otlin 
solid tyres are subject Compl, rated 
mechanical conti.r inccs for ketinng 
the trie on, ire intireh cl minted 
without loss of eihncncr and rrith 
the adr intagcsof cas-s mampulat o. 
and mcie iscd lesiliencv 1 lieDimloji 
sold motor tyre .s Iniiltup of the best 
quality of rubber obtainable sptcnlh 
selected for the jrurposi s and jrossi ss 
mg gieat rtsihcncr ind durali l.t\ 

The Dunloj) Comjranr lu also 
manufactuuis of caiingc tries, 
rubber for all mechuucal purposes. 
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etc , etc They arc conti actors to the 
Admiralty, Bnt sh and Foreign 
raihvars, India Office andWai Office 

Mr WILLIAM S H A Ms 0 .N 
TINKLER, General Manager foi 
India for The Dunlop Pneumat c 
Tyre Companjy Limited, rvas ap 
pointed to the post, and came to 
India to take ujr h s dut es in Juls' 
1904 He also holds the jiosjLou of 
General Manager of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company for India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements 

Messrs J DUXBURY X Co, 
Ld, of 24, Forbes Street, Bombaj’ , 
established m the yeai 1891, are 
Merchants and Conti actors to the 
Indian Government, and their Head 


Oflict is in Minchfefd, Lngi ind 
Tliej deal jn.nnp ilir .11 Mtndns- 
tci p ccc goods mil di goods 




required for militirr 
equipment 1 he\ aie 
Sole Agents in India to 
Messrs Langwoith\ Bio 
thers &. Co , Ld the 
well known Mannficfnrcrs 
of Khaki Drill and to 
Messrs J R Gaunt iS. Son, 
Ld , Birmingham, Swmcl 
Cutlci s, Button and Oi 11a 
mcnl MTmifactnrcrs In 
adclit on to tins the firm 
lia\c their own Hosicn 
Mil at Taidco, Bomba), 
known as the Duxbur) 
Woollen Mill Then Manager, Mr 
Tohii George Mait.n, who came to 
India .n the \eir 1903, was bom 
m England in the )eai 1878 
Befoie com.ng to Incha lie sened 
as a Managei foi seeeial )ears in 
a cotton null in Lancashire and 
has piactical e\])pi>ence of cotton 
and cloth manufactuic He w'as 
elected Managci to the fiim m the 
year 1905, and is also the M mag.ng 
Diiectoi of the Duxburj Woollen 
Mill, anclicjncsentshis fiim on the 
Chambei of Commerce Bomhu 


Mr DWARKADAS DHARAM 
SEY, a prominent citizen and 
mei chant of Bombaj, was born in 
the year 1864 and lecened his 
education at The Elphmstone High 


School ind St Xickis ( olh g( 
(SaiisLiit IS SI rond 1 inginige) H( 
roims of tin will known Hhiittia 
finiih of ''(111 Kim, a (lOiind to 
whuh liso tin i ite lamenUd 
“si ill I ikhmidas Kiiiniji. 1 1 P 
iiid 1 will known I’liil intlirojiist. 
bdonged Mi Dwaik id is ftoin m 

I iil\ tg(, gice signs of (utnie 
uU nuement and b\ flint of slcriing 
qitililics f)f Ihi he 1(1 and In irt 
Ills I sin to tin jiosilion of one of 
the U nlmg md most nmeersiIU 

II sp, ( ted < ifi/cns of Boinbie His 
If mill ibli snricss in (omtmne 
itnl mill indiistrs is due to In'! 

sjniil of I nterjinsf tinl rcsouirtfni 
ni ss bis business icnimii r!( it 
be nh il gi isp of priinipk' uni <!e 



Mr Dw Mils iins Dim \Msi\ 

tads, coui>Ied with indomitable per 
scNerance and enthusiasm for work 
He IS a hbcril and disci iminating 
patio n\ a poor 

and owes his 

success and rise in life to Ins help 
mg hand, and while c\cr lead) to 
a smnhte new ideas and ideals of 
a jnogiessne age, he is tenacious 
of all that IS sound ind wholesome 
in antiqniti 

Young bold and energetic jios 
‘'cssmg great tact and foicsight. 
Ml Dwaikadas Dhaiamsc) is 
known as an exjicit m Ihe mill 
mdustiy and his adrice in 
multifauous intricate questions 
regarding trade marks and other 
matters is kecnl) sought and 
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attended the busniess when taken up 
by others At last, m 1871 the 
concern went into liquidation The 
goodwill, stock buvldmgs, and plant 
weie disposed ot by publ,c auction 
The original capital sunk in the con 
cern had been about three lakhs, and 
the upset puce was put at two lakhs. 
There was one b d only, that ot Mi 
Maxwell, of Rs 2,01,000 Th s was 
on behalf of Messis Begg, Dunlop 
&- Co , of Calcutta, and Begg, 
Maxwell & Co, of Cawnpoie The 
propel tj' was knocked down to 
them at ths puce Subsequently 
Messrs Begg, Dunlop withdrew, and 
■Messrs Begg, Maxwell took up all 
the shares The concern then be- 
came a pnvate business w th the 
partners in Messrs Begg, Maxwell 
& Co as share holdeis,togethei w th 
Mr A S B Chapman, who was 
admitted at about the same t me 
The names of the partners were 
Messrs Hugh 'Maxwell, David Max 
well, J MacDonald Dunbai, Ralph 
Maxwell, and Colonel W ellei About 
two years befoie the hquida 
tion the old company had seemed 
the services of Mr Gavin Jones, a 
relative ot Mi Hugh Maxwell, to 
act as manager and secretaiy His 
services were retained by the new 
concern until 1872, when he left m 
order to start the Muir Mills, which 
have also attained a prominent posi 
tion in the Indian cotton sp nn,ng 
industiy At the time of the transfer 
of the business from the old to the new 
company, a tuin had taken place in 
the affmis of the local mdustry The 


pioneer work had been effective, and 
the goods Mere 1 a pidly becoming ac 
ceptable to consumers The native 
hands had been thoroughly trained 
and proved effic.ent, hardworking, 
and tractable »As soon as the nerv 
companj' staited operations, the in 
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fluent al fiim of Messis Ba ]nath 
Ramnath offered to finance it They 
obtained the agency for the sale of 
all yams turned out, and generally 
undeitook the business of middlemen 
between the manufacturers and tlie 
smallei native dealers and weavers 
Since then, the Elgin Mills have gone 


on from success to success, untd then 
name is now a household vord m 
India Their manufactures cons st of 
''joy® goods, drills, doosootties,tui ban 
c oths, ton eis, sheetings, dhotiA and 
the Well knoun "twill lining’’ so uiii 
versally used and ai 5 ])ieciated for 
summer shuts, also grey \ain of all 
counts from 12 s to 24 s Up to the 
jeai 1886 n was unusual to make an^ 
yam of a low'ei count than 20 s but 
since that date a demand ha-, -,et 111 
foi lower cou its such as 12 ’s and i6’s 
whch weie nerei made m theolden 
days The cotton obtainable locilU 
lends itself better to the manufacture 
of the low ei counts As foi the h ghei 
counts, cotton liom Hinganghat 
and the Berais is necessary The 
piopeity ot the Elgin Mills consists ol 
25 aeies ot fieehold land on which 
stand thiee sepamte nils containing 
50,000 sp ndles and Poo looms Tin re 
aie well bu It offices and bungalows 
for the manager and staff, to wh.ch 
are added a club for the European 
staff, a dispensary and post office 
The nadls employ from 1,500 to i 600 
hands and a fmthei 500 to 1,000 nr 
coirnecteci industries outside The 
East Indian Railway Siding to the 
mill is 3] miles long Toi ovei fortj 
yeais the Elg n Mills hare held 
Gor^emment contracts lor the cloth 
ing ol the police of the United 
Provinces, and also for man}' jears 
a s milar contract for the Pun- 
jab ])ol ce The Elgin Mills are 
the pioneers of the cotton spinning 
industry in Ujiper India and the 
precursors of all the numberless cotton 
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business at Bombat, and InMng the 
same address He has also opened 
a pearl agenct business Thus, 
Ml Naianj Du-ukadas is a land 
lord, , m 11 ownei and mcichant 
He IS a Justice of the Peace, leadei 



Mr Narasji Dwarkapas 

of the Bhattia communit}', a d 
very popular among all other 
communities ol Bombay He also 
holds the position of Diiectoi of 
the Lakhm das Khimji Lakshmi, 
and Moon M.lls, and is a member of 
the committee of the Goculdas 
Tejpal Charities, as \a ell as of several 
other charitable and benevolent 
institutions He resides at Dariav 
Mahel Nepean Sea Road, !Malabai 
Hill Bomba} 

Th= ELGIN MILLS, tawnpoie 
The m Hs belong to a prn ate 
company who carry on the 
business of cotton spinning and 
weav ng m all its departments 
The establ shmeat of the m 11s 
dates fiom almost immed.ateh 
after the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
It IS the premier concern of the 
sort in India, and the idea of 
originating the industry of cotton 
spinning on a large scale m 
Cawnpore seems to have be“n due 
to Mr Buist, who w as in i860 the 
station master at the newly opened 
East Indian Raihvay, Har Chand 
Rae, Ramanand Goto Pershad 


Siikiil, and Miiflis Rai Ganga Sahai, 
with Babu Nanu Mai, who was 
an emplote of Mr \ M irwicK 
from Hmgaiigint M ith these gentle 
men several mihtary men wen 
sliortl} afterwards as^ici ited, imoiig 
them Captain alKrw irds 

Insjiector General of Pol ce Oiidli 
and Captains lobe mil f oglnll 
It w IS not till tilt veil i«S6i, 
howcvci, til it the imlnijinris 
were airanged and i I m ted comp inv 
flo itcd under the stvle of ‘ Hu 
Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Companv Liiiitcd ’ Mr Hngii 
Maxwell being one of the diuclors 
of the Companv uid a Mr 
Biadfnirv the fir-,t prict i il iiiati"- 
gcr Tor the purpose of tlie bu-' 
ness, about 25 aervs of 1 iiul, on 
wlich stood the luiiis of tlu 
bii IdingN known as tlu Old 
Hosp tal situated on the hnik ol 
tile rvir helwetn the nvtrsidi 
( iistoni House it Paim.t Gliat 
and the uins of the old Magi/ne 
(lilovvn up I1V the Nana Salitli 
duiing the Mutinv ) wlU ic 
qu led In about two ve ns time tlie 
mill hu klings were erected and the 
ma''hinerv installed In tlu \eu 
1864 the mills commenced work 
At first the establ shinrnt of tli s nov c) 
venture m India was i verv upliill 
task It was not enougli to import 
machinery the i aw native hands had 
to be taught to use .t and evci} step 
needed the supei vision of European 


evjierts Fluse diffirulties being 
ov ermine bv indi f itig.ible work 
and till 11 It. VC workmen trans 
formed into fur sjiiiiners inel 
wei els after th. 1 iiropeaii stvle, 
vetv satisfartorv virus md cloths 
were eventnillv jirodiiced at tin 
mills i 111 mecliiniril dffiruUns 
hiving thus lietn elisjiost (1 of there 
rein 1 nee! the eomnuical d niciiltv 
of the iiUrodnct on of i new 
irtile to the ronsiim ng piihl.i 
I here was then jiritlcillv no 
local 111 irket for the in initf ictun d 
goods it C ivvnjiore I he countrv 
dealers Witli the conserv it. >111 of tlu 
E Lst stood iloof and it wasonlv bv 
dint of gre it jnisli tli it i market 
was created, luiiidles of the fihr.cs 
be.ng even d str.bnted grat s to 
br.ng them into notice The dealers 
soon dncovireel the v due of the arti 
rlc and those who h \el recc,ved tml 
samples grits n turned is piircha 
Sirs But eksp te the most Strenuous 
efforts siles It tirst went sloulv, 
and the sticcc'S wheh was cert iiri 
to come fro n the Well judged enter 
jifise vv as not to be reajied In the 
jiioneers of the iiulustrv It jiroveel 
too great a task for the comj) iiiv to 
establ, sh the indiislrv, teach thenat vi 
bands to jirocliicc and to carrv stocks 
of goodb all the u)i le w i ting for the 
mtroduct on of silcsoii a large scale 
I he entcrjinse struggled on for a few 
tears laving Dio foiincJation of the 
large succc's w li cli .11 later lime 
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with ill tint n moi^t ]'>rogi(‘;‘;i\o inciiccd business with but -i single raised with hop 3'east The E\cd 

in Cawnipore iiulu^-tr Mi Ga\in cow of her ov n, but the jnirit} of sior Baker}' gives special terms to 

tones seiuoi, was the foundti of hci supjilies led to many friends clubs, messes hospitals, etc 

the cotton and woollen industiics, urging her to increase hci stock 

and IS \Lr\ largch interested in \s fast as she .bought moie cows "Messrs TOY BROTHERS, 
tins go a Iwad centie of Bjipei Indi 1 to su))])l\ the demand more and Leathei Maiuifaiturers and Mer 

chants, Caw npore This hrm w as 
established in the rear 1872 bv 
Messis Arthur and Eelward Toy, 
at first in a ver\ small wav 
Under the able management of 
the brothers the iius ness increas 
ed, until now it s one ot the best 
known in th si ne in India Toy 
Brothers make i sjiec al tv ol 
leather belt ng, for whch oneoi 
tlieir best customeis is the Go\ 
eminent of Ind a who called 
ittcntion to it 111 a resolution in 
the eiiK eighties "Mr Arthur 
To’ letired from the business in 
iSe)3 anel "Mr Edward Foy has 
s nee conducted it alone The 
firm confine t leii operations to 
the manufactuie of leather goods 
b} hand w'ork, and give employ 
ment to a large number of skilled 
workmen The} make e\ecllcnt 
saddlerv, accoutrements boot-- 
etc The NoitliMcst lannerr 
IS another venture which wis 
started 111 the year i8g2 b\ Air 
Edward Foy, in conjunction with 
The firm of Ga\in Jones & Son also more customers came m and she AIi T T Bond, for tanning and 
undertake a cons derablc amount ' as obliged continually to add to 
of civil engineering work, mdhi\e her herd of cattle to siipj)!}' the 
w'.thin the last two ^ cars cstaol. shed increasing demand till she now 
an clcctricil department, and ov ns about 150 head of stock 

liaee carried out sceeral mpoitint The Go\ ernment is one of her best 

undertak ngs m this 1 ne, tliiough customers and Mts Hodgen has a 

the experienced electrical engiiiccis contract to furnish milk direct to 
in them emplov Tins firm is a the Government dairies at Cawn- 
true exponent of the real Indian pore, I ucknov and Umballa She 
“ Swadeshi” cult, and A is to the also supplies the whole of the 
enterprise of such firms that India hospitals, and among the residents 
must look for the de\clopment of the station of Caw npore she has 
of iti internal resouiccs enabling more than 400 customers to whom 
the country to become self =up she forwards regular supplies of 

porting To this end, it is to be milk Besides the dairy business, 

hoped that the Government of which Mrs Hodgen has worked 

India will, in time, remote the up to such fine proportions in so 
mant restrictions in the m itter of short a time, she has recently 
Indicin firms comneting foi eon- started the Excelsior Bakery for 
tiacts, that hamper their move the jmrpose of supplying bread 

ment, and that they will adopt ^ and confectionery to the residents 

policy ol encouragement of Cawnpoie This establishment 

has been modelled on the most 
The EXCELSIOR DAIRY approved modern lines and is 

FARM, Cawnpore, sole proprietor entirely under_ European super- 

Mrs W Hodgen This is one of the vision To this end, a European 

best and largest dairies m India confectioner, of many years’ ex- manufacturing purposes This ven 

It was started in quite a small way perience, has been specially retained true was consolidated into the North- 
by the present proprietorabout four The first quality bread is made West Tannery Company, Limited 

years ago Mrs Hodgen com- from the finest Australian flour, in 1893, with Mr Bond as Managing 
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40 feet foi storage Tlicrc is a 
separate platfonn on the premises 
for loading up the piocluce to tlic 
railwai, and by the excellent ar 
rangeinents loading can be earned 
on for 24^ hours continuously 
On the same premises ire tlie 
bungalows for the Managei and 
employees , these, as well as the mill 
itself, aie lighted thioughout by elec 
iricity, and theie ire adimiable fiic 
extinguishing aiiangements The 
mills arc thioughout under Euro 
lean supeiMsioii, the slimccs 
of in cxiiert Euio])ean Managei, 
two rngiiieers iiitl one Su])er\isor 
being entertained Puichasi and 
sale IS conducted by the Managing 
Directoi \\ itli the great gr iin 
producing distr.cts ol Northern 
India at hand, it is not suipiising 
that the enterprise should be so 
successful, grain to supply the mill 
being bought chea])ly at Meciut 
and in the Puii] ib 1 he Company' 
is a striking examjile of Natnc 
Indian enteriinsc, the see on Direc 
tors being all Indians, Mr Ivishun 
Chund being the Managing Dircetoi 
This gentleman was liorn m the 
y'cai 1839, and in 1858 entered the 
scrxice of the Railway, which he 
left in 1S67 to study law Mr 
Kishun Chund joined the Allaha 
bad Bar m 1869 
transferred his practice to Delhi 
and continued at the local Bar 
until the year 1894 His eyesight 
commenced to fail him in 1884, and 
he had the misfortune to lose it 
completely in 1890 This, how- 
ever, has not preeented him from 
taking a very' active interest in 
affairs, as attested by the establish 
ment of the Ganesh Flour JIills 

Messrs GILL &. Company, 
Merchants, 4, Bruce Lane, Bom 
bay Established in the year 1887 
Partners — Messrs H Gill, W 
Priestley, and J L Ainsworth 
This firm deals principally' in 
cotton It has also one of the 
largest cotton forwarding businesses, 
having local dealers as its con- 
stituents, throughout India The 
firm IS also sole representative 
for the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London 

Mr Humphries Gill, senior pait- 
ner and the originatoi of the firm of 
Messrs Gill & Co , came to India 
in the year 1869 and served in the 
celebrated-firm 'of Wilhatn Nicol'& 

41 


Conijnny' till the y'ear 1S7S when 
till Company failed He then 
stilted business on his own ac 
count, ind ultimately' fonned 


< ' 



Mr U Gill 

Gill (S. Company', and estihlished 
it in the y'eai 18S7 He is Chair 
man of the Hairey' and Sabapathy' 
Press Compmy, W'liich has done 
\ery' well since it was taken over 
by the present Secretaries ind 
Treasurers, under the Chairman 
ship of Jlr Gill 

Messrs GLA^BROOK, TEJ 
PAL & Co , Merchants and Ex 
jioiters, Bombay', established in 
the yeai 1901 by Messrs N S 
Glazebrook, G G Tejpal and Na 
lanji Dw'arkadass The firm do a 
huge tiade, thcir staple commodity' 
being cotton, which is exported in 
large quantities to Europe, Japan 
and China They aie also agents 
foi the British America Assurance 
Company Mr N S Glazebrook, 
the senior partner, w as born ^ at 
Liveipool and enteied commercial 
life in the fiim of Messrs Lyon 
Comber & Co He came to Bom 
bay m the y'eai 1881 in the service 
of the same firm, in which he subse 
quently became a partner When 
the firm of Lyon, Comber & Co of 
Liverpool, decided to wind up then 
cotton business. Mi Glazebrook 
decided to start business on his own 
account and established his present 
firih ' Mr Glazebrook lO a promlfi 


ent expert in cotton, and for sev 
eial teims filled the office of 
Chairman of the Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation of Bombay He is also 
an active member of the Botabay 
Chambei of Commerce, and a Direc 
tor of the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Co , and the New' Mofussil 
Co , Ld 

Mi ROBERT good ALL, Agent, 
Bank of Uppei India, Lucknow, 
IS the son of the late Air Robert 
Donald Goodall, Goveinment 
Official, and a diiect descendant of 
the famous Dr AVilham Carey, so 
well known as the pioneei mission- 
aiy in India Educated at West 
Diayton m Middlesex, Mi Goodall 
began his banking careei in 1891 in 
the blanch of the Bank of Uppei 
India at Simla, and has iisen 
tliiough \aiious glades in the sei- 
viceof the Bank He W'as Assistant 
Manager at Aleeiut and has also 
icted as Managei of the same bank 
during the absence of the General 
Manager At vauous periods he 
has been Agent at all the branches 
of the Bank of Upper India, and 
after serving for four years as 
Agent of the Bareilly Branch 
W'as tiansierred to the Lucknow 
Agency in December 1906 Mi 
Goodall IS a keen sportsman, and his 
recreations are shooting, tennis and 
golf He IS the possessor of a very 
fine kennel of fox terriers 

Mes rs R C GOOPTU & SONS, 
Chemists and Druggists, Calcutta 
This film W'as founded inigoi by Mr 
Ram Chandra Gooptu, in partnership 
with his sons Mr Ram Chandra 
Gooptu was the son of Dr Dwarka 
Nath Gooptu, one of the earliest 

graduates of the Calcutta Medica .1 
College Belonging to the Affiiflya 
(or medical) caste, Mr Ram 

Chandra Gooptu, follow'ing the 
example of his father, chose 

the medical profession, and after 
qualifying himself at the Presi 
dency College, entered the Medical 
College Later on he was called 

upon to assist his father in the 
firm of D Gooptu & Co , which 
he managed successfully, and in 
which he obtained a partnership 
which he still holds His experi- 
ence showed ' him that there were 
still large possibilities in the drug 
'and pharmaceutical trade, 'and 
He ' deterrnmfed to put' 'his sons 
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pn\nlcgco(=.uppKing medical ■itori'i 
to the Loni (KUirntmnt, thi 
rc'iilt 01 tin incri:\ d,'-;>h\i.dm th -- 
department I In motnc-il d, p-'rt 
ment attc id-- lO all ont-tat nji 
order-- and do •- a lirti Ini'uu - 
w.th tin tia otate' and \ n nn-- 
dtstnet hoird-. Tin joinln-me 
dejiartnunt fdloi - lo. d nid 
forumi marki t-- aid U i-- to tie 
t\ccllint imm^i nnnt oi th -. branch 
that th' rejmt itio i oi tlu lirni for tin 
[luntt and 1 \ci lit n > of ite drne- 
K due Tlu m innf irtniint; ill ]) irt 
ment i-- muh r tlu --nju i\i--ion of 
trail'd ind i fiU iiit (h'm--t-- nlio 
hace jilued tlu mm in i j>o-.tion 
to mamil m 
turc all pri 
paration- in 
--trict iccord- 
iiiccuith tlu 
Britich Phar- 
ma r o pcLia 
The firm ibo 
iindertdi tlu 
manuf icturi 
of curg cal in 
‘;tnmlent^ ind 
ippln nets 
for w li i c li 
lhc\ ha\e i 
growing repu 
tation riiev 
h i \ t al-o 
pi iccd on the 
market main 
prep iratiorii 
of indigenous 
drugs, now 
w cll know 11 
for their ther- 
apeutic pro 
perties The 
adeertising 
dep'artmcnt 

carries on extensne ojicrations in 
the publication of jnmiihlets and 
newspaper ad\crtisenients, ncces 
sary in the conduct of a 1 vrge 
business Through their agency 
department the firm correspond 
with all important commercial 
centres in the world, and thus 
keep in touch with modem 
rcquirf menls 

The GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 
Calcutta, has borne a conspicuous 
part in the public life of the city, 
and has been identified with many 
of the most notable events of the 
period since its opening m the 
year 1841 


I he hotil was established bv Mr 
It iMd MiLon on its present site, 
ai d was called the VucHand I loti 1 , 
after the thin (loacriioi General, the 
r irl of Xiieklind 

1 he fir--t Comjiaiu to bear the 
mine of ‘Tlie Great Eastern Hotel, 
Will' and (iiiuril PiirieMiicr Com 
iniit Iiniitid, w is incnqiorati d 
on till isf of M ircli iSiie under 
tlu liidnii ( omjianies \ct iq 
of 1S4; 

I lit objict of the oreani/ation of 
tlu Com)>aiu w is to jiurclnse from 
Mr Diiid Wilson and others the 
holt I and ollur bii=me=s carried 
on b\ tlum it \o-i 1 z and a Old 
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Court House Street, Calcutta, and 
the farm at Entallv 
Old Court House Street is one 
of the principal streets in Calcutta , 
the Hotel occupying a frontage 
of 300 feet oicrlooks the gardens 
of Goaemment House, the Calcutta 
residence of the Viceroy of India, 
and its situition in other respects 
makes it factlc funceps, the best 
in the city The hotel building 
contains four floors , the ground, 
or street floor, is occupied by 
the shops, the public restaurant, 
bar, and private tiffin looms, 
the godowns, etc The remaining 
floors aie used solely for hotel 
purposes 


Some idea of the size and general 
appearance of the hotel may be oh 
tamed from the photographic re- 
production of the exterior, 'Which 

illustr ifcs this sketch 

It IS situated in the centre 
of the busmens jiortion of the 
cit\ , directh opposite Go\ eminent 
IIoiisi , within fire minutes’ walk of 
the Post and Telegraph Offices and 
Steamship landings , the electric 
tram cai-,, coiiicMiig passengers to 
c\ci\ point up'in then hues, pass 
immcdiatch before its doors and 
all lailwat stations are within a 
coiueiiunt distance 
The hotel contains 133 rooms, 
single and cn 
' '1/ all of 
will'll hare 
been arranged 
\ ith a special 
new to the 
free ciicula 
Hon of air 
Those w h 0 
know how un 
endurable is 
an ill \enfila 
ted bedroom 
m the tropics 
Will appieci- 
ate this fea 
ture of the 
Great Eastern 
Hotel Tlie 
rooms are fur- 
nished w ith 
e\ er}’ con\ e 
nience, inclu 
ding baths, 
and electric 
fans and lights 
are fitted 
th roughout 
the hotel , 
the Viennese 
during 
every 


the season, 


during 

String Band plays 
the evening, three nights 
week 

The halls are wide and lofty, the 
mam hall being laid with tesselated 
marble The grand dining hall 
IS lofty, spacious and well lighted, 
and scats comfoitably 200 guests 
Table accommodation for two or 
more may be engaged and retained, 
by residents, during their stay Ad 
joining the dining room is the read 
ing room, replete with a profusion 
of papers and magazines from all 
countries The room leads out up 
on what is one of the most import- 
ant features of the house, a broad 
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Steam-printing and rhromo- 
Iithography were first introduced 
into the Punjab by the Miifid-i-Am 
Press, and the firm have ahvavs 
kept abreast of the times by im- 
porting frpm the United Kingdom 
and America the latest printing 
and book-binding machinery, with 
all the most modern improvements 
The firm have undertaken large 
printing contracts for various Go- 


biiildings were constructed and the 
machinery got into position, consti- 
tutes a record for the whole of 
India Composing work was com- 
menced in October 1907, and in 
the following December the presses 
were at w'ork, printing off a 
reserve stock of forms in anticipa 
tion of orders to follow, on the 
contract coming into force on the 
nth April 1908 On the 20th 



Fstenoi of Rai Sahib Munshi Gul\b Sinch & Sons, Crtlciitla Branch 


vernment departments, and are at 
present the sole contractors for 
the work of the Director of Land 
Records, and of several other im- 
portant departments They employ 
a staff of upwards of 700 men, and 
at the last two Exhibitions, held in 
the Punjab, they have gamed the 
highest award for their displays of 
books and educational appliances m 
use m the schools, and for maps 
and diagrams, as kept in stock to 
meet the requirements of the Edu 
cational Department 

In April 1907 the firm secured the 
contract from the Government of 
India for the printing of stock 
forms for use m the vihole of the 
Government departments This 
was a very large contract necessit 
ating the provision of printing 
facilities m Calcutta A suitable 
site was secured in Lower Circular 
Road, and building operations were 
at once commenced Special ma- 
chinery was imported fromEngland, 
Germany, and the United States, 
and the rapidity with which the 


March 1908, every machine m the 
establishment was working and the 
staff in full swing Electricity is the 
motive power, -and each machine 
has its own motor A special fea- 
ture of the new building is that it 
has been designed with a view 
solely to the purposes for which 
It IS intended It is self-contained, 
and all necessary work in connexion 
with the furnishing, &c , is carried 
out on the premises 

Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh, 
the founder of the above Press, 
was born n 1848 He began life as 
a teacher, without influence or 
monetary resources to aid him His 
leisure hours he devoted to the com- 
position of books, and these attract- 
ed the notice of the educational 
authorities, and were approved 
by the Educational Department 
Thus encouraged in his earlj' efforts, 
he started the Mufid-i-Am Press, 
solely with the view of printing his 
own books, but he met with such 
success that he gave up teaching 
entirely, and devoted himself to 


his printing business, which his 
energy and enterprise soon placed 
on a sol'd basis He rendered good 
service to the Government , during 
the famine, and for this and other 
public services he w as given the title 
of Rai Sahib in the Jubilee year, 
1897 Or ffis death in 1898, his 
eldest son Rai Sahib Mohan Lai, 
took up the management of the 
firm, and later on the second son 
Lala Lai Chand also jO’ned the 
business The fornier now manages 
the Lahore mam brTnch while tin 
latter is in sole charge of tin 
newly- ipened branch m Calcutta 

Messrs HAJEE MOHAMED 
HAJEE ESMAIL & Compan}, 
Mei chants, 9, Hoinbj Road 
Bombay, established m the rear 
1863 The film w'as started br 
Mr Hajee Mohamed Hajee Esmail 
Sobani, a Justice of the Peace 
(1889) His brothCi, Hajee Yoosoof 
Hajee Esmail Sobani, a Justice of 
the Peace (1895), joined the firm on 
the 1st January 1S79 The firm 
impoits European p ece -goods, and 
owns the Elphmstone Cotton Mills, 
j)ui chased in the 3 ear 1903 fnei 
an situated at Elphmstone Road 
aid iheyhav 32000 sjimdts 400 
looms, and employ about i,boo 



JIi H M U E SoBKSl 

hands Mr Hajee Aoosoof Hajee 
Esmail Sobani, partner m the firm, 
was born in tin rear 1S56 at Bom 
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the Hollind-Boinb i\ Tndinq Com 
pam.LimitLcl lie i- careful and 
keen in Ins hu'iiuss md Ins jiii 
sonalh \ isitv.d C ilcuUa and K irai In 
in the interests tif the Compuu, 
stiuhing local pLciiharitn s ind 
requirements He rejne-mts iIh 
firm in tiie Momlne (liimlnr of 
Commerce 


\ irels Herehults ind skms hunigdit 
III from the outstalioiis. are u i e uetk 


S keted, welghc 
sliii'ini lU 1 he 
lirm hue 111 iy\ 
IgeiKIls it out 
si itions foi l)u\ 
int,' 'hides me' 
skins, I (< it 


ind 1) lied for 



. -- r 


e (. 


Delhi He left Delhi to o[)cn his 
jircseiit business at Cawiqioie He 
IS the on nor of a large amount of 


/ 
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Mr H\n/ MOHXMMLD 
HAl IM, Hide and Sim ''Icrch int and 
Coininission Vgeiit Ciunpore fele 
graphic \ddress “II Id," Codes 
A 13 C, 4tli and 
5tli Editions 
Mr H M Hahm 
established this 
business m the 
jear iSg 6 for 
the purpose of 
dealing in hides 
and skins Be 
ginning in a 
small M ay, the 
business has 
steadily incr,a= 
cd until it now 
gives cmjiloy 
ment to about 
100 hands The 
godowns have 
been ircreased 
m proportion to 
the demand foi 
additional space, 
and th'^y now 
rover np'''rds 
of ^1,000 squire 


Hoinbu, Mid 
ris, Di Ihi, \gr 1, 
fhinsi, Vjiiiin, 

Luckiioi, \m 
r I l sa I, md 
throughout (hi 
North \\( I of 
hidi I I III \ III 
\e' lit- loMi ••SI ' 

J hoinsii i, 1 (,h 
ri 11 \ (0,1 <1 
of C ikmt i \ 

1 irge t \ p o r t 
business is doiit 
lu (lie film go It 
-1 insiKingl iig( 

1 \ exportid to 
L 11 1 o ]> e ind 
\oitli \iiu ii< i 
Mr II M Hdim 
was bom it IM- 
lidi, in till 
\eir ibOj, ind 
there 111 reccu 
ed his educi- 
tum IK ae 
quiied a know 
Iidgi of till business of a hide iiid 
skin merfhant with his fillici, wlio 
w IS (std)Ish(d m tint hue it 



j)roiieit\ it Cawnjioie, ind a mem- 
ber of I be Municipal Board of the 
sime citi, also m honoiary znagis 
tiatc Air Halim 
IS a member of 
the firm of No 
lonha and Halim, 
Contractois to 
the Government 
H &S Factory 
at Caw'nporc, 
which institution 
they supply wath 
hides, salted 
buffs, co\v=, goats, 
etc , and he is 
also a member of 
the firm of the 
Cawnpore Tan- 
nery, H Abdul 
Kaiim and H M 
Hahm, Tanners, 
who cany on an 
evtensive busi- 
ness m supplying 
leather through- 
out North-West- 
ern India 



H > M 'Halim’s Godowns 
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bay. and was educated there at a 
private school He joined his bro- 
ther’s business in the year 1870, 
and gained the whole ot his com 
mercial' training in his office, ha\ing 
been connected in business with 



Mr H ^ HE SOBiM 

him for the past 37 years, carrying 
on the business \ ery successfully by 
themselves He is an Honorary 
Magistrate in Bombay and has been 
a member of the Municipal Corpora 
tion since 1893 He is a gieat sup 
porter of education m general and 


female education m 'paiticular 
In conjunction nith his brother 
he started and established a Girls 
School m 1883 — tlie first school 
of its kind in his cpmmunit^ in 
Bombay He provided the 



Mr OoMir M Soitwi 


“ Anjuman 1 Islam” with a 
‘ ‘ hostel/ ’ the construction of w Inch 
cost about 29,000 rupees, 17,500 of 
w hich was contributed by the 
brothers This ‘‘ hostel" was built 
in memory of their father (the late 
Mr Hajee Esmail Sobani) ^Ir 


H Y H E Sobani is an Honor- 
ary Secretary to the ‘‘Anjuman- 
I Islam,” and, jointlj with his 
brother, has also established a 
Free Reading Room and Library in 
memory of Ins deceased cl,dc5t son, 
the 1 itc Mr Sidick Mahomed Sobani, 
who died at the age of 21 years on 
30th November 1905 He has founded 
i scholarship fo. the benefit of i 
M ihomedan attending St Xavicr’- 
( ollcge, and is a well known reformei 
of the Ciitchi Memon community 
He visited Engl ind in the year^ 
1S92 03 and 1S95 96 for the pur 
pose of gaining more cvjierience in 
ins business, and making purchases, 
per-«ou i\lv He has two sons The 
one Mr Oomcr M Sobam, aged iS 
\ ears is engaged in the oflice vv ith his 
fithir acquiring the necessarv com- 
mercial know le ge, ind he IS the first 
son of a Bomb ly Millowncr who his 
jiassed the first cl iss in the Cotton 
t irding and Sjunning ENamina 
tion of the City and Guilds Insti 
tiite London Iicld at the \ ictoria 
lubilee Technical Institute, Bombav 

J he HOLLAND BOMBA\ TRAD 
ING Companv, Limited, liavc their 
Ofliccs III Bombav at 39, Esplanade 
Road Their Head Office is at 
Amsterdam under the manage 
ment of a Board with C M Freese, 
Esq Managing Director This 
gent einan has a large Indian e\- 
penence, hav mg himself established 
the Bombay Office They have a 
Brandi at Calcutta, and Agencies in 
all leading towns m India Their 
principal trade consists of im- 
porting grey and white shirt 
mgs, prints, Bradford goods, 
s Ik, and other fanev' goods 
They' opened their own firm in 
Bombav in the year 1S91 
in Iilr J ohn Van Ry kom, the 
Manager of this firm, was born 
m Amsterdam, Holiand,in tlie 
y ear 1868 He w as also edu 
cated m Holland After finish- 
ing his training he travelled 
through the V'arious States of 
Ameiica, and made a long 
stay m California m the employ 
of a leading Bank After 
w ards, he vv ent as Manager of 
an old established Dutch firm, 
to Persia, which was carrying 
on a large business, with a 
Head Office m London From 
there, in 1905, he came to Bom- 
bay to take over the charge of 
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of the first successful Vthntic 
ciblc, and it was to the order of 
the Western Lnion Tclcgr-\])li 
Conlpan^, to connect kc\ West 
with Ha\am Tni=; cable is still 
working, after all these ^car^ of 
immersion Tor the nc\t few 
years the most important btisincss 
of the Compam was tlie manu- 
facture and laaing of submarine 
cables and in carra ing out this busi- 
less thev 
acquired a 
small fleet 
of stcuii 
ships wliicli 
w ere spcci 
ally fitted 
for the la\ 
ing of the 
cables eon- 
structed at 
the works 
The first of 
these to be 
specially 
built for the 
business was 
the “SiKer- 
town. ’ ’ 
which was 
launched in 
the seven- 
ties and was 
at that time 
the largest 
cargo vessel 
afloat with 
the excep 
tion of the 
GreatEast 
ern’ ’ A. ship 
of this size 
was render 
ed necessarj' 
by the order 
for the lay- 
ing of 3 000 
miles of 
cable on the 
West Coast 
of Central 
and South 
America This ship the Company 
procured from the telegraph engi- 
neers, Messrs Hooper &. Co , and she 
was originally named the “Hooper ” 
Her cable tanks were actually one- 
third larger than those of Brunei’s 
leviathan The “ Silvertown ’’ 
was not allowed to remain idle 
when not engaged in laying cables 
but was employed as a general 
cargo vessel The “Dacia” was 

42 


inother famous cable sliiji of the 
Companv 1 Ins \ cssel was onginallj' 
built for tlic Mediterranean fiuU 
trade, but after her purchase by 
the Coinpanj iji 1S69 she was cut 
in two and lengthened bj fortj feet, 
and otherwise altered and adapted 
to (he purpose for winch she was 
required She is the do^ en of cable 
siiips 7 he “International ” which 
laid tlie Channel cable w is for 


many years a useful vessel to 
the Company but she was sold 
and eventually wrecl ed oft Beachy 
Head A fourth cable ship in the 
possession of the Company is the 
‘ 'Buccaneer,” which has done much 
useful work in laying cables m 
water too shallow for the large 
vessels The total amount of sub 
marine cable made at the Silver 
town works up to the end of the 


last century w'as upwards of forty 
tliousind miles Since 1&88 the 
Compaii}' hai e laid many impor 
tant cables, having connected the 
Canary' Islands with each otljer and 
with Cadi/, and put into communi- 
cation the Cape de Verde Islands 
and all the important towns of the 
M est Coast of Africa as far as the 
Mossamedes witli Europe They 
liavc also laid a connecting link 
between 
Mossamedes 
and Cape 
1 ow n, thus 
pro\ iding i 
much need- 
ed alterna 
ti\ e cable 
route to the 
Cipe The 
C o m [1 a n y 
has also e\ 
tended the 
cable system 
on the East 
and West 
coasts of 
America, 
and laid a 
cable under 
the Atlantic 
from St 
Louis, Sene 
gal, via the 
Island of 
Fe man do 
N oronh a, 
to Pernam 
b uc o in 
Brazil The 
greatest feat 
of the Com 
pany in this 
line, h o w- 
ever, was 
the laying of 
the French 
Atlantic ca 
ble from 
Brest to 
Cape Cod, 
this being 
the longest cable in the world, 2,800 
nautical miles in length In other 
lines of rubber goods, Silvertown 
retains its pre-eminence Notwith- 
standing the great development of 
rubber for industrial purposes, the 
earlier manufactures are still going 
strong Balls of all descriptions, 
the manufacture of which was one 
of the earliest uses to which the 
article was put, are still turned out 
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Messrs K M HEERAMAXECK 
& Co , Clrurch Gate Street, Bombay 
Established in the year i86t by the 
late Mr K M Heeramancck Pre 
sent p'opnetors, Messrs Maneck 
)ee Mundicrjee Heeramaneck and 
Riistomjee Maneckjee Heeramaneck 
This firm manage the Queen Spin 
ning and Wearing Company Limi 
ted, as Secretaries, Treasurers and 
Agents, and also the Bombay Cotton 
Press Company in a similai capa 
city The Queen Mills neie estab 
hshed in the year 1883, with a 
capital of S lakhs, duided m 800 
shares of Rs 1,000 each (the present 
maiket value of each shaic being 
nearl} Rs r ioo) The mi Is li ivo 
55 760 spindles, and cmiilov 750 
hands The founder of the fiini, 
the late Mr Kaikhusro M Heera 
maneck, after finishing his pnmarr 
education, had to seek an ippoint 
ment in early life o\\ mg to nnfar oiii 
able circumstances He first served 
the B B & C I Railway Comiiany 
as a cashier, but he gave up tlie aji 
pemtment soon and became a share 
broker m the year 1868 He w'as 
then appointed a Director of the 
Fram]ee Cowas]ee Patent Press 
Company and afterwards as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to the Bombay 
Press Company, managed at that 
time by Messrs Bryce, Browm &. Co 
He then took over the management 
of the Bombay Press Company till 
it was transferred to Messrs Gacldum 
& Co When Messis Gaddum & Co 
removed their presses up-country 
Mr Heer imaneck formed a share 
holders’ compary and aftei making 
some additions and alterations in 
the original Press, conducted its 
affans, under the style of the Bom 
bay Cotton Piess Compan3', through 
his ow'n firm At this stage he came 
more m contact with the cotton 
industry, and his e^peiience resulted 
in the establishment of the Queen 
Spinning Mills, for w’hich his firm 
Were appointed agents He also float 
ed the concerns knoivn as the Star 
Mills and the Bi itanma Mills, and also 
many cotton presses He w'as a 
Director of the Queen Insmance Com 
pany and the Coor'a Mills He took 
a prominent part in all questiOi s con 
nected with cotton His generous 
disposition made him known to the 
public and especially to h s employe^ 
"ho numbered somewhere about 
3,000 The whole business of the 
firm now devolves on his brother 


Maneck]ce, who had the good fortune 
toreceire a sound and iiiiclicil 
training from him dining Ins life 
time Mr Mancckjce is issistid b\ 
his son, Mr Rnstomjcc^, who is 1 \ cr\ 
energetic and promising \oung man 
ind whose issistance to the firm 
is of great \alue 

Ihe IXDIk RUBBER GL 1 1 V 
PERCH \ A FELEG R \P H 
W O R R S Co I d i-r P iirln 
Place Calciilti Electric il Engi- 
neers and M inufacturers of “Silitr- 
towii” India-Rubber Gutt i-Pcreh i 
and Electrical goods lie id Ofln t 
100-6 Cannon Street I ondoti !' C 
Like many other gre it Companies 
theliidii Rubber Gutta-Pcrcln intl 
Telegraph Works sprang from \cr\ 
small beginnings In the rear 1832 
the well-known firm of Cornliill 
outfitters Messrs SiKcr A Co 
purchased an acre of ground at 
West Ilani in a iiciglifioiirliood 
now known as “SiUertown ’ On 
this site the Compinj erected their 
existing manufactory built in the 
first instance with the object of 
accommodating their Water proof 
ng w'orks, which they' had trans- 
ferred from their original site at 
Greenwich There was nothing in 
those days at the works remotely 
connected with electricity in 
which the Company have since 
made a gigant c reputation In 
1852 electricity except for the 
electric telegraph, then in its in- 
fancy, was but the»plaything of the 
scientific At that time West Ham 
itself was a wretched district practi- 
cally cut off from London, which 
lay so near, by the absolute want 
of roads, the only way to reach it 
being by the river wall West 
Ham itself bore a far from 
savoury record, having been the 
haunt of smugglers and river pi- 
rates besides the head-quarters of 
highwaymen, among whom w^as the 
famous, or notorious Dick Turpin 
The establishment of Messrs Sil- 
ver’s factory w'as w'ell timed, for in 
1855 a great change came over the 
neighbourhood owing to the opening 
of the Victoria Docks w'hich extend- 
ed from near Bow Creek to within i 
short distance of IVIessrs Silver’s 
works A railway line was also 
laid m the neighbourhood, in con- 
nection with the Docks The manu- 
factures at Messrs Silver's works 
were at first confined to the water- 


proofing of cloth with India-rubber, 
and bolting for machinery, hut, 
shortly after their inception, the 
manufacture of other 1 inds of rub- 
ber goods was undcTt ikcn, and it 
was here that tin important process 
of vulcanising rubber to render 
It hard without destroying its resi- 
lience, w IS discoeerid b\ accident 
Captain Sih er deseribes the method 
in whicli this iiu aliiable in- 
\ention e line Ici light In (xpcrir 
mcnting with hollow Indn-nibbtr 
lulls mull of sheet ruiihcr in i 
b lib of mclti d sulpbur one of the 
hills fill to till liottom of the bath 
iiid ri m lined unnoticed for a w cek 
\\ lien recoicred it u is found 
hmleiied into elionite The linn 
were not slow Iosco the po-,silnl!tif s 
of the Milcinised rubber which In 
reason of its impcrnicabilit\ to 
moisture lias rcjihced wood in 
numberless artielcs ind on iccoiint 
of its resistance to chemical action 
li IS liccome indispensable to labor 
1 tones Its electrical noncoiidiic- 
tiMty has uncle it itualuablc is the 
basis of all electrical instruments 
and Its diirabihtya combined with 
its other jiropcrtics, has made 
possible the modern rubber-tyred 
\ chicle of all descriptions from per- 
imbulators and bicycles to motor 
cars of enormous power For the 
next twelve years the works in- 
creased in importance, the firm’s 
manufactures finding an extended 
market and in 1864 it was decided 
to convert the business into a 
limited liability' company V pros- 
pectus W'as issued and on the 
Provisional Committee appeared 
such w'ell-known names as Sam 
Mendel of Manchester and William 
Fenton of the Great Western 
Railway Colonel H V Silver 
and Mr J W Williams were 
the first managing directors After 
holding office for a year, tliese 
gentlemen retired in favour of Mr 
Mathew' Gray, w ho w'as quick to see 
the modern possibilities of the 
staple of the Company, and under 
his auspices the business rapidly 
made progress towards its present 
proportions It was under Jlr 
Gray that the Company first turned 
their attention to the great problem 
of the manufacture of submarine 
cables, in w'hich they' have since 
attained such eminence The first 
cable constructed by the Company 
was in 1867, a year after the laying 
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and gutta-pcrclia submarine cores, 
shojis being de\ oted to each niaiui- 
factiire In the “Rubber” Dejiart- 
inent are situated tlic \\orkslio])s 
deiottd tosolid rubbergoods water- 
proofing ebonite, belting lioce 
res for cj clcs and motor c irs and 
^ arious sundries flie ‘ Electrical" 
Department lias extended its scojie 
far be\ond the original manufac- 
ture of rubber requisites and now 
•embraces the construction of elec- 
trical generators both of the jiri- 
mar\ batter\ pattern including the 
famous “ Sihcrtown ” cell, ind 
d\ namo-electnc machines and elec- 
tro-motors, also conducting wires 
and cables for tl e distribution 
of electricit} to jilant of all descnji- 
tions In fact, this department deals 
with all ajijiaratiis nece 5 sar\ for the 
generation of electriciti, its distri- 
bution and Its utih 7 ation cither 
as light or power, and IheSiher- 
town Comjiain aie mongs the most 
noted manufacturers in this line so 
far ha\ e the Companj' di\ erged 
from the r original business in rubber 
goods The capacities of the 
‘ ‘ Electrical ’ ’ Department may be 
gauged from the fact that there arc 
employed two 250 H -P marine type 
engines, each drn ing bj rojics acon- 
tinuous dynamo, and tw o 299 H -P 
“stand-by” direct coupled sets 
also one 1,100 H -P engine and 
djnamo and four 500 H -P sets 
working at 150 lbs pressure 
These suppljf current, the equivalent 
of 14 000 eight C -P lamps and over 
200 motors of from i to 150 H -P 
for driving the machinerj' in the 
Factory The ‘ ‘ General ’ ’ Depart- 
ment holds the carpenters’, fit- 
ters’, smiths’ tinsmiths’ and 
plumbers’ shops The “ Sub- 
marine ’’ Department turns out all 
manner of cables, varying in w'eight 
from zl tons to 28 tons per nautical 
mile Contrary to popular ideas 
on the subject, the lightest cables 
are for deep water and mid-sea 
laying, the greatest risk to the 
cables existing in shallow and in- 
shore waters The "Instrument” 
Department deals with all the 
lighter sort of electrical apparatus, 
including apparatus for automatic 
railway signalling telegraphic in- 
struments, testing sets, switch- 
boards, and a host of other requi- 
sites upon which the electneal engi- 
neer depends The Company have 
also a shop devoted to torpedo 


work and submarine mining for 
na\ al ojierations, and Ins supplied 
the leading Governments with 
accessories in this connection 
The ‘ Carbon and Batterj'” 
Department tlirns out the familiar 
batteries 111 use whercecr electric- 
ity IS required for small pin poses 
such as ringing bells 1 h c 
Eeclanchc Cell originally intro- 
duced some forty' y'ears ago by the 
Sihertown Company', is still pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, 
liaMng nexer been surpassed for 
conxenience and power In the 
‘ India Rubber” Department, the 
crude rubber is worked up, by' pro- 
cesses w Inch arc liighly' specialised, 
into the finished article Here all 
the ojierations of washing, mixing 
\ulcanising, and calendering arc 
carried out The rubber is hardened 
and rendered coinmercialh'available 
by' admixture with the proper 
“jiigments ’’ according to the jiur- 
pose for w Inch it is intended The 
Comjiany' haxe also large works at 
Persan, in France, where Soo 
hands are jiermanently employ'ed, 
and w Inch are a replica, on a smaller 
scale, of the Sihertow'n w’orks 
They' do a vast trade with India 
where their goods are appreciated 
as being of such high quality as to 
withstand the trojiicaJ climate to 
jierfection They have offices at 
Calcutta at No i-i, Fatrlie Place, 
where large stocks of all their 
manufactures are kept The 
Company also possess agencies at 
llelbourne, Sy'dney, Perth, and 
Brisbane (Australia), Buenos Ayres, 
Durban, and Johannesburg, beside^ 
having representatives ail over 
the world 

The late SETH GOORDHAN 
das SOONDERDAS MULJI 
JAITHA, grandson of Mr Mulji 
laitha, foundei of the fiim of Mulji 
Jaitha &. Co , w’as bom on the 14th 
December 1884, and died loth Octo- 
ber 1902 All Goordhandas Soon- 
derdas came of a family' of the BhaCa 
community, well known foi their 
commercial spirit and enterprise 
His education was confined to the 
ordinal y school course and he did not 
asjrire to college honours He had 
the misfoi tune to lose both his fathe’* 
and mother at an early age and was 
brought up by his stepmother, under 
the care of his gi and father, Mr Mulji 
Jaitha During his minority the 


atfaiis of the firm were managed by 
All Valiibhdas Valji, a partner closely 
connected with the family Air 
ACalubhdas died in 1888 and Air 
Dhiiamsej', elder bi other of Air 
Gooidhandas, assumed charge’ of the 
firm until his death in 1899 Air 
Gooidhandas, then but 25 y'ears of 
age, took o\cr the management of 
the film, a very great responsibility 
at his early age, for Alessrs AIulji 
Jaitha A Co ’s affairs were of great 
magnitude and immense extent In 
ill s task he acted wath great judg- 
ment and discietion Being a man 
of energy, he did not shrink from 
taking up, w'hon it w as offeicd to him, 
tlic onerous and lesponsible posi- 
tion of Secietari, Treasurer, and 
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AI inager of the Halai Alahajan, in 
uldition to the management of his 
film’s business This appointment 
IS the highest honoui in the gift 
of the Bhatia community At the 
time of Air Goordhandas’ appoint- 
ment, the affairs of the community' 
w'ere very- troubled Many social 
questions of vital interest were under 
discussion The thiee piincipal mat 
ters weie — Travel to foreign coun 
tries , intermarriages with Hardwai 
people , and widow' remarriage On 
these points the community weie at 
vaiiance Air Goordhandas found 
himself called on to deal with a 
blindly orthodox party' on the one 
hand, and an excitable reform party 
on the othei By liis force of charac- 
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from Silvertown in huge quantities 
Every kind of rubber ball is made 
at Silvertown Foot-balls alone 
show 600,000 as the output for one 
season < Tennis-balls are even more 
numerous , while of gutta-percha 
golf balls the number issued from 
the works exceeds that of the two 
former descriptions put together 
The enormous variety of different 
goods which are now made 
from india-rubber and gutta- 
percha, places this substance in 
the forefront of the list of raw 
material utilized in commerce and 
the arts and sciences The whole 
civilized w orld now' appears to 
depend upon rubber, and civiliza- 
tion goes rubber-tyred and rubber- 
cushioned In fact so great has 


small articles daily needed, it is 
not surprising that this Company, 
which w'as first in the field of 
manufacture, should have reached 
such important dimensions Every 
kind of sport, too, draws largely on 
their manufacturing resources 
Rubber articles are indispensable in 
football, cricket, tennis, golf, and 
many other games w'hich are contin- 
ually being played all over the w’orld, 
and here alone is a limitless demand 
for rubber In electricitv, progress 
would be well nigh impossible but 
for rubber As an insulator vulcan- 
ite stands without peer and it 
enters into the construction of 
every piece of electrical apparatus 
The comfort of railwaj tra\el 
largely depends on rubber buffers for 


pany manufacture is only faintly 
outlined in the foregoing The 
Silvertow n manufactures enter into 
the daily life of the world The 
works ha% e developed in proportion 
to the growing importance of the 
industry The English works at 
Silvertow n now occupy over se\ en- 
teen acres of ground on the 
North bank of the Thames On one 
side, the works have the river, on 
which a private wharf abuts, sup-* 
plied with cranes, derricks, 
winches, and every accommodation 
for loading direct into \ essels w Inch 
carry the manufactured goods to 
all parts of the world This wharf 
IS also utilized m bringing tfie raw 
material to the works On the 
other side, a siding from the rail- 
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been the development of the uses to 
w hich this article has been put, that 
it IS difficult to see how the pres 
ent stage of progress could have 
been reached without it In the 
ordinar}' little conveniences of life, 
rubber is m constant evidence 
Tobacco pouches rings for aerated 
water bottles, bands for papers, 
1 alves and w ashers of all descrip- 
tions tubing for domestic uses 
and a thousand other everj'dav 
requisites are made of rubber and 
no substitute has j'et been found 
In the form of ebonite it supplies as 
many more requisites of a small 
kind buttons, combs paper-knnes, 
pens, thimbles, bottle-stoppers, 
and a hundred other mcknacks 
Considering the millions of such 


the cars, and rubber cushions for 
the carriages Safety on railroads 
IS assured by the rubber vacuum 
brake fittings But perhaps the 
latest uses to which rubber has 
been put exceed in importance all 
the foregoing The invention of 
the rubber tj're especially in its 
latest pneumatic form, has taken 
all the jolt and jar out of ordinary 
vehicles, and has rendered possible 
the motor-bicycle and the motor- 
car the two greatest developments 
of locomotion of late years The 
enormous utility of rubber spells 
prosperity for a Company such as 
Silvertown which has carried on the 
manufacture for so many years and 
has reduced it to a science The 
variety of articles which the Com 


way enters the factor}' affording 
like facilities for rail-borne car- 
nage The permanent number of 
hands employed at Silvertown is 
now' about 3,000, though this num- 
ber is exceeded when large contracts 
are being earned out The fac- 
tor}' buildings at Silvertown aie 
built in the most modern style, and 
are arranged in blocks devoted to 
the different manufactures Elec- 
tricity IS used as an illuminant 
throughout the works There are 
in use 40 boilers and the coal 
consumption is over 1,000 tons 
The factory is sub-divided into 
different departments W'hich illus- 
trate the scope of the business The 
"Submarine” Department deals 
w'lth telegraph cables, ship goods, 





descended Sir Edwin John and 
his brothels took over the mainge- 
iiicnt of the firm, but w ith the con 
sent of his brotliers Sir Edwan John 
takes the position of senior partner 
and head of tlie firm Sir Edwin 
fohn descried the possibilities of 
■\gra as an industrial ccntie, and 
this ccentuallv led to the great 
de\ clo])ment of tlie resources of tlie 
citj and the surrounding countrj’ 
Ibc actual beginnings of the 
dcaelopincnt were due to others, but 
it remained for Sir Edwin John and 
’the firm of Messrs John &. Co to 
carry the moaemeiit to success 
Prior to the j car 1SS7, there were no 
modern industries located at ‘\gia 
and memories of the pa^t, and the 
historic monuments for which the 
city IS famous, alone contributed to 
Its hold on the woild’s attention 
From haring been a centre of 
goremment under, the Moghul 
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Emperors of India, the city and 
d st'ict had drifted into a bat k 
wate , and wath the passing iwaj 
of the old Empire their important ( 
had vanished On the face.ol it 
the localit}' did not seem favoui 
able to such enterprises as thos' 
which have subsequently revived 
its importance Still, it was the 
centre of a fertile area, and the 
cultnation of cotton had been 
undertaken in the surrounding lands 
wath e\ er mercasing success A 
S3mdicate undertook the erection of 
mills in the vicinitr, for the pui-pose 
of workng up the law matcri d 
which was so plentifully grown in 
the n“ighbourhood 

lliiis, the Agra Spinning and 
W ear ing Mills came into existence, 
about the j'ear 1887 It seemed 
at first, however, as though the 
stagnation of the locality rvas too 
complete to be stirred by modern 
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ter Mr Goordhandas '^ucreeded in 
obtaining the assent of the com- 
munitv to certain measuTes which 
were decided innovations on the 
custonjs of a socially backward com 
munity, such is the Bhatias He 
ohtaircd the appointment of com 
missions and committees, formed ot 
both orthodo\ and reform elements, 
to discuss and investigate the affairs 
of the community But his death at 
the early age of 28 years frustrated 
his endeavours to idjust the differen 
ces of his community This untoward 
event threw the Bhatia community 
into confusion once more, and 
no other member has ventured to 
fill the \ acancv So that the death 
of Afr Goordhandas has proved 
a loss to his commumtv no less than 
to his relations and friends 

The JAPAN COTTON SPIN 
NERS’ ASSOCIATOIN, Navsan 
Building, Hornbv Road, Fort, Bom 
hay Established m India in the 
veai i8qt Head Office, Osaka 
Established, 1882 President, Mr 
J Yamanobe This Association has 
been organized by the Cotton Spin 
ners m Japan to preserve and mam 
tarn thoir homogeneous interest by 
ar aiding all internal misunderstand 
mgs In 1882 it w as presided over bv 
Mr R Okada Director of Aichi Cot 
tonSpmnei\ In eight years it gam 
ed a 1 ast experience and adapted 
itsell to the growing cucumstances 
and uUimateh it was thought 
prudent to admit the cotton and 
\ arn mci chants so as to have com 
plete control o\er the cotton trade 
with its difierent branches The 
Committee of the Association 
negotiated with the Director Japan 
Mail Lines to transport the Bombas 
cotton to Japan on behalf of them 
sehes At the same time all the 
Colton Merchants m J''pan were in 
t'ucnccd so as to form a union to act 
at the guidance of the Association 
for furlhcraree of trade The late 
Mr Jamsliedjee N Tata of Messrs 
Tata A Sops rendered mer.tonous 
sev% ICC to this Association by assist 
ing the \ipon Ausen Kaisha Co in 
transporting cotton to Japan in 
competition with the P & 0 Co 
who had, up to that time monopo 
li7cd the shipping business in 1S05 
it was rcsoKcd to send an agent to 
Bnmba\ to watch the interests of 
the Association Mr T AVashida 
was the first In 1S96 The N Y 
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Kaisha Shipping Company ]oined 
hands with the P & 0 , the Aus 
trian Lloyds S N Company and the 
Florio Rubattmo S N Company 
Now the shipping ol cotton to Japan 
IS done on an improved plan decided 
!y advantageous to the Japan cotton 
trade Mr K Z Ando, Agent in 
Bombay, was born in 1879 He 
was educated m Japan and after 
finishing his education he ]oined the 
Japan Cotton Association, arriving 
m India in the year 1904 as Agent 

Messrs J AVERI &. Co , Eng neers, 
Machinery Agents and Mill Furnish 
ers, Bomba3 and Ahmedabad The 
firm w as founded in 1898 and is now 
composed of Messrs B \ Javen, 
J N Javen M M BhattaandN N 
Shah Mr B N Jaxeii alone earned 
on the business until he admitted his 
brother, Mr J N Javen m 1904 
In the year 1906, to meet their ex- 
tended business, they admitted 
Messrs M M Bhatta, Engineer and 
Electrician late of the New Great 
Eastern Mills, and N N Shah as 
partners They are sole represmta 
lives for — Messrs Lupton & Place, 
Ld , Dobby Makers, Burnley^ , Messrs 
Willan &. Mills, Loom Makers, Black 
burn , Messrs Samuel Walker &, 
Sons, Calender Makeis, Radcliffe , 
The Oldham BoikrWork^,, Oldham, 
J Casartellid. Sons.Maniilacturers of 
Engineering Instruments, Manches 
ter , The Sprinkler Co , Ld , Manu 
facturers of the Morns Sprinklers, 
London , Messrs • Lonsdale Bros , 
Manufacturers of Non Conducting 
Boiler Covering Cement, Blackbuin , 
J Fairburn, Makei of Patent Split 
Motions, Burnlev 

Their godow ns aresituated nearthe 
J J Hospital, w'heie thejf carry a 
considerable stock of Machinery and 
Mill stores, besides having a good 
supply on their premises m the Fort 
The firm’s telegraphic address 
is “Climax,' Bombaj' Telephone 
No 527 

Thejmre also Agentsfor the Stand- 
ard Electric Co , m which they carry 
out all electric lighting and power 
installations and also represent 
Messrs J & H Holmes & Co , New 
castle on Tyne, Manufacturers of 
Electric Machinerj’ 

The Branch at Ahmedabad is 
located at Sugar Bazar, wheie a 
considerable stock of mill stores is 
kept to meet the immediate wants of 
the man^ mills of that growing city 


Messra A J OHN & CO , Agra 
The foundations of this thriving 
business were laid by Anthony John, 
a Greek gentleman who came to 
India from the Levant m the year 
1801 Anthony John was a mer- 
chant who made a speciality of 
diamond dealing, and earned on a 
large and successful business until 
the time of his death The business 
was earned on at larious centres 
in the North of India, the head-" 
quarters being located at Agra 
In those days, howeier, Agra was 
more a centre of histone interest 
than a place of commercial enter 
prise This, howeier has now been 
changed by the splendid energies 
of the successors of the founder of 
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the firm, notab’y the present head 
of the firm, Sir Edwin John IVhen 
Anthony John died, he left three 
sons, the second of w'hom, Nicholas 
Anthony John, earned on the 
business of the film Mr N A 
John had a long and successful 
career as a merchant, and m his 
hands the affairs of Messrs A 
John & Co flounshed Up to the 
time of his death which occurred in 
1891, the firm had not gone largely 
into the mill business, of which thej' 
were subsequently destined to make 
such a success lilr Nicholas 
Anthony John, at the time of his 
death, left nine children and to 
them, in partnership, the business 
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igcmcnt tontiinii.' u- ''\iLii--tul 
cireer to thi« (h\ hut ilu uoik' 
lm\t been 'nii'-fornud \t jia'tnt 


1= centa The fiat slop 

\ John iS. (o took iffei 
KquiriTig the \tjn ‘siniiiung inrl 
\\ c u mg Mills uicl 
]ni I t li 1 s 1 iig the 
ihoM nuiitioiad 

I md u a tlk trtc- 
t on of 1 firton 
M.th tin nc'-L'S'in 
j)hnt fm the ininu 
f ictiiro of lu T. 
c o 111 m o d 1 t \ of 
Minch the town 
stood much m need 

II i\ing ciiiitd this 
fhroiipli, tlic\ igun 
tiiriud tlu,r itten 
tion to t( \tik- md 
t ri ( t( d 1 mill 
known Is John’s 
‘spmnin,” Mdl fins 
ficfor\ w as nniigii 
ritcd in the \tir 
iSq*), and tin biitld- 
ing IS liirnislitd 
with 1 phut of 
iiSooo sjiindlcs 
with the most ip 
pro\td micliintn 
throughout Ha\- 
ing Lit iblishcd this 
fictor3 the firm 
built 1 Ginning 
Tactort, with a 
capacity of So 
double and 70 
single <]i(is md an 
hj’driulic presj 


1 Ik. Loroiicition Sjmming and tVeav- 
nig Mill, a \ery fine factory of 
1 2,000 spindles, and modern machm- 
nv of the veu best and latest 
jiattLin \ as the ne\t enterpriec, to 
which Mt'Sis \ John rfe Co de\ oted 
•hcmsches This was inaugurated, 
with gaat Ccremoiu m the 5'eai 
1913 Sii J J Diqges LaTouche, 

I I Clint (jo\eiiior of tlu I nited 
I’roMiiti' consorting to ojicn the 
mill whin iL id\ foi uorkiig flit 
firm line ucLidly stirted a new 
sj), lining mill 1 loun is the Piincess 
of M lies AIill This tonecin is on 
i miuh extended sciU, and is tm 
lushed With 25000 spmdles The 
loimdition tone of this mill was laid 
1)1 His 1,1 Ki Hr Limits Gcntih, 
tichbi'hop of \gra, and it was 
ojiiind in 1907 

Ilitse factoriLs constitute a 
re mai kable group, and are i standing 
atl\ n tisement to the great business 
cajiaeitv and administrative ability 
of tilt him of Messrs A John A Co , 
controllid bv ‘sir Edwin John who 
IS the mister spiiit of the concern 
The estite on winch aie situated 
the seeeial nulls and factories is 
laid out with exti aordinary care 
md IS jiractirallv a garden, with 
greiii lawns md slndccl walks, 
flouer beds, etc The whole is 
kept up in the best stjlc, and no 
tiaces of the manufactuics wdiich 
arc carried on at the nulls is observ- 
able m the trimly kept expanse 
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the Agra Spuming and \Vca\ing 
Mill contains 14,000 spindles, 
and IS fitted througliout with 
tlioroughly modern and iiji to 
date maclimerv, the o])])oitumlv 
for completch rcnoeating and 
modem rng the michincry and 
fittings having been iffnrded In 
a fire winch destioyxd the old 
maclmier\ in the year 1900 The 
success of this X enture coin meed 
the firm of A John & Co of the 
])ossihihties in the new entei prise, 
and therewith aiosc the des gn 
of extending their enterprise in 
this direction The firm acquired 
an excellent piece of land, ibout 
eighty acres m extent, on the 
banks of the river, and upon 
these premises they commenced 
to build a collection of the finest 
factories m India, winch have 
now rendeicd Agra distinctive 
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cnteipnsc The pioneers of the 
mdustral mo\Lment nere unfortu- 
nate, ai d dftei languishing for a 
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few years the Agra Spinning ind 
lYeaving Mills very nearly went 
into liquidation in ibgo It was it 
this critical jicnod that Messrs A 
John & Co with §1 Edwnn John 
at their h„ad, devoted their altcn 
tion to fhe entcrpris', and by 
busiiess abilitj', loresight and 
cneigj, changed what looked \ery 
like Jailure into conspicuous success 
This w as all the more a remarkable 
aehie\ ement as up to tins time S r 
Edwin John’s energies had been 
diiected to quite otliei channels of 
business, and he had no experience 
whaterer of the textile industry 
Of cotton he admits that prior to 
this time he had no knowledge 
But ti listing to the intuition of a 
sound business man Sir Edwin 
launched his firm into the nmv 
business with confidence, and as 
Messis A John &. Co, 1890, took 
ov er the affairs of the Agra Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, and in so doing 
laid the foundation of the com 
mercial importance of the district 
The business of the mill has pj-, s 


perecl under the new' management, 
and tins pioneer of the mill industry 
at Agra, stdl under the same man 



Mr A Ulasi-fs John 



A John SL Co Agra 
\ poilion of the workmen’s qnaiteis 
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Mcsv-rs J H J 0 I 1 \‘' 0 \ \ (o 
Propnttor-- tin Piomei l(l(k^\<nl^' 
intl G^iunl M( tnl Foimdi \ Mip ii h 
know I) lonu I n w t‘>f<iuiKk(I 
in 1SS5 1 )\ llu coll piopiiitoi Ml 
I H Jiiin'')n lilt huciiu'-' ot 
tin firm i" piiiicijialh <ln< cti li to 
till, m'lmifiitiiri of Im kc mllu\ 
Indgic hiitton-- c isl m,’-, uid 
^intr d li irdw.iii I In \ mtiOMin- 
.luent con 1 1 It tor- to tin Ml. tin 
Di-pirtmiut (01 tin su|)iil\ of imt 
tom and all di '•ri.pl.oiis of 1111 1 d 
in litan htt ngc di o\ti hnl. 1 
Ihtir pr.ci c foi woik of tin. inglu'-t 
ijual.tv 1)1 .111, rcacoinblo tlmliui 
foiiiul no diflicnlti in olit 1 ning nid 
holding tliLM contnrtc to tin citw 
f iction of (joMinnunt 1 In \ do i 
1 irgi Iniciincs ii rnt ng- itr w tli 
piivati firim ind n.lw mu'- dt 
the Cinitrnmi nt (oiUni tc Mi'-m- 
J H Johmon A. ( o d'O npri'-ml 
bomc of tin bnt Lngli-li md 
rrtncli imkirs of niotoi cir-, and 
tbe\ ln\i cob agtiii n foi tin 
tinticl Pro\.n<m for tlim rim 
lie cxiirrt'. .11 motor' ind nndn 
t ike n>])airc of all di'rr.ption', no 


mUtti how infiicatt Ihci dso 
impoit litgih thosi (U'Criplion-- 
of tooK md hirdwiK wliiih 
rinnot b< snrus'ftdit manufac 





turccl in India The firm ic about 
to set 11]) a modem plant toi 
lilt mamdictuie of watering md 
ollui caits patent night sod it 
inovtrs, md tij) tarts foi municipaJi 
ties ttc Tht\ hold a ven high 
itpntation foi the manufacture ot 
lotks of all disci ijitions and in this 
l.nt tht\ lun sc I oral exclusuc 
]>itints Tht\ wtie tin first to 
.ntrniUici the gab anising of metaK 
into Ind 1, mil possiss the laigest 
pitint )dinl !oi gab ino pkista 
woik cairtiiig on i lectio pi iting 
woil .n gold slim mtkil coppei 
t ti 1 In \ m till onh hrm in tin 
1 list jHisstssing a button m iking 
pi lilt and most ol thi ai ticks 
siippliid to tin Mditn\ Dipiit 

mints md Nobnitiu Loips mt 

muhm stimpid tioiu sp ^ a\ d i- 
Hinci till \ III ibk to compiti 
w.lb ain of the homo and rontmen 
tal manufacturers Messis J H 
Johnson &Co ln\c also hid them 
sibis out to supply ladwae reqiii 
s.tis, and then patent point locks 
foi inlwa\ switchis foi secuiing 
faemg-pomt locks at stations ivhetc 
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Sir EDWIN JOHN, son of the 
late N A John and grandson of 
Anthony John, founder of the film 
of A John A Co , a Greek gentleman 
who eame to India m the year i8or 
Anthon\ John was a diamond mer 
chanl but after his arrival in Ind.a 
he enteied the Biitish Military 
Foiee^ He was 
the tnst man to 
enter Bhurtpore 
under theBiitish 
command, foi 
which sen ice he 
received a medal 
Anthony John 
subsequeiitlj; 
stai ted in busi 
ness as a geneial 
meiehant, but 
made a specialitj 
of diamond dca'- 
ing He h a d 
three sons, of 
w h o m the 
second, Nicholas 
Anthony John, 
earned on the 
business liter 
the death of his 
father The 
business was car 
ned on atvarious 
centres in the 
North of India, 
the head quai 
ters being at 
Agra Mr N A 
J ohn saw service 
m the Artillery 
during the In 
dian Mutiny of 
1857 He died 
at Mussoone in 
the 5'ear 1891 
leaving nine 
children His 
remains were in 
teirtd m the 
Catholic Cathe- 
dral Agra, and 
a high altar was 
presented to the 
Cathedral by the 
family in his 
memory The 
subject of the 
present sketch, son of the above, 
w ns born in the year 1859 and went 
to England for his education, which 
he received at Stoneyhiirst College, 
Lancashire He returned to India 
in September 1875 and entered his 
father’s firm On the death of Mr 


N A John in 1891, the biisimss 
descended to the fam.ly in paitnu- 
slnp, and Sir Edwin John took ovci 
the management as senior jwitnei 
Sii Ednin John Jns dee oted 
consideiablc time to imblic scre.ee 
He has earned on famine eeork 
under Government and \\ as Secictarj 


and Treasuier during two lamines in 
the time of Sir Antonj' MacDonnell 
He has served as a Munic.pil Com 
missioner and a Magistrate, and 
on local committees in Agra He 
was a member of the Municipal 
Council for 14 years and an Honorary 


Magisfr ite is well These jiositions 
he had to resign, oeeiiig lo picssure of 
jiiivatc business eonneeted with the 
grow mg 111 m of J ohn & Co Ecclesi- 
istieal affairs lia\ cdi inandcd a gre it 
deal of ins itteiition, and Ins firm 
contributed in altai lo the Cathedral 
in commemoralion of llieir brother 
iiid sister, who 
ire Intned there, 
I’d liavi iBo 
presented many 
decorations to 
the s line edifice 
He his twice 
Msiled Rome, 
and li IS been 
granted in audi- 
ence b% the Pope 
to w liom he ow cs 
Ins knighthood 
His residence in 
London, w here 
he retires c\erv 
year, 1 s li 1 s 
maiiSion at i 5 *> 
Gloucester Ter- 
race, Hyde park, 
Lancaster Gate 
Sir Edwin John’s 
firm recently 
offered Agra a 
free hospital at 
a cost of Rs 
50,000, but this 
offer was declin- 
ed by the Gov 
eminent Sir 
Edwin, however, 
intends to bestow 
this gift on the 
city, as a private 
matter, as soon 
as he can seem c 
the necessary 
law Sir Edwins 
caieer has been a 
splei did e\am- 
ple of what can 
be accoiiqil'shed 
by energy and 
business < apaci- 
ty, combined 
with a gcnuis for 
affaiis The mo 
dern mdustiial 
dev'eiopment of 
the City of Agra has been piactic- 
ally' his work as he is the moving 
spiiit of the great firm of Messrs 
A John & Co , which has I'fted Agra 
out of meduevalism to its present 
prominent position as an industrial 
and meicantile centic 
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and Probvn of the Ci\ il Service, 
fugitives from Oudli He subsequent 
I3’ did good ser\ice in the suppres 
Sion of the rebellion On the rehel 
of Lucknow by Sir Cohn Cam]ibell, 
he ]oined the Field Foicc in the 
ad\ance on Fateligarh, and had 
the honour of being mentioned in 
despatches to the Home Govern 
ment, bv Lord Canning For his 
serMces, AIi Gavin ]ones recened 
the Mutiny Aledal \t the close 
of the A[utin\ , his brother's home 
being broken u]) Mr GaMii Jones 
abandoned indigo and commerce, 
and followed *he original bent of 
his mind He joined Afessrs 
Noil IS e'v. Wallei m 1S62, as Engi 
neer, in then contract for the con 
struction of a section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Ralwae between 
Jubhulporeaiul Hoshangabatl Here 
he unfoitunately conti acted ma 
laiia, and was foiced tolea\e India 
for a while He went to Englaml 
to recruit his health, and while at 
liomc took ser\ice as an engineei 
in the construction of a bianch of 
the Great Eastern Railw a^ Jleaii 
while the Elgin AIills Coinjiaiiy at 
Cawnpore had been floated and 
was in need of the sen ces of an 
efhcient Engineei in the construe 
tion of the Aldl, and while m London 
in 1865 Air Jones recened fiom 
the Chairman of the Elgin AIills Co 
an offei to come out for the erection 
and management of the AIills Air 
Jones iccepted, but d d not remain 
long with the Compan5' Some 
yeais afterw'ards, however, when the 
Company W'ent into hqu dation. 
All Jones again took o\er the 
management for the syndicate wdio 
had purchased the concern His 
management was a gieat success, as 
set forth in the account of the Elgin 
Mills given in another part of this 
publication After a few years Mr 
Jones left the Elgin AIills and 
started the Aluir Mills which is still 
a stiong going concern, and again, 
later, started the Cawnpore AVoollen 
Mills The latter Company has 
proved a splendid success, and has 
proved a valuable aid to the 
Government of India in equipping 
the Indian Army with requirements 
previously only obtainable from 
England Another enterprise, which 
owes its inception to Mr Gavin 
Jones, is Cooper, Allen &. Co 's Boot 
Factory at Cawnpore He designed 
and built the tannery and w’orks 


This concern Ins also been eminent- 
ly successful, now' giving employ 
inent to thousands of native hinds 
and large staff of Europeans In 
1SS7 Air Gav'in Jones retired 
from India and went home but 
the East called him back, and in 
18(36 he returned to found the Em 
pile Engineei ing Works, a success 
fill and steadih growang concern 
now managed bj' his son The 
development of Cawnpore into the 
laige industiial centie which 1+ 
has become, is largelv' the work of 
All Gavin Jones, than whom the 
British in India hav'e had no more 
valuable citi/en Theie is hardl}' 
-> factory in Cawnpore that s not 
in some wa^, duecth or indirectly, 



Mi Gwin JONis 

the offspring of liis biain The 
natives in the town and environs 
owe h,m an incalculable debt foi 
teaching them to utihre their 
labour on the most approved Euro 
pean lines, and the Government is 
deeply indebted to him for turning 
Cawnpore, the town of sad memo 
lies, into one of the most valuable 
assets of the Indian Empire 

K L KABASI, B A , of Messrs 
Shawoo and Kabasi, Daisi Jute 
Merchants of Tala, Calcutta, and 
propnetoi of the Swadeshi Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company, Bengal, 
comes of one of the oldest families 
of Jadurhati, Sub division Basirhat 


He IS closely related to the Shawoos 
and Ballavs, zemindars of Bisiilnt 
and millionaires of Sham Bazar 
His great grandfather was Dr 
L a 1 c h a n d Kabasi, an Eminent 
Bengali physician, whose reputation 
is lemembered to the present day 
Air Kabasi had the misfortune to 
lose both his paren s w'hile still 
young and he had to rely entirely 
on his own efforts to obtain an 
education Despite these adverse 
circumstances rendeied more difh 
cult by ill health hegiaduated fiom 
the Duff College, Calcutta, in the 
year 1897 inclinations tended 

towards independent commercial 
pursuits rathei than to Government 
serv ce 01 the law , and having 
studied sc ence in its practical 
aspect he dev oted his time to 
commercial chemisti v and distov ci 
ed i cheaji and effective process of 
manufacturing cigarettes from In 
dian tobacco AVith a view to start 
mg a cigarette manufactoiy at Cal 
entta, Ml Kabasi tiavelled through 
the tobacco pioducng districts 
of India In igro, he commenced 
maniifactiiie but at the outset was 
unfoitunate, as his factorv and 
stock weie swept away by a heav v 
flood This caused him to desist 
from hiS effoits to establish tin 
industry foi a while, and he accejited 
a post as head master in the 
Kanchantola H E School 1 eai 
Pakur, wheie he si ij'ed foi a 
year He then took up the head 
mastership of the Dhankuiia H E 
School, and was appointed a sub 
inspector of schools, in the 2q- 
PdCganas in 1903 His natuial 
bent towaids commeice howevei 
led him to abandon this post 
when the Swadeshi agitation seemed 
to offer an opportunity' to local 
manufactures, and he established 
the Swadeshi Cigarette Company 
equipping the factory with auto 
matic machinery for manufac 
turing cigarettes m quantities , 
the whole process of manufac 
ture being carried out by local 
labour 

Alessrs KAHN &. K\HN, Mer 
chants, Calcutta This firm is a 
branch of the long established busi 
ness house of the same name, which 
was originally founded as Harrison 
and Kahn in the y'ear 1864 In 1887, 
the style was altered to that bv 
which it is now known, Kahn 8. 
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induced to ship coal to a huge extent 
as a freight item on the outward 
voyage from Great Britain and else- 
where, and load with exports of ill 
kinds, such as gram, cotton, etc , on 
their return voj'age Speculation 
at that time m Enghsh coal was 
rampant, on account of deheencs 


being made at \civ distant ditis 
from tlic tunc that the contract was 
entered into The importation of 
Bengal coal fiom Calcutta having le 
]il iced English coal, sjieculation soon 
disajipeared md natuialli caused a 
great reduction in the earnings of 


brokers Jlr J E Kai ika was not 
slow to grasp the situation, and 
about six rears ago m connection 
with hs brotlici, in addition to 
continuing the, work of coal brokers, 
the) began to work as Coaling and 
Landing Contractois »\s biokcis 
ther had alreadr introduced tin 


different varieties of English and 
Welsh coal, and in the last decade 
of the 19th cenUirj , when Bengal 
coal w IS first brought to the Bomb u 
market, the fnni was foremost in 
introducing it witli gieit success to 
consumers, is ther h id the adr an 


tage of luring will tsi Msisd 
eonneetions in this luu 1 li. 1 , 
suit is tliit \ inoiis desi,ij,t,oi I, 
eoa! from the Bingil tolliui ■, i i 
at lire'' lit ii apine tlu fruits oi iln 
eailr and streiuunis eftorts of ih - 
liiin Mtlunigh tin film’s busiiu ■-s 
asCoihng uid 1 indmg Contr irloi-. 
Is of ueuit dati, tlur hut littii 
ible tosuuu lor tin in'- In-, iliui. 
iniouiit of busiiK-s lii<\ ii iii'lit 
cod fo! \ irituissu uii'-lniis t tii'i 1 1 1 
ed with tliL ^kl< uitih ^I n.iii lui 
(jorumnuit '' uuis mi! ifi, I, mi 
I) ir Pint Inisi viiii li'ilii ■ no u 
fiom tin Muniiijiiltr Imnuiv 
and the Itor al \ i\ r 1 In \ h iKi 'I 
the cod iipioited in i)i nil " h\ 
Coir Bids Lti who in th inhist 
and the liigisi , o d nuiUuim in 
the woild llu\ ])o'--,i iiii nil 
lightiisto iiiir LU d to iJKi Inin 
the bundus, but mi Inine '' *' t'<i 
as tlie eoiiti iitois to tin Ror il 
\arr (of w liiefi tiu r ire rerr jiroud), 
ther built a furtlur flit t 01 wootl 
ind ironhghtus wbitli ire sjnei dir 
adapted to the n <imit m I't' of 
fast coaling flur bin twostiun 
launches out ofwlniliis eonsiduid 
a rerr jioweifiil tu„ I In Gni/i/n 
of I ontion wink dismssme tin ir 
woik eomjihnuntui them on tin 
f-'ci tlur with smh oniti u tou m 
e ise of uiiLiguui, Bomb tr iiur l< 
dc])ended ujion to eo d oiir biggest 
w irslnjis in ilioiil twehe hoiiis 
\s \ ir al eontrictois tin r hid 
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Kihn The Calcutta branch is the 
latest to be opened, having been 
established in the vcai IQOI 
undei th( joint nn lagement of 
Messrs ' Walter Lomax and Robert 
B^^k^ I he firm has been estah 
hshid m Bomba'\ since the veil 
i8^() and is under the piescnt 
management of Mr Perct Claic, in 
slice cssion to Air 0 St (»onr 
There are othei oranehes at Delhi 
and \mrttsai and at l^vons (rnnre) 
Messis Kahn & Kahn do a \(i\ 
extensive business in Chinese and 
J ipanese piece goods which thc\ 
export to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Eiiiopc A 
considerable business s do ic with 
the United State', this connection 
being attended to bv tlie.i I vons 
House The partners in the 
firm aie, Messis Herbeit Ernest 
Kahn, 0 B Darner Kahn, E 
Philippi and Max Adler 

Lalla KANHAIYA I ALL, Rai 
Bahadur, Banker, Cawnporc, was 
horn at Cawnpoie in 1871, and edu- 
cated at the High School, Cawnporc 
After passing out of school he enter 
ed the si rvice of Government, join 
ing the Treasurj Department His 
abilities secured him promotion in 



this department, and he was m time 
piomoted to the position of Govern 
meat Treasurer, which he has held 
ever since Lalla Kanhaija Lall 


has iiifeitsUd h.msilf 111 jmblu 
iffairs, ind in llu \i ir 18071111 iini 
a intmlnr of tht MunRi)ii! toimiil 
of Ciwiijinn lit w is ippo,nf(d 
Vice ( h linn, 111 of th» saiui Miiniri 
inht\ in i.SijS, w li.i h jiost In Ii is 
filled continuoush iitr sma Ik 
recentd tin iddit.onal honour of 
.ilip'imtinent is Honor ir\ Magis 
trail in iStji) Hi is ilso 1 ininibii 
of till Executui (ommittii of tin 
Dufftuu Ilospit il and ilso of llu 
Hindu Orjih in igi, and s a iiiiiiibir 
of the Bri Raiiil.ill i ( oiiimitti t In 
pn\ iti lift, ht IS 1 1 irgi lindowpii 
ind the jirojirRlor of siviril /i 111111- 
diiics Ht also I irrii s on ibinkmg 
bu-..iRss, th It of Ml ssr-, 1 ill 1 R 111! 
R it in Raiiigopil Binkii , whili 
he iiilRiittd from his [.ithii, tin 
lati Lalla S dh (lopal and h s gr ind 
fithir, the lati Lilla li ini Ii U 111 
Lalla Kanhair a L ill is also i Dur 
ban and s \i.r\ actiii 111 ill loi il 
affairs at Cawiijiori 

Messrs J r K \R \k \ A Co , 
Coaling and Landing Contrictois, 



iUr j r K\rAK\ 


Siidar’s Palace, Bombav Pai t 
ners J F Karaka and B F 
Kaiaka, sons of Fardunji Fiamji 
Karaka, Justice of the Peace of the 
City of Bombaj, a Paisee gentle 
man of a very well known family, 
who started the business m the yeai 
1876 as a coal brokei Being w ell 
connected with those wdio w'ere m 


the coal tr idi from flit Iiiir 1-iiglisli 
ind \\ I Ish coil III r1( thfir ijiju ir 
inn 111 Bomhit, Mr I ardniiji 
itt urn d I'loni.m III I from tin vin 
( oinmi m ( iiK lit iiid soon btr mii 



Mr It I Kai IKI 


till kidiiig (oal brnkir a jiosition 
lit li IS 111 1 lit i.iud t\tr since Tht 
firm .s now known b\ tht t.tle of 
rirdiinji Eriinji A Sons Tht 
consumjition of coal m 1876 w is 
comjiaratiitU small m Bomba\ and 
of \tr\ little sgnifRinct in tht 
onflring d.str tts of Boinliar The 
nnh luge 11 tis of English and 
Welsh coal then were the two 
ralwars nc G T P md B B A 
C I Onh a few cotton mills 
existed it the time, and tht 
demand from these foi coal w as not 
vcr\ considerable These railways 
did not then co\er so extensile an 
aiea as they do at present, and 
manylocomotneson the line burned 
firewood, and the same fuel was 
used m connection with other in 
diistnes in the distiicts The 
demand from the ships Msiting the 
port w as also r err small, and the 
w'hole of the trade of the port was 
carried on bv sailing resscls 
Although the coa! trade of Bonrbar 
then was narrowed down within 
such a small compass ret with the 
industrious effoits of SIi raidunji, 
coal took its piojrer pl.ice as one of 
the most impoitaut factors m the 
bade of theport as mei chants rr ere 





and which Ins been hi ought thor- 
oughly up to date with modern tools 
and appliances foi the manufacture 
of jewellery and gold articles, has en- 
abled the firm to impio\e e\eu upon 
the excellent class of goods in wdiich 
they prenously dealt, and at piesent 
the manufactuies of the him are 
quite in the fii st i ank The fii m gi\ es 
employment to many fiist class aiti- 
firers m the various blanches of the 
goldsmith's and jew ellcr's ai t, and in 
all emplo3's about 250 to 300 ban ds 
The entile business is under the 
■ peisonal super\ .sion of the partneis, 
wdio are both highly expei enced 
men m their tiade The firm makes 
a speciahtj^ of diamond cutting, and 
specimens of thcii W'oik are alwaj's 



JIOTicHiND Sett 


on view' at the Show Rooms, to which 
the ground floor of the building with 
an excellent frontage is devoted 
The entire facing of the building is of 
marble and of unique and striking 
design m the city Although the 
business of Messrs Labhchand Moti- 
chand rs earned on in quite first class 
sui roundings, the prices of their 
jew'elleiy, etc , aie very model ate 
This they aie enabled to assure by 
the fact that they ai e manufacturing 
Jewellers, and thejiubhcin dealing 
with them obtain their goods with 
out middle profits The fiim made 
a very prominent exhibit at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta, 
igo6 7, wheie they erected a beau 
tiful stall at their ow'n expei ..e, the 
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walls, being lined with miriorb winch 
set off the excellent exhibits with 
grea t effect This exhib t w as a 
veiy successful proof that Indian 
artisans can pioduce jew'ellery in 
the modem s'tjle in comjietition 
W'lth Euiopein woikmen To th s 
end Messrs Labhchand Mot chand 
have established a fiee Techn.cal 
School w'jth the object of teach ng 
the bettei class of the Indian peojfie 
the 11 1 ol manufactiuing jcwelleiv 
suited to modem lequ rements in 
the Euiojiean and Indian styles 
11ns was jnact callj' a necessitj' to 
the bUb ness as the men w'ho piofess 
the art as a caste jnofessxon aie 
linieliablc in the extieme, and the 
film has cxpeiicneed cons.deiable 
inconvenience ow'ing to the delays 
occasioned by theiv megular attend- 
ance At the exhibition the film 
also exhibited diamond cutting 
machines and othei apjfiiances as 
used in diamond cutt.ng The pio- 
cess of diamond cutting w'as shown 
111 practice at the film’s stall and 
excited much inteiest among the 
Indian v.sitors, sjiecially to H M 
the Aniir of Afghanistan, to whom 
the art W'as jnacticallj’ unknown till 
introduced by Messis Labhchand 
Motichand The Technical School 
does rot confine its instruction 
entirely to the jeweller s art, though 
this IS its mam purpose The curri 
cu’um includes English liteiatuie, 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengal’ It is 
open to all Jams and Hindu j'ouths, 
and proViS on 15 made foi board 
and lodging for a ceitam number of 
Jam j'oung men The munificence of 
Messis Labhchand Motichand has 
tendered the advantages of the 
School available, flee to all classes 
whom they invite Babu Motichand 
Nakhat, the junior partner, has also 
benefited Calcutta by the establish 
ment of a large Dhaims-ila or travel 
lei’s house at No g, Shama Bai’s 
Lane, BaiaBazai.m memory of his 
father the late Lalla Phoo’ chand, 
W'ho was in h s tune Mookim and 
Court Jew'eller to H E the V.ceroy 
These premises cost about Rs 60,000 
and are quite uji to modem require 
ments in vent lation ai d sanitation 
They aie intended foi the use of 
Jams and Hindus Messrs Labh 
chand Motichand have received 
the honour ol appointment as 
Mookims and Court Jewellers to 
H E the Eail of Mmto, the V ceroy, 
and have also been appointed Jew el- 
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leis to H H the Nizam of Hjdeia- 
bad, H H the Mahaiaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, H H the Mahaiaja of 
Mysore, H H the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, H H the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behai, Raja Sir Amar Singh, 
Commandei m-Ch ef of Cashmere 
and H H the Mahaiaja ol 
Btnaics, and aie pitionized by the 
ch ef noblemen and gentry of all 
the Pi evinces of India 

Ml S K lAHIRI Of all In 
dian gentlemen who liai e taken up 
the publishing business, no name 
IS moie W'idely know'ii and respected 
than that of Mr S K Lahiri of 
Messis S K Lahin & Co , Calcutta 
He was born in 1859 in Calcutta 



Mr S K Lihiri 


and IS the second son of Mi 
Ramtanu Lahiri, a gentleman 
of the highest and most unblemish 
ed charactei The sterling honesty 
and 111 egrity of the father have 
been sedulous!}' cultivated by the 
son, and these qualities ha\e eier 
been reflected m his business trans- 
actions Mr Lahin was educated 
in Knshnagar A V School, and m 
1879 joined Knshnagar College 
But ill-health unfortunately com- 
pelled him to gne up his studies 
From his boyhood Mr Lahin was 
ambitious to possess a business of 
his own In 1883, under the 
patronage of the late Pandit I C 
Vid3'asagar, cir, a lery intim- 
ate fnend of Mr Lahin’s father, 
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the honoui to coal the ships of the 
fleet which conveyed H R H 
the Prince of Wales to India during 
the Royal Tour, and they found an 
opportunity to prove their mettle 
by coaling these ships m the fastest 
time ever established One of the 
ships, H M S T en Me, %'> as costed 
at an average of 153 tons per hour, 
win eh gamed foi the firm the first 
place on the recoid list In certify 
ing to the good work done, the Com- 
mandei made the following state 
ment — "Had it not been that 
the work of trimming the coal into 
bunkers, ton ards the end, became so 
difficult, the men would have estab 
hshed a still higher recoid ’’ Local 
nenspipers including the Times oj 
India and journals m England and 
Geimany thought the event of suffi 
Lient importance for favourable 
mention The bi others Karaka arc 
the nephews of the late Mi Dossa 
hhoy Framji Karaka, c s i , who 
enjoyed the tiust and good grace 
of the Government 

Messrs KERR, TAR RUCK 6c Co 
This firm was founded by Mr 
Tarruck Chundei Siicai, a Bengali 
merchant, in conjunction with Mr 
James Keir and Mr William Barlas 
Jameson, in February 1873, under 
the auspices of the celebrated calico 
printers and Turkey red dj'ers, 
Messrs F Stunei & Co (now Ltd ), 
of Church near Accrington, whose 
agency in Calcutta had been under 
the management of Mr Tai ruck since 
7S55 Mr James Kerr retiied from 
the firm in 1875 arid Mr Tarruck 
d'ed in 1888 Mr Bepin Bihari 
Sircar and Mr Nairn Bihari Sircar, 
c I E , the two sons of Mr Tarruck, 
then joined Mr W B Jameson, and 
die business was continued by them 
till the end of 1904, when Mi 
Jameson letired Mr Nairn Behan 
also died in 1906 The piesent 
jiaitneis aieMr Bepin B hari Siicar 
ind his son Mr Birendra Nath 
Sircar 

The firm have a bianch at Delhi, 
which was opened in 1894, and 
also sub offices at Cawmpore and 
\mritsai Their chief business is in 
imports of all kinds of piece goods, 
metals, and sundry hardw are They 
are theagents of theUnion Assurance 
Societ}' of London (Fire), Sun Life 
■Assurance Co , of Canada (Life), 
and Continental Insurance Com 
pany of Mannheim (Manne) 


Messrs D T KEYMER &. Co , 
5, Mangoe Lane, Engineers, Mer- 
chants and Shipping Agents 
This is the Calcutta branch of the 
old established firm o^D J Keymei 
& Co , London 

In 1844 Mr D 1 Ke3'mer joined 
the business then knowm as R C 
LePage & Co , as a jumoi 
Mr LePage retired in 1877 Mi 
D J Kej'mer taking over the busi 
ness In 1882 he W’as joined by 
his eldest son. Mi D T Kcymcr, 
as Managing Paitner 
Mr D J Ke3'mer died m 1894 
The business lias been carried on at 
the same address since 1847 
The blanch in Calcutta was 
opened in 1900 md holds vai 1011s 
important agencies, amongst others, 
those for the Electiic Construction 
Co , Ld , Wolverhamjiton, Caillet’s 
Mono rail and Milner’s Safe Co , 
Ld and is under chaige of Mi A 
McDonald, w'ell knowm m railway 
engineeimg circles 
Mr D T Keymer has travelled 
widely and takes special interest 
in educational w'ork m England 

The KHATAU MAKANJI 
SPINNING & WEAVING Co, 
Ltd , Bombay, was floated in 1874 
as a Joint Stock Company, noth 
a capital of ten lakhs of rupees 
The original Directors were the 
Hon Mr Mahomedally Roggey 
and Messrs Cursondas Vullabhdas, 
Dwarkadas Vussonji, Amroodin 
Abdool Latif, Pan^urang Raghoba, 
and Jairaj Makanji The Mill has 
always made the weaving of fine 
cloth and the spinning of fine yarns 
its speciality and, as a further enter- 
prise a large dyeing and bleaching 
house was added in 1902 Under the 
able management of Mr Gordhan- 
das Khatau, the cloth produced 
dyed and bleached has been so 
good m quality and durability that 
at the Exhibitions held under the 
auspices of the National Congress 
as w'ell as at the various Provincial 
Conferences, this Compan3' has been 
awarded the Gold Medals The 
present Board of Directors com- 
prises Mr Gordhandas Khatau 
(Chairman) and Messrs Gordhandas 
Goculdas Tejpal, Mulraj Khatau 
Dwarkadas Dharamsey, and Tneum- 
das Gordhandas 

Messrs I ABHCHAND MOTI- 
CHAND, Mookims and Court Jewel- 


leis, Maiblc House, 41, Dhurrum 
tollah Street, Calcutta This 
flourishing business was started by 
Messrs Labh Chand Sett, grandson of 
the late Kaliimal Sett, an influential 
Indian merchant and well-known 
bankei in the mercantile commu- 
nity of Calcutta of his time, and 
Moti Chand Nakhat, son of the late 
Phool Chand, Mookim and Court 
Jew'ellcr, a famous and honest 
jeweller 111 Bengal, and one ol 
the most influential members 
of the Jain Community of Calcutta, 
some ten 3'ears ago The jiartners' 
skill in their line of business, the 
excellence of thcir manufacture, 
and the quality of the precious 
stones and jeweller3' m which they 



Labhch \xd Sltt 


dealt, soon obtained a wide repu- 
tation for the new firm, and for 
some eight yeais the3' earned on 
bus ness at then old premises at 
Colton Street with increasing suc- 
cess So much so, that it became 
necessar3' to secure largei premises 
in a moie suitable locality Accoid- 
ingl3' the "Maible House ’’ in 
Dhuriumtollah was built purposely 
foi the accommodat on of the firm, 
which has since caiimd on business 
at that centre Since the establish- 
ment of these premises a further 
great impetus has been given to the 
firm’s business, wdiich has attained 
very large proportions The spacious 
factory, which is on the premises, 
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Bhatia Mahajaii has, in recognition 
of his singular sei vices, placed his 
life size oil painting in the Mahajan 
Wadi, as a tiibute to his meraor}’' 
At present the management 
of the firm is in the hands 
of the senior partner, Mr Damodar 
Lakhmidas, jp, who is a young 
and energetic member of the 
enterprising Bhatia community, 
and has shown a high capacity m 
the management of h s firm’s large 
and vaiied business He is also a 
Director of seveial Joint Stock 
* Companies, vtz The Lakhmidas 
Khimji Spinning and Weaving Co , 
Ld , The Iricumdass Mills Co ,Ld , 
The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co , Ld , The Bombay United Man 
ufacturmg Co , Ld , The Jvvraj 
Baloo Mills Co , Ld , etc , etc 
The Government of Bombay has 
been pleased to nominate him as 
an Honorary Presidency Magis 
trate for the City and Island of 
Bombay Following the footsteps 
of his worthy father, he also shows 
a libeial and geneious heart, is a 
benefactoi of the poor and the 
needy, and encourages liberal educa- 
tion, literatuie, and ’he fine arts 


Messis ABDOOLABHOY and 
JOOMABHOY LALLJEE, Mer 
chants and Government Co iti actors 
Head Office Khoja Mohalla, Bom 
baj, India Blanches — Calcutta, 
Chittagong A.f*en, Macala, Beibera, 
Bulhar, and Zaila This firm deal in 
all kinds of grains, exporting the 
same fiom Bombay, Calcutta, ind 
Chittagong They' also expoit yam 
and piece goods, coak salt, iioiv, 
pearls, m ithei of peails, shells, coffee 
and hides In then impoitbianch 
tliej'deal in all kinds of sugais, Eiiio 
j eaii and Aden salts, and piece goods 
1 hey' have agencies in all the chief 
poits II Europe and Anieiica, and 
cau\, pm chase, oi sell, merchandise 
and goods, on account ot approv ed 
constituents, at a very reasonable 
commission They ai e registered Con 
tiactois to Goveiiiinent at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Aden, Berbeia, and Somali 
land, and supply all the required 
giain, clothing and transport 
materials at military stations for men 
and animals At Macala they act as 
Agents fox the Bombay and Persia 
Steam Navigation Company, Lim 
ited Tlie business was oiiginally 
staited bv Mi Lalljee Sumai, an 


mhab tant of Cntch, who belonged lo 
the Khoj i commumtv (an Indian 
sect ot tiahomedans) He fiist 



Ml A.BDO0LABHO1 LILLJEE 

established business at Macala 
(Yiabia), then at Aden, and aftei 
waids m Bombay about 
6o yeaisago AIi lalljee 
Sumai left three survi 
yang sons, Jlessrs Hajee- 
bhoy, Abdoolabhoy, and 
Joomabhoy, who were 
all well tiained m busi- 
ness methods Mi Ab- 
doolabhoy' has tiax'elled 
as fa: as Arabia and 
China The firm estab- 
lished a steamship line 
between Bombay, Kathi 
awar Cutch and Karachi, 
and another one for Goa 
and the Coiomanclel 
Coast There nere fire 
s t e a m s h ! jx s, besides 
several steam launches 
and boats This biancli 
was managed by Mi 
Joomabhoy, who was a 
J P of Bombay and a 
Alumcipal Comm’ssioner 
He died about i8 y'cais 
ago leaxmgoiie son, Air 
Fa/albhoy , who is also a 
Municipal Commissioner 
At the death of Mr 
Joomabhoy', Mr Hajee 
bhov separated fi om the 
firm, w Inch was re 
organised under the pres 
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'iiul R i] i ii\ Mdhuii Mulciji 
CSI I f'l\(UlUU "f till lltlll 

Mr Lilm , In ‘'tiitul i bool M.II1111, 
hubincs on 1 " r\ modi st si di 
In 1 ilrnt turn Ik hif,Mn to iniMisli 

scliool lioolis for Iiidni) iliildiiii 

Till luismtss iniiiisid ii|>idU, 
111 i Ml I tIiiii, In dint of lu", 
indiistrv nnd ihisimiuhi, 110 
rcuiims n position uiiom; 

Indiin pnlilishiis Of fin m nu 
uitliois M liosi works Ik 1ms pidiiish 

id, till wviuisot 'su \\ M llnittii 
K C s I R i] i IV It 1 . 'loiiiin 
Mukti]i Csi Jiistiiis O Ivini d\ 

Bi\Mk\ litld Runiim Xnmi 
Ml Pirjfitii md ( isjiirs/ Mi R ( 
Diitf r I L “si iiiiiM (ottoii kt 
Kcsi ^ir HtiiM I'niisi |i, Kt 
KCii (nil ltd IS Hniiiji, Kt 

Rc\ Protaji ( iMiidt i M i/ooitid it 
Prof P K Ldmi M \ Pindits \ 
Sistri M \ Profissois Row I md 
M’thh an. woi 111 tin ntionni, is tin \ 
sliuw tint Ik iii)o\s till Miiilidiiiu 
of min\ ujinsi lit itiii nun fin 
/ iigli'-ltiium of till I fill 31 inli i<io(i 
midc till following iLiniiks on 
Jlr S K Laliiri’s siriins to tlu 
inihlibhing htisiniss m Indii ~ 

“Mi Lalnii lioldb \iM iiukIi tlu 
jiosition tint isliold it lioint l)\ smli 
men as John Minra\ M icmillan, 
or Longman Mt I almi is a gcntli 
man of good birth and icspict ihli 
carl^ training who has sumssfulK 
deioted his ibihtics ind oppoi 
tunitics to the cu ition of i 1 ist 
publishing and bookselling busutiss 
specially ni the edut itnmal Inu ” 

Messrs LAKH MI DAS K 1 1131 ) 1 , 
SONS \ Company, fonncrlj 
Lakhmidas Khimji & to Lstab 
hshed 1863 Head Oflicc, Orient il 
Buildings, Honiln Road Bomb i\ 
Oiigmally started business as piece 
goods mei chants, but are now con 
siderable owners of Cotton Mills 
besides acting as Itlill Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents Tlie fiim 
was founded in IBombay In the 
well known philanthropist ind 
social refoimci, Mi Lakhmidas 
Khimji, J P , a Hindu, Bhatia bi 
caste Before the formation of the 
firm he earned on a piece goods 
business with Ins biotlicis and m 
early life acquit eel repute as a sue 
cessful and sin ew d man of business 
Mr L A tVallace, connected with 
Messrs Futh, Sands <i Co , wanted 
then to establish his own him, and 
succeeded by the co operation and 


'.iijipiiit Iff tin (limp in' wli'' 
bi i mu e'l II iiiti I I i'll I !' I tlu 
iiiipin I ii'd I ' purl bn n i 3 !r 

I il bin d M I\bim)i il > 1 !> 1 

till 1 III lu-li inm III , ll ' i'll i b 
Biitm 'll 1 1 tilii, ' < Id I 
lummi' till 111 ' D'l ti 11 1 

II m imitii' "ii til l! M (I k,' ( I ! 



til in ts \i 11". I lit II siill liM b< 1 11 
nimiin in tin bisl(ir\ of Indi in tr idi 
\n oiigmii sli in of Ivs i 3110 is 
now quolid is lugh is Rs <)tiuii 
In 1,858 wliin tliitliiionu 1 i\ w is 
first ll Mtd, e uising t,i< it disiimtuu, 
ispuiilK immig tlu tridim, emu 
mnintus, who ImulK imnplmuil 
of tlu inquisiloii ll (hirictir of the 
t IN Ml I akhmid IS Khiiii)! w is 
ajiinoithed b\ the Boml)a\ (io\ 
trnmtnf, is In posses idgr, it infin 
inci, esjieci ilh m the N ili\ e liu rc 111 
tik woild uhI w is isked to hel]i 
m leconeihng the husmess jieople 
to tlic new impost and in assessing 
then tuu innual income Hi letoin 
jihshid the lommission so siiisfn 
torih that he recened thinks fioin 
the (joacinment thiough ''ii (iiorgt 
Russell Cltik He leheecel, to i 
laigt iNleiit, the famine stinken 
jicopk of theDeecm ]>iiticnkuK of 
bliolapin, when the famine w is 
working its woist rn iges and 
again on this occasion he w as 
thanked hy the Cio\ crninenl foi 
his hence olcnce iiul publit sjniit 
At the time of the Bomhae uots m 
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ll mself 111 the mittu tiuu w is 
luithei niilei not itgiiluite 
ohseieed, hut li s regulations not 
oiih s\t!sf,cd Ills own caste brothers, 
hut the otliir Hindu eommiimlies 
liiei iKo .ulo])ttd the s\ stem Flie 
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propnetoi of the business, uas 
boin in Bengal m i88i, and uas 
educated in the Hills He uas 
bi ought up to the piofession of 
mechanical engineeiing in H M ’s 
Mint, Calcutta 

Messrs LOUIS DREYFUS &. Co , 
Giam Shipfieis, M'heelers Buildings, 
Hoi nby Road, Bomb 13^ F stablished 
m the yen 1905 Partneis — Messis 
•Leopold Louis Di e3dus, Louis Louis 
Dre3dus, Chaile'" Louis Dievfus, and 
Robei t Louis Dic3'fus The firm was 
fouiK ■' b3r Mr I eopold Louis Dre}' 
fus 1 ne 3eai 1850, to cany on the 
business of Giain Mei chants and 
Bankeis, with its Head Office in 
Pans, and blanches in vaiious parts 
of the woild The Bomba}^ blanch 
piincipall3' evpoit giain, uheat and 
seeds The}' have branches in Cal- 
cutta and Kaiachi, and buying agen- 
cies all ovei India The film usually 
chaitirs its own steamers, and has 
warehouses at di eient Indian sea 
poi ts riie firm is a member of the 
Chambei of Commerce, Bombay 

Ml LEOPOLD LOUIS- 
DREYFUS, the foundei of the fit ni of 
Louis Dieyfus 5 .Co ,is Consul General 
foi Roumama at Pans, and “ Officiei 
delaLeg.ond’Honneui ” He has also 
been deem ated seieial tunes by the 
piesent and foimei Czais of Russia 
Ml Louis Louis Dieyfus eldest son 
andpaitnei of Leopold Louis Die}'- 
fus, IS a mcmbei of the Chambei 
de Deputes, Pans Mi Cliailes 
Louis Die} fus, second sou and also 
paitiiei of the film is a Che\ ahci d<. 
la I eg. on d’Honneui, and the \oung 
cst son Ml Robei t Louis Dic\ fus, 
<ilso a munbci of the firm, manages 
the Bulking Dcjiaitmcnt in Pans 

Mi \MLHELM IEELSOHN, 
Man igti of Louis Dic\ fus S. Co, 
Bomba\, obtained his commeicial 
knowledge ind txpeiience in Gei- 
mana, Belgium London, and South 
\fiica, in connection with Ins fiim 
He came to India in December 1905 
to take chaige and manage the 
Compana’s bia.ich in Bomba\ He 
repiesent^ the film on the Bombaa 
Chambei of Commerce 

Messi. T P LLSCOMBE lS. Co 
Mcchauical and Saiutiia Eng. liter'- 
Co ichbiiilder-. Maiuif ittincr-- of 

E.sh.ng Tackle, Cimn iqu jiagi, 
Gunfitting--, and Wiought and Ca'-t- 


iron woik of all k.nds L censed 
dealers m Fire anns and ammuni 
t.on Steam woiks aid Foundia, 
5, Goodshed Road, Allahabad Es 
tabhshed, 18^2, by the propi.etoi, 
Mr Thomas Popham Luscombe 
The W'orks weic started at fiist in 
qu.te a small w'aa but ow eg to the 
lepulation wdiich Ml Luscombe has 
gained in the bus.ness thea hate 
developed, t.ll thea aie now in a 
jiosit.on to g ve emploainent to 150 
to 200 hands, including two Euio 
peans These ire neat la all skilled 
woikmen, who hate bee.i in the sei 
Vice of the fitm fiom 10 to 25 a ears 
The works are tqu pjied w.th the 
latest machine!}' foi non and gtn 
eial engineeiing and cab net work 



Mr 1 P Li scomi r 


There is a foundry attached, and 
altogether, there arc some 50 
machines including steam hainmer- 
etc , at work The fiim makes a 
S]ieciaht\ of sporting requisites of 
all k.nds, fishing tackle guns camji- 
cqiiipage and repairs to all k.nds 
of sport. ng tackle ind firt aims 
Ihejnemises coaer three and a half 
acies, besides compound, etc , and 
arc a model of cleanliness ind order 
Mr Thomas Liiscomlic the founder 
and proprietor is a n itiac of Donna 
brooke, near Dublin Ireland when 
he was born in 1S45 He entered the 

mcrchant-scrMce, in which he screed 

his a]i]>renticeMiiji m the lute Star 
Line but in 1S60 he gate up tlu 


MO 

sea to piO( reel to tlu .1 11 cold 

fields whcic he was re\ 1 K ' wol, 
Ian success Coming to huh u 
ho iiitoied the sen 1 < 

the East 1 d m Rilwaa Cmiij 
and was foi a time emjilot. ’ 

as a tile ell iig t cki t inspectoi and 
piieate deteetee Fi-hing hid 1 
gait attiacton foi him as sjiort, 
ind he has e--t dil --hed 1 1 mit as an 
l XpClt 111 tlu lit !' b ill 1 liil ll, IS 
a noted tishei m in an tin uknnw 
lodged he ul id tin li lung lull md 
c imp eqiiipasi ti i i <d li i 

Messis MtCkIWOX .v 
Proprietois The Old l.uueu ih 
sooiie Ihis Hoiii shinj, hus.iu 
IS of oeei siMa \iiis st mding 

having been e st iblished in du t u!\ 

‘ forties, In dll hti Ml I.i 'd. 

In the aeai lS-,o tfi l.i.liit w s 
succeeded in the bus.ws-. In tl. 
late Mr John Mackinnon, undei 
whose management the concciii 
grew 111 imjiortance Mi Mackinnon 
effected great impiov i nieiits 111 the 
])Iant and buildings IR was ibla 
assisted In liis two sons Mi Pluhj) 
\\ altei M ickmnon ind Mr \ iiutiil 
A Mackinnon In the 3001 1870 
Mr M ickmnon senior died and 
his sons sueceeded to the biisiiu s 
which thea proceeded to en 
large w.th consjiicuous success 
B\ their cnerga bickcd ha capcri 
dice, thea giae flussoone beer a 
rejiutation whichcnoimonsla mere as 
ed the demand so that avhcrcas m 
the eiila daas of the husintss the 
whole outjiut for the aeai w is hut 
100 hogsheads, at jiicstnt somi 7 000 
hogsheads are hrewed it tin Old 
Blew era The brothers a ackiniion 
haae a era largela iddid to the 
brew era premises haa iiig built large 
and commodious buildings store 
houses and immense ctl'ange The 
piemsps now coaer ihont si\ acres 
Thea haae also immensela imjiroaed 
the filant aahirh is i)] now 
thoroiighla up to dati, mdcomprisis 
the most niociern sa stems of brev me 
Eaera qijiliance nccessira to ilie 
brewing of high rU'S beer is found 
on their jiremises Water j>outr 
IS used for the driaii got thema'hiii 
era of the brew era in \mer't 1 1 
aaheel iKing iistd for ohi'inm., 
power All tin water used !<. 
brewing purjinscs is drawn (roi 1 
spring of great juinta near the on i 
era aa Inch has a ttinin ritun ..o' 
exceeding 56 degries and v lath In 
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ent style, with the following 
partneis — Messrs Abdoolabhoy 
Lall]ee, Faznlbhoy loomibhoy, 
IsmailbhoN Aixloolabhoy ancl 
>,usseik>no\ Abdoolabhoy In the 
year 1905, Mi H o o g e n Ij h 0 y 
Abdoolabhoy w as also admitted as a 
paitnei All the membusol this him 
hare tiarelled a great deal foi the 
pm pose of gaming jiiactical insight 
in commeic al mattei-', and hare 
tliLipfore been considerabl} bene 
hted by then peibonal knowledge of 
diffeient countiies and then inhab 
itants, the 1 habds customs andie 
qmrements Mi Y I A I alliee has 
lecenth \ is fed Pngland foi tins pin 
pose and expects shortl\ to be admit- 
ted as a partnei Mi Abdool ibhor 
Latl]ce is a \ ice Piesidcnt of the 
Khoja Shia Isna Asii comnmnitr, 
of Bombai,, and he is well known 
for his chanties and leady hclji in 
the cause of education 

Messrs ^Y LEXNOX <S. Co, 
Manufacturers and Gencial Mei 
chants, 6 Comm^icial Binldiiig-, 
Calcuttr, established in 1905 b, Mt 
\V L Haiwood The business w as 
at firs^ earned on at No 50, Tindal 
Gaiden Road, 

Howrah, w'here 
Mr Haiwood, 
assisted b^ 
tlueeEuropeans 
and a staff of 
natives, ms 
tailed the new- 
est machinery, 
lun by steam 
plant, and man- 
ufactuicd as 
bestos and mica 
non conducting 
compositions 
(the excellent 
qualities of 
uhich aie well 
k n o w' n 1 n 
Engineei i ng 
Circles) 

The foimei is 
know'n as the 
“ Lennox As 
bestos ” Com- 
position, foi 
Corel mg all 
steam heated 
surfaces, and 
the latter as 
“J ''lies’ Pa 
tent” Mica 
Compositions 


11ns composition is gi nti m and 
idcnt c illr tlic simi is tint mm 
nfactiiKd b\ 'Missis J I) joius A 
Co ud sold In Hut fnni nndu 
the ti idt milk of ‘^(iiir li,' Ihi 
hupsi foi tin maniifictmi of tin 
s line h ir iig bcti' gi iiitid to Mi ss],, 
W Lennox A ( o , as the iisnit of 
i liwsiiii in fill High (oiiit of 
t ill lift i 

Bcsidts till ibon tomposjiioiis, 
JIcssis M 1 iiinox A Co iKo 1 iiir 
on business as m miif ictnii is of 
Inline itmg iiiici powdiis mil jiastc, 
mica axle gitast , ciiislii d mica, 
line i climiiiers, clmnnir jiro 
tcctois md globts, line i lioxcs mil 
t nw lie In iqoyow.nglo tin film's 
biisiiiess connections liirmg t\ 
tended, not oiilj tliii iighoiit liiilii 
Biiima and Cerloii, but to Ihiiope 
and the Colon, es, tlnr found tint 
tiler had loixteiid tlii,i oflict md 
works ta iiiei I tlie uquiiinunts of 
the ti ule I her opt/udtluii He id 
Office It tluii pH Sint iddriss 
6, Comnuiciil Buildings ( ileiitt 1 
ban 'g I hi 111 li oflice it 50, Jimlil 
(jaidin Road Howiab, mil ti ins 
feii.ng the 1 woiks to biggei gi minds 
It No 17 3 Houiah Road Horn ib, 


on till buds of till Hoogblr In 
till sum \c n tli(\ tool to imjiort- 
mg md ix|)oitiiig goods betwien 
liiihi md ], 111 0)11 iml till (olonns, 
mil an iiorr dso doing a 1 irgi 

hiismiss m Indei'ts Ibi.i iinjioits 

in rim fir isbtslos goods si ig wool 

Inbiic itmg oils gn isi hits rojus,, 

I ti , I iigi storl s of w bn li in In Id 
in tbiii godowns m ( ihiitti and 
Horn lb llinr ixpoits m iliillr 
m.ea,tiiidt sJui ts 11 iki po\ ih r- 
mil coinposiiioiis 1 111 r m M in- 
igme. Agents for the Pioniii Mmme 
( I) who liiri inuu' of inri 
gi qdiiti mil inmgini'i siutirid 

II r ai oils p irts of Inih 1 tin 
jiiodiiii of rrliiib iiiids ts r\ i\ to 
I'ligl mil md Ciirmiiu Ibir aii 
ilso M mag ng \gi nts for tin 1 xcel 
sioi M lung Co Pitai), R ijjnit 1111 
lliir lie .irtnillr tin owners of 
tins conn in, but owing to tin Rija 
of till ))1 in objirtmg to grint 1 
lease to wi rk inmis in li,s roimtrr, 
to an Emojn m firm, Messrs I emiox 
ACo rreii iom]nlltd to obtun the 
Sinn lliioiigh 1 iiitiri, md hire 
strled tin insilris M magiiig Agents 
onh ihbmigb tber ait riilinllr 
the jnoprulois "Mi Harrrood the 
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the position of Executu e Engineei 
of Wards Tributarj? Mahals in 
Orissa, under Go\ eminent manage- 
ment, and District Engineer, 



Kii Sihib B C iUijLMinr 


Angul The title of Rai Sahib was 
conferred upon him by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1896 in recognition 
of his valuable services in opening 
out the Garjat States He retired 
from the service in 1903 and 
settled at Khulna where he has 
taken considerable inteiest in the 
engineering w'orks 111 the district 
He IS Honorary Vice-President of 
the Local Board, and is connected 
w'lth several other public bodies 
Since his retirement he has em- 
barked in private business and is 
the proprietor of a soorkey mill, etc 
at Khulna w here he carries on his 
profession as an engineer and 
contractor under Government and 
the Eastern Bengal State Raihvay 

Babu SINGHODASS MMLIK 
Buildei, Suive3'or, Architect and 
Valuer, Calcutta, is a member of 
the old and distinguished Malhk 
family of Calcutta held m great 
esteem for their piety and benevo- 
lence Babu Singho Dass is the 
great-grandson of the late Babu 
Nemye Churun Malhk He is now 
the head of the elder branch of the 
family, and is connected with many 
of the wealthy families of his na- 
tive city He received his eaily 
education in the Government Nor- 


mal School, and later on at Joia- 
sanko He then enteied the Hin- 
du College, where he completed 
his studies m English After leav- 
ing school, hg first turned his at- 
tention to literature, and he edited 
tw 0 Bengali monthlj' magazines, 
called ‘ ‘ Bidyashahim ’ ’ and ' ‘ Ga- 
jioprodajini ” In 1873 he started 
his present business as a Civil 
Engineer, Surv'eyor, Builder and 
Conti actoi under the name of S 
D Malhk Co , and his son Babu 
P C Malhk IS now a pciitnei m 
the firm He is one of the jiro- 
piietois of the dispensary until 
lecently known as the “ Wales Me- 
dical Hall,” but now conducted 
undci the st3'le of Graduate & Co 



i’vbu S D M vLLik 


In Fieemasonrvx Babu S D ftlalhk 
has displa3'ed considerable interest , 
he IS an old Past Master, and has 
taken inan3' degiecs in the Craft 
For the past twenty years he has 
been a builder and contractor to 
the Administrator of Bengal, and 
has also worked under Mr W G 
L Cotton VI INST c E , w ho en- 
tei tamed a high opinion as to his 
capabilities in his line of business 
Among the buildings he has erect- 
ed may be mentioned the old 
Incinerator m Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta, which stood near 
the eastern end of Dhurrumtollah 
Street On this he worked under 
the direction of the late Mr Har- 
rington, c E , from whose design 
the building was constructed 


MtssisS MANASSEH cA SONS, 
Merchants and Commission \gents, 
Calcutta This firm was staVed in 
the eaily sixties, by the late Afr 



Wl S JI ISASSCII 

S M masseh, with a bianch it Sin 
gapoie, under the rame and st3le 
of S Manasseh & Co m iinged 
by h's partner, Mr Saul J Nathan 
After a v'etv successful busmess 
career. Mi S Manasseh died in 
1894, and the business m Calcutta 
was taken over bv his sons, under 
the name and st3lc of S JIanasseh 
&. Sons, and conducted by his eldest 
son, Mr Maurice S Manasseh The 
firm IS laigelv interested in the 
ojiium, gunnies, rice, and oil tiade 
w ith the Straits Settlements, Burma, 
and Cliina 

Messrs H D MANNA A Co, 
Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, 
Rubber Stamp makers (known as 
“The R03 al Rubbei Stamp Woiks ”) 
and manufacturers of Indian 
Condiments Head Office — 3 i to 
4, Gulu Ostagur’s Lane, Calcutta 
General Office and Show Room — 
356, Uppei Chitpore Road, Calcutta 
Condiments Factoiy — 26 Gulu 
Ostagur’s Lane, Calcutta Pro- 
prietor, H D Jlanna, General 
Alanager, B Manna assisted by 
J N Manna, D N Manna and 
others 

This firm deals exclusiv ely in chut 
nevs, jams, jellies preserves, sjTups, 
pickles, curry pow ders, sauces, etc , 
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analysis has been proved to closely 
lesemble the watei supply of the 
farnous brevenes at Burton on 
Irent Messis Mackinnon &, Co 
do a very large business, supplying 
beer throughout India Owing to 
the I'ery large dernand upon then 
pioduce, the film of Mackinnon S. 
Co opened another large bie\vei\ 
situated at Jubbulpore, C P , m 
the ^eal i8g5, which is furnished 
in the same up to date st^le as 
tlieir Miissoone establishment This 
I'leweiy is supplied with water from 
the town supply and also from 
wells 111 the neighbouihood Here 
the him pioduces some 4,000 
hogsheads of beei pei annum All 
the hops used in the biewang of 
bcei at both the bieiveiies owned 
hj the film, aie impoited fiom 
England, being the produce of the 
county of Kent The bailej' is 
pioduced locally and malted in a 
fine Geiman malt kiln at Mussoo 
ne, speciallj' erected for the pur 
pose b\ the film The fiim have 
very large contracts foi the supply 
of beer to the troops in vaiious can 
tonments Thej also do an e\ 
tensive tiade in bottled ale, wdneh 
is specially brewed foi the purpose 



Jlr P \\ Micmnnon 


Tliei ha\ e excellent facilities for 
shipping their produce m this form 
Ml Philip Waltei Jfackmnon of 
the film of Mackinnon &. Co Brew- 
ers of klussoone and Jubbuljiore, 
was born at Debra near Mussoone 


in the veai 1849, and educated by 
his father, who, previous to taking 
to business, had been a schoolmaster 
Fiom an tally age he assisted his 
fathei 111 the business of the biewery 
After succeeding to the piopertv he 
visited England m the vcai 1871 for 
the purpose of studying the processes 
of hiew'ing at Burton on Irent 
Here he obtained a thorough know 1 
edge of the English system of 
blew mg ales Mr P W Mackinnon 
has, throughout his career, taken a 
keen interest in the public affairs of 
Mussoone, taking an active part m 
all that tended to the impiorement 
of the town and district He has 
been a memhei of the Board of 
Municipal Commissioners for o\er 
20 years and is now senior Vice 
Chairman of that body' 

Ml Vincent Aithur Jlackinnou, 
also of the firm of Mackinnon &. Co , 
Brewers of Mussoone, was born 
near the old place at Mussoone in 
the y'ear 1852 He also was edu- 
cated undei his father He gamed 
a thoroughly' practical knowledge 
of brewing at the Old Biewery, and 
IS a very' competent brew'er He 
has visited England several times 
in the interests of brewing and the 
business generally' Mr V A 
Mackinnon is a long standing mem- 
ber of the Municipal Board of Mus 
soone, and has been Vice Chairman 
for sevei d terms The brothers 
Mackinnon are active and enter 
prising business men, and their 
public spirited eneigy has done 
much to improve Mussoone and its 
surroundings 

The Happy' Valley' Estate 
w'hich is one of the beauty spots 
of Mussoone, 13 thv. property of 
Mr V A Mackinnon He pur 
chased it m the y'ear 1903, and 
has done a great deal tow'irds 
Its improvement since The es 
tate comprises about seven acies of 
ground, laid out in Racquet Courts, 
Canadian Tennis Courts, and Lawn 
Tennis Courts There is a fine 
Pavilion and Billiard Room The 
well knowm Happy Valley Club is 
located on these premises There 
are various other handsome build- 
ings on the estate 
The brothers Mackinnon are Di 
rec'ors of the Mussoone Polo Ground 
and Race Course Syndicate They 
are extensne piopertv ow'neis. and 
hare consideiable interest m tea 
property, forests and Umber 


lands lliL Bliilara Estate, which 
contains ihout 550 acn s, including 
some charming building sites is 
their propertr, also the Park Estate 
of 500 acres heavily timbered , also 
Snowdon, 220 acres of sjilcndid 



forest The brothers Mackinnon 
have an up to date Forestry' Depart- 
ment, and huge quantities of 
timber have been cut from then 
estates since 1850, which has been 
more than replaced by new plantings 

Ml P W Mackinnon resides at 
Lynndale, and Jlr \ A Mackui 
non at Kandi I odge 

Rai Sahib BANKDI CHAN- 
DRA MAJUMDVR, District En- 
gineer Angul, Public Works Depart- 
ment and Executive Engineer 
Tributary States, Orissa (retired), 
was born at Mahesw'arpasha, in the 
District of Khulna, in 1864 He, 
comes from a highly' respectable 
Kayastha family, descended from 
Birat Guha, one of the five Kay'as 
thas who came from Kanauj and 
settled in Bengal during the reign 
of Adisur, King of Bengal Bankim 
Chandra received his eailv educa- 
tion at the Jenkins School, Cooch 
Behar and latei, entered the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur On 
joining the Public Works Depart 
ment, his first appointment W'as as 
an Overseer in the District of 
Hooghly He proved a valuable 
servant to Government, and rose to 
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a Mcnibcrof the Diiiirif: 

his last \)sit to Pans Jie hcciiiK a 
^Icmber of tht. ‘ 'SocilU International 
Dcs ricctiicuns ’ Hi u is iKo 
.admitted is i Mmihu to tin 

Insfitiitiqn of Iliictniai J'litrimcr-. 
I-ondon m the \eai i()o6 

Messrs M\KTf\ (OHL\ A 

Com|)un Mirchants uid \gtnfs 

f) ^ianne MriLt I nrl Bomhaa 
'CstabJisficd in tin \i u I.S.S 3 h\ 
^Ir Martin Colun *'nk Proprietor 



Mr Mini IS COHI-S 

Tins iirna principally deals witli 
I ontractors, and supplies different 
materials, including can\ is, tents, 
etc , used particul.irly by tlie Com 
missariat Department and the Arse 
nal The fiim has sever, al corres 
pondents in England, and agencies 
througliout India 
Mr Martin Cohen is Sole Pro 
piietor of the firm, and was born in 
Hamburg, German)', in the year 
1843 After completing his educa 
tion he joined Messrs Heynemann 
&. Company in 1S64 in San Francisco, 
and subsequently became a partner 
m tlie firm In the yeai 1880 he re 
turned to Manchestei and pined 
his brothel, and m X883 came to 
Bombay, starting Jus own busi 
ness as Manufacturers’ Agents 
and Merchants, undei the name and 
style of Mai tin Cohen & Co Mr 
Martin Cohen has also been the Com 
mcrcial Agent foi the Bi,azilian 
Government m Bombay since 1905 
45 


^ Ml rRrDLRick i:dw \rd 

GEORGE MATHEWS House 
igont, Merclnnt and importet of 
Hardware, lucfioneer. Builder and 
Contractor \aini Tal Mr Mathews 
started his present large and sub- 
stantial business in 1S72. and has 
worled it up to its present posi- 
tion under his oun iindnided pro- 
prietorship His business comprises 
c\ cry thing connected with house 
Iniilding and fitting Ho is respon- 
sible for the erection of about forty' 
large Iiousesin \aini Ta! and many' 
public buildings in that station are 
also Ins work including the Ramnce 
Com cut St Joseph’s College, The 
Girls’ High ‘'choo', Munay'’s Ex- 
change 1 lie Orderly' Room, I oliin- 
Iccr Recreation Room and M a\ erley 
Hotel Mr Mathews holds monthly' 
auction sales regularly' throughout 
flic season and is himself a barge 
house jirojirietor in the station He 
w as liorn in India, at Muttra, in the 
ycariSjS, and educated pm ate]y 
For ciglit y cars he served inCoi em- 
inent employ in the ‘subordinate 
Medical S'ry ice, and part of his scr 
yiee was during the great Indian 
Mutiny' in 1S57-8 He u as in theFort 
at Agra during that time, and was 
awarded the Indian Mutiny Medal 
In 1S62 he retired from Goyernment 
employment and joined thcKumaon 
Ironworks as clerk of works In 
1872, after those ironworks were 
closed, he started for himself as a 
1 ouse pgent at Nairn Tal and devot- 
ed himself to Lnilding up a general, 
commercial and auctioneering busi 
ness, in w'hicJj hehas been eminently 
successful His public services have 
included membership of the Muni- 
cipal Board and an Honorary I^Iagis- 
tracy at Nairn Tal and membership 
of the Ramnee Hospital Board 
He has been an ardent volunteer, 
and an officer for 20 years 


Mr JOHN McGLASHEN. F c s , 
Superintendent, Caivnporc Stigai 
M’’oiks Comp my, Limited, Cawnpore, 
was educated at the Glasgow Acad 
emv School, and at Bath England 
Mr McGlaslien received Ins technical 
tiaimng as a chemist u'lth Messrs 
M'^allace, Tatlock, and Claike, Glas 
gou' City' Analy'sts, and also at the 
Glasgow Technical College He yvas 
Chief Assistant to Mi Clark, Glasgow 
City Analyst, for tw'o years, and sub 
sequently entered the sennee of 
Messrs John Walkei & Co , sugar re- 


finers in Greenock, as head chemist 
In the y'cai 1895, he came out to 
India foi Messrs Duncan Steyvai t & 
Co , and superintended the /irectioii 
of the Ciunpore Sugai Works He 
Ins remained in chaige of the woiks 
as Supeuntendent ever since 

Messrs ALEXANDER 
M c li E N ^ I E & SONS Timber 
Mcrclnnts Saw millers Contiactors 
and Cabinetmakers w astounded in 
the year iSSi In the late propnetor 
Mr Alexander McKen/ie a well 
known citizen of Bombay whosedeath 
took place in September iqo6 Highly 
esteemed by' all w'ho knew him, 
Mr AIcKenzic ivas a man of excep 
tion il ability' and occupied no small 
position 111 Bombay Municipal and 
business alfans He was a Justice 
of the Peace a Mcinbei ot the Mum 
cipal Coiporation.and acted as Chau 
man or Diiector in numerous import 
ant companies m the city 
Mr McKenzie began his caieer in 
India as Manager of the Bombay 
Saw milling Company, in yvhicli 
capocit} he gained twenty years of 
valuable experience His early tram 
ing in Scotland w'as acquiied in a 
well know'll Glasgow him of cabinet 
makers, with w'hom he might have 
remained, had he not been tempted 
like so many others of his country- 
men to seek his fortune m a foreign 
land From a modest beginning the 
firm of Alexander McKenzie & Sons 
grew apace, and on so sound a basis 
that to day w'e ma)' congratulate the 
ow'iieis in having not only the largest 
business of this kind in Bombay but 
the largest throughout the whole of 
India The excellence of the work, 
the skill and promptitude with which 
orders and con ti acts are executed, 
have gained (or this firm the enviable 
leputation W'hich it bears to day' 

The Saw Mills at Mazagon are fit 
ted up w'lth modern wood working 
machines, w'hich enable the firm to 
manufacture all kinds of cabinet 
and joinery w'ork m a style much 
superior to yvhat is generally turned 
out in India 

Ordeis executed in teak hav'e been 
repeatedly exported to Europe, the 
W'orkmanship of w'hich has always 
given the greatest satisfaction 
There are few important buildings 
m the city of Bombay to day that do 
not testify to the beauty and excel- 
lence of the wood-work earned out 
by this firm 
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of their own maiiuf ittiiu, for winch 
they have obtained i high ic]nita 
tion Besides supplving then spcci il- 
ities throughout India, tlicy c\])ort 
largely 4 o Euiojic Austialui, J ijnn, 
China, Vmciica and othci coin - 
ti es where their goods arc highh 
apjireciated They ha\e leceiied 
a piize medal and diploma of 
lijiiour at the Woild s Fur Pans 
Exposition of iqoo a gild medal it 
th^ Calcutta Industiiil E\h hition 
igoo, a gold m^'dal at the C ipe 1 ow n 
Industrial Exhibition of 1904 5 
a gold medal at the Indian 
Industrial and ‘\gncultm'al Exhi 
bition Benares, and a gold 
medal at the Indian Industr, il and 
'^ncultural Exlubdion, Calcutta, 



Mr H D M\nm 


1906 7 The him started the 
manufacture of perfumes about hie 
years igo ind they *uin out a large 
quantity in ddition to their other 
mam fact^uies The business was 
established in 1S80 by Mr H D 
Manna mras frsl (Lond ), 
who It, a natn e of Calcutta, and 
received his education in Benga' 
He started the bus, ness in quite 
a small way, but by the excellence 
of his methods of manufacture 
has so incieased it, that it now 
gives employment to about 70 hands 
Mr B Manna, who is now the 
general manager of the concern, is 
the son of Mi H D JIanna, and 
Was born at Calcutta He studied 


it the Uniiiisiti (.olltgi ( ileiilt I, 
uid also it the ( olhgi of Pin -k 1,111s 
.111(1 'suigLons of BengMl Hi ]o,iud 



Ins fither in tlic l)Usinc«s in i()(m>, 
and undei his control it h is consid- 
ei iblj inerensed 

Mcssis M\RSH\LL 8. Co, 
Lnginects and Merchants Ollice, 
Ebjihnade Road, Bomb i\ Sole 
Propuctoi, Mi N M Jlirslnll, 
A 11 1 E r , M soc I L The firm 
weic established m the \eai 1893 
and deals piincipalh in mill fur- 
nishing machinciy and stoics In 
addition, the firm act as Engineers 
for then x arious constituents Dm 
mg the last foui jeais the\ lia\e 
opened a department lor Electrical 
Engineering and ha\ e been verj 
successful therein Mr Marshall has 
opened a motoi show loom and 
gaiage neai the Wellington Mews, 
Woodliouse Budge Road, called the 
Indian Automobile Company He 
engages sever il Biitish mechanical 
engineers and peisonall}' de\ otes 
much time to this woik The mill 
stores and godowns are at Parel, 
Bombay, .and the Electucal En 
gineeimg show rooms aie in the 
Fort, Bombaj'' Mi Nusserxanjee 
Maneckjee Marshall, A m i e E , 
ill soc I E jSolePiopiietoi of Messrs 
Marshall <k Co , Engineers and 
Merchants, Bombay, was born in 
the year 1869 at Broach, near 


Boiiibi, III hiloiigs to I distin- 
guished fiimil\ in till distill t He 
w.is (dueitid ,il Brotih (loxirii 
mint Higli ‘'ihool lleiniErilf I to 
Bomb i\ III i.S.Sb ,uid joiind tin 
\ i( ton i Jululi ! leiliiiuii Instituti 
111 till first lutih iiKi jiisstiisiii 
(issfulh tliiough tile tng.iieirmg 
iiultln textili ( oiii'( s ‘'uii'i quentl^ 
111 JO ned Mlts], ], I) “s [ss/ion 
A Co .is an .qq leiitiee Ibis 

(omimn is mu oi tli^ !. rgesi 
mil r.ihist linns m Bonihn f e 
soon bii mil \ss)st mt M.ll M ma- 
gi i, iiifl su)tui.s>(I till iintliiiierv 
i ret turn ind filt ngs of the Jacob 
issomi Mills mu of tin lugcl mills 
m till world \fter lining f'>r 
ihmit two ii Us md 1 h ilf lie 


1 



Mr N M MiRsiiill 

scieied his ceniieeticn with this 
Comi’.anj, and in 1S93 he staited 
business on his own account 
lo gne a finishing touch to his 
pxjierieiice, and for ttie benefit of his 
business, he sexcial times xisitcd 
Europe Dm mg his last \ isit in the 
VC at iqo6 he took a keen interest in 
the motoi car ndustn, and attended 
vanous trials oiganued by the 
Automobile Club of Great Butain 
ind Iieland Subsequently he be 
came a Jlembei of the Club, being 
the onlj' Indian Memhei elected 
Mr Maishall also took gieat inter- 
est 111 the diffeient Motoi Tiiils 
organized by the “Motor Union of 
Western India,” of which he is 
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The Hon’hle Mr ALE\-VNDER 
McROBERT (Ltcut Colonel, Ca<i t, 
pore Voltntlur Rtfli’t) President, 
Opperlndn Clnmljcr of Commerce, 
wi"; t)orn -rt \bcrdecn m 1854 
nnd educated there, and at the Ro\ al 
College Of Science, London 

His first business c\iicriencc was 
gained \sitli the firm of Messrs 
Uexander Pine ''ons, Paper 
makers He \\a« snbsequentlj Red 
►^Vrnott I ecturer in Experimental 
Pin Sics in tlie Mech lines' Institute, 
\bevdccii, and 1 cctiirei lu Cbernis 
tri at Gordon College in the same 
cit\ In the \ear 1SS4 he came 
out to India 111 order to take up 
the management of the Cawnpore 
Moollcn Mills and has remained 



n- 


Mr \i F\ McRoni-nr 

in the countiy ever since These 
mills have been much enlarged 
and then business increased 
under his able management Mr 
McRobert has served for four 
terms as Member of the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Council, representing 
commercial interests He is a 
member of the Managing Com 
mittee of the Thomason Engineer 
ing College, Rurki, and a Fellow 
of the University of Allahabad 
He IS one of the founders of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
and has been Vice President or 
President of that influential 
body almost continuously since 
it was started He is Colonel 


Commanding the Cawnpoie Volun- 
(cer Rifles The Hon’ble Mi Me 
Robert’s contributions to commer 
cnl and other public affairs ha\e 
been numcious and raluable He is 
a well known *iuthoritv on economic 
questions 

Messis H M MEHTA & Co, Ld , 
Merchants and Machinery Agents 
Established in the jeai 1897 Offi- 
ces, 39 43, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombar This firm deals in all kinds 
of macliiiieij especially cotton- 
mill machmerr, and the stores 
icquircd for such mills, having its 
brandies in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and A.limedabad, with agencies all 
o\ ci Europe and India 1 he present 
paid uj) Capital is Rs 1,00,000 
ind the Rcsene Fund exceeds 
Rs 2,00,000 Mr Mehta, the 
foiindei started with a vei^^ 
limited capital of Rs 15,000, which 
w as the first call of the then nominal 
capital of Rs 50,000 But this 
small cajiital was so iciy intelh 
gently handled that the concern 
was ne\ei short of funds, and after 
declai mg 25 per cent as the smallest 
dnidend, it has been able to buy 
up the Victoria Mills situated at 
Gamdei i Road, Bombay, employing 
orer Soo hands and haring 31,000 
spindles This purchase was made in 
conjunction with Mr M G Paiekh 
of Alimedabad, who is also a partner 
in the firm of Messrs H M Mehta & 
Co , Limited, and the cost, £ 16,000, 
w isjnd out of»earnings The Mill 
was so ably managed that the 
first 3'ear’s earnings made up its 
full purchase value The firm 
are also Chief Agents for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insur 
ance Company 

Mr Homi M Mehta is the senior 
partner He w'as born in 1871 m 
Bombay and w'as educated in the 
Elphmstone and Fort High Schools 
After passing the first University 
Matriculation Examination he 
joined the Bombay Mint m 
the j’ear 1890 as an Assistant 
After a year he joined the China 
Mills, Limited, as an Ass'stant 
Accountant on a small paj' of Rs 50 
per month Here he utilized everj' 
opportunit}' in getting a thorough 
knowledge and experience of Mill 
work In the year 1894 he joined 
the firm of Messrs D R Umngar & 
Co , who are mill store suppliers, as 
their head salesman He severed his 


connection with this firm in the year 
1896 and started his own Companj' 
under the name and stjde of Iilessrs 
H M Mehta & Co , Ld Mr Mehta 
exercised all his energy in bringing 
success to the Company, and the 
wonderfully satisfactory result 1= 
mainly due to him He insited 
Europe thiee times to give a finish 
mg touch to his expenence in the 
Mill and Cotton hue, and to dev 
elop the business of the Company 
He IS Chairman of the Mill Stores 
Trading Company, Limited , B P 
Varichvalla Co , Ld , and the 
I ictoria Cotton Mills In addition 
to this he IS a direct representatn e 
of eleven firms in England as 
folIow's —large mill engines, by 



iMr H M Mehti 

George Sexon , Lancashire and 
Cornish Boilers, by John Marshall 
& Co , mill gearing, complete, by 
P R Jackson & Co , Ld , looms 
and weaving machinery, by Hacking 
& Co , Ld , calenders and finishing 
complete plants, by Benfey & 
Jackson, Ld , electric complete 
installations, by P R Jackson & 
Co, Ld , leather beltings (Kawil 
Patent), by Kay and Willnnson, 
Ld , bobbins (Lockfast and Climax 
Patent), by Wilson & Co , Ld , 
Barnsley, spinning iings to fit any 
ring frames, by Eadie Bros & Co , 
card clothing of every description, 
by J Lister & Sons , roller cloths, 
flannels, etc , etc , by S Porritt & 
Sons, Ld 
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The works are installed withelectnc 
light for mght MOik, as this firm has 
been frequently called upontoevecutc 
orders i^i rases of extreme urgence 
An interesting instance of this occui 
red 111 1899, when thet were called 
upon b\' the Go\ eminent to fit out 
transpoits to con\ej troops and 
horses from Bombaj to Durban ,uid 
it was in nosmall measure due to the 
eneig\ and zeal of Jlessrs Alexander 
McKenzie K Sons that sufheicnt shqis 
were lead^ to pour in the men and 
horses so necessary to stem tin on 
blaught of the Boers m the eirh 
stages of the South African w ir 
The late Mr Alexander AIcKtn/u 
has been succeeded by threeof his sons 
now all jiartners m the him Tlu 
senior pai tnei, Mi Geoigc McKciixu 
having completed his training in Eng 
land, came to Bombay to ]om the 
firm, and has been associated w itli h s 
lather m the busmess for a jiei od of 
neci 17 teats Ht is tlioioughh con 



Mi ti MiKi\/ii 


\<rsantwitlif\cr\ branch of the worl 
ind has done mucli to extend the 
business 1 Ic IS .1 M< mix r of llie Insti 
tute of Architects, a J P lot the Town 
iiid Island of Bomb u md 1 Director 
of sexer.il mere iiitile comp 'tins He 
1- abh supported b\ ho junior jiart 
iiii' Messrs \ I melK E McKen/u 
Mr \ I AleKin/ie re ci n tel hisearh 
ediie ition mel tr.omni,' it CoojierH 
Hill t olkgt Engl mil He '.jient two 
teirswith ml ngiiK e r nglirmiiiGlas 
ge'w mel li\i \e ir^ m Burma where 
111 hid mijile ojiportuml e of stueh 
mg the erowth ele \ilopmi nt,.inelcoii 
\ e rsioii of te il w h e h is the jir in .ji el 
t mbiriisielbt the firm Mr Kenneth 
I Me Ken/ I \ M ISST ( I was.iKo 
lellieatiil it the ( 1 eipt t' Hill C ollegi , 
he ’s 111 \s^(ic itc Member of the Im 
t tiition of Ci\il Eigii'eers Engl.iiiei 
He tiiiisheel Ills tr i. mug with a well 
know n filasgow Arehitect, iiid takes 
ehirgiof ill tlu eonstruetional and 
builehng woik carneel out in the firm 
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Babu ML MONL’i I^IITTER 
CE, was born at Baida, neai 
Diamond Harbour in Bengal, in tlic 
\ear 1S2S He was the son of 
\erv respectable parents, belonging 
to a reputable Ivarastlia famih 
Litigation had wasted the fainih 
possessions, and Babu Nil llonej 
had to rel\ on his own exertions foi 
Ins advancement His fir'.t studie'- 
were earned on at the \ illage school 
Avhere he showed a reniaikable 
aptiUidc Soi mathematics which laid 
the foundation of Ins futuie 
distinguished carter as an engineei 
In ife^o, lit joined the L 31 S 
Institution at Bhow anipui foi the 
puijiosc of continuing his studies 
and later he entered the Fiee Church 



Institution, where he earned off the 
highest prizes and scholarships 
He attracted the attention of the 
professors of the Institution and 
was a favmuiite with all, including 
the well-know n Dr Duff, by whose 
influence wath Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Babu Nil Money Mitter was enabled 
to enter the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College at Rurki, in 
1851 He was the first student from 
Bengal to be admitted into that 
Institution.hitherto intended for the 
exclusiv'C benefit of students of 
European descent Here, he obtained 
the highest prizes and stood first in 
the examination of 1852 In the 
following j'ear he passed the Com- 


mittee examination w'lth credit and 
wasawaideda special jirize of pio 
fessional books An appointment 
as Sub Assistant Civil Engineer at 
Calcutta followed, and within a few 
vcais he loSc to the rank of 
Executive Engmeei In 1859, he 
icsigiied the sen ICC and commenced 
a piofessional caieei on his own 
account, having in vaew the dev el 
ojiment of the learned bianch of 
the enginceiing piofcssion as a line 
of vv ork for Ins country men Indeed, 
in this, as in inanj' othei matters 
he w as a pioneei among the nativ es 
of India He became one of the 
foremost exponents of Indian archi 
tcctuic on modem lines, and his 
labouis resulted in beautiful edifices 
such as the palace of Mahaiaja 
Bahadur Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, the residences 0/ Babu 
Kali Kisen Tagore, Rai Nundo Lai 
Bose and Rai Pasupati Nath Bose, 
and Babu Kirti Chundcr Mitter, the 
Science Association, the Metropoli 
tan Institution and many othei 
buildings Sir Alfred Cioft, as Vice 
Cliantellor of the Calcutta Umv'ei- 
sitv', bestowed a giaceful eulogium 
upon him at the Convocation 
Meeting of 1895 After alluding to 
hsbiilliant caieci at Ruiki and in 
the jiubhc servnee, he said — ‘ ‘ He 
w as a man of vagoious and indepen 
dent spirit and after a few years 
he quitted the scrvacc of Govern 
meiit to set ujr in business for 
himself In a shoit time he lose to a 
high position a^nong the architects 
of the metiopolis To the residents 
of Calcutta it max be said — St 
moniimettlum quarts, ctrcumsptce 
The mansions of manj' of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
other important buildings of a public 
chaiacter, beai witness to the origin 
ahty and success of his ideas ” 
The public life of Babu Nil Money 
Mittei was many sided He was a 
Municipal Commissioner of 
Calcutta, Vice Chau man of the 
Cossipur and Chitpur Municipality, 
and Chairman of the South Dum 
Dum Municipality, an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 24 Parganas and 
Dum Dum, a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and a member of the 
Indian Association foi the Cultiva- 
tion of Science In memory of his 
mother he established and maintain 
ed a school in his native village of 
Barda He also established a school 
at Shambazar which he named aftu 


his gieat fiiend. Pandit Iswar 
Chunder Vidyasagai He was foie- 
niost in dev^elopmg the resources of 
Madhupur, in the Santhal Paigana=, 
as a health resort He was highlx 
popular and his steilingqualities of 
head and heart, and his integrity, 
charity and manliness, won the 
respect of all sections of the com- 
munitv He had the distinction of 
being the pioneer Indian engmeei on 
modem lines His death occurred 
on the 24th August 1894 

Mr J N MOOKERJEE, son of 
Jlr T C Mookeijee, was born in 
1869 at a xnllage near Baraset m the 
24 Parganas, and he was educated 
in his native vnllage school up 



Mi J N Moorerjee 

to the age of 10 years He was 
then taken to Calcutta and placed 
in the Sanskrit College At the 
early age of eighteen he was sent 
to vaiious places in Bengal and 
North Western Provinces with a 
well known contracting firm, 
under whose guidance he care 
fully studied for several years the 
system of vvatei works obtaining 
there, and obtained a thorough 
insight into the complicated though 
useful art of the filtration, pre 
serv^ation and supply of drinking 
water for towns 

In 1894 he established the well- 
known Engineering and Contracting 
firm of Messrs Sanyal, Mookerjee 
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Mr MANGALDASS GIRDHAR 
DASS PAREKH was born at 
Ahmedabad in ihe year i86i and 
was educated in one of the local 
schools, of that city His father, 
who had v ery limited means, was a 
good accountant He took great 
pains in giving his son a sound edu 
cation and bringing him up as a 
thorough accountant \fter finish 
mg his school caieei, Mi Parekh 
joined one of the local mills m 
Ahmedabad under the management 
of Mr Munsukhbhoy Bhagoobhai, 
as a store keepei on a small salary 
It did not take him long to master 
the Store Department By his keen 
foresight, he observed that, as the 
Mill industry was then in its 



infaiicv in Ahmedabad, a good 
margin was obtainable on the stores 
sold to the mills, and therefore he 
h ft his appointment, and made a 
sfait m tiadmg in Mill Stores on his 
ow n account He soon made money 
enough to \entuie m the trade of 
\ ai n, w herein he had extraordinaril}^ 
good success owing to liis sound 
judgment, forethought and business 
aciime . With his gams he formed 
the plan of building a mill, and with 
the help of his friends, whose con 
fidence in his business capacity was 
dail\ improring, he was enabled 
to get capitalists to take up the 
shares, and he e\ entualh formed the 
^r\oda\ a Spinning andM ear mg Co , 
Ld , with a capital of Rs 5,00,000 
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He prospeied in this attempt, 
w’hich resulted in the extension 
of the mill In 1897 he became a 
partner with Mr H M Mehta, of 
Bombay, and helped him in starting 
the Mills Stores Trading Compan)' 
of India, Limited That was a 
lucky hit, and since then both the 
pai tners have fared exceedingly w ell 
in then vauous attempts In the 
year 1901 he accepted the agency' of 
the Rajnagai Spinning & Weaving 
Co , Ld , which w'as then in a r ei^j 
deplorable financial position The 
original \alue of 1,000 rupees f 01 each 
shaie had fallen as low' as Rs 50 
only Mr Mangaldass with his usuil 
tact and ability pulled this concern 
out of the mire, and the r alue of each 
share has risen from the low' sum of 
Rs 50 to Rs 1,400 In 1904 he 
bought the Victoria Mills in Bombay 
with Mr Mehta, w'hich also proved a 
very successful bargain In fact, 
Mr Mangaldass is a self-made man, 
and by dint of his industry and 
foresight has amassed a large foi tube 
w'lthm the last 15 years, and his 
yearly income at piesent is not far 
shoitof 1^40,000 He IS a wonder- 
ful organize], and the Ahmedabad 
trade recogn’zes him as such, and 
if spared, he will soon prove to 
be a “Tata” of Ahmedabad He 
IS the Secretary' of the Mill Owners’ 
Association of Ahmedabad Mi 
Mangaldas is w'ell known for his 
chanties His puise was kept fieely' 
open dm mg the last famine, when he 
distributed baked bread, gram, etc , 
very freely to the de^ei ving, and paid 
large sums towards preserving cattle 
in the distucts He also spends 
thousands of rupees in private chan 
ties and in the cause of education 

Messrs MEISIER LUCIUS & 
BRUNING, Ld , have their offices 
at 32, Hornby Road, Bombay The 
firm has been established in Bombay' 
Since the yeai 1903 and deals pnnci 
pally' m the aniline and alizarine dyes, 
artificial mdigo, and phaimaceutical 
products manufactured by Messrs 
Farbwerke, vorm Meister Lucius A 
Brunmg of Hoechst-on Mam, one of 
the leading firms of the chemical in- 
dustry' of Germany Formerly their 
business w as carried on m India by' 
agents, and from they'eariSgg to 1903 
Mr J C R Nabert acted as such 
However, it was thought expedient 
to form a Joint Stock Company' in 
Bombay' for the fui ther dei'elopment 


of business in India, and accordingly 
in the y'car 1903 the present Limited 
Company w'as formed under the able 
Managing Directorship of Mr Nabert 
The dy'es handled by' this Company' 
ate used n dyeing cotton, wool, half- 
w'ool, silk, jute, leather, pajfer, straw, 
feathers etc , and they' can also be 
used in tlie preparation of inks, 
soaps, colouring essences, and se\ enl 
othei such jnirposes 

Mr JOHANN CARL REIN 
FRIED NABERT, the Managing 
Dnectoi of the Company', was born 
in Germany in the tear i860, and 
passed thiough a fiist class Grammar 
School, and a Commercial Academy' 
At the age of 17 he left his native 



Mr J C R NAisrar 


countiy' and les ded and tiavelled foi 
25 yeais m many different countries 
in vaiious parts of the w'oild, dm mg 
which period he gained t eiy valuable 
information and commeicial knowl 
edge He was acting as a managei foi 
several films in the Dutch Eastindies, 
Holland, and Germany', and his ex 
perience in various kinds of import 
and export trade is wide and valu- 
able In 1899 he entered the sei vice 
of Messrs Farbweike, t oim Meister 
LuCiUs & Brunmg of Hoechst on- 
Main, Germany', w’ho m the same yeai 
delegated lum as then Agent to Bom 
bay where he is now carrying on the 
large business of his firm, Messrs 
Meister Lucnis A Brunmg, I d , very 
successfully' 
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attained the position of Deputj' 
Examiner He joined the firm 
of Messrs K N Mookerjee & Co , 






the National Bank of India, Ld , 
in London, and in i8g6 proceeded 
to Calcutta to join the Bank of 
Bengal He has been connected 
with this ir^jStituti'on c\ er since, 
and has acted as its Agent at ^ aiious 
branches He became Acting 
Agent at Delhi in Mai Hi 1907 

Air R L MORGAN, of the firm 
of Messrs Landale and Moigan, 
Jute Biokeis fiist aim ed in India 
in the jeai 1880 to join his jiiesent 



Ru Sahib b C CHVTTfcRji 

in 1904, shoitly after his retirement 
from Government sei vice 

Ml SrEWARTBULLENiAIOUL 
TRIE, Agent, Bank of Bengal, 
Delhi, Mas born at Bombay in 
1872 He IS the son of the 
late G W Moultrie Agent at 

Bombay for the Bank of Bengal 

M'ho joined 

the Bank m 

1852 and 
retired on 
pension in 
iSSi Mr 
S B Moul 
trie was 
ed u c a t ed 
a t ^ 11 g b 

tile Man J 

Chester and " 

Saif or d 

Bank, Lim ^7- ^ A-'- 

I ted at L— 

Rochdale ■'T 

Lancashire, 

in the tear ' 

1 8 01 In ^■51- 

1S93 he cn 

tered the 

sert ice of Ml 


W/ 


ittr R I Moms 


firm, and on the retirement of Air 
D iAIoigan m 1S90 became the 
senioi partner The firm is one 
of tile oldest jute bickers’ estab 
hshmciits in Calcutta and *m addi- 
tion to a laigc business in baled 
juto foi exjioit it has agencies all 
o\ei the jutegioMing distiicfs for 
the supplt of ran niatei lal to tlie 
local jiite milts and bakrs 

Mes-rs \ \H \PIEI \ tO [uU 
Merchants aiirl Bahis Postgc II di 
Dacca Tli s Ini-jni -s w i t'-im 
lished in the \lii 1S9 > In wt-sis 
riiad S Nahajiict ind M di un 
Incas, and M as c an R d c'li b\ t'lin 
in equal joint sliaus { n tin 1, -1 
tear, uhtn Ah Nalnpiet janehi-id 
h.s piitiHi s iithts lid bi I inn 
the sole piopiietor 1 01 ■'Ctiril 
teirsthc business s\ a-- e 111, etl nil i-- 
a cutcha baling aif iii, but ooin^ to 
the energt and business cap it. tv 
of the pioprctoi, and his jiei-onal 
fiiend and Calcutta agent Mr 
Thaddeiis jAIesropc Th iddcu-, om of 
the leading jute brokers ol ( akiitta, 
it increased tosucli an extent tint Air 
Naliap.et Mas able to arrange for the 
piiiclnsenf a complete set of jiutc 1 
pressing plant and inachmer\ in 
190b, and since that time tin fiiin 
ha\e been packing pucca baled jute 
undei the m ell knoM n mark P A 
This de\ clopmenf h.is been attended 
M.th great succes-, m eonjunction 
M.th the original ciitcln baling biisi 
ness The 

I m [) e f 11 s 

thus afford- 
ed to an il 
rcaeh suc- 
cessful btisi 
ness has 
caused it to 
assume I irge 
^ A dimension-, 

— ^—4 L, j-irgL.thit 

e Me nded, 
net b'orl 
of Lodo n 
hii It, md ' 

- _ ^ comiiRte e'- 

~ -S-' — ij, J ira jire -i e 

' , _ - ' < {''■'Ut h a - 

-cr~- ’'*^*' '* 

N lia, 1. . 


NMitrin Ce’ s Jni 1 'cTOR' 
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(S. Co at Benares and at present 
he IS a partner of Messrs T C 
JIookei]ee & Co Water Works and 
Building Contractors to the Calcutta 
Muiiicipahtv, and Proprietor of the 
extensile brickfields at Kotriing 
on the Hooghh He is also a 
Director of the Dnited Bengal and 
As=am Pharmaceutical and Chemi 
cal Co Ld 

Mr J N Mookerjee comes of a 
noble famih , and is a gentleman of 
quiet, amiable and accomplished 
manners He is well know n for 
his charitable gifts to the poor 
and needy 

^fcssrs KRISIO \ATH MOOK- 
rR|EE cV Co Builders and Con- 


tractor^, 7 Swallow Lane Calcutta 
Established igo2 This firm have 
larned a high reputation for the 
general excellence of the r work 
particiihrh m the erection of mill 
building-- and other large work 
Wnhni the h\e rears of their exis 
tiiicc the iirm of Iv N Mookerjee 
\ Co ha\ 1 built four large mills 
Hie South Vlhauce Jute AIills at 
lagatdal , the Kinmson Jute Mills at 
littagarh, the Naihattr Jute Mills 
It Ha)imgore , and the Barnagore 
lute Pictorv (new mills) at Ballj' 
Thc\ ha\ e also completed the 
construction of the extension of the 
North \llnnce Jute Mills at 
Jagatclal and the South Barnagore 
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Jute Factoir at Barnagoic The 
firm undertake all descriptions of 
bu Iding w'ork Since the establish 
ment of the firm a separate 
department has been inaugurated 
foi execution of orderf. for supphes 
of all descriptions The sole 
proprietoi of the firm is Babti 
Kiisto Nath Morkerjee 

Btbu KRISrO NATH MOOK- 
ERJEE, sole propuetor of the fiim 
of Krsto Nath Mooker]ee Co, 
was born at Bhadracalv m 1S47 
and educated at Utterparah and 
Barrackpoie Government Schools 
On leaving school he toined Govei n- 
ment service, and spent se\ eral j ears 
in official appointments and in the 


service of the East Indian Railway 
Compauv His inclination did not, 
however, tend m the direction of 
clerical seivicc, and he joined <^he 
building trade in Calcutta in i8Sj, 
when he W'as emploe’ed by Messrs 
K L Mookerjee & Co as overseer 
of works In this capacity he per- 
sonalh superintended the construe 
tion of nine filtei beds at the 
Pulta Water Works He was also 
emploeed as oeerseer m the con 
striiction of the Jubilee Bridge at 
Hooghlv, which was entrusted to 
Messrs K L Mookerjee &. Co In 
the sereice of the same firm he also 
super\ ised the construction of many 
badges and overbridges on the 


Eastern Bengal State Railway 
After the death of Babu K L Mooker- 
jee and the consequent separation of 
the firm of S C Mookerjee &. Co , 





B-ibu Kristo Nath AFookerjei 

Babu K N Mookeijee earned out 
much work under the latter firm, 
but in 1902 he se\ ered his connec- 
tion, and started business on his 
own account Babu Kristo Nath 
Mookerjee was personallj known to 
the famous engineer, S r Bradford 
Leslie, who gave him the following 
testimonial, dated 1S87 — "Babu 
Kristo Nath Mookerjee has been 
known to me smee the yeai 1881, 
having had charge of many petty 
repairs and additions I have had 
made to the Beehive at Titt^ghur, 
and I have great pleasure m certi- 
fjmig that he is a vmr}' civil, intelli- 
gent, and industrious man, and well 
acquainted with all descriptions of 
building opeiations ” 

Rai Sahib B C CHATTERJI, 
the present manager of the firm 
of Messrs K N Mookerjee & Co , 
was born at Barrackpore in 1856, 
and IS an under-graduate of the 
Calcutta Univmrsity He joined the 
Military Accounts Depaitment in 
1878, m w’hich Department he 
obtained promotion to the gazetted 
ranks In 1894 his good services 
were recognized by Government 
with the title of Rai Sahib, and when 
he left Gov'ernment seivice he had 



Bvrsvcori IiTi Mill, Bvuv ErcLtecl bv Babu K N Mookerjee 
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. ^I^iiufacturing Co , Ld now neaily discharged, and the mill Office as Manager, and he still con 

T a Cit3? Press Co, and machiner}^ have been got into tinues in the same position 

^cl (burat) Ginning and Pressing thoioughly efficient condition Theie 

r ' T j ’d ^ Broach City Press are about 800 hands in the employ 
Co Ld (Bioach and Agra), (ginning ment of the Company The Mofussil 
and pressing), the Mahuva City Cotton Manufacturing Co , Ld , of 
rress Co , Id (Mahuva), (ginning Broach, another concern in the 
and pressing), the Amieli Piess, Agency of Messrs NaiandasRajaram 
Factor }' , the Junagadh Press &. Co , owns one of the first mills 
Factory , and the Sarasvati Mills, bu,lt iii India, by Mr London After 
I d , Bomba}' The mills were passing through many vicissitudes, 

• originally owned by the National and changing hands frequently, it 
Spinning and IVeaving Co of was acquired by Messrs Naiardas 
^ Bombay, which went nto hquida- Ra]arnn & Co, who converted it 
tion in 1S95 Messrs Narandas into a limited liability company 
Rajaram & Co purchased the mills m 1895, with a capital of Rs 
from the Lquidatois in that year 6,00,000 Since thaf perod it has 
and formed a Limited Company for steadily advanced .n piosper.ty, 
the purpose of working them The and nearly all the old machmeiy 
mills had passed thiough many has been replaced by new and up- 
hands before coming into the posses to date machines Foi the last ten 
Sion of the piesent Company, and years the concern has regularly 
were originally built when the paid fair profit on capital The 
Bombay mdl industry w'as in its whole of its output finds a market 
infancy At the time of their ac- m the country There aie about 
quisition by the Company, there 600 men in the employ of this 
W'ere only 15,200 spindles in run Company Ni J Gl^ieser 

ning, but in i8g6 the Company added 

5,000 spindles and preparation Messrs W H NEBEL A Co , r ART ^ ^ ILLS 

costing Rs 3,00,000, with a view Custom House Road, Bombay, Mer- GLEADOWE-NEWCOMEN, c i r , 
to reducing the cost of production chants, established in the year 1875 v d , a d c , f r g s , r s a {Ltent - 
For the first few years, owing to Head Office, Leipzig (Germany) Col ,U P Ltgh( Horse), Cawnpore, 
bad times consequent on famine Branches, Lyons (France), Bombay, wasborn on the gth November 1853, 
and plague, the Sarasvati Mills, in Delhi, Cawnpore, Amritsar Agen m Ii eland, and educated at Ripon 
common with the mill industry of cies throughout India, China, Austra and Durham School Mr Newcomen 
Bombay, had a very severe oideal lia and Africa Sole Proprietor, Mr came out to India in loW, and 
to pass through The energy of W F Nebel The firm principally joined Messrs Begg, ^therland 
the Managing Agents Kept the imports piece goods and all kinds of & Co , as an assistant He left the 
concern going through the period general merchandise, and now com firm and engaged in the opium, 
of depression With the improved mands an extCffisive business Mr indigo and tea industries, but in 
times of the last few years, however, John Glaeser, Manager of the firm in 1882 he left these pursuits to accept 
the Company’s affaiis have taken a Bombay, came to India in the year a position under Government in the 
prosperous turn The cap tal debt is i8g6 to take charge of the Bombay Public Works Department I rom 

this service he retired in i88z, 
to join the firm of Messrs Cooper, 
Allen & Co , Cawnpore, in which he 
rose to a partnership, w'hich he 
still retains At the time of his 
retirement from the Public M^orks 
Department he was Assistant 
Director General of Railwaj's at 
Simla Mr Newcomen did good 
work as President of the late Com 
mercial Mission to Persia and was 
rewarded for his sei vices with the 
Companionship of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, and the thanks 
of H B M ’s Go\ eminent, con- 
veyed through the Go\ ernor- 
General in Council He is a 
volunteer of high standing, being 
Lieutenant Colonel Commanding the 
United Provmies Light Horse, and 
Mofussil Cotton Manufacturing Co, Ld is an Aide de Camp to the \ ceroy 

46 
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]ute business, with cutcha baling 
plant, m Naramgan], which is 
carried on m conjunction with his 
Dacca , business These premises 
are known as the Goodnail premises 
and were oiiginallj' acquired, by 
pui chase, from Mi A Lucas in 1900 
In the management of his ventures 
Mr Nahapiet has been ably assisted 
by hismanagei, Mr H M Shircore, 
who still works under him in the 
same capacity 

Mr THADDEUS SETH 
NAHAPIET, Sole Piopuetor of 
Nahapiet & Co , was born at Julpha, 
Ispahan Persia, in 1866 and came to 
Indn as a boy in the early eighties 
He was educated at the Cilciitta 



Mr T S Nahipibi 

Boys’ School and the Doveton 
College On leaving school he 
obtained an appojntmentin a shellac 
manufactuung concern Th,s busi 
ness did not suit him, and after three 
years he joined the jute trade 
as an assistant to the W'ell known 
pioneer m jute, the late Mr Abra 
ham Lucas, who, with Mr Marcar 
Da\id, \/as one of the first men in 
the jute field He served Mr Lucas 
at seieral stations in East 
Bengal, for three or four years, when 
he was admitted as a w'orking 
partner with Mr Lucas, w ho at the 
same time ga\e hiii> his daughter in 
marriage In the following }eai the 
iirm of Nahapiet iS. Co was started 


jointly by Mossis Nahapiet and 
Lucas, and w'orked alongside 
Mr Lucas’ owm picmises This 
business w'as subseqiienth' acquired 
by Ml Nahajnet 111^903, throiigb 
the influence of Mi T M Thaddcu=, 
Ml Nahapiet was asked to work 
the pucca baling inismcss at 
Naiainganj, earned on undci the 
style of Messrs kl Sarkies & Sons 
Under Mr Nahapict's energetic 
management, this concern rapidly 
assumed a degree of prosperity that 
could not but have been \er\ pleas- 
ing to its proprietors He even 
tually handed it over to iMessrs 
Finlay, Muir A Co , who now w'ork 
the business Since that time kli 
Nahapiet has devoted himself to 
W'orking his own business, which 
IS m a h ghl}' successful and jiios 
porous condition 

Messrs NARANDAS RAJARAM 
& Co , 2, Dean Lane, Fort, Bombay 
established in 1S60 Dealers in 
Cotton, Seeds Iron, and Wheat 
Agents foi Cotton Mills Gmning 
and Pressing Factories Partneis, 
Messrs Vijbhucandas Atmaram, 
Maganlal Thakoordas, Ramdas 
Narandas, and Pinshotamdas 
Thakurdas Of twm former jiart 
ners, Mr Narandas Purshotamdas 
retiied from the firm in iSos, and 
Mr " ’ m died m 

1894 Atmaram, 

the senior partner of the fiim, also 
retired on the i8th October 1906 
Ml Purshotamckvs 1 hakurdas 


solely manages the firm’s cotton 
business, while the other partners 
devote tlicii ittcntion to the seed 
ind press business The fiim was 



Mr \ijniHL\M)vs tTMvrwi 

established for the purpose of 
caiiymg on business m the above 
mentioned commodities, m which 
a very large and profitable trade 
has been done for nearl} half a 
century In addition, the firm hav e 
taken up agencies for the follow- 
ing Joint Stock Companies The 
Sarasvmti klills Ld , Bombay 
(spinning onl}’) , the Mofussil 
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in the printing business he had es 
tablished, and in his other ventuies 
The Munshi is a large landed piopiie 
tor, having inheiited the anrestr-ii 


propel ty His zemindaries in 
tnc districts of Aligarh aie 
very extensive, and he has a 
palatial residence at Ahgaih 
He owns considerable personal 
propel tj? in land in the districts 
of Gonda, Barabanki, Unao, 
and Hamirpore, where, being 
an aident and progiessive 
agiiculturist, he carries out 
extensive expel iments in the 
cultivation of held and garden 
produce Recently he has 
staited an e\peumeiital garden 
in Lucknow In business, 
Jlunshi Piag Naiain’s connee 
tions are veij' extensive Be 
sides being the piopiictor of 
the Newal Kishorc Steam Plait- 
ing Woiks and the Lucknow 
Iron Works, he also canies on a 
banking business to facilitate 
his large operations, extending 
thiougli the United Pi ounces 
He is also a Dnectoi of the 
Uppei India Papei JIiU Co , 

Ld , a conceiii of wlvch hia 
father, Mwiishi Newal Kishoie, 
c I E , w as the founder He is 
a meinbei of the Uiipci India 
Chamber of Commeice, an 
honorary niigistrate, a direc 
tor of the Bliargava Comine''cial 


Bank Jubbulpore a trustee of the 
Agra College, and membei of the 
Miimeipal Boaid He is a'so pio 
piietor of the Newal Kishore Ice 


Factory at Lucknow' In lusvaiious 
works he gives employment to up- 
wards of 1,500 men Munshi Piag 
Narain is the compilei of the Sahifai 
Zariin (golden book), w'hich he pub 
lished in 1003 This is a splendid 
Indian biographical work, contain- 


ing 2,000 biographies and 500 illus 
tratioii', and is issued n a stjle 
highlj creditable to the pub!isIiti-> 

Mr GOVIND PERSHAD 
BHARGAVA, son of the late Babu 
Rain Sawak, ^oungci brother of 
Munshi Newal Kishou ciE,was 
boin m 1S77, iducited at 

I ucknow and Agia After haiing 
school, Goiiiid Peibhad cntcud the 
engaiecring p'ofcs-ioii, and h uing 
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and in '1803, just ten \eais fiom 
the date of the Calcutta E\hiIntioii, 
and fourteen 3 ears from the found 
mg of the Compain, the Calcutta 
factory n as started on a small scale 
on a plot of giound, secured 1)\ JIi 
Shorter, bn a portion of the estate 
of the late King of Oudh at Garden 
Reach The umfoi m success attend 
mg the operations of tin Comiiam 


were again manifested in the Calcutta 
factory, which has been thrice en 
larged, necessitating two increases of 
capital, which now amounts to eleven 
lakhs of rupees 

The Calcutta factory was erected 
on lines similar to the Meerut pre 
mises, the buildmga standing on four 
sides, forming a large quadrangle 
convenient for carrymg on out door 
work, and for storing casks, cases and 
other items not liable to injury from 
the weather The offices are situa 
ted on the noith of the quadrangle, 
and may be seen in the centie oi 
the first p ctuie, the uppei flooi being 
used as lesidentml quaiteis The 
soap boiling house stands immediate- 
ly behind the offices In a corner of 
this building is a lofty jilatform, from 
which the manufactuier is able to 
direct the opeiations of soap boiling 
These operations are conducted in 
enormous vats, in which are placed 
the ingredients for soap making 
On completion of the boiling, the 
mixture is run through large pipes 


111 the sides of the boiling vats, into 
a mixing imeh re, uheie n the soaj) 
IS coolccl don n In the case of soaps 
for toilet purjioses, the colour and 
perfume arc heie added Fiom 
these m.xeis '’the soap ,s lun into 
huge boxes, made of jdates of non 
clamped together, m uhch it is 
allonedto leman foi tin ee to four 
dai" or unt 1 qu. to cold, when the 
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clamps and side plates aie remoied 
and a biobdignagian block of soap 
is reiealed, standing on the bottom 
plate which rests on iron wffieels, 
enabling the finished block td be run 
to any part of the factory foi cut 
ting up If the soap is of household 
description, it is cut into bars by an 
ingenious machine and allow'ed to 
drj' in open piles, when it is ready 
to pack m cases foi delivery Toilet 
soap passes thiough a more elaborate 
stjde of cutting, and is dried in a 
room heated to a rather h ghei 
tempeiature than the hottest cham 
bei of a Tuikish bath The pieces 
aie then stamped into tablets of 
\arious shapes, usually wath the 
Comjiant's name on one side and 
the name of the soap on the other 
Next to the boil ng house is the 
cutting and stampmg room, where 
the tablets are cut and stamped 
above described Adjacent to the 
stamping room is the packing room, 
whei e the tablets are put up in suit 
ably labelled cases of various shapes 
and sizes The Toilet Soap milling 
room, a \ery impoitant department, 
IS devoted to the manufacture of the 
highest class of toilet soaps These 
are made fiom edible oils and fats, 
carefully claiified, and boiled with 
the requisite chemicals, resulting in 
a white curd soap w'h ch is cut into 
shavings by machinerj', all the 
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perfected himself mis appoint! d 
manager of the L\ickno\% lion 
Woiks in iSqq, which post he Ins 
capably tilled ei ci since The 

M'orks, 'n hicb gi\e cmploMiieut to 
about 300 men, foim an entirely 
Indian industry, no nuropeans 
being employed They make i 
bpceiaht> of bolts, ri\cts and nuts, 
as well as steel trunks, ci'-h bo\(s, 
tte They do v Kigc contiact 
business with iailwa\s Mi (>o 
\ind Pershad is a meinbci of tin 
Soeietj of Eng nceis, Engl uni 

The NORri-f-WESl SO \P ko 
Ld One of tin mo^t interest ng 
teatmes of modem Inin .s the jiio 
gress made 111 aits iiul iiiiiiufic 
ture- Of these latter, one of the 
most strkig iS soap and when 
soap IS mentoned, the name of 
the North West Soap M unifactmiiig 
Compant natur ilh come-' fir-'t to 
mind The difficult, es to beoeet 
come b^ the jnoncers of in ladtisiir 
of this desciiption are not ease to 
realise, except by those who ban 
actwalh ex-perienced these difficul- 
ties It IS beside the mark to sa\ 
that the experience and workshoji 
piactice of the Western world aic 
ready to hand , for to start a factors 
m India is a vastly different matlei 
to starting one m Europe In the 
first place, skilled woikmen hare 
literally to be cieatcd owl of a law 
material, so ignorant, so picjudiced, 
so different from anything to be 
found anywhere else m the w orld, 
that the task often seems imjiossi- 
ble Then, again, theie is the 
climate India with a chmatc 
ranging from intense cold to ex 
treme heat, sometimes exceedingly 
dry , and at othei s surcharged w 1 th 
humidity, presents unexpected dif 
ficulties to the manufacturei, 
pai ticularly to him whose business 
it is to make soap Bearing these 
facts in mind, the phenomenal 
use of the North-West Soap Com- 
pany must be looked upon as no 
mean achievement, and asicflect 
mg great credit upon those who 
adventured the r capital and 
endow'ed the enteipiise w' th the r 
brains and skill 

The concern wns or ginally' 
started as a prii ate enterprise at 
Meerut m 1879 The original 
promoter miscalculated the 
ainount of capital required, and 
his funds soon becoming exhaus 


tccl, a few fiiiiid-', Euiojk 111 md 
nitixc, tanu to hix lul, ind r uMiig 
the sum of Rs 7=5 ooo ugisfi n ti tin 
hu-'intss IS a hinitid h ihiliti com 
panx riuis w IS imtt ittd tin if 
tiiniif to mik< highh* n lii'i d toili t 

|=r-= :: - -IT . 
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soap-, in India after modern Euio 
pcan methods Soap, of i kind, 
had been made in India foi cen 
tunes, but any both who has had 
the misfoitunc to come across Dtcca 
01 ‘\mritsai soap w.Il douhit appre 


(iit( 1 ch iiigi tint h IS I mil, I d tin 
fr igi iiitli SI Mit, d, dikfiK, irnl 
ri fiiud toifi t SI, tp^ now turn'd out 
b\ tin ton from tin futoni-' of tin 
\ortIiMi-'t So i|) ( oiii]) in\ 

ill' Ml nut Mori-, iri sumt'd 
mini nil iitl\ 11 ir tin m im litn of 
tin \ortli M I -li rn R iilv a\ ind 
Inn tin rown prn U' suhne rin 
di-igii of tin ti(i<>r\ 1' i sf|ini-i , 
tin tilorl 0(1 tin iit-iln ng ociupid 
ill tin ojl|i,-s 11 lull til It on tin 1 orth 
form- ri idi mi il (iiiiitir- for tin 
stiff 1 In mill r two Sid,-- ( omjiris, 
tin fntoii prop! r iiul loii'ist of 
storis, sii ip iig, I iiidh mikiiif,, 
st imp ng poking ind di-sp itili tin 
di )i iitiin lit' 

1 loin its tin<)itim tin ( ominnx 
Ills suKi-ssfiii ind iltlioiigli till 
ipiilti of tin -Dip In- ill in 
loi’stinth .niproMil h\ t.rili--s 
ixpiriini't till first out]>iit of tin 
fartort w is of the higln-t i la's \t 
tlie ( driUt V Exh h t on of 1SS3 S4 
till ( ompini ginid the ouli (lold 
Midi! iw ir'hfl f()rsoip-.iiianufirttir 
id out of rngla'id Tlie I iti Mr kE 
Short! 1, till n (lint r tl kl in igir, w is in 
clnrgi of till ixliihit, wh chuu’sistid 
of soips luiinif utiirul h\ him«elf 

Till h gh quiliti of tilt North 
Wistiui Soajis soon utrtcticl 1 
w (k di lull'd and ,n cowsequinti, 
the Meeiut Morks hid to he 
lejiL itedly extended, and tin e ip t il 
of the CompiTiy was twice increased 
Still, the fniilities were not sufliciint 
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(.nmonn lii --ii,,- ‘i,, j,, 

Kt I (. vijo, i., !li. 4,1 ,t< !i I-, , 
"o'ili K*. iiiv ( < n !i 11,1 , , , 

in nm* h n,t. ! >>- , ( ,,m 

pun < <tf 1,1 in ^ \( ^1 I ,i(t II, h 

uitii T vnnil !'■ -v'lu I 11 ii’ 1 \ hi I 
tl- 1)11 i[i!\ Mr <ji ii i\ II ,1 1 I it< r 
' >!ti for i! 1 i>, I - . h ir 1 , I .11 

thi 1 1 , I K 1,1 1 ii 1 V , (I ’m )>i V 

ll»£. ( «, II iM !n i> ' I i- !', 1 1! 

hriiK ii ill' r, , I ^ Hi il! I III K 

’irniil 1,11 in m ■ hii'ii ii 1 1 nn • 
T!i. • 'iin,' I'v ! ' iii'i u 1 u 
^ ii'hi r ( 11 i( ! '- H I ^ I hi 

Xinir Ilf \, Il I K II i III iliiii 

<'ir\ \ I'l , ^1 I'l III Iiiih 1 i' 1 ! 

I !> ) III I \!i \ I I I llKi mill 

•^mii 1. -t U, 1 1. Ill- K 111 u ~ ,i,,i 

^Iiiitir j> ih.t, s I ^,ij, 1 \ , r\ 

! ir^i Inii-iiii ■- I I " ’ i-t il! rl I ^ 

in Iinii I I! rh'i’i'i (In I, nhn 

ill Of, I 1 i!s 1 ij n’hi '■ Ojjn j-s 

hiiih (ml ,i,il 'lilt* ir\ 1 h, nni 
film »<i ilii I'niur Ii i- 'li niih 
nun Will \i ir ilii r \i ir nnl tin 
('impnn i-- u ]'ri , ni wort mu' m 1 
MTV llirniiu (iiiiilifinn 

llK ORII M \I ^ 0 \ 1 ‘ I \(. 
TOR^ ( ih nil i 11 n« iniiiirn 
V is isi ili!i<-)ii i! Ill (Ik m ir iQoh 


I ni I', in.ni'-hiii tliinui lio if . ilh 
th 111, t 1',, I' il ill I'n III li 111 I liin- 
lof'ir'li II! 1 nil 1, Inn Ilf (mil t oqi 

1 ><! '.i,lj,s 111 ill ill iIljlIlDIl Jill 

Jill I , - I III i <1 1 u (Ik I'll tun 
n III I , ij ihfi ixpiil-. iinli'iilii' 
tl I 1 III iiii! Ill si nil Iliiiil'. i,f in inn- 
f' Inri ii- 1 tirii I' nut III (In fiinmis 
uiji III ii iif 1 tmii ■> Ilf 1 I nil I In 

I 1 1 i sji ( -.j) j, ( (,i , 1,111 ihi t[,s 

n i'i it till Oiii n( il r 1' \ innnii 

SIK II flMlllI ^ Itll till ],lll)Ill tlllt 
tin in 111 i 1 nil lit lini (n 11115,1,1 1 
111 till iiiilttioii il III 11 liiiK n form ilv 
iiu tmli ,1 ij,- Tii'l I ' ti 1 j,l nil liir 

Inrsi, j III, t'lt tl iiiitiiiiii Ilf till 

I II ii'f, I i til i-, 1 11 >,is 11 IS hi 1 11 
r ii-v ,1 .<■» _ I'lx, 11 " I'l '■ il i\ <'f tuili t 
III! t <1 ,1, III' pi I il '\ <if 1 ) ir nil 
Kill r I iiiniiii II I il s, 1 , 51 s III, f 11 - 
Inn IniiMiiiU’' ti’ >11 IS nil! Inii 
h I 1 s},i 1 1 ilh I n I tl (1 I Ilf \ HI 

situitiii It lii'i H n. Ill ( iliiitti 
Jill pr'iilui Is til till J'ntnn lim 

lint \ itli still mu sin 1 1 ss thiI its 

ifi Ills ir, ,11 i Sin lloniisliinu' 
iiinilitiiiii \i, puns iic sjnr, il 
In I iisuiu til, (iitiiri siiriiss of till 
I ii tun mil to iinint 1111 t li t 
St Hill iril of ixcilliini of its in nin- 
f ii liiri s in, I to till' I iiil till m miff ■ 


mini )n\c ilqintuf] 1 young man of 
coiisiilcrihlu t ilciit to \isit Pins 
\ lifn he IS irqiiiniiKi hno\, ledge of 
till 111 s', mil most iiniirovcfl modes 
of s , ip in'll mg IS nrncfl oil m one 
of tin 1 iru'i st so-ip f ictorics of Pins 
i 111 OriLiil il So ijiFu torviii order to 
(flirt till jnintingof its ov n libels 
uli 1,1 till, hist stile Ins estiblished 
1 iniiiliiigiiri 'S mini d the Pingon 
J-’ii's \ Inn Iiigdi cliss piiiilmg IS 

I 'iriiil out flu I letor) Ins hicn 

II ink (1 111 UI1 mi d ils ind ccrli- 

lirilt-, III linin' ji-iris of Indii 

foi Its SI) ips Till Pro|)iulr''s is 
'srim ill Ilcmiiilim Choi ilhur'ini 
Hid 1 ui nth min fiom Pins let-, 's 
clumisi ind fonsnhing t\|Kit 
Siijn imlL.iiieiit B r (ilio^h III in i- 
Ui r I) I Kii isbibt II t I’l iiuq, r, 
P \ (hili.niiti hoili 1^ biijier- 
1 1'oi I’ K ( In' r ii Tti ill tchinc 
mister “s ( Mn'iimdu es- 

jiitclier S Bisi IS riiert iic iboiit 

10 1 orkmeii iiid others emj)Io3eil 

11 (he iiork'- iicjireseiililiics 

for Briinli 0 ,fices — Poi Biir-na 
mil till Pit I'lSt, II Gnpti for 
Midris iiitl Ceilon J Giijifi , for 
Bonil) 11 ^Itss^s K 13 Sen Co , 
for the L lilted Pronnris ind the 
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surplus moistuic being c\-\poratcd 
in the di j iUg 100m, till the so i]i is of 
the intuie ct due d chips These irc 
giound in "i mill, between grinite 
roller', Miitil a stiff, honiogencous 
paste IS pioduced which again is 
force d b\ a machine of enormous 
powei through interchangeable 
mouth pieces, accotdmg to the shipe 
ot tiblet lequircd It cmeiges in i 
coot iUioiis bai, which is cut off into 
suttble lengths to be piC'Scd into 
irtist c shapes in powerful screw 
piC'Sis The lesLilting tablets uc 
wiipied m artistic wnp]ieis of 
vaiious designs, and packed in su,l- 
ible boxes, lined with lace ji i]iei and 
ne ith labelled 

Candle making foims anotliei 
branch of the Compain s bus nO'S 
the mateiials being 
largely pioduced on 
the premises Gl\- 
cerme, winch is so 
largely used in to let 
piepai ation, is made 
at the fdctoiN be 
mg a 113 product of 
'ats and oils The 
Compain has a 
complete installa- 
tion foi clan{^ ng 
and concentiating 
the “wifeet water' 
which contains the 
g 1 y c e ri n e The 
Company ha\e m 
stalled a cool 
chamber, where 
tallow IS pressed to 
remo\e the oil (the 
hard portion 01 
wax being the onl)' 
item w'hich is le 
quiied foi candle 
making), so that 
the operation need 
not be discontinued during the 
hot weathei on account of excessive 
temperature The candle moulding, 
a vei}' interesting bianch of the 
Company’s business, which is carried 
on in a sepaiate loom, forms the 
subject of one of the accompanying 
illustrations 

Tin, card, and wood box making 
IS a branch of the Companj’’s busi 
ness w hich is earned on as a separate 
department under the name of the 
N -\V Box Manufacturing Company 
It IS conducted m a sepaiate build 
mg, and not only supplies the tins 
and boxes required by the Soap and 
Candle Company, but has also an 


cxUiisi\( (Innfck (liioiiglioiit Ind i 
Hue, hoxts foi leue <on<( e ihlt 
ptiriio'-i ill tumid out lins for 
lea, coffie ] im, pn 'i 1 u d fi mt 
tobicro, ugautli', iiiowroot toolli 
]iow der, hl.iekmg. It Tthi r jioli'hi ' 
etc C ud ho ird boxi ' foi imlliiurt, 
tailoung, liihudislitre hoofs 
Clgllettes, (hi roofs, < t< Wooden 
boxes, and eeire disuipfion of 
jncking cisis, (,)i forw luling goods 
i)\ I 111 01 jiosf I lit fufoie ills 
i complete [tliiif of up to el iti 
michintie foi the nji.d m iiiiif n 
tiire of hoxi s, nuhidiiu' 1 s, t rif 
wonderful nail. ng m u him -, b\ 
meins of wh.rh flit suks mul 
bottoms of eeooden boxes in n i li d 
togctliei eeie spttd.h as ma.i\ is 
sx mils l)(,ngdii\tn home it one 
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time, when required Eeerv branch 
of the Comjiany’s business is under 
skilled European supeieision, and in 
chaige of men who ha\e gamed 
expert knowledge of their business 
in the best manufacturing concerns 
in England and Eurojic Tlie other 
emplojcs of the Company aie 
entiielj' natn es of India 1 he capital 
has been laigely subscribed by 
Indian shaieholdcrs, and by fai the 
laiger jiart of the material used in 
the manufactuie of soap and candles 
IS of local production The Com- 
pany therefore may justl}' claim to 
be a real Sw'adeshi enterprise of the 
best kind 


rii- \flRI H W ' ‘■1 I \\. 

M ( omjMiit Imiifid, Ca" 11 
[ion I sf ilili'hi d 111 till ft ir 

1^9’, III 111 Ofiiii f nwipori 
with igi III .( ' tlironi'liont Imln 

London \gi nts \11 n Brofhi r- ix 
(omjntu, i( f)i f'm'li.n ‘'(jinn 
Bi'liop-,, ift 'strut III' f out]) ui\ 
md Its 1 I' tort V Is tiist stirtid in 
till % I 11 ikiii 1)\ Mr i I o\ 
With till 10 o]) rifionof tir Bond, 
mil in till \i ir iSfi', tin roinuii' 
w IS ttiriii I into I liiiuti'l li diilitf 
loinpiiif with 1 nomm il runtal 
of rn|iii' till I'lh' sub cntHd 
■'I’d 1 5)^ I il h- ill' { 0111(1 III’ 
uiijili'ss oMi I s>i) 1 111 Is, uni its 
firtort- in' jiiuii Is o" iijif 35 
n n ' 111 1 ind on tin biiiks of tin 
fi 1111,1 s III! ( oni|i iin IS tin 
' I'gi s ri 1 1,1 in il I r 

of II I'In r goods in 
iln I isf md immi- 
f II tun s throughout 
with tin Iitfst mil 

hi st 1 ngi.sli md 

\nurcin nnrhi- 
lurf, wh It i\tr\ 
ill (1 irimtiU IS con 
trolli d hv J.iirojn in 
(Xjurts Bts (Its 

btmg tanntrs and 
cnrr.trs, tht ( om 
j) m\ miiiuf icturis 
bags, trunks jiort 
m inti mx G 1 ids- 
toiit bigs, suit 
c ists, courier and 
brief b igs, belting, 
luriuss saddles, 
boots, shoes tri- 
\elling requisites 
of t\ei\ deserq)- 
tion md militan 
equqimcnts 1 lie 
leather used is 
tanned and cur- 
ried m the Compant’s own factorr, 
on exact English pnncqilcs and b\ 
the latest scientific metliods, and is 
absolutely free from the objection 
able smell, common to practicalh 
all countrj productions Each 
article jModiiccd is subjected to a 
see ere and searching examination 
bofoie leaving the Tactorj The 
Compain Ins serioush rccogmml 
the imjrortancc of attuning 
stiength and durabilitf in the jirc 
paiation of all its goods, and cx- 
eicises the greatest care in the 
selection of all mateinl employ- 
ed, buying hides and skins m all 
parts of India, from Peshawar to 
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niui inliqn(\ wlmh ilMriitin7( 

their tnii'' u tiiiiis with Ju iii In 
hcl, It in i\ ix >. ii(i u itliout < \ u i'< r 1 
tinn th It till ' line •)\ tl 1 II --ti I L,hl 
font ird ill nlint,s ikIkiii iliinmiuil 
of olwt 1L!L^ wliieii '•loi (1 III ilu u n 
of frnr iiiteriinir-i in l)ti--iK-- 
I>et\\icn iJiii^ilis mil 1 iiiojk in-- 
III jirn iti lilt 1 oth fithi r tnd ‘•on 
iri t\Tiuj)lc, to tliiir loniitreimii 
lli(\ ire oithodo' liindii'', ind 
lu)m;litliL\ iri t( I nowh lUi d le uhi'- 
of their lonvniinite , thi \ stdl ut vni 
tile •'iiiijili ind ijiiii 1 M ns 01 ilii,r 
e irl\ li‘ , in 1 1 \ 1 r\ iliinu till \ elo is 
ehii ictuuid li\ iniiitire il"<ii(iid 
osteiit itiim 1 hoii(,h tin \ urn full 
stojir to till II L< IK roils iiujii Is •, tin 
World Tt I ir(,( 1 nows\ ei \ Iitth of the 
e\ttiit of fin ir i\t<iisnt ihiritics 


Ml -Is ri \Kr, M.I EX 5 . Co , 
^I iiiiif 11 Imin ' ind I) 1 s i>c 11 - 1 n g 
( 111 mist' mil \ti ill d W itii M inu 
I Ilium- Iiufnow Est ililishcd III 
tin \i 11 l‘'5I ^ Ifi sides In ,iig w holt, 
-ill I hi mists mil III iiitif letiiK Is of 
11 1 It' d w iti I- I n 1 1 iigi SI lit , tilt 
'nil till I I niisidi r ihlt gt in i il liii-i 
III-- I- miiiorlii- |>hologi ijihii 
siipjihi I- I It 1 hi \ 111 il o tiic 

tioniii- in I 1 iii'i w i\ of hii'iiii - , 
md il-f> di il lug. K III fiiriiitiiit 
Diii.iig tin pist Ini M It- till 
liijii ln\e higih i\ltndid fin ir 
hiisiiu s ind {lull hii.ldiiig it 
Liiekiiov , \ ith Us t\teusn> fioiit 
igt, lb out of till fnu-t ill the 
tile Tine iiujilo' sceuil I'liio 

jii 111- md ihoiit fift\ iiitne till 
|)lo\ii- I hen wlioK-ilt cililogiu 


LiiuilitLs all o\ci Iiicli 1, and leads 
to i eei^ large bitsincs- i\Ir 
folia Vlbtrt Baiij'ird the piesciit 
hi 1(1 of iht bu-iness has been a^so 
tilted with the firm for the past 
20 j'e Us ind his conducted it 
him-(If for the last fiic years He 
IS a qu ihfied chemist and icqtnred 
his t \]itritncL III England 

Me-sis 1 >V\ 10 \ eV Cj Hoot 
md Shoe Mamif It tiircib md Im 
poitcrs \llihibid lbs Inm was 
ong nilh t-tilih-htd m C ilciitta m 
tilt t irl\ si\t fs in ll'i late Adam 
I’lNton but w isremtned to Allaha 
bid in the \eir ibbq Mi Vd\m 
I’.i\ 1 on t Iliad on tin business till 
h s death 111 I'loo when he was 
-ticei ctled m the piopiictorship 
b\ In- two sons ^Itss^s George 
mil Lieliii Pi\ton, md liis 
tiaiiglittr Miss Kate Pi\ton \ ho 
inlitritid the business Messrs 
Gtorgi md Evelyn Paxton aio 
tilt ittnc managers of the firm’s 
iffa I' llic\ mannfaetuie high 
class hand stun boots and shoes, 
walking iidiiig, shooting, and all 
ties! iiptions ol men’s footgear, 
and in tins department they 
einiilov some 30 skilled workmen 
who ha\i. dl been tiaincd in the 
bu-.ness of minufactuic by 
Messis PixtonKCo Their manu 
factiirc of hand made boots and 
shoes IS a s])ecial line, and thej' do 
a \ ery extensn c business, not only 
in India, but with Hong Kong, 
Singajtore, Penang, Burma, and 
with England Ihej' are also 
large importers of harness, sad 
dlcry and spoiling goods Both 
the man igmg jiartncrs aie thor 
oughlv piacticil men m their 
line of business, having received 
tbcir tr lining with their father 
tlr George Paxton, Managing 
P.ai tnci in Messrs Paxton &. Co , 
Allah.ibad w'as born at Simla in 
tlic vcai 1863 and educated at 
schools 111 Simla and Calcutta 
On leaving school he ]omed lus 
father 111 the business of Paxton 
&. Co , ill whiCh he has lemaiiied 
cvei since He has devoted a 
gicat deal ot time and attention to 
Ihecmasonry, having been initiat- 
ed m 1885 'll Lodge “ Indepen- 
dence with Philanthropv,” E C 
391, and has been Tieasuier since 
igoo, succeeding his fathei in 
that office He was jiieviously 
Secretary from 1886 to 1900 He 
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Punjab, P Chakravarti , for 
Dacca, Messrs INI P Dey The 
Managing Director is Mr P N Roy 
Chowdhury The capital invested 
amounte to Rs 1,00,000 

Messrs M OSTERMAYER &■ 
Company, Merchants and Agents, 
3, Elphinstone Ciicle, Bombay, 
were established in the year iSgi 
by Mr M Ostermayer They have 
a branch in Madras, i6g, Devaiaja 
Modelly Street Mr M Ostermayer 
retired in the year x8g8, when 
Messrs G Ostermayer and H He 
berlein took over the firm It 
deals principally in dyes, represent 
mg the well knowm firm of Badis 
che Amlin and Soda Fabrik, Lud 
vigshafen on Rhine, Germany, the 



Mr G OSThRMAlER 


inventors and manufacturers of ah 
zarine and aniline dyes and other 
chemicals, supplying the same all over 
the world They have also manu 
factured the “Artificial Indigo” foi 
the last seven or eight years The firm 
also represents Brunner, Mond & 
Company, Limited, Northwnch, Eng 
land It supplies t > mills and othei 
dve houses all the dye stuff and 
the chemicals required in the pro 
cess of dyeing, bleaching printing, 
etc The firm designs dje houses 
either sepaiatelj or in connection 
with mills or other kindred nidus 
try, and supplier the complete 
installation and other machinery 
required bj' the mills The firm is 
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a member of the Bombay Chambei 
of Commeice 

Mr G OSTERMAYER, partnei 
in the above firm, w'as bom in 
Germany in 1871 lie was also 
educated theie, and aftei passing 
the mihtaiy tiaining was engaged 
with Messrs G L Gaisei, Mer 
chants, Hamburg, in the year i8gi 2 
He was then connected with 
Messis S Albrecht 8. Company, of 
Manchester, foi a jear, was m the 
south of Germany for thiee years, 
and then joined the Badische Amlin 
and Soda Fabiik for three months, 
and afteiwards came to India 
m the ycai 1893 to join Messrs M 
Ostermajei 8. Comjiany Mr H 
Heberlem joined the firm m the 
year 1892 He was born m Ger 
many, and was educated jiartlj’ 
m German)' and jmrtlj' in Switzer- 
land He gamed his commercial 
knowledge and experience m differ- 
ent Banks in Switzerland, Ger 
many and England He w'as also 
connected with different commei cial 
houses in Europe He came to 
India in the year 1892 as an assist- 
ant m the firm, and was made a 
partner in the year 1898 

Messrs PATTON 8, Co , Incor 
porated Accountants and Auditors, 
2, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta 

Mr Lauder Primrose Patton 
came to Calcutta in Januar)' 1892 
as Accountant to Messrs Lyall, 
Marshall 8. Co Pn ist November 
1897, he began practice at No 2, 
Mangoe Lane, as a public account 
ant under the style of Patton R Co 
Ml Patton IS an associate of the 
Society of Accountants and Auditors 
(Incoi pointed 1885), london 

Messis BUTTO KRISTO PAUL 
& Co , 7 8: 12, Bonfield’s Lane Cal 
cutta This well known firm was 
founded by Babu Butto Knsto Paul, 
and IS at present owned by him, 
and h.s son, Babu Bhut Nath Paul 
They are wholesale and retail chem 
ists and druggists and impoiters of 
patent and propri.etary medicines 
and suigical instruments Their 
head office is in Bonfield’s Lane, 
Calcutta, and they have branches 
all over the tow'n From the small 
est beginning, a business which is the 
largest in the line in the w'hole of 
India has been built up There is 
hardly another Bengali firm which 


lias attained the same eminence or 
enjoys the same rejmtation and jiopu- 
larity as the firm of Butto Knsto 
Paul 8. Co Babu Bhut Nath Paul 
W’as compelled to discontinue his 
studies at an early age to join lus 
father’s business, which tven then 
had grow n so much as to he imiiossi 
ble of efficient management by Babu 
Butto Knsto Paul alone This 
eecnt marks an cjioch m the his 
toiy of the firm, for from the 
moment Babu Bhut Nath Paul took 
Ins scat behind the counter, success 
caniC m with a rush and the business ' 
began to increase by Icajis and 
bounds, audit is well known that the 
jiresent unique jiosition of the firm 
IS due to lus undoubted genius, 
single minded dceotioii, and rc- 



Brfbii Ditto Kristo P\cl 


markable business acumen The 
magnitude of the business and the 
great reputation it desen edlv en 
joys for its honest and straight-foi- 
ward dealings ha\ e secured for it the 
distinguished and (to a Bengali) 
lare honoui of Viceregal patronage 
Messis Butto Knsto Paul 8. Co 
have over 300 assistants m their 
employ, and are the manufactui ers 
of many indigenous drugs and 
chemicals, w Inch have found an e\- 
tensiM cuculation throughout India 
The boundless trust and confidence 
which the big European and Ameri- 
can business houses repose m Messrs 
Butto Knsto Paul & Co , furnish 
incontestible proof of the honesty 
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PioNttR Condiment Companx's Tactoki 


iimiliillih Strut 
C ill iitt 1 , in iniif ll 
tiiii.i-' of tlu crk 
hritid ‘niuiiu i” 
Hi ind Indi in con 
d i me n t s , J ini'- 
]ellRe elintmx-' 
preeerM.-' mumi 
iadc'-,s\riii)'-,‘-uiccN 
pickk'' ckttsiN 
cinr\ jinudi IN, jitp 

pers, N.ncftAr, eti 
1 o tliiN business till 

Coin]! in V hiM u 
centh nddtd the 
]irtpar Uion of b ii 
ic\, arrow loot ind 
similar food stuffs 
specially prcjiaicd 
foi the use of in 
fants and nn iluls 
and tluy make i 
specialitj of Indian 


broiielit to 111 ir 1 111 (omi’iiu 
liui snrmouiittd tlu'i dillii iiltu - 
and j'lit ll]' in In riiu t i dU si did 
tins pn-ervi- of Indiiti fruits 
wliiili in spiel ilh .itlr.utixe as 
utaiiiin], the eli ir letiiist e flivour 
of tlu fresh irtiele 1 he I’onitr 
Comiuiu hi\i itt lined i will 
deseritd rijuitation foi tin jirijui i 
tion of tlu nuimioiis distii]itions oi 
einii jiowdiis whitli iri luculi ir to 
tlu eoiuiti \ I he s mu in in In snul 
of then Indiin smeis of wluih 
tliiN inanufutnu iniin spu i d 
Nineties llnii Niniftai li is hieii 
dedal ed, after anahsis to bi the 
lust i>roduccd in Indi i I he 
sirups made' bv the him ha\e 
ohtaincd high repute ind are used 
b\ many of the local dispuis iries, 
Mhieh fact suflicmitlv attests their 
jMintv and PNCilleuce In the pre 
Iiaration of barley, irrowroot, etc , 
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\i 1 )>’■ n I'l il Jijiiiil 111 ihi ^mii’ii 
ill 111 sh H Ill's s Iniv.n, ni u 

III uldiK 1 il til' III t iimlit 111 
^1,.'''" I 0 In mt, inu i'l [ni 
I cut , III n tin 1 III Ilf (i\ it jti 
1 cr 1 1 111 jii , iiiiiiini III! till i> 1 il 

up I ipit l1 1 1 til til, I ill 

uiiliii lilt lnlinfciii K>- i.’i; ^ ^ 

CTriitii fiDin tin puMiiii’ \i ii t 
«ill -liow 1 piiilit Ilf K’’ 71)1175 it 
till crc lit 111 I’fii'it Mill I ii” 
\i count, tint- Itirni-luiif, m uIi i of 
tile liti’iiu—- tr ins !( till lie till 
13 ink thriin,,li ts litiiulus iinl 
He ill OOkc 

rouiKlul in tin. riinti! of tin 
I’unnb, tin 13 ml li is usiil ill its 
•pportumlits to tin Inst nh ml n't 
m uh mcmg its mltrisis md 
esj) mtlmi' till lius.mssm tint I’lot 
nitt, mtl in tliost pirN of iml, 1 
ilosih conuLCtid with tin I'un) ih 

I 3 i'idis ilsHtidOnici m I ihou, 
It his sc\cn hnmhcs m tin Piinjih, 
1)1 L ihorc ( nnlonmi nt Oilhoiisn 
I'cro/cporc, Jullundur, Mooltui, 
Si ilkot, md S ml 1 J 3 L\niid tin 
Piinjil), III till North cst Prontn i 
ProcmcL it Ins thru hr mclii s .11-, 
Pcsh.iw ir, Nowshcr i, md \hhott i 
Ind , One in Knrichi, the inliinl 
port of the Piinjol) , one m Qiutl i , 
and one in Suing ii, Jvaslimit, 
which has ilso i Sub office 111 
Gulmarg during the season 

Due mainh to the exeitions of 
the Man igmg Directoi, the Hank, 
on 30th June 1890, onh eight months 
after its start, had as its woik 
mg rajiitil ni irh nine lakhs, which 
has kept mcuasing \tir b\ tail 
unt’l it now stands at the lespect 
ible figuie of one eroie md foiiiteeii 
1 ikhs i good rriteiion by wh eh to 
gauge the J 3 ink’s st indiiig 

The e\])erienc( of the Dirictois 
has firmlj im])ressid u])on them the 
imjiortance of maiiitaining in ade 
quate Reserce, md, tin shari holders 
being satisfied with 1 modi rate 
dividend, a Reseive rund, w'hich 


now imoiints to lom 1 ihlis i, ,1, 
b 1 II fiinm > md thi' ha I reii 1 n 
iiiih m iih up liom sill pins pudiis 
1 In I’ll nt Dill tills 1)1 ,lu 
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I II lit Col ‘5,1 Dwm Missus Ki ,1 11 

solieitoi's olliei in Ddmb ugh, he 
ado]>tcd 1) inking is hs jiiolission, 
leceiMiig h s tia nirg m tin Coinmer 
c.al B ink of Seofl iiid's Head Office 
111 tint citj With teiMcirs’ e\pcii 
enee of bankmg he e line to India in 
Jamnn 1872, is Mmigei of the 
I ahoii J 3 i inch of tin defunct Punj d> 
B k, Limited On th it mst,tii1 on 
gong into Iqu’ditioii fhiee teais 
1 itei , Sn D u al (tin n iffi ) joined 
Sn (then Ml) ] lines Walker, the 
late S 1 (then Mi ) AVilham Rattig in 
ind the late Colonel Arthm 
Coiy m staitiiig the “Cud and 
Jlihtuy Gazette” as a duly 
pajiei in L ihoie, he and Colonel Coiy 


hi mg joint manigu'g jiiojinetois 
foi mint teais, the suiic jiiitnei 
shi]) m the mcintime luting also 
jiiiicliised tli,^ “Pioneer ’ of 
“Ml ill tb id Laily m iS8/Sn Da\ d 
jo.ned till sialf ol the zMliim e 
i 3 iiik ol Simla Ld , as Agent 
It l^iwal l^indi and Mnrrce — a 
Itnijiiiiiit stiengtheinng of the 
st lit ol tint Hai k to enable Sir 
j lines \\ iiki.t, tlun maniger, to 
tiki tt (I teais hate to Luro])e 
fill t isti, loi the old jiiolission 
II title' md IP i.S.Sq he founded the 
Pnnj lb J) mkmg Ciimpant, Limited 
\s itonth Sii D It id w as I oniif ct 
id t itht iiioiis rdiiibuigh eliantie', 

IS sdiitnt III lu isuiei , and he 
joiiii d llu tiihinlier foiec tlieie in 
Ills s(\,n 1 iinth till Thus was 
1 ml till liiupd itiim (it h s juibhe 
u (1 euluptii! 'I I \ I ( s IP Ipdii 
both ol wh.ih hi pio) nj) u,inout 

loss of t'liii OP his aintal in tins 

(ouiitit Set era! of tlic chanties 
which he founded m the early 
seteiitas. in co opetation with the 
thin Chqiiain of Lihort, the 
Ret Bildtt.n still flouiish — the 
C itludi d Pile School and Orphan 
igi being i sjjLciallt successlul 
md list fill mst tut on At a htei 
jienod be was one of the oiigina 
toi' of the Pasteur Inst tute it 
Kab mil, and the hist Treasurer ol 
the rul’d He has rendered talu 
able seitices to Goternnient as 
Secret ai} and Chairman, respee- 
titel}, of two Punjab Famine 
Committee', and also as Chanman, 
Secretin, or member of tauous 
otliei important committees 
On three occasions he has been 
nominated to the Legislative 
Council of the Punjab, resigning 
in 1907 on tempoiaidy leating 
the Plot nice 

But t s jieiliaps n tolupteei ig 
matteis that Sn Dat.d has been 
most befoie the jnibke He h is beei' 
a tohinteei foi otci 40 years, hlling 
vinous lanks horn private to 
Commandant in the ist Punjab 
\ohiitceis, hold ng the littei 
lank foi 15 3 cam and bt ng still 
an act te vohmteei, thougli nom n 
illj on the SuiiciPiimeiait L st 
His honouis IP tins coiipcction 
hate been inimeioiis, the V D, 
ADC lust to the Commandti 
m Chief and latei to the Viceioj 
and Govei ijoi Genei al , and the 
C I E In 1905 these were erotvned 
bj’ a Knighthood 
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Me»sis A Robertson c'l Son wo'- 
exteiwNc, and His*- J'de milk on 
the Continent and m India were 
cntircl}' furnished liy tlie fun In 
1S95 the Caml) building hu-iness ol 
Messrs Jaincs Procloi u is Imiglit 
o\er by Mcssis Robeitson, and tin 
addition of tins to t’u t\istiiif; 
works of tile firm put them in a 
position to fulfil ill dm. in is made 
u'loii tlieni Thee was a stead j 
UicreiEC in tl , biisiniss of the iirni 
until the ro.ar ipor wlicn Mi 
Roh<'rtson, uph a mow tor xtonduig 
the Indian busiiic"', tdeitd info i 
parlnersliip witli Messis MeGrcg'i 
and Balfour, and a hraiuh was 
openci at Calcutta carh in 1002, 
Jlr D W Mehille iiciiie ajipointed 
manager, and Mr Mkatson traedki, 
to the firm Mr \ Rolicit.-on 
took cliarge of the ma.iufactui 
ing department 1 Ins dc\ ilopment 
howeeer, met with \ei\ small sue 
cess, and i‘ was contemplated in 
consequeiui to sell off the slock 
and wind up the business Nego- 
tiations were set on foot foi the 
pill pose, when Mr Robertson asked 
periiiission to take o\cr contiol, 
and this being granted, a change 
came o\cr tlic fortunes of the 
firm, which has enjoyed a fair 
measure of success eur since 
In conseqiicnee ol certain niisundcr- 
standnigs between the Indian biancli 
and the home office, Mi Andrew 
Robeilson, and Mr Lewis B 
Robeitson, Ins son, who joined Uie 
braneh in 1904, ii le e dec dec! to 
make i fiesli start With tins end 
m view' they have pui chased a 
jnoce of land m Metcalfe Street, 
Cakutta, wheieon they intend elect- 
ing a factoiy and godown suitable 
for the conduct of a Reed and Camb 
Manufacturing and Mill Furnishing 
business Air Andrew Robeitson, 
whose practical working knowledge 
of the business evtends over a 
period of 30 years, intends to 
spare no c\ponhe m the erection 
of the budding and the laying dow 1 
o*' up to date inachn.cry When 
completed, the woiks will f'c on 
a level with the very best fui 
nishsJ manufaetories in the United 
Kingdom 

Mr LEWIS B ROBERTSON, 
late Secretary to the McGregor and 
Balfour Co Ld , Manufacturers of 
Reeds and Cambs, No i-i, Mission 
Row, Calcutta, was born in 1884, 


in Scotland, and educated at a 
school in Dunkirk, and at W 
Stewart fhompson's Academy In 
1903 lie joined the Manchester Post 
Ofhcc as sori,ing elcrk and tele- 
grajihist Here he remained for a 
fev months only and in 1904 he 
came out to India to join tlie 
film of McGregor and Balfour as 
secretary to the linn in Calcutta 
He IS flic eldest son of Mr Andrew 
Robeitson the 1 lie Manager of the 
works of fhcConipan}' Mr Lewis 
B Rolxitson and his father Air 
Andrew Robertson have since 
severed Ihcir connection with 
Alessrs McGregor & Balfour and 
liaie started their own firm, 
Messrs \ Robertson A Son 

Messrs ALOIS SCHAATIGFR N 
Compan\. Limited, Aleieliants 10 
Forbes Street Foit Bomb.n cs 
tablislied in Bombay m t!ie je.ai 



igoi The hrm acted is Agents 
for many English as well as Fiencli 
business houses foi nearly 15 3'eais 
previous to its establishment in its 
own jiremises It has a bianch at 
Kaiachi undei the management and 
control of the Bombay Alanager 
The firm has Agencies in the pnn 
cipai cities in India, such as 
Calcutta, Madras. Colombo, Delhi, 
and in the Stiaits Settlements, at 
Java, Souiabaya, Rangoon, and 
does a laige business with China, 
Japan, and South Alnca It 


deals m import and expoit trade, 
principally m diamonds, pearls, 
precious stones silk Manchester 
juice goods Continental , piece 
goods, sugar, enamelled ware, 



Ml P R PlTLI 

Iiardw are, gl issw arc, g e n e 1 a 1 
piovibions, and m many other 
bimdrj' I. lies 

Mr Scliweigei earned on busi 
ness for a number of jeais as 
“Alois Schw'eigei," but recently 
joined hands w'ltli the Creditans 
talt, the Austrian Commercial 
Bank, and now carries on business 
under the style of “Alois Schwei 
gei & Co Vienna,” its branches 
be ng stj'Ied as limited concerns 
This film IS lecognized as one of 
the largest Austiian firms, cany 
ing on an extensiv'e tiade m all 
paits of the world Mr Schweigei 
was knighted recently bj' the Aiis 
tiian Government as “Senior Hoeh- 
wohlegboien Hen 11 Kaiscrlrath 
Alois Schw eiger ” He holds a unique 
position on the Continent, and takes 
a leading part in all Goveinment 
affairs sjrecially lelatmg to com 
merce 

This firm has its Head Office in 
Vienna, and Branches and Agencies 
m Hambmg, Alilan, London, Man- 
chester, Pans, and every important 
business town 'SIi Piroshaw R 
Patel IS Manager of the Bombay 
Branch 
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On lea\mg school lie obtained oin 
ploament with the Go\ eminent 
Central Prcs«, Bomba\ , and rein on 
td in that =Lr\icc for nine \tai-, 
at the c\j)n\ of which jiciiod lie 
started in busmens on Ins ow n 
account it \niraoti, wlicic he 
opened the “ Berar Cash Barar ” 
After riinning this business foi a 
while, Mr Shiofi took a tiiji to 
Europe and \isited the coniincreial 
pentres of England iiid the Contm 
ent, London, Pans \ icnna, etc , on 
the lookout for no\ ell es On Ins le 
turn to India he cst ibhshed a ]o nt 
business under the st\lc of Shroff 
Bros Prom sin ill beginnings he 
soon raised his fum to a respectable 
position, and thc\ now do a \er\ 
large business m ciockcn, jilatcd 
w are, jew ellcn , cutlen , fancy goods 
American no\ cities, German goods, 
etc TJiet hold ier\ laigc stocks 
of works of art of all descrijitions 
The firm Jnic business connections 
in Ceilon, Burma, Australia and 
se\ eral other countnes Their cinpo 
rium is largcl} patronised bj tourists 
and others, as a place where goods 
as described above ma\ be jiur 
chased at reasonable rates The 
success of the firm is in a large 
measure due to the energ}’ and com- 
mercial acumen of Mi P D Shroff 

Messrs PITAMBUR SIRCAR d. 
Co , Cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
house-furnishers, manufacturers of 
structural woodwork, timber mer- 
chants etc 46 & 47 Bow Bazar 


Street, Calcutta Established m 
1^54 h}' (he laic Babu Pitambur 
Sircar During his lifetime the 
firm flourished e\ceedingl}' and did 
a hige business with Government 
officers and Railway Companies, 
as well as with a considerable 
piivafc chtntdc Babu Pitambur 
Sircar had a positive genius for 
business in this lint His son and 
giandson earned on the business 
after his death but the latter took 
in paitners, not finding himself 
cipablc of managing the business 
alone Tins led to dissensions, and 
uUnnatel}' the business was dis- 
posed oft b\ Sheriffs’ sale in 1904 
riic purchaser was Babu Ashutosh 
De who resold it to his maternal 
uncle, Babu Vnnoda Coomar 
Nundy, b\' whom it is at present 
earned on as sole proprietor 
Under his nianagemeiit the business 
of the firm has greatly increased 
Up to 1904 the firm only carried 
on the furniture business at their 
premises, 46, Bow Bazar Stiect but 
Babu A C Nundv added the pre- 
mises, 47, Bow' Bazar Street, for 
show -room purposes, and also a lai gc 
timber yard for the purpose of 
executing orders for structural w'ood- 
work of all descriptions, besides 
supplying teak planks, scantlings, 
logs, beams, railwaj' sleepers, etc 
This yard is situated on the Coolia 
Tangra Road, and is about 10 bighas 
in extent The firm now publish 
an excellently printed illustrated 
catalogue whic|i is circulated 
through Bengal, 
Assam, and other 
Provinces The 
extent of the busi- 
ness with Govern 
ment, Raihvays, 
District Boards 
and Municipalities, 

IS x'ery consider- 
able, besides which 
the firm is largely 
patronized by 
Indian princes and 
nobles A portion 
of the office furni 
ture for the offices 
of the new Govern- 
ment of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
was ordered by His 
Honour the Lieute 
nant Governorfrom 
this firm On the 
occasion of H R H 
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the Prince of Wales’s visit Messrs 
Pitambur Sircar & Co were en- 
tiusted with a large part of the 
decorations of Calcutta, and earned 
out their contract to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities 

Babu ANNODA COOMAR 
IsLNDY, sole propnetoi of Pitam- 
bur Sircar &, Co , has a widespread 
reputation as a business man 
throughout not only Bengal, but 



B ibii A C Nundy 


Assam, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab He was born in 
1866 and was educated at the 
Sanscrit College and the Hare 
School, Calcutta, where he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of 
English as well as a liberal educa- 
tion in other departments of know- 
ledge He received his business 
training with his father and at- 
tended to affairs with such dili- 
gence that at an early age he was 
entrusted with the management 
of the two well-known firms of 
A C Nundy & Co, and Nundy 
& Friends which he has now con- 
ducted with success for about twen- 
ty years He acquired the busi- 
ness of Messrs Pitambur Sircar' & 
Co , by purchase, m July, 1904 

Mr THOMAS SMITH {Captain, 
Cawnpore Volunteer Rifles), Agent, 
Allahabad Bank Ld , Cawnpore, 
Vice President of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, was born at 
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Mr W B SHEW-VN, Tanner, 
Cuiner, and Leathci MercUanl, 
Cawnpoic Th.s husinobs ms 
established in the veai IQ02 by the 
proprietor Mi M B Shenan, wlio 
makes a spec alityof the finei clisses 



Mr W B Shcwan 


of leather such as tan Icathir in 
all shades, box calf, and chromed 
kid skins, black, and m colours, 
which have created a great demand 
Mr Shewan also pioduces harness, 
bridle and gaiter leathei of ill 
descriptions The factory is equip 
ped with the latest developments 
m machmerjr and the processes are 
the most model n and efficient know n 
Ml Shewan makes a speciality of 
fancy tanning, dressing all kind 
of skins for the oublic mdudmar 
hrard, snake and crocodile skins, 
and even rhinoceros hide He has 
always a large number of miscel 
laneoLS skins m process of prepara- 
tion, and has received numerous 
testimonials fiom Ins customers 
lie also carries on the business 
of a practical taxidermist illr 
Shen^an’s experience of his busi- 
ness IS of vei V long standing He 
has been ^5 years m the leather iiade, 
served seven years’ apprentice 
ship in Scotland, and has made a 
special study of leather manufacture, 
oiiwh'ch he's an authority Of his 
long career m the trade 20 years 
have been spent m Ti^dia He was 
one of the lounders of the North- 
West Tannery Co , Ld of Cawn 


jiore, and tlu Coinpc.nv' f ictoi v was 
built on pluis pu pared by him 
He was Secittiiy ol tins Coinpanv 
for eight vtiis ili( l( ith< r pk 
diicedlis' Ml Shewan hjjs foi mtiiv 
yeais comm uidid the hi,.htst pricis 
m India, and is will known to tli( 
natives in flic v’tinarular a- “Sodii 
Sahel) k i Cli imi i ” Mi M B 
Shewan was born it Pelirlii 'd 
Vheuiec iwh.ic, m tlu \t ir ib^S, ind 
ediiiatid it bw nitivc town He 
giined his kiiowlidgi of tin. 1( itiui 
tiadi 111 ^lothnd w licit hi sirvid 
h's q>))rctitieesh.p, and w is tm 
)ilo\cd foi siviial VLirs islanmi 
aiulniirei to Mc-isis Coopir \Pcn 
iV Co He lift tlum to join tlu 
NoithWest laniieiv Compaiiv, 
Ld , of wh’ch he w is one of Ihe 
founders, and snbsajiicntlv joined 
G Wense iS. Co , whose 
fictorv also was built on jil ins 
pripaicd bv him, and with whom 
lie staved two ind a half year«, 
leaving them to start his own 
business 

Mi REGIKMD H\ROLD 
SHOOBRIDGE Merchant, \gLnt 
and General Adviser to the Bliav 
nagar State, Kathiawar was hoi n m 
the V'car 187S m L.v crjiool, and w as 
educated at the Liverpool Colli ge 



Mr R H Shoobbidi l 


Aftei finishing h>s education he 
serv'ed his apprenticeship with Sm 
clair & Co , Shipowners of Liveipool 
He remained with the firm for 


about SI' viars In tin vear iqoo 
he wint to ( hin i and joiiud 
I’ itlersoii A. ( o iml ii in iiiii d with 
Ihim fill thill vi.irs He w is sta 
liomd it ‘sliaiigh 11, Hong Kong, and 
difiiiint otliu towns 111 Chin 1, ind 



atr P 1) Sui orr 

at Singajiore He ilso rejiresent- 
ed the linn 1)1 Jajnn iiid Mtstern 
Austrak i He came to India in 
the vear 1903 when he first visited 
the southern ji irt, and siibscquontlv 
visited Kathiawar as in Agent to 
riinier, Monison &. Co Ho alter 
w ards became \gcnt to Killick, 
Nixon iS. Co , and now represents m 
Katlnawai several eoninicrcial firms 
of both Calcutt i ind Bombav In 
uld.tion to this he is esjiecially 
engaged b\ the Bhavnigar Stale 
foi receiving ind entertaining the 
State Eurojiean guests on behalf of 
the Maharaja of Bhav nagar He 
takes a great interest m spin ( 
111 geneial, and hockcjx cricket, 
tiding, ]i gst eking and shooting m 
jiaiticnlai He plaved cricket with 
the Southcin India feam against 
the ^uthentics m 1903 

Mr PHEROZESHAW DH\NJI 
BHAI SHROFF, founder and 
head partner of Shroff Bros , 
Bombay, w as born at Khetw adv , 
Bombav' m 1852, and was educated 
at the Elphmstonc High School, 
Bombay Mr Shroff had the mis- 
fortune to lose both h s parents 
when he was only elev'en years of age 
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Messrs SprDDiNO S. Co 

Showing how timber and cut logs are brought down from the lulls 
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-ind vis educated at Edinburgh 
ind St Vndrtiis He came to the 
1 1st 111 ibSo with the mtcmion of 
h uoming a cofice pi inter in Ceylon, 
hut owing to the h id state of coffee 
rnltn itiou In the Island during 
that and llic following years, lie left 
(<\lon III iSSi After sisiting 
Cilnitlaaiid \gia, he linally settled 
down ill Hiiinlii'. (st ibiishmg the 
liim of Muihill tV Co, Cotton 
Agiiits and Biokirs In 1S95 lie 
letind fioin Mitchil! \ Co, and 
in the foliiiuing \tn jonud hw 
iirothei in till tirm of Speddme tV 
( o of I ihori and Kishmii 

Mi hi \ R \ MI Tt JIEI I 
HI '' !)ERSO\ Si iiiiii jiutiiM of 
spidding ind l"mj)in\ w is bom 
,11 till VI 11 n 's, and 

TiiiiVid ll s tiliii iliDji piniti'3' 
Hi i imt to liuh i In 1^7 \ uid stu tid 
tea-planlmg in Chota Nagpur This 
coiieerii he carricrf on for about stv 
\i iis, w licit lie joined a brother m 
C dentta, foi a shoit jiciiod, in com- 
nuieiil nulnstries fed by his 
mitiirc evjicnciice, he persuaded 
Mr Clinics Sjicddmg, wdio was an 
tiiginecr, tojo.n him in contracts, 
iiid tins s( rve.l is a nucleus foi the 
present well-known firm of Speddmg 
uid Co Contraetoib and Engmeeis 
in Kashmii 

Mcssis STEVENS Company, 
Eimiled, frchitccts. Engineers, 
.and Snrvej’ois, King’s Buildings, 
Hoinb)’ Road, Bomba3', founded 
in (he 3'eai 1S8S and formed into 
i Eimited Compan3' in the 3’eai 
1907 Membeis of the firm are — 
Cliarles Fiedeiuk Stevens B G 
Tiiggs and T S C,rcgson The firm 
was founded by the late Eredeiick 
William Stevens iii the 3’eaT 188S 
He anned in India m the3'ear 1867 
andwoiked at Poona under Colonel 
Mellis, R L In Janiiar3', 1868, he 
w IS tiansfened to Bomba3' where 
he joined General Fullei , re, 
Arcliitect to the Governnaent 
Various pi omotions followed indue 
couise In 1876 he was appointed 
Examiner to the Bomba3' School 
of Alt In 1877 his sei vices were 
placed at the disposal of the 
G I P Raiiwa3'' Comjiany for the 
pm pose of designing the great 
terminal station at Bon Bun- 
der, w Inch IS jne of the finest 
examples of his creativ'e skill In 
1S7S he pioceeded to Europe on 
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Haddington, Scotland, and educated 
at the Burgh School, where he was 
medallist, and at the Kno\ Insti 
tute, w'here he held Bursaiics Mr 
Thomac Smith first turned his 
attention to the law, but subsc 
quentlv obtained a position m the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, at Had 
dington, and discontinued his law 
studies In the year iSqs he came 
out to India to join the Allahabad 
Bank and serred for a time as As 
sistant at the Head Office He 
has now been agent of the Bank at 
Caw'npore at different jienods for 
about seven years, and has also 
been in charge of the agencies at 
Naini Tal, Lucknow and Calcutta 
Hr Smith was elected Prosidcnt 



of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce in 1905, and has been 
Vice President of that body for 
two years He is a Director and 
Auditor of several Public Com 
panics m Caw npore and is Treasurer 
of various societies, and a member 
of the Institute of Bankers m 
Scotland He has been connected 
wath the Volunteer movement for 
smteen years, and is a Captain in 
the Caw npore Volunteer Rifles He 
was ordained an Elder of the Church 
of Scotland four years ago 

Messrs SORABj|^E SHAPUR 
JEE &. Co , Engineers, Bombay , 
Head Office, 16, Apollo Street, 
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Remington Buildings, establishtd 
in the year 1S50 The London firm 
IS caincd under the st\k of Hessis 
Shapuijct ind Rat inslnw Ihc 
business was first st^irtcd b\ ^Il 
Soiabjce Shapurjc,., gi.uidfathcr of 
the sole sunning jiailnci, Mr Sh.i 
piirjee Sorabjec in ihao Hi islali 
lished the \ci\ first non foundn 
and engintcrmg worls 111 Inrh i 
He also stai led .1 flour mill and w is 
the p.oncci of the iiitroduct.0.1 into 
Ind a of 111 ichinerr foi the ojieii 
ing and cleanii g of wool 1 lie firm 
now repicsentsMr El j ili Vshwoith 
M incliestci Mcssis John Miisgr i\{ 
d. Sons, Messrs Ihooks A Do\e\ 
Limited (laic Saimul Biooks) 
Alcssrs Butterworth A Diekeii 
son Mr Joseph Stiiblis, Messis 
Witter A Sons and Messrs Red 
dawa\ A Co Bes des tlu geiiei il 
machincr\ imjioiting !nis ness, its 
foundries ind workshops tin firm 
arc ^Ianag■ng Agents for the (ilolii 
Mills, Ld Boinhn Mi Shijuiijee 
Sorabjec, the sole sure \ ng jiutner 
of Messrs Sorabjee Shijnirjie eS. 
Co , is the eldest son of tlu 
daughtei of Mi Sorabjee, tlie found 
er of the firm He w as idoptcd b\ 
Ills grandfathci and took Ins name 
He passed the MatneuI ition Ev 
ammation w hen he w as s.xteen a ears 
of age About 1S79 he jomed tli s 
firm and, desiring to gain i jiract.c il 
knowledge of Ins pi ofess on lie 
left for England in 1884, and enter 
ed the works of Messis Hick, Har 
greaves & Co , Engineers of Bolton, 
and rema ned w th them for three 
years He also jo.ned the eicmng 
classes at Owen’s College, won the 
Ashbuiy Scholarsh p, and gained 
fiist class honours in Mechanical 
Engineering at the City and Guilds 
of London Institute In 1887 he 
was eni oiled a Membei of the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers 
and an Associate Membei of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers He 
had the honour of bemg piesented 
at Court bv the then Secretaiv of 
State for Ind a Mr Sorabjee ’s 
firm hare supplied to mam mills 
Messrs Musgrave’s engines, bo,l 
ers, gearing, etc , aggregat ng a 
total of 25,000 horse pow'er 
Among these are one of 2,500 I H 
P , horizontal compound condens 
mg tooth gearing engines, and 
several vertical triple and quadruple 
expansion engines of the Fleming 
and Ferguson type, with no dead 


centres For Messrs Brooks and 
Do\c\, I d , he hae sold in India a 
tot il of o\er a million of ring 
spindles Mi Sor ibji e li.is alread\ 
tra\ ( lied tlu Red Si a 15 to lO turn s, 



Mr biuruRjei sorrnjii 

lud still hndb it des.rable to jia} 
more r isits to Lurojic in further 
de\ eloping Die impoitant husiness 
of his film 

The SIAADARD IJJ E AS 
SLIRANCE Coinjiam, Bombay \ 
Blanch Office of tins Comjiaiu was 
opened in Bombaj in 1S76 under 
the manigement of Mr Thomas 
Lang (since deceased) 

Owing to the growth of the 
business it was considered ex- 
pedient bj tlio Companj to erect 
a building of then own and m 
lanuarj 1889 the handsome four 
storied suite of offices known as 
the ‘‘STauDARD Buildings” on 
Hoi nby Road w as opened dui mg the 
Secretar} ship of Mr GeoigeOlnei 

The facade of the building is of 
blue stone picked out with white, 
and the aicade o\er Die footpath 
is oinamented with handsome 
polished Abeideen gianite pillars 
The upper stoiev is surmounted 
by a tympanum repiesenting the 
parable of the five wise and five 
foolish Virgins, which was carved 
in the Bombay School of Art from 
a design sent out fiom England 

These premises were the first to 
be erected in India by a Life 
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Mr Strachaii lias been connected 
with the All ilnbad Bank, Limited, 



Mr JoH^ Dlnc^s Str icin'] 


for over 35 years, and foi over a 
quarter of a centuiy has been a 
Director of the Bank 

HEGERLE, SUL 2 ER &. Co, 
Merchants, 20, Hummum Stieet, 
Bombay The Bombay house, which 
was established in the j'ear 1896, 
IS an agency of the head fiim, whose 
offices are at Zimchin Switzerland, 
and which uas established in 
1867 The principal business of 
the firm is in English and Contm 
ental woollen and cotton piece 
goods and silken fabrics They 
have branches of their own at 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Amritsar 
The partners are William Hegerle 
and Albert Sulzer The Managei 
of the Bombay Branch is Mr O 
Bruderer, and of the Delhi Branch, 
Mr J ac Rank 

The SWADESHI MILLS Com 
pany, Bombay Messrs Tata & 
Sons are the Agents for this Concern, 
the promoter of which was that dis 
tinguished Indian, the late Mr T N 
Tata, whose oiiginal intention was 
to erect a Mill foi the production of 
fine goods only Taking advantage, 
however, of the oppoitunity, Mr 
Tata purchased, on favourable 
terms, one of the largest Mills in 
India, the Dharamsey Mills (founded 
in i860) and with this acquisition 


altered his fiist intentions, launching 
w 1SS7 a new venture under the 
name of the Swadeshi Mills Com 
pany Prior to the Agencj^ being 
taken over Jay ]\Iessis Tata & Sons, 
the Mill Went into liquidation foui 
times between 1S60 and 1887, a 
contingency which has twice been 
obviated undei new' management 
As a first important step in the 
right direction, the old machinery 
was immediatelv lenovated, and at 
the present date the Mill is practic 
ally complete with 50,000 spindles 
and 1,150 looms To day the Mill 
spins count as fine as 120’s out of 
Egyptian cotton, and W'eaves ]ac 
onets and fine dhoties out of 
6o’s waip and 8o’s weft j'arns pio 
duced at the Mill In India, China 
and the Levant tlie Company’s 
)'ains enjoy a veiy high reputa 
tion, its cloth being chiefly con 
sumed in India and m veij' great 
demand The paid up capital of 
the Company^ which, it should be 
added, w'as aw'aided gold and silvei 
medals at the Exhibitions of India, 
Athens, and Hanoi, is Rs 20,00,000 
w’lth a reserve of Rs 10,00,000 
The last ad interim dividend paid 
W'as at the rate of 18 per cent 
on the paid uj> capital 

The Hon Sir VITHALDAS 
DAMODHER THACKERSEY, j p , 
belongs to the Bhattia community, 
a w'ealthy and enterprising class 
which contiols a very large pro 
poition of the trade of Bombay, 
and has done much to make 
Bombay' piosperous and progressive 
His firm controls five of the largest 
cotton spinning and W'eaving mills 
in Bombay, namely', the Hindoostan 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , 
Ld , the Western India Spinning 
and Manufacturing Co , Ld , the 
Indian Manufacturing Co , Ld , the 
Hongkong Spinning and Manu 
facturing Co , Ld , and the Crown 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co ,Ld , 
which have in all 132,604 spindles 
and 2,686 looms, and employ 5,553 
hands Sir Vithaldas has, foi the 
past ten years, taken an mportant 
part m the public life of Bombay 
He has been amember of the Corpora- 
tion since 1898, has served as Chair 
man of the Standing Committee, and 
was elected m 1907 to the President 
ship of the Corporation He is also 
Chairman of the Bombay Mill 
owners’ Association The Govern- 


ment of Bombay nominated him as 
a non-official member of the Piov'in- 
cial Legislative Council m 1903 and 
again m 1905 When the Congress 
was held in Bombay m 1904, it w'as 
resolved to hold an Industrial Exhib 
ition in connection therewith 
and Sir Vithaldas was elected Chair 
man of the Exhibition Committee 
The Bombay Industrial Exhibition 
of 1904 was the Ingest and most 
successful of the Exhibitions held in 
connection w'lth, the Congress Sn 
Vithaldas was chosen Piesident of 
the second Industrial Confeience 
held at Calcutta in 1906, winch 
was attended by representatives 
from all parts of the country', and 
m wluch prominent Indians and 
Anglo Indians mteiested in India’s 



Hon Sir V D Thackehsev 

industiial condition took part Sir 
Vithaldas takes a deep interest in 
the progress of mining in India He 
IS also the Chairman of a large 
Indian Bank, named The Indian 
Specie Bank, with a capital of tw'O 
crores of rupees, and branches in 
many tow'ns He is also associated 
W'lth many' Joint Stock Companies 
as a Director Bombay' has good 
reason to be proud of a citizen of 
such solid worth 

At the request of the Govern 
ment of India, Sir Vithaldas was 
nominated jointly by the Bombay 
Chamber of Gnmmerce and the Bom- 
bay' Mill-owners’ Association as their 
representative on the Indian Factory 
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furlough foi ten months Wlien 
he returned, he superintended the 
erection of the Raihiav Terminus, 
which IS the largest building con 
structed in Asia in modern times 
His public sei vices were recognized 
at this period, and he was a])pointed 
a Fellow of the Bombay Unu crsiti 
In 1884 Ml Steiens was allowed 
to resign his sen ices with the 
Government Prior to his retire 
ment, Goeernment had nominated 
him as a member of the Jlumcipal 
Corporation In 1S87 Lord Re i\ 
made him a membei of the scheme 
for the furthei extension of Bombai 
In 1888 the Bombaj’ Corpoiation 
entrusted to him the designing of 
the Jlunicipal Buildings ‘ Foi 
sen ices rendeied in connection w ith 
uubhc buildings m Boinbae,” the 
Companionship of the Ordei of the 
Indian Empiie was conferred ujion 
him in 18S9 He also designed the 
new' Administratn c Offices of the 
B B and C I Railwaa at Church 
Gate, Bombay, the leconstruction 
of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Offices from the piemises formeil} 
occupied by the Cathedral High 
School, the Alfred Sailors’ Home, and 
the Post Office Jlews on the Apollo 
Bunder His last substantial work 
was the designing of the Chartered 
Bank Offices Among buildings in 
other parts of India which were 
designed and constiucted b\ 
him may be mentioned Govern 
ment House, Nairn Tal , the Court 
Houses, Mehsana, in the Baroda 
Territory , the Standaid Offices 
Calcutta , buildings in connection 
with the water-works at Cawnpore, 
Agra, and Benares, and the church 
at Igatpuri He also undertook 
various works in connection with 
drainage, water suppl}', seawalls, 
reclamations, and roads As Execu 
ti\e Engineer of the Presidenec)' 
Division, Mr Stevens was elected 
an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, England, in Decern 
ber 1881, Fellow' of the Institute of 
British Architects in April 1883 In 
1862 63 he secured tw'O prize medals 
from the Science and Art Depart 
ment, England, for civil engineering 
and designs In 1869 he obtained 
a Gold Medal and 300 from 
the Sassoon Mechanics, Institute 
for architectural and engineering 
design In 1872 Im received a first- 
class Silver Medal mr the best set of 
architectural designs in the Bomhaj' 


Exhibition, and in the Exhilntion 
of the \ c ir 1879 lie w as iw arded 
a first class Gold Medal for 
similar designs Among his man\ 
other actnities he fpund time to 
become the ineentor of some jiatint 
fastenings for securing r iilw i\ 
rails to chairs, ind of i conm clion 
for riilwa\ lails Mr Stdcuslns 
contributed towards the embellish 
ment of the cits of Bomb i\ muth 
that IS best in its irrliitcctiir il 
beaiiti, ins])iring tli it inscnsibh 
education of tlie piiblit i\e to 
graceful form fine jiroportion 
ind glowing persptctnc quilitns 
tliat ha\e in idorning ind 
hum inising influence Mr Steitiis 
had great lose for “tiothu,” and it 



The Hlc 5Ir F \\ Stc\ css 


IS in ‘‘Gothic” that all his greatest 
w'ork suniees Notwithstanding 
this preference, he could, when 
called upon, handle Renaissance 
with lemarkable success He carried 
out w'lth conspicuous success the 
blending of Venetian Gothic with 
Indian Saiacenic by w Inch he created 
a style of aichitecture so excellenth 
adapted to the climate and en\ iron 
ment of Bombaj' His success w as 
the product of his ow'ii brain, of the 
deftness of his own right hand, and 
the doughty toughness of his 
resohe to turn out eveij thing to 
the best of his capacitj' 

Mr CHARLES FREDERICK 
STEVENS, M s A , j p , Senior Mem 


her of Stiitiis ix Co , I td , was 
born in Bomb i\ in 1872 iiid 
w IS 1 (Incited in Bull, III I ngland, 
and Bristol I nni rsiti Ib rttiirn- 
id to India in 1S9J and w is 
irtirkd to Ins fitlur, tin 1 itt Mr 
r \\ StiiLiis, ind ifttr sirving 
thru \utrs h( w is riiifk thnf 
\ssistant In fi was chetid 

i Ml mber of the ‘'outli of \rrhi 
tirts of I nmlon and was madt 
i J P in iS()3 In i()Oi in ojnn 
Lom])i.tition In won tin first pri/e 
for the hist till 't.ori of tin Mih 
t ir\ ‘'tcri t in it, (aliiitta Ht, 
ilsit obtiiiud the first jirizt in the 
( it\ of Boinbai for the design of 
till Cite ImproiLineiit I riist Dfiice, 
larritd out iindir fiu immuliate 
siijieri ision 1 he ‘‘1 dw ird Memo 
nil 11 ill ' at Indore Cuitral India 
o]Hned b\ II R H the Prince of 
Males in looO w is dts,gned and 
eonstrurtul In Mr Steeins The 
1 irge ri sidi nets for H H the Maha- 
riji f> lekw ir of B irod i and the 
Tethiiital Institute of Baroda an 
also constiucted b\ him He is 
Consulting Engineer to the B iroda 
St ite \t))rts(nt the works under 
eonstrnction art the 1 aw Courts 
and the Summer Palace for H 11 
Maharaja Holkar a Serai ind otliim 
buildings for the Indore Durbar, iiid 
seeeral other jirnatc and domestic 
buildings m India, Burma, and 
\frica riie firm carries out all 
building work for the National 
Bank in India and \frica 

Mr JOHN DLNC\N STR V 
CHAN late Chief Loco Sujierinten 
dent East Indian Railwae , was born 
in 1829 at \berdccn, Scotland, 
and educated in his natne cit\ 
He screed his aiiprenticcshiii to 
engineeiing at the same place, 
after which he joined Robert and 
Mhlliam Haw thorn’s Engineering 
firm at Newcastle on-Tyne, where 
he remained for fie e j ears and a half 
Hae ing obtained an engagement 
eeith the East Indian Raileeaj Com 
pany, he pioceeded to India and 
arne'cd m Calcutta in Januarj 1S57, 
and w as sent up country to Allaha 
bad, in the Locomotiee Department 
of the Companj' His sere ice eeith 
the East Indian Raileeaj' extended 
oeer a peiiod of 34 years, and at 
the time of his retirement from the 
Companj'’s sere ice he eeas Chief 
Loco Superintendent of the Loco 
motive Department at Jamalpur 
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^ cpecnl feitiiro of Mr 
m(ln 1 i\\k(.r\ nuflind of iiiisnuss 
IS bold spiculitif)!) timpuid 1 )\ 
pnuietict uid bivid 01, ,, i}( iii 1(1011 
of clniici « I tKIi'- of riipi 1 \iorlli 
of jewellers in\t hem Hid it 
considcnbk n^l to ( lim! (lu 
'CTt of H M tin \i)iji \ j(Jj !)n,Ji]t 
gnlifMiitj ri'-iilt'- (oiitiiiintil 
intrclnnts inipoit lii‘~uii(-> iml 
precious '-tom ■- in 1 irm ipi intilii •- 
m unfiilini,' si^n of tin 11 intnii'-n 
north Tiid of tin qipn 1 1 ilimi th it 
tiic\ comm \iid 

Mr Cjojim lift 1 I lu! (rtn(oiirn,i -- 
his brother tridir-wilh sulistnntiil 
htlj) imi >-oimimK-- niJi \ dii ilile 
kImci \moiv^ In'- petrous ire — 
HisMqtste tlu \mirof \fi,di inis- 
(Tii li H (he ‘sh ih of J’ttsn 
II H tile \i 7 im of II\(ieribid 
Their Hif,hiK s-,( ^ (hi Mnlnrijih- 
of M\''Ori H irod 1 rruiiicoie 
Pntnhi lodhpiir I ii|)iir Dliolpiii 
Betnres uni \ in in if,r im In 
\rchitectiire of nhich he in-- 
ni ule I sjKcnl stinh Mi P n kei 
has (tie on ample proof of Ins 
abilit\ in desipn uid senntdie 
cvecutioii III his three jnl 1(1 tl 
buildings (no on (lie Moinil 
Road, occupied b\ Ins firm and 
that of Messrs Wintcinat I aidl i\\ 
& Co, rcsiiec(i\ei>, and one at 


leo\ apt (fall all of which hare 
eonsidoi ibl\ uldcd to (lie bcautr 
of tin cil\ 

\nother subject <0 wlncJi Mi 
fiopiii ithajl auktrhasnow siieecss- 
fulh tinned his itlention i« agri- 
niltiiK Ilehisbccn it coiisidci- 
ibh cost experimenting on his 
\aluabli projicilits with i view 
to rlisrmer flie ad\ intagcs of 
tile ( mjihn nil 111 of model 11 imjilc- 
iiieids of agrieiiltii/t iiid togne 
Ills iNpernnci to the euHualing 
ekas'-is Ills etn ntilicalh riiltn it- 
ed firm m 11 Rid Hills nhicli was 
Msited b\ II C the t.ineinor 
ind othir niijioi t lilt tioreiiinu id 
odici ils be irs imjile eaiiknce of 
till 1 iboiir ind ibougbt beslowid 
on all eonccins niiilcrt 1! in b\ linn 
Mi (lopinathi 1 iwker i-- ibli to 
dirote soini of Ins lintt to iiuliis- 
tiiic otliir thin the jewellers 
biisnii ss IS he is issisted In his 
two brothers the second of whom 
IS well known m ‘smitherii Indii is 
111 exjurt connoisseur of gems 
Ml Goinnitlii 1 iwkei li is become 
rich In Ins niitirnig nidiistr} 
patient qiphcation and careful 
svstem ind has uhanced the 
indigenous jewcllcra tridc in its 
irtistic branch to i \eiv great 
extent 


Messrs r E THOMSON eS.Co, 
Ld , 9, Esjilanadc, East, Meehan 
ic il ukI Electrical Engineers, Iron 
inoiigcis, Siheisnnths, Metal Mer 
ilniils and Contiactors? without 
doubt the largest and best known 
Enrojican Hardwaic firm through 
out India and Burma 

The firm, whose parent House 
IS Messrs John Shaw eS. Sons (Wol 
\Lili imjiton), Ld WoU erliampton, 
w IS ongmallt estiblished bj a Mr 
I L 1 iiomson in 1S20 on a siti 
now oceiqiicd b\ a jioition of the 
(iiiat Lastcin Hotel, and w Iiile the 
Eail of Mona PC wasGoreinor 
(jcncril of 1 ort M ilham 

D ding fiom the mcejition of the 
firm is the ‘ Original Hirdw'ari 
Estabhshineid in India and con 
timmig to lie known familiarb as 
f E lhom=on N. Co d has dea' 
cIojiLd fiom a small beginning to 
its jiipsent magnitude 
The jircinises No g Esplan-ide 
East illustrated below hart been 
in occupation b\ the film since the 
rear 1&53 1 her arc situated in 

Die jilcasantcst jiortion of C alcutta 
imnicdiatclj facing the maidan, and 
arc in the main of considerable 
historical interest 

flic Inghei portion of the old build- 
ing IS the original, though slightly 
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Commission nppointed to m\ cstigatc 
the conditions of fictorj Kbour m 
India and to make suggestions for 
their impro\ ement Vs i Member 
of the Cofnmisb'on he \ isitcd all the 
principal mdustiial towns m India 
and Burma and subsequent Iv took 
an actnc part m drafting the report 
at Simla On the King s Birthd u 
in June 190S, the honoui of Knight 
hood was conferred on him Iij Ills 
Majesty in reeognition of Ins man\ 
sen ices to the pubhe Sii \ ithaldas 
is one of the youngest Indnns 
to get the cox eted honoui be ng onh 
thirtj -S!\ \ cars of age T lie new s of 
his kn ghthood was reeeixod v itli 
satisfaction all oxer the countrx , In 
Europeans and Inehans alike, and 
eonsequentlx messages xxere sent to 
him by manj of the highest ofTici iK 
m the countrx as well as by distm 
guished non-officials The folloxx ing 
sentences taken from a leading article 
111 the rums 0/ India well express 
the general opinion — 

“Sir V Ithaldas Thackerscx must 
be our joungest Knight outside 
the ruling families, but none is 
more xxoithy of the honour lie is 
only thirtj-six 3iearb of age, but he 
hasciowded into those 5'ears any 
amount of public work which man) 
older men must enx y The head of 
a great and flourishing industrial 
house, Sir V ithaldas has yet made 
the time to act twice as Chairman 
of the Mill-oxx ners’ Association to 
pass fhe President’s chan of the 
Bombaj' Corporation and to take 
an actix e interest in manj^ other 
beneficial public xxorks To men- 
tion only txxo, in the housing of the 
poor and the formation of a land 
bank to operate m the irrigated 
tracts Sir Vhthaldas has ex olx'ed 
practicable schemes xxhich must 
ultimatelji bear fruit Exen if Sir 
Vhthaldas has done nothing more 
than accept a seat on the Factory 
Commission xxe should sa}' that 
he is one of those xxhom Govern- 
ment should delight to honour, 
for it inx'olved a great sacrifice 
of his business interests, xx'hilst at 
the same time enabling the textile 
industry to be most authoritatix^elji 
represented One thing more needs 
to be said Sir Vithaldas does 
not adx ertise and m the nexv 
Knight Bombay City m general, 
and the Bhattia Qommunity in 
particular, hax'e a citizen xx horn all 
classes honour ’’ 


Mr 1 GOPIN VlirV I VWKLii 
is the cliief partner in the I irm of 
Tiwkei iS. Sons, Jcwtller-, ind 
Mcrch lilts m jireeious stoni s of 
Indian ind continent il^f une 

1 lie I.ixxkers of Midris v iio 
are the deseendints of the Sfati 
jexxelleis to tin f iinotis Miliritti 
Ruler Six aji uid his suecessors 
came to Southern Indii at tluir 
rojal jiatron s romniaiid uid 
settled it lanjoie when Six iji's 
supreiuicx xx is istiblishid oxer 
tint kingdom in tlie I7tli eentiirx 
Of a noble fiinilj the Iiwkers 
would ij)()e ir to hue bien oiigin- 
1II3 jewellers to the Ro\ il lioiise 
alone 111 the spirit of i\ehision 
which usuall3’ eliar ictensed fiinilies 



of distinction Just before and 
after the decline and fall of the 
royal family of Tanjoie the 
Taxxkers extended the scope of 
their transactions to others less 
highl3^ placed in the social scale, 
and their business expanded so 
rapidly that the ro3ml jexxellers 
established their reputation as 
merchants m precious stones in 
Madras (whither the3' had turned 
their attention), ex'en as far back 
as fifty 3’^ears ago 

The family business xx'as being 
cairied on in an unostentatious 
manner by Mr Ranganatha 
Taxxker, Mr Gopinatha Taxxker’s 
father, at his residence m Soxx'- 


carjict I III dcin ind for increased 
< film imx to rojii with the iri- 
ireibing hu^ineb', rilations led 
to i (hiiigi of eiriir in Vlr 
(lojun itlui I IX lir’s lift Born 
111 ind \ ith i brilliint 

beliokistii iinir bi fup him Mr 
(jojiinithi Iiwlir w IS 1 1 1 1 1 i! 
njion to flitirmim vlntiur lu 
xxoiild iirobiiuti hib stiidii-' in 
till ( olkgi di !> irtnn nt, hixing 
lirilh iiitlx III itrii iilati d it an 

i irlx igi or join his inie-,tra! 

jirofi "ion of jeailh r-. mil diamond 
imichint- It w 1-, then that tin 
lirtjudicib of the time tint luld 
that trade in m\ form could not 
eomm.ind ri'-picl bitthd \ ithin 
Mr (lojmi itli i 1 iwktrs xoung 
mind for misterx oxer the ac- 
eiimnlitid ixiunenci-, of ige-- m 
hib f imilx I he ['liibilitx of 

mind It tint e irlx ige coiijikd 

xxith the hibit of imjilieit obe- 
dience sliown to his fuller at ill 
tunes, deeuled tin issue in 
fix our of his father’s calling 
Eirlx in Ins career is a jeweller 
he c line under the influence of 

II 11 the late Maharajah of 
\ i/ianagrain, poiniIarl3 known 
as ‘ the charming Prince of Indi i ’ 
Ihe Miharijah’s jntronage gaxe 

III imiietus to Mr Gopinatha 
law kerb business t ilcnts and at 
the Milnrijahs suggestion he un- 
dertook the irduous task of 
touring through India in search of 
precious stones of historical anti- 
cjuit3 So successful xxas he, that ,i 
collection of these w Inch for raritx 
anliquarnn xxorth, and historical 
associations, is reall3’ unique, noxx 
adorns the slioxxrooin at liis palatial 
business premises at Mount Road, 
Madras, a collection that attracts 
unlxersal attention and draws 
unstinted jiraise from Continental 
princes and nobilitx' Vfr Gopi- 
natha Taxxker gaxe special impetus 
to the Vrt Department, and dex el- 
oped and iinprox ed upon the 
old methods and models to suit 
modern taste to such an extent, that 
when his collection was exhibited at 
the Delhi Durbar, Sir George Watt 
described the exhibits as a ‘superb 
displa3 ’’ When, at His VIajest3 ’s 
Coronation, his artistic xxarcs and 
priceless stones of unusual size and 
biilliance xxere on xiexx, the Ro3'al 
Family and the nobilit3 gaxe 
unsolicited testimonials in gloxxing 
terms 
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iltered edifice \iliere, according to 
tradition, Warren Hastmg=i Incd in 
1774 when Govcrnoi General under 
the East India Compan\ 

Of icccnt jeais trade his dev 
eloped m a most man clloiis 
mannei, and m order to meet tlu 


out aiith ckrtiKilv and (ont lining 
a stock rqilele vith dmost (un 
eonren ibk utuk 111 di in mil thin 
IS, jicihajis, no fini 1 i iii]iiii iimi to 
Ik fotiiul in tin eitv 
Tlu I'lim s M ork-'liop^ iiiihi u iiu 
till Engmciiiiig IkitiKil md 


C\c!c h' ui< lu s of the Ijiiskkss 
occiijiy ( oinniorhoiis [irirnis/s, ritu 
itid it til ri ir of til' m on Iniikl 
mg, ml lli'O 1 iiiilrolli d !< i'|)<rt 

I iiroiu m (iKiiu'r-' I mplovirunt 
r fmiiul for 1 vin I tr* i st ifi of 
tr one 1 in> r h mu s 

flu imiU' 11 stofl, loin 
,'i uiiii' I n"!ish md \m(rican 
)i ink iri I ini' d Iw tlu firm, 
n I mitlir o| snrprm' to 
ii'o-,t pi ojih visitiii’ tlu t“-,t il) 
inhiiu it •’ lull motlu r okp rt 
of ( \< i pt on il mt( i( s; |s tin 

li mdi- mu I it do lu is-.iii d 
M itlv 1 >\ tlu firm It ron 
t mu iiji I ink of ''oo jiro 
(lUi’v iltns'ritid p i a I' sitting 
froth I Vi rv thing tint is lati st 
md lu -t III Innlv ir> 

I lie loiitrol of ifif liiisituss 
IS Mslid 111 tlu M m igi r, 'Ir 
) s II irris iss)st(d hv Mr 
j Harikv and Mr J II 
Wigg'itt, \s,i>,t ml M m igers 
Ilu III id (]ii irli rs oI the 
firm iskifori iiuiicitid iie — 
tkssi» John ^h ivv A. ‘'ons 
(\\ olvi ill imjiton) Id, Mol- 
V I r li i III p to n ^t ifiordshirc, 
1 iigl iiul with ofllLI-. it II, 
tfnrtei House Mred, Hoi 
horn he Irinnns \avier 
Stmt tlontred I ong M irket 
Stuet C ipi Town, and 10 
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demand for inci cased accom 
modation and to facilitate the 
handling of an cv er increasing 
business it w’as found needful 
some five 3>'ears ago to acquire 
extensive property and laigelj 
increased godovvn accommoda 
tion in Bentmck Lane and 
Dhurrumtollali Street 

No longer than tw'o j'eais 
ago it was decided to carrjr 
out extensive structural alter- 
ations at the No 9, Esplanade 
premises, this was accoidmgl}' 
done with veiy satisfactorjr 
and pleasing results 
The new fa9ade in white 
sand stone, the conception of 
which was earned out bj' 
Messrs Mackintosh, Bum & 
Co , IS one of the most impos 
ing and graceful frontages to 
be found in Calcutta The 
valuable increase in show room 
space and storage accommoda- 
tion generallj' has ji roved a 
great boon, and with the 

' establishment lighted thiough- 



Mesbis T E Thomson A Co ’s Snow Rooms 



1— *>♦ 
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thiough the different gneks in tin 
J 5 ank’s seiMci as A^'Sistant, \t 
countan*^ and ^gent lie w 
appointed (itnei il Minigei in 1^97 
and sulv^equenth in uU Diuctor 
All Weston i*- iKo i Duetoi of 



the Standard Life Assurance Com 
pany and cominittce-mau of the 
Wheeler Club, Limited, Alteriil 
He IS one of the seorkiiig committee 
of the Bengal Punjab Rifle Associa 
tion He IS a uell knoun iifli shot 
and IS one of the few who ha\e won 
the Aheeroy's Gold Aledal at the 
B P R A Meeting The Pioneer 
newspapei, a few' years ago, men- 
tioned him as among the first fnt 
famous marksmen of India A 
good cncketei md footballei, 
he ivas Honoiaiv Secrp♦al^ of the 
Simla Cricket Club and of the 
Durand Football Tournament until 
he left Simla to take up the man 
agement of the Bank He is married 
to the daughter of the late Air AA^ 
AVilson, of Aleerut, and has three 
sons and tw 0 daughters His eldest 
son, Air B A AAkston, is Agent of 
the Bank of Uppei India at 
Simla, and his second son, Air G A 
AVeston, is Supeiintendent m thf 
Punjab Police The third son, Air 
R D AAkston, is an officer in the 
Mihtia Battalion of the Aliddlesea 
Regiment at Hounslow' 

Alessrs A^A 1 ABH£)AS, LAKH- 
AIIDAS & Co , 36, Churchgate St , 


1 ort, Bombat, was Lstablislw d in 
Dcccmbci it|o^ uiidtr the tith of 
AIcssis A d iblid IS Rumhordis A 
fo.thi ]) II till r-. till n IS iiov l>i nu 
Alt \ ibhd is Ruiuhordis md 
Air I ikhmid IS How ji kiirsii 1 In 
film IS iliatU iiitiu till 111 nil 
jiorts, fliough If I nrii> on 1 sm dl 
( \))ort tr idi with 1 m 1 md Ann rn 1 
mdf.trmnu llu Inn wor! i d !<\ 
flit firm irt \ inoiis mrliidmg h nd- 
wm, itili-’, mi dll 111, soijis, 111 
but tint III jitmiijidh iiiti ri iti d 

III I ill in-. Ill If hiiii-- tin liiisiiii s> ,11 

w Ini 11 li i"- bt I n dl \ I loju d to sui It in 
I \ tt nt th It It II IS b in right l\ i dl' d 
‘lint of till 1 iigi st t ill ing 111 n linn 
toiKi III' in tin 1 III isi 1 111 brill 
in flit sok \gi Ilfs lor tin ‘‘B'l i 



Mr \ M \imi>\s Kim 1101 ins 

Indian Disc Records ’ for Indi i 
Burma andCcjlon.aiid markets these 
and other talking machine lines under 
a sejaaratc dejiartment staled “The 
Talking Alachine and Indian Record 
Co having a branch depot at 7, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta anddistnbut 
ing agents in all the pnncijial cities of 
India It also holds agencies foi 
genuine Edison, Columlna andPatlie 
products, and is the sole distributing 
agency lor the Bombaa Presidency of 
The Gramophone md Tapewnter 
Co , Id, and also sole agents foi 
Brooke Bond’s teas foi the Bombaa' 
Presidency The hiTO has connec 
tions in all puncipal Eurojiean and 
Ameiican commercial centres It 
also carries on a banking and finance 
business on a small scale Air 


A.dibh'lis V IS a jiirtnirin Ab srs 
( litin lull ui'l Ifo'i ' in <>( I o idon, 
A1 nil h O’" md ifiiinbia b inri h 
joiiii d 111 jiri 'll linn AIi I d h 
mid IS IS t/rultiiii Ilf th B'lmli ta 
1 Ilia I rsita m Arts md is d n 1 



lirgv Imdid jiroprii tor Both tin 
)) II till rs belong to the Blnftii tom 
miiiiua, aalmli is lughla reputed in 
the Bombaa Pres.di nea for its 
commt rcial instincts 

1 lie A AIAOLIM Oil Coinjiana, 
30 Strand Roid, C ikiitta Head 
Ofiices Liaerponl ind New A ork 
Established in Bombia in flu 
jear iSuy Akmbers of the finu 
Akssrs C R Boult end D Elh' 
Head Ofliec in the E ist 30 Strand 
Road, Cdcutti Hr inches Bom 
baa, Alaeli IS, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
etc Agencies all oaei India and 
in the Pai East melueling Hong 
Ivoiig, Shanghai and Japan The 
linn which h,is been doing business 
for tile Jiast go aeais, was represent 
cd in the Eist through igents for 
nearla 20 aoars It ek ils m lubricat 
mg oil spccialla manufactured ba a 
process of siijierhcated stc im, pro 
tected undei a patent It also 
mamifactmes i special “ Boiler 
Fluid” called ” Leila psum ” 
These lubric ints iiiel bailer com- 
positions aie manufactured m its 
own refmciies and factoncs, the 
formei in Neaa Jcisea and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the lattci in Tasmam t 
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his fatlicr’s skill and was a proinin- 
ent man of Ins time But .it tliN 
penod the fainih had coast d to 
de\oto their attention cntirth to 
shiphuilding Thc\ had entered 
commercial lift and took ujt bus - 
ness as brokers and in negotiating 
loans for natu e jirinces \nd others 
For Ins \ aluable «er\ lee as the agt nt 
of the French Goeernment in In- 
dia Ur Jehangetr B adia \ as jirt- 
sented with a gold medal b\ I onis 
Philh[)pe On Ins death without 
male issue the sh’pbinlding crift 
seems to ln\e licen abandoned In 
the famih for want of a son 
inheriting the genius of the first 
\\adia and Ins son The splendid 
fortune left bt Ur jehangeer Wad'-' 
passed to his daughter BaiMolkba' 
Madia a \ert famous l.adt of her 
lime She continued the commercial 
side of the fam h s business and 
added considerabh to the original 
wealth transmitted to lier, owing to 
her great business capacity She 
unfortunatoh lost her husband at 
the age of ad and for the next 60 


ecai.. dexoted heiscif to r life of 
w.dowhood ind good worls Bai 



Mr N M WGon 


Uollibai was the mother of the 
present representative of the family, 
Mr Nowrojeekl Wadia The habit 
of chanty which she practised during 
her long life has descended to hei son 
Dm ing her lifetime Bai Mollibai 
ga\e away to deserving works no 
less a sum than twentv-six lakhs of 
lupees Her public ch inties includ- 
ed Rs 4 00 000 for the hospital at 
Bombiy which bears her name 
Rs 1,2=5,000 foi the fire temple at 
Udwada and Rs i 33,000 to the 
Petit Orphanage Despite these 
beneficences owing to his mother’s 
greit business qualities Mr \ow- 
rojee U Wadia inherited at her 
death wh'ch took place m 1897 
one of the greatest fortunes m 
Indii He iLceix Lila sound +r lining 
in vernicidar anO English and 
est ibhshed wHh his brother Jeh irgii 
Wadi i (jinci dneised) a hrm 
under that name which enteied mti 
extensive commercial dealings nith 
Europe In 1S6;, Ui Novrojec 
Wadia Maveiled m Eiiropi ana was 
personally leceived by the Emperor 



iNTrRTOr or Mtssps N WvDiv and Sons’ Textile Mills, Bombxx 
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Bombaj' Dyeing Company The 
firm represents, as Sole Agents — 

Messrs Platt Bios iS. Co, Ld Oldham 
iTi Cotton Maclimerj 
„ Hid Hargreates & Co , Ld , 
Bolton, in Engines and Boilers 
„ J P Hall &. Co, Oldham, 
in Electrical Appliances 
„ John Whitele) Sons, Hahfas, 
in Catd Fillets 

„ M ilson Bios it. Co , Ld , Gai 
ston, Lueipool, in Bobbins 
„ Eadie Bros & Co , Paislej 

The firm has agencies all or er India 
and conesponding agents in \aiious 
parts of Europe The piescntpait 


was idniitted a mcmhei of the Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Eiiginceis 
London He was a])])oiiitLd a ]in- 
tice of the Peace foi the Island of 
Bombay in the \ear He is 

Chan man of the Bombaa D\emg 
Compain and i Diitctoi of tin 
Textile Mimifictnrmg Compaiij 

Ml XOM'ROIEL MWLCKJl 1 
\\ \DI \ cir — This gentleman 
comes from the wtll-lnown Pir-,ct 
famih of that name Fho \\ adi is 
duiing the eighteenth and the cirh 
half of the nineteenth Centura wen 
settled at Bombaa as ship-bnildeis 


aailh the in.iritinn English nation 
During the Centura ami more tint 
'seth I o\ ](( Niissera' in)( t \\ adia 
ind his desctml nils rarneil on tlu 
bnildmg of ship-, it Bomhaa tin 
hnsiness of (ks'gmng iiyl 1 011- 
strncting the a(--s(ls Innlt nmanicd 
cntirela n natiae hamU Tin orig- 
in il \\ adi i V is thus tlu first to 
dcmonstriie th tt vfirk on Eiiro- 
jiean l.ius could he (fTiceiitla 
c.irrud out ha \siat'cs v iiliout ana ’ 
tssist inci (Nctiit from their own 
brains uid hinds During the 
atirs tlua prieliscil the slnjn' right 
art the \\ tdias ])rodnce(l somt 



IxifcRior or Missis X aa \ni\ \no Sons Tixriii Mills, Bomuw 


nersinthe firmareMessis Nasseraaan 
]ee Xoa\ros]ee Wadia, j p , mime, 
Raistiimjee Noavrosjee Wadia, and 
George Ashby Mr N N Wadia 
senior partner to the firm, was boin 
in Bombay in 1873, and w'as educated 
at St Xaaiei’s College, Bombaj' 
On leaa ing his school at the age of 15 
a ears he aaas apprenticed to his 
father, the Hon Mi Wadia, 
under aahom he receia'ed a thorough 
education m Engineenng, Cotton 
Spinning, M^eavmg and Dj’emg, and 
the conduct of a CKtton Mill In 
1891 he aaas admitted a paitnerm 
his father’s business, and in 1901 he 


on no mean scale at a time when 
the countries East of Suez aaere 
undistinguished by any skill in the 
art The founder of the family 
and great grandfather of the sub- 
ject of th's sketch, Seth Lowjee 
ISusserwanjee Wadia, aaho was 
born at Surat in the j'ear 1710, 
had a peculiar bent towards the 
shipwright’s craft, and acquired 
such knowledge and skill in the 
same that his work came to be 
held m equal esteem with the best 
examples turned out in Europe 
The Parsee-built ships of Bombay 
acquired a great reputation eten 


330 men-of-war and other ressels 
The men-of-war were constructed 
to the orders of the Gorernment of 
India and gave complete satisfac- 
tion for their stout and sea-worth\ 
qualities, and the firm were award- 
ed not only a gold medal but an 
extensive estate at Salsette near 
Bombay, which remains in the 
family to this daj' Seth Nusser- 
wanjee Wadia in return for ser\ices 
rendered by him to the French 
Gorernmeiit was decorated with 
the Legion of Honour by Napoleon 
Bonaparte The grandfather of 
Mr Nowrojee N Wadia inherited 






ADDENDA 


^SHTON, A H , deceased 

• BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB BAHADUR, Maharaj 
Adhiraj of Burdwan, page 191, is now Maharaja 
Bhiraj Bahadur Bijay Chand Mahtab 

DEANE, Lt Col Sir Harold, deceased 

DENTITH, \ W, ICS, Volume I, page 153, was 
appointed Deputy Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
m 1907 

DUDHORIA, Bijoy Singh, page 196, is now Raja Bijoy 
Singh Dudhoria, Bahadur, the title of “Raja” 
having been conferred on him on the adlh June, 
1908, on the occasion of the celebration of 
His Majesty the King Emperor’s birthday 

GREEVEN, Hon’ble Mr R , deceased 

HOLM WOOD, Hon’ble Mr Justice H , Volume I, 
page 170, was confirmed as a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, by Letters Patent, dated 8th 
January, 1907, in the place of Mr Justice Pntt, 
retired 

JACOB, Rev P H , deceased 

JAFFER JOOSAB &. CO, Bombay, Volume I, page 312 
Since the notice was printed, Messrs Jaffer 
loosab & Co have floated an Indian Insurance 
Companv under the style of “All India United 
Insurance Co, Ld ,” with a capital of 
Rs 50,00,000 under the Chairmanship of t^e 
Hon’ble Sir Pherozesliah M Mehta k c i F , 
which has proved a success Messrs Jaffer 
loosab &. Co have been appointed its Secretaries 


KEMP, N W , Volume I, page 175, is now Chief Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, having been 
promoted to bis present appointment on the 
30th April, 1907 

MARSH, H , c I E , page 169, add at end “ Married twice, 
first in 1879 A M Smyth King, daughter of the 
Dean of Leighlin who died in 1881 , and again 
in 1884, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of Rev J H 
Freke, Rector of Stackallan ” 

SH ^FI, Mian Mahomed, page 235, is now Khan Bahadur 
Mian Mahomed Shafi Col 3, line 22, a/^er “and 
other legislative measures relating to the Punjab,” 
add “ In recognition of his position in the Punjab 
Bar, His Excellency the Viceroy has, on the 
recommendation of the Judges of the Chief 
Court and the Punjab Government, conferred 
on him the title Khan Bahadur” Line 27, a/fer 
the word “ Fellow” add “and Syndic ” Add at the 
end “ He was one of the earliest uorkers on 
the movement which has resulted in the formation 
of the All India Muslim I eagiie and has been 
elected as the Honorary General Secretary of 
the Provincial Muslim League, Punjab In 
September, 1907, the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
nominated him as a member of the Committee 
which sat it Simla to consider the future ad 
ministration of plague measures in the Punjab, 
and he has done useful work in popularizing 
plague measures amongst the Mahomedaii Com 
munit) in that Province ” 

SMI THE, E DUCANE, deceased 
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Napoleon in The " Share inann" 
of 1864 hit the firm of J No^\ro]cc. 
S. Co baldly In 1867 Mr 
Nowrojee Wadia clobed the business 
and de\oted himself to other imr- 
buits including public business He 
uas tppointed a Justice of the 
Peace in 1873, and the Government 
lecogmzed his lifetime of good 
works with the honoui of a Com 
pamonship of the Indian Empire 
Mr Nov rojee Wadia was present 
with Sir Jamsetjec Jcejechhoj 
at the Imperial Assemblage it 
Delhi on the assumption of the 
title of Empress In Queen \ ictona 
In munificence Mi Nowrojoi 
Wadia, since his accession to tin 
headship of the fainilj , has been 
noted foi his benefactions, which 
in two and a half years after his 
mother’s death announced to o\ei 
forty-two thousand rupees Mi 
Wadia IS known for his chanties, 
but time alone can show how 
man} have cause to be giate 
tul to tins Parsec philanthropist 
and descendant of the famous ship- 
w right 

W ES I b PA I EN I PRESS Com 
pany, limited, Cotton Piesscis 



Mr G E Grabham 


md one of the p oneers of the 
Cotton Press Indnstrt m India 


Lstahlishtd in Indi 1 in tin u 
iSSi riu origin il (ompmt w is 
lirst st.iitcd in 1 ondon in 1872, md 
its Indi in Hr inch w is Insl oinmd 
It Mig irh 1111881, foi j;lu juiriiosi 
of ginning iiul pressing cotton 1 In 
Coinpiiu has ginning md pre-- 
mg hovisis it \ 11 10ns st itaiiis ill 
India and it li is gi\(U i gri it iiii 
petus to tin growth of tin cotton 
indiistiN ill gimril b\ tin mti > 
duction of h\(h mill ))nss(- of 
which till Compiiu is oiu of tin 
pioneiis Sinct tin 1 s* tbl shim nt 
of th s Coinpnn tin otlon in 
diistrt in Indi i his taicinhd 1 nor 
inmisli ill tlirougliont tin 1 un! 
and tin Compai \ disiriis > n d 
itabk mention in tin aim ds of 
the Colton Industrx in Indi 1 fo, 
the mtioilnction of h\ilriiihi cotton 
pies^Ls md the ficihlaton of tin 
eairiige of cotton fioin om ])! ice lo 
uiother Mi (icorge idwardtuih 
liam who lOiued the Cunpiiu in 
London 111 1887 is tin lord \gint 
(oi Its Aligarh Duisioii 

Mtssr- WINN A. to '-(id|)tors 
ind Conti actors Ml ih ihad Pro 
])i etor Mr H W W mi 1 lit 1 iti 
lainesWmu foiineih C ipt mi m tin 
Indi in Sul) Medic il Seieui ist ib 
hshed this business at t Inin u 
m the rear 1882 It w is eanud 
oil personalK b\ lum till lus 
death n the j'eai 1888, wlun it 
was continued hr tin pusuit 
pioinietoi lus son, Ah 11 W 
Wmn rile t)UsuK4;s h uing it 
tamed laige dmHiisum=, Mr W ,im 
tound it ideisabU to liaustn lus 
In id qiiai ters to Allehiliad, keep 
mg on Chun 11 when tin stom 
qu III les are situ itcd, is 1 hi inch 
rile Clumai stone is utilized foi 
both bmlduig and monument il pm 
lioses, the luin ilso !m])Oiting 
maible horn Italr, Sicih and 
Belgium The business is the foie 
most 111 this line in Noithein 
India, giv ng emplormeut to ibout 
thutv skilled workmen, most ol 
whom hare been m the seiiut 
foiueiiodsof from 15 to 23 years 
Messrs W^mn A Co aie noted foi 
fine woikmanshii) Specimens of 
then w'o'ik aie to be seen ui the 
pedestals of the Queen Ahetoiia 
Alemoiials at Budaon, Goi ikhpui, 


mil f itiligirii 111(1 iIsM in tin 
1 uniiu Ki hi f Mimoriils it Ji,b 
bidpon md N igi>iu whith viii 
in I till b\ tin (iiitid Prormets 
tioKnimint ''oim of ihi in irbh 
fittings It tin Iniugil Iodg<, 



Mr 11 W Wiss 


Siinl i 111 also tin work of tin lum 
rill 11 uchit* rtiii tl mil moini 
meittil smlptuu s to In found 
throughout 1ml i thi busiiuss 
haMUg i MT\ with scopt 

I In piopmfot Ah Hiihiif 
Williuu Wmn w is hoin m tin 
Piiiij lb m the iiir 1S65 Ih 
uifued bis iducalion it lanoiis 
schools m tin Initiil Proimces 
md it ( lie lilt 1, md m i88f)i)issid 
b s I \ un n it on as i si boolmasti r, 
olil mung ins iirlitnate On tin 
deith of Ins fitliei Mi Wmn 
deiuled to ulo|)t i nnrrantile 
laicei, m wb'eb he has ittamed 
consuhialik sncctss the business 
hiring gitatlr mci eased nndci his 
ihk snpcirisuui He lias been 
asmciatod r\,th riecmasomr sinci 
thcreu iSqi and has obtained all 
the dcgiecs attainable m India He 
IS a keen r olnnteei , baring been i 
mimhei of the Mlahabad 1 iglit 
Hoi so since the foimation of that 
coips in 1SS4 He letiied from 
artirc r olnnteei mg, with the lank 
of seigeant incl the long scrrice 
medal, in iqoa 
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E RINATA 


)MAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA pigc 75, 
rol I, ist line, fo> “ Mihbir ” read " Mmlnr ” 
line 24, for “Mnlabnr” tend “ Mn-ilnr” page 76, 
col I, line 9 for “ Cnssn ” read “ Orissa ’ , 
col 2, line 3, for “171S” leaa “1720”, lint 
for “1863” read “1836”, page 77, col r, 
line 5, for “ 1718” read “ 1720’ , line 10 from 
bottom, for “ ban Thoms ” read “San 1 home ” 
page 81, col I, line 15 from bottom for " the) ’’ 
tead "there”, page 83, col 1, Bibliograph), 
^ead — 

“ Philipos, the S)riaia Church in Malabar, 1869 ’ 
“ Kennet, St 1 hoinas tlie Apostle of India, 1882 ” 
“ Coleridge, I ife, etc , for ‘ igSS read ‘ 1SS6 ’ ” 

“ Cros, Vie de St Iran Cois \aaier, /nr ‘Iran 
Cois ’ read ' Frtncois ’ ” 



Mr Karmall\ Joosab 


The above was erroneously shown in Vol I, page 312, as 
he photogiaph of Mr Jaffer It is ttie photograph of 
ilr Karmally Joosab, the founder of the firm of Messrs 
'affer Joosab &. Co, Bombay 


JFLLSOIIN, WIIIITM, page 3)9 col 1, lint 16 from 
bottom, for “ Mr \Vilhtm kclsohn ' read 
“ Mr \S ilhtni Jtsclsohn ’ 

RAN, G C, aoliimt 1 , p igt 195, lint 13, for " Nssistant 
Compltolltr Gtntral ' tead ' Dtpiit) Comptrolltr 
General" Itni fi from bottom, for " tejoa" read 
“ 1 89 1 ’ 

SOI OMON iV CO, D, Noliimt I, pigt 383 col i, 
lines 23 and 21, for “Joint Honorar) Stert 
lira of tht Jewish Burial Ground” read 
" Honorars Sterttar) of tht Iltlirtn Burial 
Board ” 



Sir Dinsiiaw M Pftit, Bart 

The above was erroneously shown in Vol I, page 365, 
as the photograph of the late Sir Dinshaw M Petit 
It IS the photograph of the present Sir Dinshaw M Petit, 
Bart , of Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bomba) 
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